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Administration of India 1939 


Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 


Secretary ol Stnte for India — ^Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, p. o., 
G. C. I. E., K. C. I. E. 

Periaanent Under-Secretary of State- 
Sir F. Stewart, g.c.le., k.o s.i., c.s.r. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State — 
Et. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.c,, m.p. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State- 
Sir A. Eamaswami Mndaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Sir E. Glancy, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan Parsons, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commissioner of India— Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner for India— Dr. D. 
B. Meek. 

Government of India 


Viceroy and Governor General 
His Excellency The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, - p.o., k.t , 

G.M.S.!., G.M.I.E., D.L., T.D. 

Commander-in-Chief in India 
His Excellency General Sir Eobert A. 
Cassels, g.c.b., c.s.r., d.s.o. 

Members of Council 


The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.o.s.i., C.I.E., O.b.e. {Education 
Health and Lands) 

- The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.O.S.I., o.lb., o.b.e. 
{Law) 

The Honourable Sir Eeginald Maxwell, 
K.O.S.I., CT.B., I.C.S. (Home) 

The Honourable Sir Andrew Glow, 
C.e.l., C.I.E., I.G.S. [Communication) 

The Honourable Sir Jeremy Eaisman, 
OS.I., OJ.E., I.O.S. [Finances 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir 
A. Eamaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce and 
Labour) 


Numerical Strength of Parties ‘ 
(a) Ik Central As^mbly 

Congress Party 
Muslim League Party 
Congress Nationalists 
European Group 
Non-Party 
Officials 


47 
26 
11 
10 ‘ 


(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 9 

Congress Party 8 

Muslim League 7 


24 

Government of Bengal 

Governor 

Lord Brabourne, g.c.s.l, g.C.i.e., m.c. 
(Appointed November, 27, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister (Education) 

Hon. Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar, 

{Mnance) 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy, Kt. 

{ReveniLe) 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Local Self-Govt,) 
Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, 
(Communications and Works) 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy 
(Commerce^ Labour^ Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin k.o.i.b.. 

(Home) 

Hon. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Judicial & Legislative) 
Hon. Mr, Prasanna Deb Eaikut 

(Forest and Excise), 
Hon. BIr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, 
(Co-operative Credit <Sb Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Public 
Healthy Constitution and Election) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In.Assembly 
Govt. Supporters : — 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Proja, 


Muslim League Parties 90 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

European Group 25 

Anglo-Indian Group 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 


OpposiUmtV^ 

Congress Party ^ 
- Proja, Krishak 
Proja,^ Members 
belonging to no 
party, Scheduled 
caste group, 
Nationalists 


I 


155 

53 

58 


140*1 


m 
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(b)' In Ooukchi 


Govt, Supporters 


Unattached 

2 

Krisak Praja Party 

9 

n 


League Party 7 

Euimean Group u 

No Party lo 



38 

Opposition 

Congress Group 

13 

Progressive Party 

6 

No Party 

5 

24 


Numerical Strength ot Parties 
(a) In Assembly 

Congress Party 89 

Opposition : — 

Muslim League Party 26 

Independent Labour Party 14 

Progress Party 12 

Peasants & Peoples Party 8 

Peasants & Workers Party 8 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Independents 13 



Total 175 


Government of Bombay 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Eoger Lumley, g.c.i.Em t.d. 
Council of Ministers (Congbess) 


(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Opposition 16 

Total ^ 


1. Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher (Prime 
Minister) Political & Services^ Education 
and Labour, 

2* Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe,— Ftnanee, 
Mural Development Agricultural De- 
partment 

3. Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi— Home 
and Legal, Medical^ Public EealtK 

4. Hon, Dr. D. D. Gilder— 

Excise, 

. 5. Hon. Mr. M, E. Desai— i?ei;enwe. 

6. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil— Local Self- 
Government and Miscellaneous, 

7, Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie— 
Works, 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


1. Gulzarilal Nanda, Esq., P. S. to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister 
(Labour) and to the Hon’ble Minister for 
Excise. 


2. B. M. Gupta, Esq., P, S. to the 
Hon^ble Minister for Home D^artment 
and to the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government. 


3. Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta, P. S. 
to the Hon. Prime Minister (Education) 
and to the Hon. Minister for Health. 


4. M. P. Patil Esq,, P. a, to the 
Hon. Minister for Finance, Eural De- 
velopment an^ Agriculture, 

5. T. R.^ Nesvi, Esq., P. S. to the 
Hon. Minist^ for Public Works. 


6. B. B. mmj, Esq, P, B. to the 
Hon. Minister for Revenue, 


Government of Madras 

Governor Lord Erskine, G.c.i.B, 
Council of Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Mr, Rajagopalachari, Prime 


Minister (Public and Finance) 

Hon, Sir. T. Prakasam, (Revenue) 

„ ^ Yakuh Works) 

- Dr. Bubbarayan, (Education and 
Lega}) 

Hon. Dr. T. S. S, Eajan, (Public 

Health) 

Hon. Mr. V. 1. Muniswami Pillai, 

(Agriculture and Mural) 
Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, (Industries and 

Labour) 

Hon. Mr. 8. Ramnathan (Adminis- 
tration Reports and Public Informaiims) 
Hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon, (Courts 
and Prisons) 

Hon, Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, 

(Local Administratiosi) 

Numerical Strength of Partiea 

(a) In Assembly 
Govt, Supporters : — 

Congress 1® 

Opposition r— 

Justice Party 
Moslem League 


European Grow 
Ai^lo-Indian Group 
luoependents 
National Democrats 


55 


m 
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(b) In Council 


Govt Supporters : — 


Congress 
^position : — 


27 

Justice Party 


27 

Muslim Group 

it 

Independents 

■ Hs 


National Democrats 

5 ; 

54 


Govt, of the United Provinces 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, K.C.S.I,, C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Couneil ot Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Sbri Govind Ballabb Pant, B.A., 
LL.B., MI. A., Premier and Minister of 
Home Ajfairs and Finance, 

Hon. Mr. Eafi .Ahmad Kidwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Revenue and Jails, 
Hon. Dr. Eailash Nath Katju, M.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Justice, 
Development, Agriculture and Veterinary, 
Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
M.L,A., Minister oj Local 8elf»Government 
and Health., 

Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Minister of Communica- 
tions and Irrigation, 

Hon Shri Sampurnanand, B.so., 
M.L*A., Minister of Education, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 
Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Premier and Minister of Home Affairs 
and Finance 

1. Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 

M.A., LL.B., M1.A. 

2. Dr. Mahmud IJllah Jung, M.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., 

3. Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, 
M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

4. Kunwar Anaiid Singh, M.L.A. 
(also Chief Whip to Govt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Minister of Revenue and Jails : — 

1. " Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., ll.b., 
M.L.A. 

2. Shri Hukum Singh, b.a.» ll.b., 

M.L.A. 

3. Shri Gopi Nath Srivastava, M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Srcretaries to the 
Minister of Justice, Agriculiurcy Develop- 
ment and Veterinary 

1, Shri Jugal Kishore, M.A. (Oxon.),. 
M.L.A., 

2. Shri Behari Lai, m l.a. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Mkiister of Loaod Self-Govermiient and 
Health » 


Shri Athmaram Govind Kher, B.A., 

LL.B., M.L.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Education : — 

Shri Karan Singh Kane, B.A., I.O.E.A. 
(Glasgow), M.L.A, 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Communications d 

Irrigation : — 

Shri Lakshmi Narain, b.a. (Hons.), 
M.L.G. 

Numerical Strenj^h of Parties 


(a) In Assembly 

Confess 147 

Muslim League ‘ 36 

Independent Party 24 

Not attached to any Party 20 

Vacant 1 

Total 228 
(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Nationalists 13 

Independent Party 8 

Not attached to any Party 25 


Total 60 

Government of Behar 

Governor—His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Ballett, k.c.s.1., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna 
Sinha {Prime Minister) Home Affairs^ 
Revenue and Legislative, 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan 
Singh — Finance, Local Self-Government 
and Public Works, 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education, Development and Employment, 

(4) The Hon^ble Mr. Juglal Choudhury 
— Excise and Public Health, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Babu Sivanandan Prasad MandaJ, 
M.L.A,, Judicial and Jails, 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
M.L.A., Appointment and Political, 

(3) Babu Jagat Narayan Lai, M.L.A.— 
Finance and Comr^erce, 

(4) Babu Jimut Bahan Sen, m.l.a.^— 
Public Works and Irrigation, 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, m.l.a.^— 
Local Self- Government, Medicqi cmd 
Public HealUi, 

(6) ' Babu Safangadhar Sinha, m.l.A.,-^ 
Revenue and Education including Begis- 
WaUm, 

(7) Babu Jagjivan Earn, m,l.A.,— 
Development 

^) Maulavi Sayeedul Hague, m.l.a,-^ 
Moise, 
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Numerical Strength o! Paitiea 
(a) In Assembly 

Congress 98 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition 26 
The Muslim Independent 20 

Muslim League 4 

No Party 3 

151 

(exclusive of the Hon’ble the 
Speaker.) 

(b) In Council 

Congress Party^ 10 

The Bihar Nationalist Coalition . 11 
Independent Party 3 

No Party 5 

*~29 

(exclusive of the Hon^ble the 
President.) 

Government of Assam 

1. Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.c,s.r. 
IC.G-LE. 

Council of Ministers (CONGEESS— COALITION) | 

2. (i) The Hon’ble Siijut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A., B.L., Piime Minister, in 
charge of Home and Education Depart- 
ments. 

(ii) The Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmm, BaiTister‘'at-Law, Minister in 
Charge of Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

(ni) The Hon’ble Babu Kamihi Kumar 
Sen, BJi., Minister in charge of Legis- 
lative, L.B.G.; Judicial and General 
Departments. 

(iv) The Hon’hle Srijut Ramnath Das, 
B.L., Minister in charge of Medical, 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments. 

(v) The Kon’ble Babu Akshay 
Kumar Das, b.l„ Minister in charge of 
Excise and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Eon’ble Maulvi Md. Ali 
Haidar Khan, Minister in charge of 
Public Works Department. 

(vU) The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath 
Brahma, b.l. Minister in charge of 
Forest and Registration Departments. 

(viii) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge 
Industries and Co-operative Depart- 
ments.* 

Numerical strength of Parties 
, ^ (a) In Assembly 

(I) Congress— Coalition (Ministerialist) 
Party , i 55 

[2} Assam^ United Party 51 


Government of the Punjab 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Henry DufTield 
Craik, Bart, ic.c.s.i., i.o.s. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, k.b.e. 

Premier 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Sardar Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt. 
C.I.E, D.O.L., Minister of Revemic, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Ghaudhri Sir 
Chhotu Ram, B.a, L.l.b.,— of 
Development, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, u A..— 
Finance Mimster, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana— of 
Public Works, 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana Political and Chief. 

Official Whip, 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood—Generai. 

Saidar Bahadur Sardar TJjjal Singh, 
u,X,-Home, 

Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawaz, m.b.e.— 
Education, Medical Relief and Public 
Health, 

Raja Ghaznaf ar AH Khm^Revcnm and 
Irrigation, 

Chaudhri Tika Ram, B.A., m.b.e. 

Development, 

Thakur Ripudaman Singh, b,a.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, b,A*, 

M.B.E., — Local Self-Government ana 

Public Works 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Ministerial Party HI 

Congress Party 39 

Independents 20 

Ahrar Party 2 

Vacant ( In Sept. 39 ) 2 

~174 

Govt, of Central Provinces 

GovemuMr 

His Excellency Sir Francis Verner 
W^ie, K.C.S.L., O.LB., x.as., (from 28-5- 

Council of MOiuistOT (Congress) 

1. The Hon’ble Pandit R, S. ShuMa, 
Prime Minister db Minister of Home 
Ajfaira (30-7^. 

2. The Hon’We Pandit B. P, Miito 
Minister of L, 8, 0, 00-7-8^ » . . 
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3. The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Minister of Finance & Law (30-7-38). 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. S. V. Gokhale 
Minister of Eevenm and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon'ble Mr. 0. J. Bharuka, 
Minister of Industries and Public Works. 
(30-7-38). 


Numerclal Strength ot Parties 


Congress 

73 

Independent 

17 

United 

5 

Muslim League 

10 

Unattached 

.7 

112 


Council ot Ministers 

1. The Hon^ble K. B. Allah Bakhsh 
Muhammad Timer, o.b.b., {Finance, 
Excise and Industries Departments). 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, K.C.S.1., (Home, General, 
Legal, Political and Miscellaneous De- 
partments). 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. mchaldas 0. 
Vazirani (Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical Departments). 

4. The Hon^ble Mir Bundeh Ali BIhan 
Tallur (Revenue Department). 

5. The Hon’ble Pir Illahi Bakhsh 
Nawazali, (Education Department). 

6. The Hon*ble Mr. Dialmal JDoulat- 
ram, (Agriculture, Forest and Yetet inary 
Departments). 


Government of Orissa 

Governor 

Sir John Austen Hubback, K.C.s,!., 
I.C.S., (Appointed April 1, 19S7). 

Council of Ministers (Congress) 

(1) The Hon’ble Bri Biswanath Da^ b,a., 
B.!., (Home & Finance). Prime Minister. 

(2) The Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanun- 
go, B.A., (Revenue, Public Works 
and Development). 

(3) The Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, 
M.A., B.L., (Education, Law, Commerce 
and Labour and Local Self Government) . 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangaraj, b.SO. (Nal) 
(Finance & Publicity) 

(2) Sri Jagannath Misra, B.A., B.L., 
(Revenue d Public Works) 

(3) Sri Bajkishoie Bose, (Education, 
Local Self-Government and Law, Com- 
merce & Labour) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Congress 36* 

Opposition 23t 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr. Abdul Satar Pirzada 

(2) Eao Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 

(3) Khfim Bahadur A. K. Gabol 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
In Assembly 
Government supporters : — 


Independents 20 

Hindu Independent Party 10 

European Group 3 

Independent 

Baluch Party 5 

Total 38 

Opposition 

Congress 10 

Muslim League 8 

Independents 1 

Total 19 

No Party 2 


N. W. Frontier Government 


Total 60 

* This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket. 

t One of the members having died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groups—the Con- 
gress party and the National party consis- 
ting of 35 and 13 members respectively 
and two other parties called the All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
party consisting of one member each in 
this Assembly, ^ 

Government of Sind X 

Governor 

Sir Lancelot Graham, k.c.i.e, 

I.C.S. 


Governor 

His Excellency Sir George 

Cunningham, ic.c.s.! , K.c.r.B., O.B.E. 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib— 
Minister— Lm and Order, - Medical, P. 
W. D., Irrigation.^ 

The Hon’ble Quad * Atanllah Khan 
B.A., LX.B., — Education Minister — Edu- 
cation, Eevenu^ Local Self-Government, 

The Hcui^ble Khan Mohammad Abbas 
Khsxi— Indus tries Agricnltnre, 

Industries, Forests. 

The Hon’ble Lala Bhanjn Earn Gandhi, 
B.A., LX.B., — Minister for ^inange-— 
Finance, L^slation* 
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ParHamentary Secretaries 


TTTiftn Abdul Gbafur Khan, Bar-at-law— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister, 

(ii) Eai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai, 
B.A., L.L.B. — Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education. 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahammad Khan — 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon^ble 
Minister for Industries, 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan — 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister for Finance. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

1. Congress 21 

2. Muslim League 10 

3. Frontier Nationalist Party 5 

4. Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party 4 


Total 

Federal Court of India 


40 


Chief Justice of India — Sir Mauiice 
Gwyer, k.c.s,l 

Judges— ‘M'S- M. E. Jayakar 

iSir Shah Sulaiman kt. 

Sir A. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Advocate- General of India — Sir 

Brojendra Mitter, k.c.s.1. ‘ 

Chief Justices (High Court) 

Calcutta— ‘Ron. Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, k.c. 
Bombay— Ron. Sir John Beaumont, k.c. 
Madras — Hon. Lionel Leach 
Patna— Ron. A. T. Harries, K.C. 
Allahabad — Sir John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur — Sir Gilbert Stone 
Oudh {Chief Court) — ^Hon. G. H. 

Thomas 

Pcmjah— Ron. Sir Douglas Young Kt. 
Puisne Judges (Bigh Court) 

Calcutta 

Hon. Sir Leonard J. Costello 
„ „ J. Lort-Williahis 

n 2 * E. E* J ack 

Hon. Mr. S. K. Ghosh 
„ „ H. E. Panckridge 

” ” D. C. Paterson 

” ” T. Amir Ali 

” ” 0. Bartley 

” ” G. D. McNair 

” S. Nasim Ali 
A. G. E. Handerson 
^ E. G. Mitter 
” ” N. G. A. Edgely 

” « B. B. Mukerjee 

0. 0. Biswas 

” N. A. 'E3iundakar 


A. N. Sen 
” F. E. Lodge 


Bombay 

Hon. Mr. C. P. Blackwell 
” S. S. Eangnekar 
„ „ E. S. Bromfield 

„ „ B. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. J. Kania 

„ „ N. J. Wadia 

„ „ H. V. Divetia 

„ „ A. S. E. Maclin 

„ „ K. B. Wassoodew 

M „ K. 0. Sen 

„ „ N. G. Engineer 

„ „ M. A. Somji 

„ „ D. E. Norman 

» „ G. N. Thakore 

Patna 

Hon. Mr. A. W. E. Wort 
„ „ B. Fazli Ali 

„ „ J. F. W- James 

„ Sir Khaja M. Noor 

„ Mr. f F. W. James 
n „ S. V. Dhavle 

„ ^ 0. M. Agarwala 

„ „ B. P. Varma 

„ „ F. G. Eowland 

„ » F. Manoharlal 

„ „ S. 0. Ohatterjee 

Lahore 

Hon. Sir J. Addison 

Hon. Mr. Bakshi Tek Chand 
” ” Kanwar Dalip Bingh 

J. H. Monroe 
" ” F. W. Skemp 

” ” M. V. BMde 

” ” Abdul Baaldd 

» I §*, Mahomed 

” ” Blacker 

» » Bamlal Bewan 

” ” Becket 

Madras 

Hon, Sir M. Venkataaubha Bao 
„ Mr. O. Madhavan Nidr 
» S. Varadaohar 

•„ „ y. PimdarangB Bao 

}> H A. J. Bmn 

. A» J. King 

>i n F. G. Gentle 

H ^ K« P. Lakhsmana E a o 

. hlh^kett 

. w n S. Wordswortli 

^ - » N, S. Monon 

„ „ J* Stodiu^d 

,9 t» L,. 0» 
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Allahabad 

Hon. Mr. E. Bennet 

,1 „ Iqbal Ahmed 

I, „ Rachhpal Singh 

}> IJ. S. JBajpai 

>, „ H. J. Collister 

,1 », J. J. Allsop 

,» „ Ganganath 

), „ Muhammad Ismail 

I, „ Kamalakanta Verma 


Maharawal of 
Idar, The Maharaja of 
jMsalmer, The Maharwal of 
Khairpur, The Mir of 
KishangaA, The Maharaja of 
Orch^, Maharaja of 
Partabargh, The Maharawal of 
The Nawab of 
Maharaja of 
Sirohi. The Mahaiao of 


Nagpur 

Hon. Mr. L, Lewis 

„ „ B. S, Niyogi 

n E. Pollock 

“ „ Vivian Bose 

„ „ H. G. Grener 

„ „ N. Noble 

Oudh Chief Court 
Zia-ul-Hassan 

A. Henry He Burgh Hamilton 
E. L. Yorke 

Ruling Princes & Chiefs 

Salutes of 21 Guns 

Baroda, The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Siiidhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 Guns 
Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of 
Travancore, The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja of 
Udaipur, (Mewar), The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 Guns 

Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The Maharaja of 
Buudi, The Maharao Eaja of 
Cochin, The Maharaja of 
Outeh, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The Maharao of 
Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of 
Patiala, The Maharaja of 
Eewa, The Maharaja of 
Tonk, The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 Guns 

Alwar. The Maharaja of 
Bhutan, The Maharaja of 
Eanswara, The Maharawal of 
Datia, The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of 
Dhar, The Maharaja of 
Dholpur, Tlie Maharaja-Eana of 
(e) 


oaiutes oi Guns 
Benares, Tke Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of 
Gooch Behar, The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of 
Jaora. The Nawab of 

Maharaja Eana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of 
Junagadh, The Nawab of 
Kappthala, The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 
Pal^pur, The Nawab of 
Porbandar, The Maharaja of 
Eajpipla, The Mahaiaja of 
Eutlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 Guns 

Ajaigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Ea]a of 
Baoni, Nawab of 
Barwani, Eana of 
Bijawar, Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Eaja of 
Cambay, Nawab of 
Ohamba, The Eaja of 
Charkhari, The Maharaja of 
Chatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Fandkot, The Eaja of 
Gondal, The Thakur Sahib of 
Janjira, The Nawab of 
Jhabua, The Eaja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Eaja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, The Eaja of 
Panna, The Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Eaja of 
Eadhanpur, The Nawab of 
Eaigarh, The Eaja of 
Sailana, The Eaja of 
Samthar, The Eaja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 
Maharaja of 
Sitamau,' The Eaja of 
Suket, The Eaja of 
Tehri, The Eaja of 


Salutes oi 9 Guns 

Balasinor, Nawab of 
Banganaj^lle, Nawab of 
Bansda, ^ja of 



Baraundha, Baja of 
Bariya, Baja of 
Bhor, Pant Sachiv of 
Chotta Udaipur, Baja of 
Danta, Maharana of 
Dharampur, Baja of 
Dhrol, Tliaknir Saheb of 
Jawhar, Baja of 
Kalahandi, Baja of 
Kenk Tung, Sawbawa of 
Kbilcbipur, Bao Babadur of 
Kishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Lehaj, Sultan of 
Limdi, Thakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Nawab of 
Lunawada, Baja of 
Maihar, Baja ^ 
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Mayurbharij, Maharaja of 
Mong Nui, Hawbawa of 
Mudhol, Kaja of 
Na^od, Jlaja of 
Palitana, Thakur Saheb of 
ratna, Maharaja of 
Rajkot, I'hakur Saheb of 
Bachin, Nawab of 
Bangli Chief of 
Sant, Raja of 
Savantvadi, Bardeasi of 
Bahapur, Raja of 
Bhehr & Mokalla, Sultan of 
Sonnur, Maharaja of 
Wadhwan, Thskm Saheb of 
Wankaner, Raja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Bawbwa of 
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On the recommendations of the Wedgwood Oommittee^s report, the Eailway 
Board made farther decisions regarding the acceleration of passenger trains 
and advertising campaigns particularly in the vernacular press, to attract more 
third class passengers. . 

Mr. A. K. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. session of the All-Assam 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, held at Habiganj, warned against “Communalism 
and various other similar nariow creeds that are eating into the vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth’\ 

7th. The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held at the All-India 
Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
Mr. N. G. Eanga. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a general strike in all schools and colleges in the country on January 
26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence Day. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hanjan, wrote, “I must refuse to be- 
lieve that the Germans, as a nation, have no heart. They will some day or 
other rebel against their own adored hero if he does not wake up betimes”. He 
also wrote in the Harijan, “what Eajkot could do in three months every State 
can do if the people show the qualities that the people of Eajkot have shown”. 


8th. The Talcher Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the various 
reforms effected in the administration of the State and the measures undertaken to 
improve the condition of the States’ people. 

In the Central Assembly, the levision of the Government’s Frontier policy and 
the immediate withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were urged in 
two resolutions given notice of by the Congress Paity, for the Budget Session. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, in a statement in Allaliabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institution of an impartial inquiry by men, preferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem League politics, into the specific charges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 


9th. In New Delhi, for the fiist time there was a conference of the Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of the provincial Legislative Councils opened by Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
of their visit to Cochin. 

Sir P. C. Eoy addressed the first of a series of lectures organized by the 
Appointments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to drawing the attention of students towaids industrial and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Opposition and the Treasury 
Benches seemed to agree on one point, though from a different standpoint, viz, 
that provincial autonomy in ^ the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the former bureaucratic regime. Stormy scenes marked the proceedings of 
the Assembly which met to consider the Argicultural Produce Marketing Bill. 

10th. In the United Provinces Assembly, the question of the repeal of emergency 
laws enacted by the previous Government, was laised by Mr. Haiish Chandra 
Bajpai (Congress). 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, expressed 
his view that Spain could ^ never be conquered in the real sense of the term. 
Eeviewing the gena-al political developments in Europe, Pandit Nehru believed 
that the nse of the Nazis and the Faeists to power 'was mainly due to the tacit 
encouragement and passive support accorded by Great Britain. 

11th. The Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet given in honour of the 
Viceroy and Lady Linlighgow, reviewed the progress made by the State in 
recent yeps. His Highness dwelt e^ecially on the case of the backward 
immunities, agricultural indebtedness, (Jredit Bank and the rubber and tea 


speaMng at a meetog of students of the post QTa(i«ate 
M answer ^*^'**^*^ pointed out the opportunities ^7 sold ouaiug 


■ M. Moham^ . 1 ? Bombay condemned the move of Mahatma Gtandhi 

for^ protelMn of the nghts of minorities as a Fascist method. 

•liie Bmd L^sl^e Assembly devoted the whole day to the of 

the no-ecMdeace nmtioii against the Prmier. « u» uihoubbmhi or 
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The Nawab of Bhopal, on the occasion of the celebiation of his birth day, 
announced certain reforms in his State re : the Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Bhopal. 

The ^ Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minoiities’ question. 

The International Council of the World Student Association in Paris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students’ Federation 
that the work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the finest 
achievements of the students of the world— the letter was signed by 37 members 
of the International Council, India was represented on the Council by Mr. 
S. M. Kumaramangalam. 

12tli. The Congress Working Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi’s plan of 
protecting the rights of minorities, at Bardoli, and considered election petitions. 

Seven persons were known to have been killed and 52 injured when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Bun Express train, proceeding from Howrah met with an accident 
between the Chichaki and Hazaribagh Road Stations (about 210 miles from 
Calcutta) on the East Indian Railway. 

In the Sind Assembly, the motion of “no-confidence” against the Premier was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Party remained neutral. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bihar to inquire 
into the extent of corruption in the public services of the province, was published. 
The Committee pointed out that such practices were not confined to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate staff but that some members of the Provincial 
and even of the All-India Services had descended to taking bribes. 

13th. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 
Mysore. 

At the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Calcutta, various problems affecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying particular stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workers. 

At the Faridpur Scheduled Castes’ Conference, under the presidency of Dr. 
Bhagabati Piosanna Thakur, the need for organization was mainly aimed at. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its deliberations at Bardoli after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The Committee also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the differences between the 
two great communities. 

14th. His Excellency the Viceioy, speaking at a State Banquet in Mvsore, paid 
a tribute to the Ruler on his work for the advancement of the State ; His 
Excellency laid special stress on the development of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of public health. 

The Government of Bombay, in a Press Note issued in reply to the report of 
a committee, set up by the Moslem League, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Province, described the steps which the Government took, 
since their assumption of office, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not propose to make any further declaration 
on the communal problem. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that he was neither interested in the 
Dewan of Travancore, nor was he partial in advising the withdrawal of^ the 
State Congress charges against the Dewan. 

15th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, issued a statement 
to the Press giving his views on the State’s ban against him. He said that it 
appeared to him that the ban on his entry into Jaipur State was but the 
precursor of a deliberate attempt to crush the Praja Mandal and to prevent it 
from educating the public to desire responsible Government under the a^s of 
the Maharaja, 

According to the Geological survey of India, tibe production of petroleum in 
India (including Burma) increased from 334, 8X1, 624 gallons m 1936, to 350, 
B22, 222 gallons in 1937, the highest figure in the history of the industry. 

The Ruler of Hindol (Orissa States) announced a number of political reforms 
to be enforced in his State from the 1st. of April. The Ruler said, “I declare 
that the goal oi my Government shall be to establish full responsible Government 
in the State.” 
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The Ttihar Assembly passed a Bill seeking to repeal the Public Safety Act 
of 1933 

The conference of the All-Punjab Muslim Students’ was held at Lahore, Dr. 
Kitchlew presided. The conference opposed the imposition of the proposed 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslims and anti-imperialist forces in India 
to resist it tooth and nail 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichur under the president- 
ship of Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon, concluded after passing a number of resolu- 
tions,— The conference urged the^ introduction of full responsible Government in 
Cochin and expressed its opposition to the federal scheme. 

16th. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Speaker and scenes of unprecedented disordeiiiness were witnessed when the 
chair named two members and the members refused to leave the house— the 
members named were, Choudhiy Kartar Singh and Mr. Munilal Kalia 
(Congress). The confusion arose out of the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
drawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the Pratap, a local 
vernacular newspaper, and saying that the paper had exceeded the limit of 
fair comment, 

17th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad’s report on the Bengali-Behari controversy was 
published. In accordance with a resolution of the Woiking Committee he was 
“authorized to go into the Bihar-Bengali controversy relating to the questions of 
(1) Domicile ( 2 ) Public Services (3) Education and (4) Trade and Commerce 
and settle it finally.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Manoharlal, the Einance Minister, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee sterling ratio. He remarked, ‘Tt is 
far from certain that the currencies of the woild have been so stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

In the Madras Assembly, a resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. E. Menon was passed. The House proceeded with the discussion of the Public 
Health Bill. 

In the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Sinba moved the Money 
lenders (Eegulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void by the Patna 
High Court— The Bill was passed. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceioy and Lady Linlithgow and party ariived at 
Kolhapur. Speaking at a Slate banquet given by the Maharaja in Bis Excel- 
lency’s honour, Lora Linlithgow lef erred to the steps contemplated by the 
Kolhapur State to create a Legislative Assembly and to Federation. 

The Mahiiraja of Kapurthala announced the appointment of a Committee 
to report on the reconstitution of the State Assemtly in accordance with his 
declared “intention to review the State Assembly with the object of associating 
my poeple more intimately with the State administration.” 

In the Sind Assembly, theie was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in the House the puimort of the word ‘treason’ was the 
subject of a sally between the Premier, the Hon’ble Klian Bahadur Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwani. 

19ili. The Sind Assembly was faced with the difficult question of deciding whether 
Dr. Choitram, a Congress member, who had stated when he took the Oath of 
alliance that he did so ‘‘with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
general meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessity of the European Associ- 
ation having a clear-cut policy on all important subjects, both of Central 
and provmciar concern. 

There was again a hitch at Eajkot between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the personnel of the Eeforms Enquiry Committee. 
The renewd of Satyagiaha was threatened by the latter. 

In the Bihar Assembly, the necessity for the appointment of an impartial 
mbunal consisting of officials and non-officials to enquire into the causes of 
^ii^^stei’ near Hazaiibagh Eoad on January 12, was unanimously 

tendana Abul Kalam Azad, whose name was among the three propesed fenr 
presidei^hip of the Tiipuii Bession of the Congress, withdrew focun thse 
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thereby leaving the field to St. Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaiamayya. 

The election of delegates to the Congress session at Tripuri engrossed the 
attention of the Conp-essmen of Bengal. Although on the surface, there were 
no clear cut party divisions, four distinct groups appeared to be actually contes- 
ting the elections. Pirst, there were the a&erents of Sj. Subhas Chandra !l^se, 
the Congress President, then the Khadi Group (consisting of the orthodox 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi, led by Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose), next 
those known as the Kiron Sankar Eoy Group, and last, the young Ctongress 
Socialists, headed by Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee. 

In the Sind Assembly, Mr. Vazirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 
question of members and the Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not incompa- 
tible with the Congress pledge of independence. 

2lst The ban on the entry of Seth Jamnalal Baja] into Jaipur State was 
commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan, He wrote, ‘‘I can only 
hope against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from precipitating an 
All-India crisis.” 

At Asansol town, stray assaults and stabbing took place, as a result of which 
one Hindu was Idlled and 18 persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were injured. 

The Travancore State Congress decided to resort to direct action if certain 
conditions were not satisfied within 6 weeks, 

A resolution urging the “complete scrapping” of the present constitution and 
the immediate introduction of full responsible Government based on adult 
franchise, was passed. 

22nd. As a sequel to a “Hyderabad Day” demonstration, nearly 40 persons were 
injured, in a Hindu-Moslem clash at Delhi. 

23jfd. The Indian Industries Conference was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Bombay. He laid stress on the need for coordination of industrial effort. 

In the Sind Assembly, the Speaker entered into an elaborate explanation of 
what was meant by the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration by the leader of the Congress Paity, Dr. Choitram Gidwani, that 
'he had taken the oath of allegiance with a “mental reservation” affected his 
right to sit in the House. The Speaker ruled that the declaration did not affect 
Mr, Gidwani’s position as a member of the House. 

The statements re : election of Congress President, issued by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose gave lise to considerable speculation 
in political circles on the result of the election of the next Bresident of the 
Indian National Congress In his statement, Sj. Bose remarked, “It is widely 
believed that there is a prospect of a compromise on the Federation scheme 
between the Eight Wing of the Congress ahds the British Government during 
the, coming year.” 

A statement was issued over the signature of 7 members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress appealing to Sj. Bose to withdraw from the contest, 

His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merchants^ Chamber at Government House (Bombay) 
touched upon the Eupee Eatio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and the 
Indianisation of the Defence and other services— His Excellency rejected ^e 
plea of the deputationists for the reduction of the Eupee Eatio. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at the Orient Club, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and importance of the inauguration of Federafioa in 
India without any delay. 

24th. At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Association, problems relating to the defence of India, Federation, tiie Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Gbmt Britain 
and India were discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a Press interview at Bardoli, s^ that the Congr^s 
would be neglecting its duty if, having the power, it riirank from using it and 
allowed the spirit of the Jaipur State to be "crushed” fox want of support 
from the Congiess. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, replying to the statement of seven members of the 
Working Committee, said, “The Presidential elfsetion is wholly an affair oi the 
delege^es should be l^t to them. Let the Eight Wing who axe in a 
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decided majority in the Con^-ess, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting 
a Leftist candidate even at this late hour.” 

25th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to an address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was determined to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

3Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya announced, in a statement issued from Bardoli, 
that he would contest the Piesidential election, in which the other candidate 
was Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. ‘‘I cannot”, said he, “withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose, because I must not resist the will of valued colleagues.” 

Sardar Patel, in a statement, replied to the “amazing statement” by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which Sj. Bose was not present, but Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru were) 
“we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapproved of the step taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, asking Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose to withdraw from the contest of Presidential election. 

The Chota Nagpur Separation League passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a sepal ate Governor's province for Chota Nagpur. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the pioceedings were marked by a stormy 

B e at arms between the Premier and the Congress group, when Blhan 
ux Allah ^ Bux opened his defence of the (Government’s assessment oiders 
with a strong criticism of the Congiess Party, members of which, he stated, 
were occupying benches not by virtue of individual merit, but because they had 
contested the elections on the Congress ticket. 

26ih. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
the Euiopean Association, Bombay, expressed the view that the scheme of Fedeia- 
tion outlined in the Goveinment of India Act, 1935 afforded the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

In the Council of State, the Income Tax Bill came up for consideration. Thh 
• Bill ran to 50 pages covering about 90 clauses : the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avoidance of payment, to 
inciease penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more equitable. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru issued a statement from Almora, on the Congress 
Presidential ^ contest and said that Fedeiation could not be an issue in the 
election, as it seemed to him to be “monstrous” for any Congressman to think 
in t^ms of a compromise on that subject. He was not opposed to an election 
contot provided definite programmes and policies weie in conflict. 

Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose, in a statement, repeated his fears regaiding 
F^eration, and said that it was generally believed that a prospective list of 
Ministers for the Federal Cabinet had already been diawn up. He also repeated 
his offer to withdraw, if a “genuine” anti-Federationist were accepted as 
Congress President. 


'7th. Mr. M. N. Mookeijee, (Bihar) addressing a gathering of students of 
the (Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
COM indust^ and trade offered to educated and commercially minded youths. 

^ Brijut Subhas Chandia Bose issued another statement giving his version of the 
i^es involved in the Congress Presidential election. He also said that in 
o^ei* to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
tlmt the President should command the confidence of both the Right and L^t 
wmgs of the Congress as Pandit Nehru (fid in a magnificent manner. 

Babu R^endra ^asad issued a statement recafiing a past declaration on 
Federation by Bp Bose and after complaining agmnst its lack of clarity ended 
by sajmg, ‘ I wonder if any of the so called Rigkt wing members of the Congress 
Wm-king Committee has said anything approaching to this.’^ 

Swami Sahajananda Saras wati and Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Kisan and 
.Socialist leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congas President 
m dectmn. The statement said, “We do not think that even thc^e who do not 
views believe that Sj. Bose would not be an asset to tlie CtHigiess 
Presidentsbip at the present juncture.” 

^ Narmdra Dev, in a stetment to the Press, said, "Therek no question 

Ei^ot I«tt in this wetter. Every ^egate should consult rady ^ best 
mterests of the country and cast his vote in an unbiassed manner”* 
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28th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the Harijan drew attention to the increa-r 
sing indiscipline of Congressmen. He also said, “My time and that of co-workers 
is largely taken up in wading through complaints about corruption among 
Congressmen.” In another article in the Harijan, on “The States” Mahatma 
Gandlii remarked “the movement for liberty within the States is entering a new 
stage.” 

At the annual meeting of the Bengal Mill Owners’ Asseeiation, the President 
discussed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

The Maharaia of Bikanir, at a State banquet given by the Maharaja of 
Travancore, said, “Our States are at present going through a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment which demand our attention. 
The need therefore, for perfect concord and joint deliberations and concerted 
action is greater to-day than it was at any other time.” 

29th. Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose polled a majority of votes at the Congress 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistic Congress provin- 
ces excluding Mohakoshal (C. P. Hindi). Sj. Bose led by 204 votes. 

Dr. Eajendia Prasad, in a statement on the Gaya communal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Bakrid festival. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, presiding at the Faiidpur District Teachers’ Con- 
ference, urged the need for the reorganization of the s^-stem of education in 
this country. 

At the Moslem League Political Conference at Lucknow, the speech of Maulana 
Zafar Ali, the Punjab Moslem leader, was conciliatory in regard to the Hindu 
people not challenging to the Congress and the Hindu Sabha leaders. 

A meeting of the Sub-Committee of the All-India Moslem league was h^d at 
Lahoie, for organizing deputations to foreign countries and to Provinces in 
India. 


30th. The Council of State, New Delhi, passed the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The election of Bengali quota of 68 membeis to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee concluded : Dr. B. C. Eoy polled the largest numbei of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Mr. J. C. Gupta, Leader and Chief whip respectively of the Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly 

31st. The threatened crisis in Jaipur State drew dangerously near Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj. Treasurer of the Indian National Congies^ was evidently determined to 
defy the ban imposed by the Jaipur Duibar on his entry into the State. 

A Calcutta Gazette extraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1939.— It was proposed to have separate electorates 

for Muslims. , , . , r.. « t , , 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the re-election of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose as President of the Congress. He said, “Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a 
decisive victory over his opponent Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that 
from the very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons into 
which I need not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the argument in his 
manifestos. I think that his refeiences to his collea^ies were unjustified and 
unworthy. Nevertheless I am glad of his victoiy and since I was instrumental 
in including Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana 
Azad withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his......... 


February 1939 

Chief Events ; — The Durbar-Praja Mandal dash at Jaipur contianed •• 
Seth Bajaj arrested three times — Satyagraha at Eajtot : Mrs Gandfei and 
Miga Maniben Patel arrested — Communal Eiot at Cawnpnr — Assemblage 
of Eastern States Agency Eulers at Caleutta^Budget introduced in several 
Provincial Assemblies — Om Mandali affairs in Sind : Ministerial tan^ — 
Eesignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Workirg Ciommittee Maodbers, 
issue being difference with Sj. Bose over the policy of tbS Congress — ^Death- 
of His Excellency Lord Braboume, the Bengal Governor. 
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1 st Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, leader of the Proja Mondal of Jaipur reached Jaipur 
to defy the ban on his entry into the State. He was arrested by the Inspector- 
General of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s criticism 
of its policy re : Praja Mondal : the communicLue stated inter aha, “Mr. Gandhi 
attempts to place the whole responsibility in this connexion on the ‘British 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). He apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is His Highness the Maharaja-in -Council and not a single individual. 
Any allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

The Executive Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party of Bengal issued 
a statement in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 

Presidential election. “Mr. Gandhi’s statement has come upon the country 

as an extremely unpleasant surprise. Although it has not come too soon, people 
in general least expected it Mr. Gandhi appears to have taken a too peisonal 
view of things, for at no stage of the election, did he publicly appear on the 
scene.” 

2 nd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Santiniketan 
(Viswabharati-Tagore University) and discussed with him the implication of the 
Congress Presidential election. 

At Jaipur, the Praja Mandalists were rather bewildered but not discouraged 
by the abrupt end to the wholly unsatisfactory manner in which the first stage 
01 the campaign ended. 

Mr. Bama Ran, Agent to the Governor-General of India in South Africa, 
submitted a memorandum to the Asiatic Land Laws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Indian community of laws restricting them 
from acquiring ownership of land. 

A lesolufcion was adopted by the Maldah District Political Conference (Bengal) 
embodying “India’s National Demand”. S 3 . Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The Jaipur Durbar in leply to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Bajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that the Jaipur Prime Minister was wholly to blame. 

Rrd. Mrs. Easturbai Gandhi, wife of Mahatma Gandhi and Miss Maniben Patel 
were arrested at Bajkot on their entering the State to offer Satyagraha. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a representative of the Asso- 
ciate Press re : Congress Presidential election, observed, “It will always be 
my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that it will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people but fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Bajkot State. He said, “The 
communiques issued by the Government of India and the Jaipur Government 
on my statements on Bajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Budget session opened. Sir N, N. 
Sarcar, Law Member, introduced the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
0. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secreij;j, introduced the Bill to provide for the 
creation of four new naval reserve forces in India. 

4th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
immediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw 
from the League of Nations, was discussed. Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar moved the 
resolution on the League. The House passed without a division an adjournment 
motion to discuss the recrudescene of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, in the course of his presidential speech at the Bengal 
Provincial Political Conference, at Jaipaiguri, observed, “There is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwanted Federal scheme is imminent. The pro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and other high officials are pointers in this direction. 
It is a mistake to assume that, so far as the Congress is concern^, Federation 
m a dead issue.” 

Mr. N. B. Sarcar, Finance Minister, Government of performed the 

opening ceremony of the industrial syndicate organised by er-leteuus, mi repM^ 
to an address of welcome. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution at New 
Delhi; advising the Hindus not to join the Congress but to join the Mahasabha. 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar was in the chair. 
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His Excellency Sir John Hubback, Governor of Orissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the members of the Balasore District Islam Association, paid a 
compliment to the Orissa Ministers in respect of their attitude towards the 
Moslem community. 

5th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested at the railway station of Tikri Banri between 
Eeengus and Sikar. 

The Bengal Provincial Political Conference, at Jalpaiguii, passed a resolution 
on Federation calling upon the Biitish Government “to conceae the principle of 
self-determination to India and recognize in its entirety the constitution which 
the Congress will submit in accordance with popular will. Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the Congress President, addressing^ the conferenee, emphasized the need for 
unity among all classes and communities m India in her fight for freedom, Sj. 
Bose said, “we want Swaraj for every community and creed.” 

Mr. B. J. Kher, Piemier, Government of Bombay, in a statement on the liberty 
of the Press said, “While the Government fully recognize the need of preserving 
full freedom to the Press, it cannot permit deliberate attempts made by news- 
papers and individuals to embitter relations between the sister communities, or to 
incite the communities to act in a way which is bound to result in a breach of 
the peace.” 

6th. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda died at Bombay at 8-45 p. m. 

In the Bihar Assembly. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister, replying to an all^ation 
of favouiitism in appointments, made a statement that competency was the cri- 
terion which the Government applied specially in the case of technical appdnt- 
ments and that they were not influence by provincial or communal considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Eajendra Prasad addressed the Congress Constructive Workers’ Conference 
at Suri (Birbhum) He said that Swaraj* could not be baigained for. They must 
strive for it through the Congress constructive programme and by including a 
spirit of self-help. 

7th. The Governor-General disallow'ed an adjournment motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to secure lepresentation 
for Indian Moslems at the Palestine Conference.” The Central Assembly also 
rejected the Naval Eeserve Forces Discipline Bill by 56 votes to 45. 

Ill the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Surendi-a Bahadur Singh asked the Government 
for a list of persons whose properties were confiscated after the ‘Mutiny’, and 
also a list of those who had been granted properties for loyalty to a 
“foreign powei”. Mr. Hukum Sing, replying to the question, said that the Govern- 
ment had no information. If the members had any suggestion to make Govern- 
ment would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Earn Dayalu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly, raised the question of 
the dignity and integrity of the chair, which, he said, was challenged by Mr. M. 
Yunus, leader of the Moslem Independent Party by casting aspersions in the 
integrity of the chair by a letter relating to the re-allotment of seats in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was released at the frontier of Bharatpur State, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 

8 th. At the conference in Calcutta, of Congressmen from different parts of India, 
who supported the re-election of Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose, the unanimous opinion 
was expressed that the Congress should stiffen its attitude of hostility towards 
the all-India Federation scheme. 

A demonstration was staged by Moslems in Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands in Palestine, in connextion with the “All-India Palestine Day.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, statistics regarding communal disturbances were placed 
on the table in answer to a question by Mr. Shokatali Khan ; the stateihent 
showed that since the Congress Ministry assumed office 24 communal distur- 
bances had occurred in 17 districts up to October 1938. 

9th. The Central Assembly passed the first reading of Mr. H. A. Eadlni s Bill to 
consolidate and classify the provisions of Moslem law and to remove doubts as 
to the effect of the renunciation of Islam by a marriage tie. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in iffie course of a statement issued to the Press observed, “The 
more I think of what is happening in States in India, I see nothing but a dark 
future for this unhappy land if the Paramount Power remain a helpless witness 
to the tragedy that is being enacted in the Princes’ India for, what is happenii^ 
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in Eajkot and Jaipur, is but a sample of wbat is going to happen presently in 
other States ” 

loth. The Central Assembly started with a division, which the opposition won 
on Mr. T. S. A. Ghettiar's resolution asking for India’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. A resolution urging the termination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade Eegulation order was passed without a division. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, m a letter to S]. Subhas Chandra Bose on behalf of 
himself and 11 other colleagues on the Working Committee, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embarrassment to S]. Bose in striking his own tune of 
policy at the Tripuri session of the Congress, he and others of his way of think- 
ing would like to be relieved of the membership of the committee within a month 
which would give Sj. Bose sufficient time to choose his colleagues. It was stated 
that the decision was taken “after due delibeiation and mutual consultation 
among the members”. 


11th. M^atma Gandhi _ writing on Jaipur in the Harijan stated, “The reader 
^ouM know the distinction between the Jaipur struggle and the Eaikot one 
The Eaikot struggle is frankly for responsible Government within the State and 
IS now for redeeming the Eulei’s promise to his people The Jaipur struggle 
is on a very small and narrow issue. The one political association of Jaipur has 
virtually declared illegal for the offence of pleading for responsible 


following an attack on a Hindu 
music along Meston Eoad, near a 


alarming proportion : 19 persons 


been 

Government.”” 

A communal clash occurred at Oawnpore, 
marriage party which was proceeding with 
mosque. Curfew order was enforced. 

His HighnsM the M^araja of Kashmir announced a further stage in the 
constitution^ advance of Jammu and Kashmir State at Jammu, in the form of 
a proclamation. ' 

12th. The communal liot at Oawnpore assumed 
were kiUed and U6 injured. 

^ Jamnalal Bajajras aixesl^ on his third attempt to enter Jaipur State. 
His Exeell^cy Sii Eobert Eeid, Governor of Assam, tentatively agreed to thp 
ptop^al put forward by ks auncil of Ministers for the abolition of Kemak! 
mg Oommissionership in the Province. icmain- 

In the annual re^rt of the Department of Industries, Bengal, for 1938-39, therp 
SSsts consciousness %iong the Snca^® 

tSth. ime wmmund riot at Oawnpore showed signs of abating : 29 persona were 
beheved to have been killed and about 220 injured as the residt of the riot 
_ In the United Piovinces Assembly, Pandit Govind JBallabh Pant, the Premier 
m hia siatement on the riots, sounded a warning that stern action would be 

Sl^TanTeVSef by“theT°rtion 

were any eommunal riots m the Noakhali District uenjing mat tneie 

Mu.. 

1,4th. 15 Eulers und 20 hlimstexs met lu conference in i i ^ 

the position in the Eastern States Agency The Eaia RninK 

eireumstanees of the States” wUl be workable in the peculiar 

Asf SwoTsf 
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The Bihar Assembly adopted the Finance Minister’s motion for circulating the 
Municipal Amendment Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nebru, in Ms presidential address to the All-India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludhiana said that the States were setting the face for 
India, and said that *‘the Congress will certainly intervene in the State if the 
India Government intervene to crush the people.” 

15th. His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, K. C. S. I., 0. I. E., was appointed to 
be the Governor of the United Provinces from December, 1939 and the Hon. Sir 
E. A. Stewart, K. C. I. E., C. S. I., to be Governor of Bihar from December, 1939. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Eanjan 
Saikar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-40, announced that he 
would introduce two taxation measures during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yield additional revenue of Es. 12 lakhs a year : (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 a year on professions, trades 
and callings and employments, exempting those who do not pay income-tax. 

The Central Assembly passed a non-o&cial resolution urging encouragement of 
the manufacture of matches as a cott^e industry by increasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the license fees on the producing concerns. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general debate on the Eailway Budget, 
a variety of questions ranging from major policy, finances, rates and construction, 
to insignificant detail of organisation made the proceedings rather lively. 

In the Indian Eoads Congress, in Calcutta, interesting information about roads 
in India was revealed ; the first two papers were : '‘Soils in rdation to roads” 
by Mr. G. W. D. Breadar, District Engineer, Gurdaspur and “^e use of soH 
stabilization in unmetalled and metalM roads in India” by Mr. S. E. Mdira. 
The fact that only one third of India’s roads were metalled was stressed in 
another paper. 

The agrarian dispute in the Burdwan District (Bengal) against the payment of 
Canal dues culminated in the arrest of 18 volnnteers including the leaders of a 
group of Satyagrahis. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman containing an 
appeal for unity and public co-operation with the Government of Hyderabad. 

17th. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
the Hindu Sabha Conference at Ehulna, strongly criticized the policy of the 
Congress Governments of placating Mahomedans at the cost of Hindus, in the 
provinces where the latter were in a majority. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accepted the resignation of the Hon. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed as a member of the Council of Ministers. There was a 
redistribution of portfolios. 

At the All-India States Peoples’ Conference, at Ludhiana, the affairs in various 
States, particulaily Eajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference concluded its session. 

Leading members ot the Praja Mandal, Jaipur State, were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Om Mandh Affairs : The High Court consisting of Justices 0. M. Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering judgment at Kaiachi, held that on the material before 
them, there was nothing to show that the Om Mandh was being run for any 
wrongful purposes. They, however, remarked that as the present application (of 
Om Madhe) was not served on the rarents of the girls, they could not do any- 
thing in the matter, and dismissea the same. (It may be recalled tot in a 
recent case, where two parents served Lekhraj for the restoration of their 
daughters, the gills made sensational allegations in the court against Lel^raj, 
The Hindus in the Province held numerous protest meetings urgir^ to X^o'vem- 
ment to ban the Om Mandli and denounced it as “subvm‘sive of to 
family life.”) 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two articles in the Hanjan, one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad State, advising that the Hyderabad State Congress 
should continue the suspension of the Satyagraha movement. 

The Sind Budget revealed a siu-plus of Es. 6,68,000. 

In the Council of State, the Eailway Budget was discussed ; Hosain Imam 
urged that the Eailway Department should make all efforts to increase reTonue 
and reduce expenditure. 
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In tlie U. P. Assembly, tbe Premier gave the official estimate of the casualties 
at Cawnpore, as 42 killed and about 200 injured. Some 800 persons had been 
arrested, 

19th. The Bengal Hindu Sabha Conference at Khulna concluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus were 
passed. Mr. Savarkar presided. ^ , , _ . . 

Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, Vrce-Chancellor, Calcutta^ Universrty, in 
opening the Nadia district primary school teachers^ conference laid stress on the 
importance of primary education in the building up of a nation. 

His Highness the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held the view that the 
advent of Federation was certain, though it may not be thrust on an unwilling 
India. There would be substantial modifications. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unity. 

20th. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget revealed “just balanced” estimates, only a 
surplus of Rs. 75,000 being expected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long talk with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha, 
during which they reviewed the situation arising from the re-election of Sj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda issued a proclamation announcing 
Reforms in the State— the creation of an enlarged Dhara Sabha with an elected 
majority based on a wide territorial franchise. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S. Bajpai, in reply to Mr. T. S. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Education had generally 
approved the principle of the Wardha scheme which was one of education 
through activity. 

22nd. Thirteen of the fifteen members of the All-India Congress Working 
Committee resigned from the Committee following an informal conference with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardlia. They were : Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr, Rajendra Prosad, Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, Mr. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Deo, Mr. H. Mehtab, Mr. Kripalani, 
Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, Mr. J. Daulatram, Mr. Bajaj and Pandit Nehru. 
The principal reasons for the resignations were differences with Sj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose over the policy of the Congress and the feeling that Sj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Caoinet that represented his views. Sardar Patel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Bj. Bose that the time 
had come for the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
between differing groups in the party. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Budget was discussed critically, 
the European Group accorded its support to the Finance Minister. 

In the Central Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the “inade- 
quate representation of Moslems in the railway services” was passed without 
a division. 

2Srd. The death occurred in Calcutta of His Excellency Lord Brabourne, 
Governor of Bengal. Many tributes were paid to His Excellency in both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. Following the death of Lord Brabourne, the 
King approved of the appointment of Sir R. N. Reid, Governor of Assam, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Henry Joseph Twyanham, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

Ill th® Bihar Assembly Mr. Jamuna Karji ( Congress ) speaking on 
the Budget, reiterated the charge that the Ministry was bent upon appointing 
non-Biharis. ” 

In the U. ^ P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budget would be the revision of the scale of pay and of the 
conditions of service of all low paid employees of the Government and not 
merely of police constables. 

c! over the Surma Valley YouiK Oonfexeace at 

Sylhet, observed, Ihe field of political activity of all the radicals and pevolu- 
mon^ies is the Congress. It has grave defects, and radicals inside it expeirienoe 
great difficulties in working according to their will and consei^ce. But the 
a)n^^s is a mighty instrument created by the masses. It mm be utilized 
for the liberation of the masses. If that task is neglected by the radiaak, it 
may be utilized by others as an instrument againt the masses.” ^ 
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24th. Six Eobext Eeid assumed chaxge as Govexnox of Bengal. 

In the United Pxovinces Assembly, the Budget showed a deficit of Es. 45 
lakhs. 

In the Centxal Assembly, Six G. S- Bajpai (Secxetaij^, Education, Health 
and Lands Depaxtment) made a statemeut on the situation in South Africa 
with xegard to the proposed land legislation in South Afiica affecting Indians 
resident in the Union. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement announcing his decision to go to 
Eajkot on a “mission of peace”; the Satyagraha in Eajkot State was 
suspended. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Budget revealed a deficit of Es. 18,35,000. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council, the Budget proposals were discussed. 
Prof. C. Mahajani, while welcoming the rural uplift and educational policies 
of the Government, criticized their taxation proposals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaster. 

Mahatma Gandhi contributed three articles in the Harijan on events in three 
States, Travancore, Limbdi and Jaipur ; the first advised the Travancore 
State Congressmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking on a 
Satyagraha. 

26th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, accepted the resignation 
tendered by 13 members of the Congress Working Committee. In view of the 
acceptance of the above resignations, the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
stood dissolved. Mr. J. B. Kripalani’s appointment as General Secretary 
of the All India Congress Committee also terminated with the acceptance of 
his resignation. As a result of the dissolution of the Congress ParHamentary 
sub-Committee the Powa* of the Committee were vested in the remaining two 
members of the Wortdng Committ^ Provisional arrangement were being made 
to appoint a Congress leader to take charge from Mr. Kripalani. 

27th. Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, in his letter accepting the resignations of the 13 
members of the Congress Working Committee, hoped that the leaders would 
give him co-operation and assistance in the discharge of his duties as the Con- 
gress President. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an atmosphere of excitement 
and lively debate when the House met to consider the Calcutta Munici- 
pal Amendment Bill. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. 

The Assam Political Conference at Golaghat adopted a resolution opposing the 
proposed Federal scheme contained in the Government of India Act. 

28th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State banquet at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of good lelatious between a Euler and his subjects was more 
important to-day than ever. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Gxigg, Finance Member presented his 
last Budget. He announced only a single measure of fresh taxation--the 
doubling of the Customs duty on imported raw cotton. 


March 1939 

Chief Events : — Mahatma Gandhi’s fast on Bajkot issue — ^Oommunal 
clashes in a number of U. P. Towns and near Calcutta — 52nd. Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tripuri : the Pant Besolutroh , on 
Congress Leadership discussed : Sj. Bose’s aspersion’ on old Wording 
Committee members regretted : President's plan of an Tlllimatnm to the 
British Government rejected — Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at New Delhi — Satyagraha in Travancore State. 

1st. His Excellency Sir George Lumley, Governor of Bombay, inaugurating the 
Inter-Universities Conference in Bombay, emphaa 2 fe(i “the important and decisive 
part” which Indian Universities would have to play at &is “most interesting 
and vital period of Indian history ” 
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His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech at the State banquet in Jodhpur, 
said, ‘‘The decision as to the accession to the Federation of ^ India is one for 
your Highness to take, and neither m the case of Jodhpur nor in the case of 
any other State will any pressure in regard to that decision be brought to bear 

upon a ruler.” . , 1 i 

Eegistration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill published 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. •, i 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Orissa Premier, in replying to the Budget discussion 
in the Assembly, pointed out the need for sacrifices by the rich in favour of 


IrJLLC pUUl* 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena, Mr. Satyanarain Sinha, Pandit K. D. Palliwal and 
seven other members of the Central Assembly and also members of the 
All-India Congress Committee sent a letter from New Delhi to Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Bose, urging him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the members of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. I. C. C. 

The Madras Andhra District Congress Working Committee passed a resolution, 
expressing complete confidence and implicit faith in MahaXma Gandhis 
leadership appealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom in the same manner as before. 


2iid. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands submitted to 
the Rajkot administration were not considered — Mahatma Gandhi wrote a letter 
to the Durbar embodying his final proposals for a compromise. 

The Conference of Indian Universities held in Bombay, resolved that it was 
not desirable to shorten the length of the Degree Course. The conference also 
discussed the possibility of greater co-opeiation between the University and the 
broadcasting authorities for organizing educational programmes. 

Several problems of great magnitude with which the Government of India 
was confronted in India, were referred to in a speech by Lord Zetland, the 
Secretary of State for India, speaking at the dinner of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. He said there was at present a little trouble going on in India, 
but it concerned the India of the Princes ,rather than the provinces of Biitish 
India. There had been some trouble between the Princes and their subjects. 

Mahatma Gandhi started his fast at Rajkot. 

At Cawnpore, m the course of a clash, five persons were killed and ten injured. 

Sir George Campbell, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
(in Calcutta) of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dealt with various matters 
relating to trade, commerce and industry in India. 

Sj. Subhas (Dhandia Bose, Congress President, issued a statement replying 
to the various charges made against him after the Presidential election by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. Sj. Bose repeated his 
appeal to Pandit Nehru to shake off his vacillation and give a bold and correct 
lead to all the Radical and Progressive forces in the country and assuied Pandit 
Nehru of his loyal and ardent support. 

At the Confeience of Indian Ijniversities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medium of instruction at the different stages of education up to and including 
the Degree Course should, as far as possible, be the mother tongue of the student. 

At the annual scission of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened 
at New Delhi, Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansari, Chaiiman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in his address drew the attention of the ulemas to the “critical situation” 
through which the Muslims of India were passing in the struggle for freedom. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot. The Prime Ministers of the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Sind sent telegrams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to inteiwene in Rajkot in 
view of the situation created by the Mahatma’s fast. 

Ihe Advisory Council of Rajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Thakur Saheb “is tantamount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreasonable demands, the acceptance of which ni-ac- 
Mly^ mean surrender by the Thakore Saheb of his rights as the Ruler of the 
State m obedience to outside dictation. 

Rlne^ of Sj. Subbas (Dbandra Bose took a serious ten : his temp©ratere 
shot up to 104 degrees, with all the former painful d^ressing symptomsi 
,1® “ JVIS T -'“ United ErovinceSj tbete were sfereeal iasla&ces 

of Hmdu Moalemr clashes ; the situation was particularly serious in Benares 
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where the police had to open fire on riotous mobs. Curfew was enforced in the 
City. In Cawnpore there were 4 stray^ assaults resulting in two deaths. 

The visit of the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow to Jodhpur was concluded. His 
Excellency then visited Udaipur and speaking at the State banquet stated that 
the development of a particular foim of constitution for a State was a matter 
for the Euler himself. 

Mahatma Gandhi commented in the Rarijan upon the settlement arrived at 
between the Eamdurg Pra]a Sangh and the Euler of Eamdurg, a small State in 
the Bombay Karnatak area— theie was an opposition to this settlement by certain 
extremist sections. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Eajkot : numerous messages not only 
from individuals but from some of the Provincial Governments weie sent to the 
Viceroy to intervene. The Provincial Ministries of Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and of some others threatened to resign, if action was not taken to 
prevent the continuation of the fast by the Mahatma* 

S]*. Subhas Chandra Bose, ignoring medical advice and looking extremely weak, 
left Howrah station for Tripuri, to preside over the Congress. 

A serious Hindu Moslem fiacas broke out at Cossipore, near Calcutta : a 

S -oup of Hindus were celebrating holi at the junction of Cossipore Eoad and 
un and Shell Factory Eoad with band and music. When an altercation arose 
between the membeis of this party and Moslems, stone throwing followed and 
soon a fracas was in progress which was promptly cheeked by the police. 

There was farther grave communal rioting at Benares ; the police and troops 
had to open fire on several occasions to disperse riotous mobs. 

Swami Sahajaiianda Saraswati, President, All India Kishan Sabha addressing 
several meetings at Jubbulpore suggested to peasants to organize a march to 
Tripuri to place their grievances before the delegates and leaders of the Congress. 

Oth, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, arrived at Tripuri : he had 
earlier detrained at Jubbulpore and fiom thence he tiavelled in an ambulance car. 

The fourth day of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. His Excellency the Viceroy returned 
to New Delhi, having curtailed his Eajputana tour in view of the situation 
created by the Mahatma’s fast. The Viceroy received a telegram from Mahatma 
Gandhi in his reply to His Excellency’s message. 

In a series of communal clashes in mill districts near Calcutta, comprising 
Naihati, Tittagaih, Khardah, Kamarhati, in the Baiiackpore sub-division, ana 
Matiabruz, near Garden Eeach, one man was killed and neaily 215 people were 
injured. 

The Provincial Board of Anglo-Indian and European Education, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at their meeting at Writers’ Building, 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was in the end referred to a select 
committee without division, despite renewed attempts by the Congress to hold 
up the proceedings of the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Provincial Moslem Students’^ Conference was held at Sylhet. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhuri (ex-Minister) presided. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi bioke his fast on the receipt of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakore Saheb of Eajkot would cai-ry out the promises 
contained in his notification and that His Excellency would exert Ms influence 
to see that he did so. Mahatma GandM said that his heart was at Tripuri, but 
he had work to do at Eajkot, the problem of the State brooked no delay. II 
would not do to tinker with it. The Princes must take heroic measures. ^ ' 
The All India Congress Committee met at Tripuri. Maukna Abul Kalam 
Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, occupied the chair in the absence -pi: 
Subhas' Chandra Bose, who could not attend owing to the state of his 
health ; moves weie afoot to patch up the differences which divided Congi*es& 
during the presidential election. Aeharya J. B. Kripaiani pr^ented the annual 
report. The L^tists submitted to Pandit Nehru the draft of a resolution on 
Federation, eliminating the suggestions of an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
ment, and demanding the original resolution of anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarcar, Finance 
Minister, introduced the Finance Bill seeking to raise additional revenue by 
imposing an ungraduated tax of Bs. 30^ per annum on tmdes, professions, call- 
inga and employments^ leaving oxil of its scope those who do not pay income 
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tax. The measure met with strong opposition from Congress and Krisak Proja 
members who sought delaying its consideration by motions for circulation and 
reference to a select Committee. 

In the Central Assembly, the Rajkot crisis and Tripuri Congress Committee 
attracted most of the Congress members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 
Quaiy urn’s adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Government of India to secure the amendment of the existing 
practice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 
highlands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British European 
subjects will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. 

8th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Tripuri— he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers. 
Main interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Pandit 
G. E. Pant, which expressed confidence in the old Working Committee and 
urged Sj. Bose to nominate the new Working Committee according to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s wi ^hes. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grigg, Finance Member made a 
spirited reply to his ciitics when the House resumed general discussion on the 

Budget Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri felt that the budget of this 

country weie entirely subservient to the two ‘^Ls”, namely London and Lanca- 
shire, whose interest it was to see that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 

9th, The A. I. C. 0. at Tiipiui again discussed the resolution which expressed 
confidence in the old Woiking Committee, and urged Sj. Bose to nominate the 
new Working Committee according to Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose said that if the mover of the resolution had in mind that he (Sj. 
Bose) had cast any aspersions, he would like to repeat what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never cast any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Committee, aud that he had never doubted the bonafides of any member 
of tiiat Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two hours with representatives of the Praja 
Parishad at Rajkot, on their future work. He wrote a letter to Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western India States urging the withdrawal of the emergency regula- 
tions and lifting of the ban on newspapers. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a deficit of Rs, 17,39,000. 

10th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress opened in a tense 
atmosphere, following a adverse vote against the President’s group in the Subjects 

Committee earlier in the day The President Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 

did not attend the opening session, in view of the state of his health and 
Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad, as the seniormost ex-President, took the chair. 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose could not preside over the meeting of the Subjects 

Committee, Maulana Azad presided : the agenda before the Committee 

included Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant’s reply to the debate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ‘aspersions’ cast gainst the members of the old Working 
Committee, ieitei*ated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, and recommended • that the president 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 

Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes .....All amendments were rejected and Pandit 

Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 133. Sj. Bose, in his presidential 
address, referred to the events leading to the resignation of the Working Com- 
mittee, and said that his speech had to be brief under extraordinary circumstances. 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. He said ; “I must give clear and 
une(Juivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past. The .time 
has come to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our national demands to the 
British Government in the form of an ultimatum.” 

Shiih^ma ^dhi in an appeal to the Eajkot public recapitulated the history 
of'uie States notifications and the correspondence between mo Viceroy and him- 
self and the happy termination of his fast. He em^asized that he had 
tionally omitted the publishing of otiier materials known to him. He urged the 
n^d of top. and non-violence in the administration and in individual dStogs. 

I^slative Council the Home Minister introduced the 
and pubaihan Police (Amendment) BilL Opposition gpeakers launched n strong 
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attack against the measure and accused the Government of interfering with the 
fundamental rights and liberties of the people. 

11th. The Congress programme was altered in view of a grave turn in Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s illness. Sj. Bose remarked to Pandit Nehru, ‘T have not come 
here to go to hospital in Jubbulpore ; I would much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session is over.” Immediately after the Subjects 
Committee meeting and before the open session of the Congress all Gandhian 
leaders visited Sj. ^se, and informed him that they had decided to delete from 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s resolution, passed in the Subjects Committee 
meeting on the 10th., the portion relating to the expression of regret at the 
^‘aspersions” cast on certain past members of the Congress executive. The leaders 
also decided not to put the resolution before the plenary session of the Congress 
but to refer it to the All-India Committee, to be taken up at a future convenient 
date. The business of major importance in the Subjects Committee was the 
discussion of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s ‘national demand”. It was an anti- 
Federation resolution reiterating uncompromising opposition to the Feder^ part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee received an information that 50 women were arrested following a iathi 
charge on women Satyagrahis at Kalipatnam village, in the West Godavari 
District. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Hactue, Vice-Chancellor Calcutta University in course of 
his address at the annual convocation, made a spirited defence of the achieve- 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta University against uninformed critics* 

The Princes held a private meeting (at New Ddin}, at wMeh the Mtustiou 
arising out of ^e agitation gainst the Indian States was thoroughly discap^ ; 
4he meeting considered certain proposals regarding internal reforms in Stat^. 

In the Assam L^slative Council (Upper House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget. The dominant note in various speeches was the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budget for tackling the serious xmemployment existing in 
the province. 

Mr. R. N. Nicolls, Chairman, Darjeeling Branch of the European Association, 
outlined at the annual general meeting at Darjeeling, the principal matters that 
the Committee had worked on during the past year. 

12th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress concluded. Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadership was passed by an overwhelming majority. The 
resolution regretted the ‘’aspersions” cast against the members of the old Work- 
ing Committee, reiterated faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and recommended that the President 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes : voting was by show of hands. The Socialists xemamed 
neutral. The session rejected half a dozen amendments (including Mr. C. F. 
Nariman’s motion that in view of the alarming state of the President’s ^liii 
the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till the President was 
in a fit condition to attend the meeting). 

The decision of the greatest import was the rejection of the Congress Presidmt’s 
plan of an ultimatum to the British Government, in order to ©osure that fee 
Congress demand, common to both groups, was met within a presciiW time- 
limit.— Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose suggested a time ^ limit of six montl^ but 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said that they would be deceiving themsjdves if th^ 
thought that they could win their freedom from the British Govepiment by 
using high sounding phrases and words. What " was required was„ an 
enunciation in clear terms of the “national demand”, and pr€^>a|aiioii for fee 
struggle through purifying and strengthening fee Uongri^ OigtmizfMaon* -TMs 
view was accepted oy the Congress in the form of a long resolufe>Bf ^Jeftning 
the Congress demand. ... 

13fe. His Excellency the Viceroy opened fee session of fee Chamber of Princes at 
New Delhi. Over 50 Ruling Piinces and Chiefs were preseat. 

In fee Central Assembly, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed movm ti^ first of fee Moslem 
League Party’s cut motions, in order to discuss fee madequate xepresmfelion of 
Moslems in fee Central services, other than fee Railways. 

I4fe. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose ou his way back to Calcutta fcoim Tiip^ was 

' '4etamed at Dhanbad owing to his ill-healfe. 

3 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes in thanking 
His Excellency the Viceroy for presiding at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes, stated, ‘‘The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their 
States with due regard to local condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us in the matter of 
constitutional reforms in our States*” , . . . 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the Government weie without a policy or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in reply to Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherji, ex- Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

At Faridpur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches of the Hindu 
Sabha in every union of Faiidpur (Estrict and the organization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were passed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency oiE Eai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatter] ee. 

The Bengal Government sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Subarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police officers to attend any^ public meeting for the purpose of 
reporting Ihe proceedings of such meetings.— There was a tie over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. S. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.— The amendment was moved by Dr. Eadha Kumud Mukherji 
(Congress) and sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. 

‘l5th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi— the 
•interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of cut motions on the general 
Budget. Mr. S. Satymurthi moved the first of the Congress party cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

The C. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed a surplus of Es. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta and Subarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 


i6th. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Rajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four persons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur- 
der of M^or R. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern States Agency, at Ranpur. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resumed on 
general Budget, Mr. T. S. A. Ohettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, relying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent appeal to the Opposition 
party to lend him their full co-operation and assistance in effacing communalism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Arya Samajists including Lala Deshbandhu Gupta and 
Professor Sadhikar waited on Mahatma Gandhi with regard to Arya Samai 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad State. 


17th. The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Select Committee 
by the Revenue Minister. 

Mr. B. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presiding 
at the annual general meetmg of the Association at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta 
surveyed the position of the coal industry. 

In the Bffiar Legislative Assembly, the establishment of an Agricultural 

Sd? ae ^ 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, Governor of the K W. F P in 

Assembly Chamber, ma3e a 

si^ey of ae various problems facing the Frontier Province. . m e a 

Assembly resumed its Budget session. The Hindu TndrtnAnrfATif 
® Md out, due to the dleged fail^ %i the &riment to ffi 

number of which increased to eleven. The dem^S 
melnded^ the bannmg of the Om Mandali, the implementry of the mremier’a 
tiie assessment proposals and oppofitioa to the expa^ton xf 
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18th, In the Bengal Assembly, in reply to a question by Mr. Mann Subedar, Sir 
Eeginald Maxwell, Home Member, stated that the Government were alive to the 
danger of subversive propaganda in this country financed from abroad but regretted 
thas they were unable to divulge publicly the information in their possession. 

In the Orissa Assembly, Talcher refugees and Burma riot figuied prominently 
in the course of discussion, 

Mr. Pattom A. T. Pillai, President, Travancore State Congress and Mr. G. 
Ramchandran, member of the State Congress Working Committee and member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, were arrested under sec. 40 of the Travan- 
core Ciiminal Procedure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head “General 
Administration^^ but refused the Budget provision of Rs. 44, 239 under the head, 
“Commissioners” on a cut motion moved by Maulavi Muhammed Amjad Ali 
(Goalpara). The Government agieid with this motion. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk with a number of former members 
of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those present were 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Vfilabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. A telegram was received from Sj. Sarat 

Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit. The absence of emergency 

provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an interrugnum during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of commit 
and there was a hardening of the oppinion which was expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jaipur Satyagraha was suspended. 

Seventeen persons were injured as the result of a communal clash at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, spiking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary 
Secretary, declared that Government were prepared to purchase as much Khadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Spinners' Association for police uniforms. 

20th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Rs. Rs. 2,14,55,000 for the Police Department gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the province and to upset the existing order of society. 

21st. The Assam Legislative Aseembly passed the demands for grants under the 
heads “Land Revenue”, “Administration of Justice” and “Provincial Excise” 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 27,97,600 ; Rs. 6,96,400 and Rs. 3,51,800. 
But the provision in the Budget for the appointment of an Advocate-General 
for Assam was subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The Government, 
however, defeated the Opposition. 

In the Bihar Assembly, discussion on two cut motions against the demand in 
respect of “General Administration” occupied the entire day's sitting. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police w^e voted. 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem understanding 
was emphasized by the leaders of both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real victory would not come to the 
Congress until they had removed the barriers between the two people, while 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai believed that the differences were more psychological than 
real and confidently hoped that they would march together “to that liberty which 
is ours.” The Moslem League party remained neutral on the voting in lie 
Divorce Bill debate. 

Tbe Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to* 38, 
when Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a duty 
of Es. 1-4 per maund by four annas. ' ^ - 

In the Bihar Legislative Assembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
a cut motion, said, “The Government are alive to the seriousn^ of rural in- 
debtedness and are contemplating rdief measures more important and more far 
reaching than a conciliation Bill.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, after a two-days^ lively debate, the House r^eot^ hy 
So votes to 35, the cut motion of the Congre^ Party to censure the g^ew 
poficy of the Government in r^rd to jail administrtion in the Punjab. _ 
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2Brd. In the Central Assembly, Sir H. P. Mody's amendment to omit tbe provi- 
sion in the Finance Bill to double the import duty on raw cotton was passed 
in the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. The Moslem League party remained neutral. 

Dt. J. S. Morgan, K. 0. explained what the position of Indian ^ States 
would be under Federation, when he delivered his Tagore Lecture in the 
University of Calcutta on “Federalism and the Government of India Act.” 

In Lidiore, over a hundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party of 
about 2000 Kishans from various villages of the Lahore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly Chamber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax. 

Om Mandali -.—Following the failure of Dada Lekhraj to carry out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Mandali, the Government served him with an order under sec. 144, Or. 
P. 0., to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
fem^e inmates of the said institution to any place wherein he may be for the 
time being. -'Om Radhe^\ President of the Mandali, was d.irected by another 
order to ^stain from admitting male members to the institution. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar issued an order appointing a Constitu- 
tion Committee, with Eai Bahadur Eangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self-Government should be developed in the State 
and in what manner the constitution of the Legislative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasing association of the people with 
the administrative machinery, due regard being paid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the State.— The Committee consisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandah affairs : Sadhu Vaswani, the leader of the Satyagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 36 volunteers including 12 ladies were taken into 
custody by the police when they attempted to march in a procession to the 
, Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The District Magistrate served 
an, order under sec. 144 Or. P. C. on Sadhu Vaswani and others. 

In Sind Assembly Eao Sahib Gokuldas moved an adjournment in 

wiiii Sadhu Vaswani’s arrest.-“SupporterB of the motion vehemently 
toosed promulgation of an order under Sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, 
who they -said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted that the 
Mandali” should be banned, Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim Le^ue) 
^ggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to ban the institution, if there 
was no l^al provision at present. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said : The Government had to 
protect the civil liberties of all The Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. The Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
law whereby they could close the Mandali. He added that cases were pending 
m the Court The Pi’emier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux gave an account of the 
genesis of the trouble. The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore Satyagraha The first President of the Travancore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattom A. Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action^ ^ Messrs G. Earn Chandra and P. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 


^1. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose^ the Confess President, in a statement to the 
Press, set forth the reasons for the delay in announcing the new Congr^s 
Working Committee. Sj. Bose said that specific matters like the appointment 
d the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until and unl^s 
the general issues arising out of the adoption by the Congr^s d Pandit G. B. 
Pant’s resolution had b^n fully discuss^ and decide upon after consultation 
mth Malmtma Gancffii. Sj. Bose said that he would like to asc^iain from 
M^atma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation of Pandit PsmI’s rescdution^ nmnely 
wetiter he took it as a vote of no-confidence on Bj. Bose and dadred him to 
l^gn the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt ait rapprodiment 
M^atma Gandhi and the Congress Presidoity al^hoi^ Si B<^ 

Mahatma GamK m Ms side. 
Assembly rejected by 50 votes to 42 the Mnano© mi was 
House with the Governor-General’s reeommeatoim tMd it 
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At the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, the new Indo-British Trade Agreement was strongly criticized by 
Sir Hari Sankar PauL 

Om Mandali : In the Sind Assembly, the Hindu Independent Party decided 
at its meeting at Karachi to table a “no-confidence’^ motion and were obtaining 
the necessary signatures of the members of the Assembly. They sent 
telegrams to the Hindu members of the Assembly who were out of station 
then to come to Karachi. 

26th. At Meerut a decision to appoint a Committee to examine and report on 
the various draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the present 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the Moslems in India, was 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves effectively and assuring them of 
its fullest support. 

At the annual session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, observed, “It is 
a happy sign that Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organizing themselves. That is why, although I am a Maratha, I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.^’ The Hindu Sabha stood for Hindutma 
which embraced Hindu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
upon with needless suspicion. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, strong speeches were made whar the 
Tripuri sesron of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed critioizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Ocmgress constituticm. — 
The meeting was convened by a section oi Congressmen. 

27fh. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a notably 
cleat explanation of the intricacies of the new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its approval in the Central Assembly. He stressed the value 
of the arrangement with a country which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s trade had been steadily increasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the Sind Assembly, a no-confidence motion m the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Excellency the Governor of Sind accepted the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. N. Roy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armoui 7 raid and deprecation of Mahatma Gandhi’s act were uttered. The 
conference concluded after adopting a series of resolutions demanding refund of 
the punitive tax and the collective fines realized from Chittagong during the 
terronst movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and between all 
left forces in the Congress to build a national front in the fight for freedom. 

The Committee set up by His Highness the Ruler of Mandi State td revise 
the constitution of the Mandi State Legislative Council, with a view to enlarging 
its powers, submitted its report. 

28th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to join hands in furtheiing the Congress cause in fiie 
province and uphold the honour of the province and of the country as a whole. ' 

An important constitutional point involving the rights and privileges of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly was raised by the Speaker (Bian Bahadur AzM 
Haque) when a non-official Bill called “The Rural Poor and Unemployed Rdfi^ 
Bill” as passed by the Upper House came up for consideration. The 4ue^n 
was whether a Bill which, when originally introduced in the U^?^ tpn- 

tdned provisions having financial obligations by the Govemm^t^' 
Bubseiiuently been changed and passed by that House, could le ' to fibe 
Lower House in that changed form for consideration. 

In the Caatral Assembly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Secretary for External Affairs) 
informed Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar that the Government of India were corresponding 
with the Government through His Majesty’s Minisfer on the subject of 

Indiana in Ai^hanistan, and they w^e endeavouring to obtam an improvement 
of condition with regard to ti*ade and otha: matters. 

The Assembly refected by 59 votea to 47 the Commerce Member^s 

Hiotkm Indo-Britii^ i^eaaieat he approved* Before 
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Mr. M. A, Jinnah announced that the Moslem League Party would remain 
neutral. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the demands under the heads “Industiies”, 
Jails and Convict Settlements, Civil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest weie granted. 

2Sth. A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, convened by 
non-Oongressmen to protest against the financial policy of the United Provinces 
Government. 

30th. The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-British Tiade Agreement by 
28 votes to 10, 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed demands for grants under “Veterinary^’, 
•‘Co-operation”, “Miscellaneous Departments” and under “Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increased number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe ciiticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 

31st. The Central Assembly passed without a division. Sir Keginald Maxwell’s Bill 
for the Eegistiation of Poreigneis with an amendment seeking to include in the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sii Bijay Chand Mahatab, Mahaiajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, in Calcutta, 
made an appeal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of “anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the Madhe Sahaba agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The police opened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injuied. A confew Older was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Partv. The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent ana promised to deal with the Om Mandali suitably. 


April 1939 

Chief Events : — Federal Court Award on the Ea]kot Dispute : Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings : Moslem agitation in the State : Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Vira walla — Om Mandali agitations 
continued — Muslim League meetings held in different parts of the country — 
Tabarra agitation at Lucknow — All India Landholders’ and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya — All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta : S], Subhas Bose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form a Working Committee : Babu 
Bajendra Prosad elected President. 

1st. The Maharaja of Santosh died in Calcutta,— he was the President of the 
former Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved by 
the Government : Assam Sales of Motor Spiiit and Lubricants Taxation Bill 
Assam Sales Tax Bill, Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assain 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Haitjan^ Mahatma Gandhi wrote, “Those who lightly 
talk of freedom in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Sind Assembly Messrs Nichaldas Vazirani and Diamal Daulatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 

2nd. His Excellency the Gova'nor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Oraik, perfomed the 
OTening ceiemony of the Emerson Barrage, which marked the completion of the 
xlaveli project. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Calcutta, 
a public meetmg was held under the presidency of Mr. Santosh Kumar . Basu* 
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an ex-Mayor of Calcutta, to protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act 
(Amendment) Bill, engaging the attention of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

3rd. Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, gave his verdict on the Rajkot dis- 
pute.— Ref ei ring to the documents under dispute Sir Mauiice Gwyer declared 
that according to them the Thakore Sahib undertook to appoint the persons re- 
commended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himself 
any discretion to reject those of whom he disapproved. The Thakoie Sahib, 
the^ Chief J ustice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsideration but unless it could be shown that any of the persons were 
neither servants nor subjects of the State, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was entitled 
to have the last word. The Chief Justice also remarked, ‘T am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be strongly held without being dishonestly held, and 
I permit myself to hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its difficult task in an atmosphere free from accusations and leciiminations. The 
interests of parties are of importance, but I conceive that of no less importance 
are the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Rajkot.” 

The Bihar Assembly passed an official resolution urging the abolition of the 
excluded areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Gandhi in 
Delhi which lasted hours— the interview was generally regarded as a natural 
sequel to the publication of the Gwyer Award. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a protracted debate, agreed to proceed 
with the consideration of the Moneylenders’ Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee. Incidentally, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) gave a 
ruling that the provincial legislature was quite competent to legislate on money- 
lending. 

The Satyagraha campaign in the Mewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protesting against the com- 
munique fixing the hours for the stoppage of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. 

The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Sir Aditya Narayan Singh of 
Benares, at Ramnagar fort, in Benares State. 

5th. In the Sind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Sind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
commended that dowiies should be limited to a maximum Rs. 500/- 

6th. The Central Assembly passed the Taiiff Amendment Bill relating to broken 
rice, silk, paper, and pulp and magnesium chloride. 

Dr. S. G. Law, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association, in Calcutta, made an appreciative reference to the 
woik of the Land Revenue Commission, presided over by Sir Fiancis Floud. 

The Assam Assembly canied by 57 votes to 28 the Agiicultuial Income-Tax Bill, 

The Opposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a certain 
remark made by Mr. Mozammal Huq (Coalition Paity) duiing discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill. 

0??? Mandali : The order under Sec. 144 Cr. F. C. putting a ban on male mem- 
bers entering the Om Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
fuither period of 14 days. 

The Princes of Kathiawar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar House, Rajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar. The discussions centred round the recent proposals of the Resident 
for the Western India States for a common Police force and a common High 
Court for the smaller States. 

7th. Sj. Subhas Chandia Bose issued a statement to the Press regarding the award 
of Sir Maurice Gwyer on the Raikot affair. He said, ‘T have just finished 
reading Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Award on the Rajkot affair. The Thakore Sahib’s 
refusal to implement the agreement entered into with Sardar Patel had been a 
rude and painful shock to every body and most of all to Mahatma Gandhi. Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai, I hope the Thakore Sahib will have no hesitation in accep- 
ting the award in the proper spirit and that he will take steps to implement it 
without delay. I hope further that the Reforms Committee will prepare a charter 
of the people’s rights and that it will be adopted by the State.” 
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At Luctnow, Six hundred Shias were arrested for publicly reciting Tabarra. 
Those arrested included some of the members of the old Eoyal family. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier, N, W. Frontier Province, in an interview re : 
certain provisions of the North-West Frontier Province Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, observed, “The Congress has always stood for the just piotection 
of lights of eveiy community, and I, as an ordinary soldier of the Congress 
army, must cairy out the Congiess policy. 

8th. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Landholders’ 
Association at Lucknow, declared that in the event of vvar, Indian ^ landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King. 

Mr. J. N. E. Mehta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambeis of Commerce, in Delhi, urged separate trade agreements with 
several European countries for developing India’s trade. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
League, at New Delhi, made a statement that the Moslem League was not 
pledged to any particular scheme of Federation and that a final scheme would be 
drawn up by the Working Committee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as President of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed, “The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi issued an article entitled “Have I erred,” which was in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Eajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of proportion, that he should not have been “dancing attendance on the 
Viceroy and that his action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congiess Opposition to Federation. 

At the meeting of the General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in Calcutta, resolutions weie passed urging the Government not to re- 
cognize the claim of the Indian National Congress, to be a “national” organiza- 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, “the only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and' calling upon Moslems to counteract the evil effects of the Commu- 
nist movment in Bengal. 

In his presidential speech at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpur, Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannerjee, Principal of the Univer- 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He pointed out that though the 
Government had in the current year made considerable provision for the grant of 
stipends and scholarships, the grants would be on the basis that 60 p, c. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 percent to the scheduled castes and 20 p. c. to ‘others’ 
—including 65*5 percent of the Hindu students in the affiliated institutions. 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in his presidential address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, ‘‘A revolutionary change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new uige for knowledge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroundings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedience in the past. The old sadness is giving way to buoyancy. A new spiiit 
is abroad in the villages, and if we make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give a proper direction to peasant activities we can make them an 
irresistible force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be brought home 
to them.” 

The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, piesiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, appeal^ to the landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modern world, re-establish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Conference elected the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the Federation and adopted the constitution drafted by the 
constitution Sub-committee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the amendments which were moved should be referred to a 
sub-committee. 

The Committee of the Moslem League, presided over by the Eaja of Pirpur 
maintained in its report on the Wardha Scheme of Education that the scheme 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the Congress 

The All-India Women’s Conference made an appeal for supporting the pro- 
posed inquiry into the rights of Indian Women, re. Mr. Jinaraja Hedge’s inso- 
lation m the Central Assembly regarding the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the legal rights and disabilities of women in India. 
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10th. The Suani leaders of Lucknow decided to seek legal relief with regard to 
the recitation of Tabarra by Shias and they approached the Local Government 
for sanction to launch prosecution against Shias. 

Attempts to solve the problem of refugees from Talcher in Angul reached a 
deadlock following the stand taken by the Euler of Talcher that the agreement 
arrived at an ofieial conference in Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 
on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Eajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadan States in the Chattisgaih division. 

At the open session of the Provincial Muslim League, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, presided. The conference 
appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and financial condition, to 
use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give preference to 

goods produced by Muslims. Finally, it was resolved that “the Government of 
India Act is incomplete” and that the All India Muslim League should be 

asked to prepare a preferable constitution, which would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League expressed 
the opinion, in Calcutta, “under no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the Congress as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.” The Committee declared that in matters concerning 

the Muslims, the Government should always be guided by the opinion of the 
Muslim League “as the sole and acknowledged representative of the Muslim 
Community.” 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi had a 75 minutes’ talk with Mr, E. C. Gibson, President, 
Western India States, on Eajkot affairs. The problem of deciding upon the 

personnel of the Eeforms Committee in accordance with the notifications issued 
by the Thakore Sahib of Eajkot State on December 26, 1938, encountered a 
fresh hitch. 

In the Central Assembly, Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discussed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted that the question 
raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill was one of great importance and deserved every 
sympathy, but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his present Bill. 

In the 0. P. Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 
against the refusal of tlie Deputy Speakei, Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, to give 
provisional consent to the adjournment motion (re : arrest of 145 Moslems of 
Biswa village, in Buldana district) tabled by Mr. M. M. Haq and Mr, 
Hidayat All. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, at his birthday Durbar, announced the 
institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 

12th. The Central Assembly passed Mr. D. M. Hedge’s resolution recommending 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present position 
of Women under the existing laws with special reference to rights and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of prqperty, rights of 
guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, rights in respect of joint 
family property, rights of inheritance and succession and marital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal.— “It will be open to His Excellency 
(the Governor) after considering the facts of the case to give consent to a 
fresh prosecution under 477 A. (of the code) if he should thmk fit.” 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi decided to submit to the Thakore Sahib the names of 
seven persons for membership of the Eeforms Commrttee in the light of his 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. 

Dr, Pattavi Sitaramayya, in the course of an interview at Bangalore 
suggested the possibility of^ a Eoyal Commission shortly coming to investigate 
the position of various States in India. 

14th. The conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputation at 
Eajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding representation on 
the Eeforms Committee.—A Bhayyat’s deputation waited on the Thakore Sahib. 

The Central Assembly passed without a division Sir M. ZafruHah Khan’s 
Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty on sugar from Es. 7-4 to Es. 6-12 and 
to continue it until 1941, 

4 
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In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home Minister made an 
important announcement regarding the question of the unification of the Bar 
and the abolition of the dual system on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court ; he supported the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 

15th. The negotiations with Moslems at Eajkot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Eeforms Committee, having failed, Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Thakore Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. 

A proclamation announcing the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Duibar at Agartala. 

16th. At Eajkot, about 500 Bhayats and Moslems staged an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma Gandhi during evening prayers at the Eashtriyashala. 

At Lucknow, a vigorous indictment of the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry’s administrative policy, specially in regard to prohibition, and various 
other taxation measures was made at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress elements in the province. — Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided. 

The majority of the Hindu shopkeepers in Calcutta observed hartal as a 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 16 Down Passenger at Majdia, 65 miles 
from Calcutta, on the Eastern Bengal Eailway. 32 persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have been injured. 

The question of representation of Bhayats and Girasias on the Eajkot 
Eeforms Committee took a new turn following coirespondence between Mahatma 
Gandhi and the president of the Griasias’ Association. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
and Mr. P. 0. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the need for the formation 
of the Working Committee of the Congress piior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Eighteen taluqdars, headed by Eaja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
meeting of the British India Association as a protest against the passing of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi m the dispute between 
taluqdars and the U, P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a protest against the 
new land assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Satyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 

IStK 3^., Eabindra Nath Tagore aed Sir P. 0. Eoy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and S], Subhas Chandra Bose requesting that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view fn 
putting an end to the present state of aflfairs. ^ ^ 

^'‘Sue, in a Press statement 
cnhcized Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 

CommittM°™^ Co“imittee, and advised Moslems in the State to boycott Se 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Oommitt.. 
T^e Thakore Baheb replied to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of April 15 statiS that 
sis of the s^en names mentioned in Sardar Patel’s list did notaonear^ tn ho 
siibmots of Rrnkot State. He also referred to the non-inclusion of rSentatives 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee ^ esencatives 

A situation resembling a “siege” developed at Digboi as a result of the strained 

o» tb. Mom. (SZlES. 

Pandit Jawharlal.N^ru paid a visit to Sj. Subhas Chandra S at r)har,h.d • 
were engaged in deep conversation for about 3i hours in the 

AllahabS"’ ®fter wUren"di?llte% 

inaugui-ated at Gwalior by the Maharaja 

20th. Mahatma Gmdhi had a discussion with the members of the Pmi« Porioh a 
at Ra]kot and had an mteiTiew with Mr. Gibson, the ResidSt. ^ ^ f’anshad 
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His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Sir John Woodhead, K. C. 
S. I., I. C. S , as Governor of Bengal with effect from June 11, in consequence 
of the grant of leave to His Excellency Sir Robert Reid K. C, S. I., K.K). I, E., 
Governor of Assam and at present acting Governor of Bengal. 

In Bengal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were witnessed duiing a dis- 
cussion regarding the admissibility of an adjournment motion submitted by Mr. 
Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Congress) to discuss a speech delivered by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq at a recent meeting of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League in Calcutta. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second meeting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Europeans and Anglo Indians in the province wei‘e 
adapti^ themselves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Sir Henry Gidney, M. L. A. (Central) and piesident-m-chief of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of the Association held in Lahore, said, “Cultivate friendship 
with our Indian brethren. Treat them on an equality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.’’ 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter from Mr. G. 0. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was reached on the constitu- 
tion of the Reforms Committee at Rajkot. 

Mr. M. M. S. Ispahani, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Presidency Moslem 
League in a statement said that Mahatma Gandhi was tiying to back out of a 
definite and unconditional promise which he gave to Moslems of Rajkot to include 
their representatives on the Reforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Digboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “the 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Digboi and will study the whole situa- 
tion on the spot. In the belief that the quariel is susceptible of settlement the 
Government have authorized him to • announce their willingness to set up a 
Conciliation Board. The Government hope that the parties to the dispute will 
accept this and woik in co-operation to make a settlement possible and peaceful 
relationship between the parties will soon be lestored.” 

There was a clash between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nehra 
in Darbhanga distiict~a number of Kishans weie injured. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi visited Durbar Virawala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported offer regarding the appointment of the 
Committee on Rajkot reforms. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of “full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat Ali (Unionist) was adopted by the House. The Opposition 
stayed away as a protest during the debate against the Speaker’s ruling which 
gave priority to the full confidence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion. 

23rd. The talks at Rajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbar Virawala in con- 
nexion with the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, the Mahatma’s Secretary, put forward a strong plea for inter- 
vention by the Crown Representative in the Rajkot dispute. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Durbar Virawala declined to have the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee appointed on basis suggested by Mr. Virawala. Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be converted into a 
majority. In a written statement to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 
‘‘Rajkot to me has been a priceless laboratory. My patience has been sorely tried 
by the tbrtuous politics of Kathiawar. I have told Mr. Virawala, T am defeated, 
may you win’.” 

A resolution condemning the Calcutta Municipal Bill and suggesting steps to 
coinlJat it, was passed at tjie meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A resolution reiterating the Congress policy of non-participation in an “Im- 
perialist War” was passed at a meeting held in connexion with the observance 
of an “anti-war day” in Calcutta.— Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose presided, 
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85th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the situation in Eaibot — “Eajkot 
seems to have robbed me of my youth. I never knew that I was old Now I 
am weighed down by the knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what it was 
to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated in Bajkot. My ahimsa has 
been put to a test as it has never been subjected to before."’ 

26th. Mr. Nishit Chandra Sen and Piince Yusuf Miiza, Congress nominees were 
unanimously elected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta, The 
election was held in the Calcutta Corpoiation building. 

Mr, K. F. Nariman, presiding at the South Calcutta Political Conference, 
made vehement condemnation of Fascist methods and “group power” politics in 
the Congress. The speaker appealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
the event of deterioration of the international situation and adopted two resolu- 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by the Sind Government to inquire into the Om 
Mandah affairs, unanimously came to the conclusion that the Om Mandali was 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion with the Congress President, Sj. 
Subhas Bose at Sodepur Ashram, near Calcutta, regarding the personnel of the 
Congress Worlnng Committee and various other matters connected with the 

future programme of the Congress. Pandit Nehru was also present and took 

part in the discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
the world was : “I am fighting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in the 

Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 

set the seal upon that— if I feel the power— I am quite capable of tasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, which is getting loady to embaik upon sui- 
cide on a scale hitherto unknown to the history of this world.” When he was 
asked if he had come to Calcutta on a peace mission seeing that he had advised 
Sardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that the reason 
for Sardar Patel’s not coming was that it was in the best interests of the country 
to absent himself from Calcutta. 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Students’ Conference was held 
at Jorhat— Prof. Humayun Kabir, m. l. c. (Bengal) presided. 

28th. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other Congress leaders were adjourned, no definite result having been reached. 
Seven members of the All-India Committee joined in the discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Eajendra Piasad, Acharya Kripalani, Pandit Jawaliar- 
lal Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattavi Sitaramyya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Sanker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops opened fire on a mob in Gangpur State, Orissa. 

Swami Shahajananha Saraswati, the Kisan leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the release of political prisoners. Among other 
speakers were Mr. Jayprakash Naiain and Prof. N. G. Eanga. 

29th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, tendered his resigna- 
tion when the All India Congress Committee met at Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
for the first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not present at the meet- 
ing. Sj. Bose reported his failure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had received from Mahatma Gandhi and made a statement 
giving reasons for his decision.— The development, which caused a sensation, was 
a sequel to the diffeiences between the Congress President and other members 
of the old Working Committee on matters of principle and programme and also 
to the Tiipuri resolution which directed that the Working Committee would be 
formed in accoidance with Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes.— Mahatma Gandhi’s 
letter said : “knowing your own views and knowing how you and most of the 
members^ (of the old Working Committee) differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names it would be an imposition on you. Such being the 
case jou are tree to chose your own Committee.” 

Sj. Bose in his statement referred to the Tiipuri mandate and said if, as sug- 
gested by Gandhiji, he were to form a working committee of his own choice, he 
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would not be able to report to the A. I. C. C. that such a Committee command- 
ed the implicit confidence of Gandhiji. Sj. Bose felt that his presence as Presi- 
dent at this juncture might possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handicap to the 
A. I. 0. C.— ^for instance the A. I. 0. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Work- 
ing Committee in which I shall be a misfit.” 

Pandit Nehru made moving appeal to Sj. Bose to withdraw his resignation,— 
he suggested that the old Woiking Committee should be reappointed en bloc but 
that new blood might be infused by the inclusion of two members in place of 
Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj (in prison) and Mr. Jaiiamdas Daulatram (who had neen ill) 
yrho were not in a position to discharge thir duties as members of the Work- 
ing Committee. During the debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain, General Secretary of 
the Congress Socialist Party, referred to a suggestion that Pandit Nehru should 
be appointed General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope that the 
Pandit would accept the ofl&ce. 

Some Socialist leadeis met Sj. Subhas Bose after the A. I. C. 0. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehiu’s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Eajkot sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to approach the Euler to 
settle their differences. 

30th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad was elected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought permission of Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chair) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had suggested previously in the 
form of a resolution depended on the fact whether Sj. Bose was willing to with- 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and he would, therefore, 
like to have Sj. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution would 
not meet with the approval of Sj. Bose, he would withdraw it. 
Pandit Nehru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Committee there would be room 
for more than two membeis. 

Sj Bose emphasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com- 
mittee, and said that he had hoped that some consideration would be shown 
to his view-point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the office. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal worker. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the Piesident to reconsider his decision in the light 
of assurances contained in Pandit Nehru’s statement, and her own speech was 
an appeal for unity. She invited Sj. Bose to give his final reply. Sj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that his reply could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Baroda, impressive scenes of great magnificence marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwar. 


May 1939 

Chief Events : — Porraation of a new bloc within the Congress called 
the “Forward Bloc” announced by S]. Subhas Bose — Shia-Sunni tension 
continued . Disturbances at several places — Moslem League Conferences 
held in different parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation — 
Peaceful end of the Eajkot dispute. 

1st. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The names 
of the members of the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Eajendra 
Piasad, the Congress President. They were : Maulana Abul K^alam Azad, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel, Seth Jamnalal Baja], Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Mi. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Mr. Harekrishna 
Mahatab, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eoy and Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. Sj.- 
Subhas Bose and Pandit Nehru declined to serve but offered to give their co- 
operation in every way. Dr. Eajendra Prasad informed the house^ that the 
personnel of the new Working Committee had the approval of Gandhiji- 
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The Gangpur Duibar issued a statement that a judicial enquiry into the inci- 
dent in Gangpur State (Orissa), in which police opened fire, was ordered to be 

2iid. Pandit Jawahaiial Nehru, in addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, stressed 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-India outlook ; he also gave 
reasons for not serving on the Congress Working Committee. He said _ that, 
by remaining outside it, he would unite the new forces that were abroad in the 

^^M^appeal was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, 
and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and a few others, by the Eaja of Mahmudabad, 
the Raja of Pirpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a settlement on the 
question of tabarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occuried in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnpore : 
about 40C)0 workers were affected. 

An order under Sec. 144. Cr. P. C. was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 

3rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the “Forward Bloc”. — The object was to “rally 
all radical and anti-imperialist progressive elements in the country on the basis 
of a minimum programme, representing the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among radicals of all shades of opinion”. The “Forward Bloc”, Sj. Bose 
said, would function as an integral part of the Congress. 

The 5th. session of the All -India Gandhi Seva Sangh commenced at Biindaban 
(Champaran) and was opened by Mahatma Gaudhi. Dr Rajendra Prasad, Con- 
gress President, unfurled the Congress flag. He observed that many persons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the principle of non-violence. It was also 
held in certain sections that these princrples were not applicable in all cases. He 
would declare emphatically that truth and non-violence were applicable uni- 
versally. 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over 3000 Sunnis 
assembled at the ^ Idgah (Lucknow). For the first time the Sunnis were granted 
the right of reciting Madhe Saheba publicly and moved out in procession 
singing praises of the four Khalifas. 

Twenty-one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem League 
volunteers during the Barawafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bareilly. 

Om Mandalt The period of operation of the prohibitory order (under Sec. 
144 Cr. P. C, served on Dada Lekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further extended for two weeks. 

4th. The Ruler of Talcher State (Orissa) made an important announcement 
making certain concessions in older to induce the refugees to return to the State. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, m opening a basic education 
camp organized by the Bihar Government, which was a prominent feature of 
the All-India Seva Sangh at BiindaDan, explained the potentialities of the 
Wardha scheme of education in bringing about a regen eiati on of the country. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar announced that Kathiawar Princes would 
hold joint deliberations each month to discuss problems of common interest and 
for making a united stand, 

5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continue unabated their 
civil disobedience campaign in reciting the Tabarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reached. The total number of arrests amounted to 8,200. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bengal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Calcutta. It was observed that the field of Bengali 
literature offered a platform on which Hindus and Moslems of the province 
could work together unitedly. 

The Raja of Bamra State (Oiissa) granted reforms to his subjects consistent 
with the education and political enlightenment of his people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in course of a telegram to Mr. Virawala at Rajkot, advised 
him not ^ slight the accredited representatives of the people, -and maintained 
that Mr. Dhebar was not an outsider. 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts for Anglo-Indians in certain sections of the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
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and Customs departments, and also the fixinp; of Es. 55 as the minimum 
remuneration for the community in the Eailway and the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments. 

6th. Sj. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, referred to the events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February, 
Sj. Bose gave an account of what had transpired at the meetings between 
himself, Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders at Sodepur and Calcutta 
on the question^ of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. C. C. meeting. He said, “Self-respect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having made all possible attempts 
to reach an honourable compromise and to avert a conflict within the 
Congress.” 

Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the leader of the Praja Parishad, Eajkot, sent a message 
to Gandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Darbar Virawala was 
prepared to grant. 

The Bombay Presidency Moslem League resumed its session at Sholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, Inau- 
gurating the conference, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League said that the British Government would be making a great mistake if it 
thought it could settle the Federation issue with the Congress, leaving out the 
Moslem League. In such a case, he declared the League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

7th. ^ The communal rioting which broke out at Gaya lesulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over 90 injured. The situation continued to be extremly delicate. A 
curfew- order was imposed and strong police patrols were established. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the concluding meeting of the general session of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained his position regarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various criticisms levelled at, him. 

8th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad in a statement explained why he and his collegues in 
the Working Committee of the Congress could not agree with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Subhas Bose described his plans at a meeting held at Howrah. He re- 
fen ed to the formation of a new party within the Congress and said that the 
difierences between the ‘Forward Bloc’ and the official bloc within the Congress 
were two fold. Fust, the Forward bloc desired to work the existing programme 
of the Congress not with a letormist or moderate mentality but with a “revolu- 
tionary mentality”. Secondly, it had an advanced piogramme of its own. This 
programme would have as objective, the early attainment of independence. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference at Brindaban, 
clarified the position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congress. 
The need for unity and discipline was stressed by mm. 

The Bombay Moslem League Conference adopted a resolution appealing to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Shia Sunni dispute. 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. Virawala that he intended to visit Eajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Spinners’ Association recorded re- 
markable progress and expansion of the Association in all directions. 

Sth. The Assam Legislative Council rejected by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister’s 
motion for consideration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, 
presented the Assembly Powers and Privileges Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Mr. S, C. Mitra) gave his 
ruling on the point of Older raised by the Eaja Bahadur of Nashipur, question- 
ing the competence of the Provincial Legislature to pass a measuie which sought 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduated tax on trades, professions, callings 
and employments, exempting persons who did not pay income tax,— the chair’s 
diicction was that the Bill was to be proceeded with. 

llth» Gandhiji gave an indication in Bombay of the next step he proposed to take 
on reaching Eajkot. He explained in an interview to the Press that as soon as 
he reached Eajkot he would resume the threads of the negotiations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
was passed by 128 votes to 65. Members of the Proja Party, numbering 15, 
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did not participate in the voting. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose desciibed the Bill as 
“pernicious and iniqaitoiis” and attacked the provisions relating to separate elec- 
fnr Mns^ems allocation ot seats and nomination. ^ 

* The Primary 'and Secondaiy Education B,o-oiganizat.ion Committee presided 
over bv Acharya Narendra Dev, vrhich was appointed by the U. P. Government 
recommended thoiough overhaul of the present day system of primary and 

seeondary education to suit the changed needs of the country, by eo-ordinatmg 
the hand, the eye and the biain of youthful aspirants. 

12th The Government of Bihar issued a Press cimmunique, explaining the 
Goveinment’s difficulty in arriving at a suitable definition of political piisoners 
wbieh formed the ground for the recent hunger-strike by Babul Sankirtayya- 
yana, a Buddhist monk, who had been convicted, but now released, in connexion 

wifch the Amwai agrarian agitation. j i i t> • j 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival at Rajkot, discussed with the local Pan shad 

workers the futuie line of action. Darbar Virawala paid a visit to Mahatma 

13th The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas 

Chandra Bose was released for publication ; the letters described how the Congress 
was divided on fundamental issues of policy and how persona ities widened 
the gulf between the Gandhian Group and the “Forwaid Bloc” under the 

leadeiship of Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose. j..v ri a n 

Si Bose wanted a reversal of the policy of the Congress under Gandhiji’s 
leadership he wanted to force the issue in the form ot an ultimatum” to the 
British Goveinment. Mahatma disagieed and wrote back : ‘T have the firm 
belief that the Congiess as it is today cannot ‘deliver the goods', cannot offer 
civil disobedience, worth the name. I smell violence in the air I breathe”. 
Sj. Bose dissented. “Speaking for Bengal”, he said, “I can say with full 
authority that the Province was never more non-violent dining the last 30 

^^Duibar^ Virawala met Mahatma Gandhi at Rajkot regarding Rajkot reforms. 
Mr. Kalidas Parekh, representing the moderate gioup, had also a prolonged 
interview with Mahatma Gandhi. 


14th Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, circulated a note on the 
question of fixing percentages for the different communities in the public 
services of the province, in which he replied to agiumexits advanced by Mr. 
Nalini Ranjan saiker in an earlier note already published in the Press. Mr. 
Huq, in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round reservation of 
55 p! c, for Muslims and 15 p. c. for the scheduled castes. 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal percentages in public services in Bengal, at the residence 
of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee in Calcutta. The Conference strongly felt 
the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excellency the Govenior at Daijeeling for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Ministi^'s^ proposal for fixing the communal ratio disregarding the 
opinion of the Hindu leaders. 

Sardar Patel in his presidential address to the fifth session of the Bhavnagar 
Praja Parishad said, “The Princes should become the real protector of the people ; 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Emperor and devise means to 
avert forever a clash between the Ruler and the ruled, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken.” 

15th. Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued 
a communique on Digboi, stating that a deadlock had reached in the dispute 
there and announced that the Government would maintain an attitude of 


neutrality. 

In the Bihar Council, the riot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
adiournment motion notice. Dr. Rajendra Prasad addressing a public meeting 
at Gaya appealed for communal harmony ; he was followed by Mr. Bayed Abdul 
Aziz, President, Bihar Moslem League. 

The time of one week allowed by the Sind Government to the authorities 
of the Om Mandali to show cause why their institution should not be banned, 
expired without any reply having been received. 

Gandhiji had a long discussion with the group of Moderates at Rajkot. 
Mahatmaji asked them to obtain from Mr. Virawala a draft of the scheme of 
reforms which the State was prepared to concede. 
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16th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose addressing the delegates of the Youth League 
Conference at Unao, explained the policy of his “Forward Bloc” in relation *^to 
Gandhiaii policy. He said he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Gandhian policy. He felt that if the Conoress 
Socialist Party did not join his ‘Bloc’ it should give permission to its members 
to join it, otherwise the Socialist Party would be weakened, for some of its 
members must come over to his ‘bloc’. 

Darbar Virawala had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatmaji tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without the inteivention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala naid a 
visit to' Mr. G. C. Gibson. ^ 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, in a statement to the Press from Conoor, referred to the 
proposed racial legislation in South Africa and how this would seriously injure 
future relations between the two countries. The ultimate policy was, he said, 
to exclude as many Indians as possible fiom Africa and then to treat those who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of Moslem women of Calcutta was held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Women’s Conference (Bengal Provincial branch) and the Majma- 
ul Banat to express their disapproval of the Shia Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Eajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the award of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
Eajkot reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the U. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of the present legislature, passed the Motor Spirits Taxation Bill as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous opening of over 1500 schools throughout the province marked 
the launching of the literacy campaign in Sind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves. 

18th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting of journalists at 
Cawnpore, reiterated his reasons for forming the “Forward Bloc” and outlined 
the programme of the party. 

Mahatma Gandhi renounced the award of the Chief Justice of India in the 
matter of Eajkot Reforms Committee. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, the Hindus of Bengal passed a resolution 
recording their protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma Gandhi and the Congi’ess in the 
course of a speech by Dr. N. B. Khare, formerly Premier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, led to scenes of rowdyism at a meeting held at Nagpur. 

The Om Mandah and the Om Nivas were declared unlawful associations by 
the Governor of Sind in exercise of the powers conferred on him by Sec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on a statement by Mr. Harekrishna Mehtab 
on the situation at Talcher, in the Hanjan, remarked, “Talcher promises to 
be much worse than Eajkot.’' 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, M. L. A. (Central), in a statement to the Press, said that 
Sj. Subhas Bose’s observation that the Congress Ministries had ceased to think 
in terms of Swaraj, was nothing “short of a libel, coming as it does from one 
who laid down the charges of the highest office of the Congress only a few 
weeks ago,” 

21st. At Eajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to 
recommend reforms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property and civil 
liberties was made by the Thakoie Saheb of Eajkot at a ceremonial Durbar. 
Mahatma Gandhi accompained by Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi attended the function. 

In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day”, a resolution urging 
the immediate release of political prisoneis was passed at a meeting in Sradha- 
nanda Park, Calcutta. The meeting was one of a series held in different parts 
of the city in accordance with the wishes of Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congiess 
President. Mr. J. C. Gupta m. l. a. presided. 

In a Hindu Moslem clash at Sholapur, 4 persons were injured, ^ two fatally, 
following an attack on a batch of six newly anived Arya Samaj Satyagrahi 
Volunteeis. 

22nd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Bogra District Political Conference 
at Dhupcharshia, reiterated his faith in “non-violent non-co-operation” as the 

4(a) 
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best weapon for fighting the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method on a wider scale than hitherto, they would att.dn freedom in a 
very short time. 

Mr. S. S. Batliwala, Bombay Socialist, was arrested in Bombay on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistiate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 


23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, addressing a public meeting at Eajkot, said, “I believe I 
have opened a new page in the histoiy of Eajkot by my repentance and by the 
fi-ank admission of my failure. In this I requiie your help. I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Euler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this appaient 
failure would turn into a victoiy. This necessitates unity among the people.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, deputy leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting in Madras, strongly deprecated the for- 
mation of the “Forwaid Bloc” within the Congress by Sj. Subhas Bose. He 
appealed to Congressmen not to support the ‘‘Bloc”. He also said that he 
would never accept the Federation, and would play his pait in resisting it. He 
strongly advocated that the Congress should endeavour to capture all elected 
seats in the Federal legislature by preventing any Federal ministry fiom func- 
tioning and by refusing to accept office. This fight would, of course, be stiength- 
ened by the fight outside”. 

24th. A Press Note issued by the District Magistrate of Sholapur on the communal 
riot in the city on the 21st. gave the casualties at two persons killed and 26 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour : the situation was 
under control. 

Dr. Earn Monohar Lohia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All-India Congress Committee was arrested m Calcutta, under Sec. 124-A. 
I. P. C. (Seditition). 

26th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the Finance Minister, 
Mr, N. E. Sarker, the Finance Bill 1939, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. * 


27th. The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta waited on His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal at the Government House, Darjeeling, to represent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the communal latio in the Public 
Services, The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiiaja Bahadur of Burdwan 
Other members of the deputation were : Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, Mr. N* 
K. Basil, Mr. S. N. Bannerjee, Sir H. S. Paul, the Mahaiaja of Mymensingh 
and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee. 

Presiding over the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay Bet>*um 
Mohammed Ah made a fervent appeal to Moslems to sink their differences and 
work unitedly to protect their rights. 


28th An appeal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
Hindus, who weie a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memoiandum ^bmitted by the deputation ot Hindu leaders, which waited on His 
Excellency at Daijeeling to represent the community’s view point on the question 
of fixing a communal ratio in the Public Services. The deputation contended 
that It was a fit cause for involving the special responsibilites of the Governor 
under the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions. Hindus, 
the memorandum stated, asked for no special privileges, “but demanded fair and 
equitable treatment. They cla^ that no arbitral y lestnctions should be imposed 
on them and th^e field should be left opp to fiee and fair competition.’' 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, replied to the letter 
of &]. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congiess Party in the Assembly 
refutmg several charges, which he characterized as unfounded ar^-ainst himsol? 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Party and “S & c5-oTem: 

tion m solving the problem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. ^ 
Pandit ^waharM Nehru, writing in the National Herald on the “Al-India 
Congress Committee and After”, stated, “The High Command, as it is (alle^ 
may have ened often enough, and it has certainly acted in an m thnritavinn •mfv 
He towaids Fascist methods is to exhibit ignorance^’ 

schism in the Congress and criticized the lomXn 

CoSren?elfKadSaf\tSftL"‘nS^^ 

India’s freedom. He advised Muslims to jZ the Ongres^ ^ 
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The District Magistrate of Lucknow renewed the curfew order for a further 
peiiod of thiee weeks in view of the continued strained relations between Shias 
and Sunnis. 

29th. The Conference of Ministeis at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, which contained among other things, 
“It is recommended that piovincial Governments supply one another with details 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been prepared for areas where commu- 
nal or other disturbances are likely. 

30th. At Eajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarra agitation at 
Lucknow was placed before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-ul-Mulk. A Shia 
deputation had seen Mahatma Gandhi before. 

The^ Government of Assam ^ issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the permanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with regard to this 
question. 

The Working Committee of the Kathiawar Political Conference met Mahatma 
Gandhi, at Eajkot, when Mahatmaji explained to them his new policy towards the 
States. He also listened to the accounts of the state of affairs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar. 

31st. The All-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour strike at 
Digboi. Dr. Eajendra Prasad sent a telegram to Mr. Sudhin Paiamanik, a 
labour leader, to come and see him. Mr. Paramanik met Dr. Eajendra Prasad. 

The Aryan League at New Delhi passed resolutions regarding the Hyderabad 
Satyagraha. One resolution regretted the “unfortunate incident’’ at Sholapur, 
“leading to the loss of some lives”, while another regretted that the order of the 
District Magistrate of Sholapur ordering all Arya Satyagrahis to quit Sholapur 
within 12 hours was drastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum submitted by him to the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinidad in the matter of housing, education, land 
settlement and employment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an article on “Federation” in the Herald^ 

said, “Federation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life.” 


June 1939 

1st- The Hindu leaders’ deputation that waited on the Governor of Bengal (May 
27th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the public servi- 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal Premier, to the effect that the 
statement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surprise. It also said, “It is interesting to find Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, of all persons, posing as the champion of ‘real Hindu-Moslem unity' 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Hindu outbursts during the last two 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-Hindu propo- 
sals with regard to the public services”. 

Mr. J. G. Shearer, Special Sessions Judge, Eanpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to transportation for life and five others to various terms of impri- 
sonment : the case arising out of the murder of Major E. L. Bazalgette, Political 
Agent, Orissa States Agency, on Januai-y 5, at Eanpur during mob violence. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested against the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 

Moulana Habibur Eahaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at the U. P. Ahr-ar 
Political Conference at Meerut, asserted that the cry of Islam in danger raised 
by the Muslim League was baseless and was intended to mislead the ignorant 
Moslem masses for the selfish end of those who claimed to be the leaders of the 
community. 

2nd. 22 influential Moslem leaders, including the Premiers of Bengal and the 
Punjab, suggested voluntary renunciation by Shias and Sunnis of the right 
claimed by them to public recitation of the Tabarra and the Madhe Sahaba, res- 
pectively. Such renunciation, the leaders urged, would offer a reasonable basis 
for an honourable settlement. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued an appeal to Shias to suspend Civil Disobe- 
dience pending an amicable settlement fie proposed to undertake in the Shia 
Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

8rd. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s announcement of the list of office bearers and 
members of the executive council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
gave rise to considerable resentment among members of the groups in the B. P. 
0. C. in oposition to Sj. Bose. 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excite- 
ment marked the proceedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : it aroused the opposition of Moslem League sympathisers. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly, 
in his presidential address at the Pabna Distiict Political Confeience, made a 
strong criticism of the policy of the Bengal Ministry and urged that the Con- 
gress should give up its conservatism and cultivate a “revolutionary psychology.” 


4th. Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his new technique in Bombay, regaiding the 
Indian States problem according to his new light in a statement on Travancore. 
He said, ‘‘The Eajkot agitation teaches me that it is not enough to have with- 
drawn the charges against Sir C. P. Eamaswami. But it is necessary to re- 
cognize that the Travancoieans have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
also with his Diwan.” 

Mr. Eajendia Prasad, the Congress President, referred to the dissensions in the 
Congress ranks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of opinion weie bound to exist. No body should be alarm- 
ed : they were all one and the same with regard to the ultimate objective, name- 
ly, the attainment of Puma Swaraj.” In this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which was meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
suggestions were under consideration for amending the constitution of the Congress. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and Ccntial 
India Harijan Sevak Conference at Poona, expressed the view that ‘untouchabili- 
ty’ as a recognized part of Hindu custom would disappear in the next few years, 
at least from the Bombay Presidency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the police, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Pabna District Political Confeience, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ is the product of historical necessity 
and it has been born at the right time and in the proper manner,” He added, 
“If this task had been postponed or delayed, the internal crisis might have 
appeared at a time when the external crisis was overtaking us.” 

Eulers and Ministers of the States in the Eastern States Agency met in 
Calcutta to discuss problems attaching to ‘Federation’. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, M. L. A. (Central) presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Maiwari Association, in Calcutta, strongly condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting strikes for personal reasons. 

Sth. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at Jubbulpore, observed^ “The Hindu Maliasabha wants to 
defend, the just rights of Hindus without encroaching upon those of other com- 
munities. It does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi- 
ties are claiming.” 


6th. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several important and far reaching 
amendments to the Congress Constitution, in Bombay : the Committee suggested 
continuous membership and .a peimanent Congress register in order to avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an ofHco 
beai’er whose name had not appeared on the Congress register for the last three 
y^rs.^ The Committee also recommended fixed constituencies, instead of 
changing constituencies. 

In the Serampore subdivision 
in three jute mills. The mills 
Shamnugger Jute Mill and the 


m Bengal, about 15,000 operatives went on strike 
affected were the Victoria Jute Mill, the the North 
Angus Jute Mill. 


Council, Estem States Agency, concluded their deliberations in 
Calcutta ; they considered the report of the Committee of Ministers and aoreed 
Federd matters^ support generally the Hydari Committee recommendations on 
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The Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a province 
did not form part of the Executive Government of the Piovince in the sense 
employed by Sec. 17, I. P. C. on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta arising out of two sedition cases pending against the 
Basumati, a vernacular daily. 

8th. The oiBdcial birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was celebrated 
throughout India. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist leader, criticized in Patna the 
aims of Sj. Subhas Bose’s new party, the Porward Bloc. In the course of a 
statement suggesting the consolidation of all left forces in the Congress, he de- 
clared, ‘^The Congress is not a parliament where opposing parties must try to 
oust one another from power. It is a ‘front’ the unity of which must not be 
impaired.” 

The proposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by the Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress circles in Calcutta who welcomed the proposals as an improve- 
ment on the old constitution and which might check “corruption and malprac- 
tices”. The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membership and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress register, was particularly appreciated. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay favoured a system of licensing 
of new factories and also the regulation of the existing factories. 

9th. 'Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, visited Calcutta and resumed 
the discussion of the situation at Digboi, where the workers of the Assam Oil 
Company went on strike for some time. Those who participated in the talks 
included Mr. G. N. Baidoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr. Pakiuddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Pinance Minister, Assam, Mr. Lingeman, acting general manager of the oil 
company. Mr. Sudhindra Paramanik, strikers’ representative. Dr. B. C. Eoy and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. 

An informal investiture was held following a State banquet at the Darjeeling 
Government House, w’hen the Governor of Bengal presented sanads and badges to 
several persons. 

The Sind Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowi 7 Bill. 

10th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding over a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of 
certain Eulers and States’ Ministers in Bombay, stressed on the importance 
of joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in regard to 
Pedeiation and other reforms in the States, The general and political aspects 
of the revised diaft of the Instiument of Accession weie also discussed in the 
above confeience. Sir Akbar Hydarl, Mr. Madhab Eao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of 
Earn pore and Mr. Zutshi of Eewa expressed their views. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M. L, A. (Central) in his presidential address at the 
Nagpur Divisional Moslem Political Confeience, at Nagpur, made a fervent 
appeal for unity in Moslem ranks under the Moslem League Danner. 

Eaja Saheb Aditya Pratap Singh Deo of Seraikella, (Orissa) at a largely attended 
Dnibar, announced some important political concessions, such as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Pir panchayats (local bodies lor specified areas) and a Praja 
Parisbad (Central representative body) and the major portion of the States’ re- 
venue for administrative expenditure. 

12th. A Bengal Government communique announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the question of revision of the communal ratio in the Public Ser- 
vices. It said, “The basic percentage of reservation for Moslems in direct reermt- 
ment will be 50 percent. Government have further accepted the principle that 
provided that qualified candidates are available, 15 percent of appointments by 
direct recruitments shall be reserved for the scheduled castes, but such reserva- 
tion shall not exceed 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct appointments.” 

The conference of the Indian Princes and their Ministers concluded in 
Bombay, after adopting a resolption disapproving cei-tain terms of the Federal 
scheme provided in the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession, circulated 
among the Princes. The Conference recorded its belief that “it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door on an All-India Federa- 
tion.” 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay under the chair- 
manship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hydei*abad State, came to the 
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conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administration, 
and the economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 

14th. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior issued a proclamation 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 

15th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Piinces, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidated the objection of the 
Indian Piinces to the Federal scheme; incidentally he traced the oiigin of the 
Fedeial scheme. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes’ rejection of the revised draft of the Insliument of Accession, 
said, ‘Tf things are left where they are, one may take it that Fedeiation is dead.” 
‘‘The decision of the Piinces must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that they 
(the Piinces) weie not as favourably inclined towaids it as they were supposed 
to be.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Lahore, said, “The problem 
before India is no lon^jer how to lesist Federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. On this point my mind 
is perfectly clear that times are so opportune that we shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail ourselves of the opportunities by taking the 
the initiative and forcing the issue of Puma Swaiaj.” 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan and inserted a letter fiom 
the Most Eev. Dr. Thomas D. Eoberts, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, elucidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of prohibition in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Diiector of the Information Bureau, Punjab, issued a communique 
containing a warning that firm action, including the enforcement of the Ciiminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, if necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Satyagraha in Lahoie. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to stiengthen its 
movement in the United Provinces : the Mahasabha expressed the view that the 
United Provinces Congress and the U. P. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 

18th. Sj. Subhas Bose was accorded a great welcome on his arrival at the Peshawar 
City railway station. He was taken in procession to the Cantonment. Sj. Bose 
narrated the circumstances leading to the formation of the ‘Forward Bloc’ and 
said that the piesent Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
mainly of “Gandhiites” and did not enjoy the confidence of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress Delegation at 
Bombay, re : reforms in Indian States. Pandit Nehru emphasized that it was 
not desirable to lower the immediate demand of the Stales’ people, namely, full 
responsible Government and explained that non-acceptance of the refoims by 
the States’ people, if found unsatisfactory at any stage, need not necessarily 
mean immediate mass civil disobedience. The question of mass action was 
after all entirely dependent upon the inherent strength of the States’ people 
themselves. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government jouinal, quoted figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretaiiat. He said, “In the case of non-Moslems, the 
percentage of officers possessing maximum qualification is 33 percent ; but in 
the case of Moslem officers those possessing maximum qualifications are 40 
percent. Eegarding minimum qualifications it will be found that of the 
non-Moslems, 24 percent possess only the base minimum qualification and even 
less ; but, in the case of Moslems, only 16 percent possess minimum 
qualifications.” 

19th. At Oawnpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal lioting over the Eathjatra festival. There was a fracas near the 
Moolganj mosque when biickbats were thrown at the Eathjatra procession. 

Sardar Patel advised the Mysore State Congress deputation that they should 
once again approach the Mysoie State authorities with their demand for full 
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responsible Government before taking a final decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abiil Kalara Azad in the course of a statement appealed to Shia 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagiaha. 

20th. At ^ Cawnpore, where communal rioting had broken out over the Eathjatra 
procession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
disorder the pievious day, was taken out, a record crowd accompanying: the 
Eath (Car). J & 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Forward Bloc by Sj. Subhas Bose, the piogramme of which “can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on whicn the entire Left can combine.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Congress, 
consideration of the amendment to clause 5 (C) of the Congress Constitution, 
suggested by the Constitution Sub-Committee. The amendment sought to exclude 
such ^ Congressmen who were office bearers of communal bodies or any other 
organizations whose programmes and policies were opposed to those of the Con- 
gress, from holding any executive position in Congress organizations. The 
Committee considered the Digboi strike situation. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, presiding over the first All-India Forward Bloc Eadieal 
Conference, in Bombay, explained the aims and objects of the Forward Bloc and 
the necessity for its creation. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference met in 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A Sub-Committee was appointed to collect 
material for the compilation of an authoritative book on the conditions prevailing 
in Indian States. 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the position of 
Indians abroad, the relation between the Congress Committees in the provinces 
and the Congress Ministiies and Mahatma Gandhi’s new “technique” regarding 
the agitation in Indian States The Working Committee decided that the provin- 
cial Congress Committees should not expect to direct or dominate the Ministers, 
but the latter should keep in touch with the provincial Congress Committees and 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference the 
matter should be referred to the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee whose 
decision shall be final. 

The programme of the Forward Bloc was adopted by the All India Forward 
Bloc Eadical Confeience in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effect to a common and agTeed programme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire left wing 
of the Congress. 

24th. Mr. Eajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con- 
gress Committee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an appeal 
for unity and discipline among Congressmen to meet the situation facing 
country in various spheres. Mr. Prasad referred to the international situation, 
particularly India’s attitude to war and Federation, and deplored “the forces of 
disintegration that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
internal conflict” in the Congress, 

The All India Congress Committee discussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend the 
“probation” period of a member enabling him to exercise the right of franchise 
from 3 months to a year. The Committee also passed resolutions protesting 
against the Ceylon Government’s action in trying to eject Indian settlers ana 
another condemning the South African Government’s segregation proposals. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved the resolution on Ceylon ; Mr, Bhulabhai Besai 
moved the resolution on the South African question. 

Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan under the caption “Its implications” dealing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indian States. He said, **The positive 
implication of the Eajkot chapter in my life is the discovery that the non-violence 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not unadul- 
terated. The results though brilliant would have been far richer if our non- 
violence had been complete”. 
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25th. The Digboi strike situation was considered bn the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was present ; he acquain- 
ted the members of the Working Committee with details of the dispute between 
the workers and their employeis, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikeis. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee with a view to pur- 
ging the organization of ‘Coriuption’. There was a lively discussion on the 
clauses regaiding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com- 
mittees, the exclusion of members of communal oiganizations from office in the 
Congress, and the appointment of election Tiibunals. 

26th. The All India Congress Committee in Bombay passed by 130 votes to 60, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s resolution prohibiting the launching of civil disobe- 
dience by Congressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly opposed by Swami Sahajananda 
Saras wati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the effect of diiving out of the Congiess those who took 
part in the peasant movement. 

The Congiess Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on the Digboi strike situation. 

The Eaja of Dhenkanal, Orissa, at a special Darbar in the Rang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, which were on the lines on the reforms 
announced by the Raja of Seiaikella. There was an introduction for the fiist 
time of an elective element in the administration of the civil welfaie of the people. 

27th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its four-day session in Bombay 
after passing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute, 
and a non-official motion for the formation of a separate Andhra Province. The 
Digboi lesolution appealed to the Company to accept the suggestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute, failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam Government to undertake legislation for making acceptance 
for the decision of conciliation boards obligatory and to take steps to stop the 
renewal of the base to the Company on its teimination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moneylenders Bill, without any 
opposition. 

The Congress Premiers, who met in conference in Bombay, decided on conceited 
action to fight the evil of communalism. 

General admin istiative pioblems confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, especially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, presided 
and over 20 Secretaties, who were in Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

The All-India Conference of the League of Radical Congressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Roy presided. 

2801 .^ The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. The Council adopted an amendment reducing the number of nomi- 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many prominent leaders of the Congress believed 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an active struggle for 
independence. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Biitain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 

The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certain reforms in 
his State including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imprison- 
ment in the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village panchayat the 
setting up of a Praja Parishad with 26 nominated members from all over the 
State and the impiovement of the organization and the personnel of the High 
Court. ® 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and colour 
and due pioportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected^ sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past— 
a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned with- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s inclusion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. 0. 
Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulse” have probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with faiily trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bearing 
on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with msciiptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the histoiian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, gener^ly, lain neglected by 
his side. In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the diy bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tables etc., 
we can built a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distiguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. * 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of 
history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Eecently, however, a very 
old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus 
Valley in the Panjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of 
the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only 
very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India 
in so remote a past (when the indo- Aryans had not, according to the common view 
yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may 
eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic history 
TheTantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India 
than have so far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier 
than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the sub- 
continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation 
as a sort of wedge driven into Western India— the whole of which was still at the low 
level 01 abongmal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidian light’ level)— probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 
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We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Dravidians and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty when 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aiyan immigration 
into India itself, though aeneially accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but seveial successive streams of 
immigration. Such theoiy, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations’^ in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, oiigins and chaiacteristics. 

The Eigveda 

The Eigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess— appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Inao-Aryan factois fighting for supremacy first in the land of 
“Five Eivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhya 
Eange which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aboiigines cornered and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial 
or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The process of Aryanisation in 
language, culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, leaving at the one end aboiiginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan influence and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected process- But on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aiyan system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Diavidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aiyan but 
not lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cul tines without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diveise elements assimilated lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteiistic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has 
meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, be claimed for the political or national unity with which histories 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and sees only the diveisity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus 
a veiitable chaos of janing elements of races, languages, leligions, castes, sects and 
culture which have never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
Muhammedanism and Christianity — distuibed to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assimilation even of this “militant” factors wis going apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a ‘^revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from 
within— and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated mto the parent 
religion. Jainism and many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared their 
accounts” with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living 
peaceably side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and aie permitted to live side by side as members of a 
commonwealth of cultuies, has been the secret of the wondertul resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smashed 
up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can he easily 
shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm 
of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There 
have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a 
travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short- 
hved and that such invasions are typically like the ra^s of Mahmud of Gazni 
which ever sw^ept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a house of 
gards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power — and the final subju- 
.oationof the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only fora time 
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during th^ reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be borne in 
mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least three 
thousand i years. And it should be remembered further that when the British in 
India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had 
to settle their accounts not only with Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South but 
mainly the Maharatta and Sihb Powers which had risen on the ruins of the Maham- 
medan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Eoman Empire of old or the British 

Empire in modem times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 

remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and I^ranas speak. Bat as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 

later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As 

we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling and 
co-oidinatmg Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human Values and^ Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tenden- 
cies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those^ higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-giound of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana and Mahavarata), Pui anas and Tantras i(our state- 
ment here is not anything hke full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the^Puranas recentl;;; put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for^ reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history oeginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
wilting a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
road which ^has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
‘theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
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much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
and mundane progiess. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the highest 
and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to ‘^historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to be little more than a biilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-ovei” with him. 

Chandragupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
tor the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integiity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Eivers. As the result of the foimidable opposition by the aimies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Gieek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empiie. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandiagupta's 
son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtedly, 
one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and gloiious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moial 
and spiiitual conquest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-being. With commend- 
able catholicity and toleiance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his gieat 
imperial authoiity and power, he exeicised that authority and power for the purpose 
of tiansfofming Budhism, which had been moie or less a local^ sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s leign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the history of the world. His edicts also 
show the man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the great Maui y a Empiie setting into^ the requisite hardness. In.depen- 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthia took their lise m the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first centuaiy A. D. a considerable 
portion of North-west India came under their influence. 

Gtjpta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In &e 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again 
shifted to Pataliputia in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power, 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son ChandragTipta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administra- 
tion, promoting general prospeiity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, 
a gloiious tiibute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-bien, According to 
his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. 
Towards the end of the fith centui7— when the White Huns from Central India began 
to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, 
it should be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism 
and Brahmanical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Pumas; 
but this reviving process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful 
assimilation). More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty 
before there rose another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no 
mean success the greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor 
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Harslia, who consolidated his authoiity practically over the whole of Northern India 
in the beginning of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, 
his high intellectual attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. 
An account of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, 
India is still painted in generally blight and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval india 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeaied, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and ciiaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya -would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanauj in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. 
But we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
passing was the rise of the Eaiput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
Eshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
second quarter of the 7th century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanaui and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama ot 
Eajput ascendency— a drama so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever since 
lived m human memory as models which future generations of patiiots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Eajput opposition was borne down in Noithein 
India by the end of the twelfth century, Eajput bravery and the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and A j mere over which Piithvi 
Eaj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Eajput bravery and Eajput love of independence were still 
factois to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won; that the fiist Mahammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after me passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Noithern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and prepaiation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were maiked by a conspicuous lack of 
political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“castes” and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Buddhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older older of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
philosophers like Shankaracharyya and Eamanuja and also other pioneers and masters 
in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed that an 
age of political dis-equilibrium aud confusion in India was yet not necessarily an 
age of cultmral depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul of India 
could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her tioubled politics. 
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But whilst this was true for some time it could not be time for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan and Biitish periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled and definite m features, and these aie, generally, well-known, One special 
teature, which is not always clearly recognised and to wliich we should like to draw 
attention is this. Fiom the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regen eiation, of initiation and execu- 
tion, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Yijayanagai in the South, those of Piatap, Shiva]! and the Peshwas in the west 
{we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal) would, now’’ and then, 
proudly lift their heads ann challenge the authoiity of the great Moslem emperors. 
Under that authority, too, there flouiished many great Hindu administrators. Ministers, 
governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the Mohamedan era, the Hindu 
genius wms not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mohammedan Eule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori whe wrested the seep tie 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Piithviraj after a fiist unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Eaids like those by Ohengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But the great jVIoghuls were as much “children of 
the soil’’ as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussulmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended witn each other at their highest points— e. g. in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a oroad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Uidu or Hindusthani) \vas evolved between the twm 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The patronage 
extended by the MohammSlan empeiors to Music, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
of very fine result India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was disco\eied in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian maiket. Biitish, Fiench, Dutch and 
Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for maiket, and eventually, for political 
power ill India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the pvemment oi the country was 
in the mam, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village units— to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Sbivaji 
for examj)le, to evolve sanctions wheieby he could implement his high polities 
aspiiations. It was the very large measure of local automony and local initiative that 
existed that rendered possible tne rise of the Maihatta and Sikh Powers and also of 
the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. And British Power in India 
in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was pure^ a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its p*owing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and 
the prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military 
garrison of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with 
territorial responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, 
which raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with the 
aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
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generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal, It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by acts of Pailiament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became !a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and heneefoith the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities aie to the Ciown 
and the Parliament. It ha^ not rested on an elective popular basis. Theie have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
tliat come m the shape of the Pailiamentary Declaration promising her a “ aprogressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is stfil in actual function though it 
has been, apparently, broadened and amnlified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, By that Act 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
'‘nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however 
to the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were ‘h*eserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office under 
the pleasuie of, and were lesponsible to, the Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non- 
official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 
in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, 
the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress’ 
would not first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. e! 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a little emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administiation. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Gen ei ally, however, 
the system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official apprecia- 
tion. We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White 
Statutory Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals 
refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming 
bolder day by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal 
of India complete Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience 
followed to create “sanctions under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
really at the helm of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Bound Table 
idea was broached rather too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is 
known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact joined the Conference subsequently. The’ result of 
the delibeiations of that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress 
again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

We began our study of the events and developments m India that had 
happened during the last six months of 1938 with deploring the controversy 
A Fore-runner of followed the Ministerial Crisis in the Central Provin- 

Congress President- Berar. Living at a distance from the scene of 

ial Controversy conflict, we made an attempt to take a detached view of 
things as far as it was humanly possible for us. We 
explained how in the absence of traditions of joint responsibility in Ministries 
under modern conditions yet to be developed in the country, three Ministers 
of the province were found refusing to tender resignation when called upon 
to do so by the Premier, Dr. Narayan Vashkar Khare ; we explained 
how Dr. Khare had been led by the Instrument of Instruction issued by 
the Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, Sardar Yallav- 
bhai Patel, and by the letter of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, member of the 
Working Committee and one of the three members of the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee, that he was free to make and un-make his Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief he resigned his first Ministry and reconstituted 
his second with three new members ; we gave expression to the feeling 
shared by public opinion that takes interest in political happenings that we 
failed to understand why the Working Committee of the Congress should 
have taken such a serious view of this provincial bickering, should have 
taken sides in it. By those opinions we still stand, though we were not 
prepared for the bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuffle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by the steps taken to solve the problems that have been corroding the unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forces of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within the frontiers of that particular province. These 
developments have created in the public mind doubts about the leadership 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not shock- 
ed by any weakness or injustice made manifest in the public life, in the 
leadership of public life in India. In our study of these events we have 
more than once conceded that the claims made by the Congress Working 
Committee to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times ; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a pre-condi- 
tion of success. In the C. P. and Berar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised the latter developments that showed a failure of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in the controversialists, and in the case of 
Dr Khare and his supporters the absence of that spirit of dignified accept- 
ance of an unjust decision that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympathy. In modern India’s public life the late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, founder of the Servant of India Society, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive unpopularity and public calumny. 

When we commented on the happenings relating to the C. P. and 
Berar Ministerial imbroglio, we could not imagine — none in India could 
— that over the India which owed allegiance to the 
Ea^^on\n Indian National Congress would burst another controversy 
the Controversy the beginning of^the new year of 1939, that angry 

lightning would ihrow a lurid glare on a wide section of 
political life, confusing the mind of the people, creating dissensions among 
6 
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the rank and file of Congressmen, exposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abeyance almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered the 
■whole face of the country ; fePovv’-v^orkers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from one another ; doubts were thrown on one another’s 
honesty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, conceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro- 
versy Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapable of joining in the ex- 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy ; his temperament 
also helped him to bear up against the assaults that are part of such contro- 
versies. This characteristic of his came out in the following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Khare : 

“I may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, he often gets moie praise and ciedit than he piobably deserves, and 
in the event of failuie, he fiequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged haishly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the geneial becomes 
the Hero; if things go wiong he is punished seveiely.” 

This test of leadership was laid down in the last week of July, 1938 or 
the first week of August. Before six months were out the man who had 
laid it was called upon to face it, to pass through this cruel process of 
judgment. And he came out of it cool and collected before the watching 
public. 


The controversy arose out of the election of the President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 
was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 
Tripuri^Coa- regard to the persons who might be set up 

gress President ^or this post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu were prominently mentioned , it was hoped 
that two of them would retire, leaving the election to be unanimous. The 
election was to be held on the 29th of January, 1939. On the 20th January 
a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for reasons of 
health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom- 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basu sent a statement which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With “the progressive sharpening 
of the anti-imperialist struggle in India”, there had emerged “new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and programmes”. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that “as in other free countries the presidential 
election in India should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro- 
grammes’’^ Such contests would help in the clarification of the issues, and 
“give a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may not be “un- 
desirable” things. In view of the increasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Federation in India, the year (1939) will be “a 
momentous one in our national history” ; he was prepared to put this 
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question to the test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when “np till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest/’ emphasised Suhhas Babu. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in the mind of the general public. 

But the matter took a new complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Committee — Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, 
^ . Babu Ea 3 endra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 

Committee mem- Shankar^ Rao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof, 
bers Stai’tle the Kripalani (General Secretary of the Congress) — issued a 
Public statement on the 24th of January from Bardoli questioning 

the validity of the reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. The name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks thence. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back ; Gandhiji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided the deliberations of that meeting of 
the Congress Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent of contested elections for the position of 
the President of the Indian National Congress* ‘‘So far as we know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement ; they would have preferred to wait “for 
greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest”. The crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 


. We hold stiong ’^iews about the foithcoiaing election.” 

“ When he (hlaiilana Abul Kalam Azad) had finally decided to withdraw 
he had advocated Dr. Pattabhi’s election in consultation with certain of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation.” 

“We feel it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the 

same Piesident except under veiy exceptional circumstances.” 

*Tn the statement Mi. Siibhas Bose has mentioned his opposition to Federa- 
tion. This is shared by all the membeis of the Working Committee He 

has also mentioned ideologies policies and programmes. All this, we feel, is not 
relevant to the consideration in the choice of the Congress Piesident.” 

“The Congress policy and programmes aie not determined by successive 
Presidents. If it were so the constitution would not limit the ofiBce to one year. 
The policy and piom-amme of the Congress when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 

President is that of a Chairman. More than this, the President represents and 
symbolises, as under constitutional monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 

nation.” 

“Any controversy over the election even on the score of policies and progra- 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.” 


This statement of the six Congress leaders startled the public out of 
indifference. A great resentment seized the public mind that an attempt at 
dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 
have been publicly made. They did not understand yet 
that Gandhi]! was involved in the matter ; they missed 
the significance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Fatta- 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of January which might be regarded as his 
Election Manifesto. These words deserve quotation f 


Dr. PattabM’s 
Blection Manifesto 
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“When the Maulana had withdrawn, when there was widespread desire on 
the part of Congressmen and others, and of a venerable patriarch (the italics are 
onrs) and the elderly men of position . .. When I, too, had reason to believe 
that as an alternative to the Maulana^s candidatuie mine would commend ^ itself to 

many of my colleagues in the Working Committee I felt my nomination as a 

candidate was a call to duty ’’ 

The six leaders’ statement, however, started a controversy which held 
the field for almost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of public 
, life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 

Subhas Babus Many of them can be quoted. But considerations of 

space compel us to economise m this respect The 
statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six leaders’ 
clarifies certain of the issues raised in the latter. It was made on the 
26th, January : 

‘Tn an election contest between two members of the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 

The position of the President today is no longer analogous to that of the 

chairman of a meeting. The President is like a Piime Minister or President of 
the United States of America who nominates his own Cabinet.” 

But the most important of the criticisms of the six leaders’ statement, 
Grave Charges and the most damaging to the reputation of the maker of 
against Rightists these criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
in a public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, were the following : 

“It is widely believed that there is prospect of a com])romise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Right Wing of the Congress and the British Government during 
the coming year,” 

This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January’s 
statement in a more positive manner : 

“Can any body challenge the fact that a belief is widely held that duiing the 
coming year a compromise will be effected between the British Government and 
the Right Wing of the Congress ? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 
there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. JNot only that. It is gener- 
ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been 
already drawn up.” 

But we anticipate. On the 25th of January Sardar Vallavbhai Patel 
made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta. He 
Ihe election ^ speaking personally he felt that in the election 

contest issue, to quote his own words, “the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists. 
The sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the country,” And 
the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 
of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holding its sittings at Bardoli, 

“At informal consult^iqns at one stage or other at which Moulana Azad, Mr, 
Jawharlal Nehiu, Babu Raiendra Prasad, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Kiipalani, 
Mahatma Gandhi ^d myself were present, not by design but by accident, it was 
agreed that if perchance^the Moulana remained adamantine in his resistance, accord- 
ing to the constitution Dr. Pattabhi was the only choice left, since we were clearly 
of opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Subhas Babu.” 
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This statement of Sardar BallaYbhai’s irritated public feeling which 
was later reflected in the delegates’ voting in the presidential election. Here 
we should present to the readers a representative expres- 
JawSarlal’s public feehng which came from Pundit Jawaharlal 

Reaction Nehru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 
January, from the heart of the Kumaun HiUs, above 
and beyond the dust and noise of controversy. He regretted that the 
Presidential Election controversy ‘'had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had been raised.” 


“There is no question of conflict over Pederation in this election.” 

“Personally, I do not see what principles or programmes are at 
stake in this election. I do not want it to be said at the end of the contest 
that a particular programme had been rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue.” 


With regard to the position and function of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said that it was true that the Congress 
itself or the All- India Congress Committee “ultimately” laid down the 
policy. But 

“The President can, however, make a difference in the carrying out of the 
policy, and the Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a Speaker.” 

With quoting another opinion on this particular matter — the position 
Working Committee's and function of the President — given on the 25th January 

Constitution by Mr. Eafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Eevenue in 
the Congress Ministry of the United Provinces, we shall leave the 
pre-election controversy. 

“Sardar Patel contends that it is the Working Committee which guides the 
activities of the Congress and the Piesident is a mere figuie-head, but he con- 
veniently forgets that the Working Committee is the cieation of the President ; its 
composition depends on his will. It was weakness on the pait of both Mr. 
Jawahailal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose to nominate Working Committees 
which were opposed to their politics, and the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is the residt of this weakness.” 

The mind of the public, of the delegates whose votes would elect the 
President of the Congress, was thus prepared by these statements and 
counter-statements for the contest as between Dr. 

Election Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. 

Result Oil 29th of January, these delegates met in the 

different provinces, Congress provinces, in the provinces 
according to the Congress geography based on linguistic considerations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of the election recorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. 

Pattabbi Sitaramayya 

Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 

Burma 

6 

8 

Utkal (Orissa) 

99 

44 

Tamil Nadu 

102 

110 

Gujrat 

100 

5 

The Punjab 

86 

182 

Vidharhha 

21 

11 

Bengal 

79 

404 

Kerala 

18 

80 
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Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

185 

269 

Delhi 

5 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharashtra 

86 

77 

Assam 

22 

34 

Bombay 

14 

12 

Sind 

21 

13 

Nagpur 

17 

12 

Ajmer 

6 

20 

Karnatak 

41 

106 

Mahakoshal 

68 

67 

North West- 
Frontier Province 

23 

18 

Total 

1,375 

1,580 


Gandliiji’s 
psrt in 
the Election 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 

The declaration of the election result ought to have settled the 
controversy. It did not. The flood-gates were opened wider. On the 
31st of January, two days after the election and its 
results became known, Gandhi]i issued a statement from 
Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to tbe defeat of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. He declared : “the defeat 
is more mine than his” ; the public was for the first 
time told that “from the very beginning” Gandhi]i had been “decidedly” 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons” 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. He did “not subscribe 
to his (Subhas Babu’s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes” ; he 
thought Subhas Babu’s “references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy.” The result of the election had made plain to him that “the 
delegates do not approve of the pimciples and policy for which” he stood. 
He suggested that now that Subhas Babu was President not “on the suffer- 
ance of those whom he calls Eightists” , President elected on a contested 
election, it was up to the latter “to choose his homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his programme without let and hindrance.” But the cruellest 
blow came in the words, cruel because they came from Gandhiji : “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country.” In this statement 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the section of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They may not 
“obstruct” on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or foUow. 

Prof. Kripalani in interview with the Associated Press on the 1st of 
Pebruary as also Babu Eajendra Prasad on the 2nd February indicated 
‘"Rightists” the same policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 

may not obstruct be used in that context. The former said : “Those who 

looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put any obsta- 
cles in the path of the new Cabinet.” The latter said : 

, that we shall not do anything to embarass any body much 

less Subhas Babu. The Tripuii Congiess will lay down the programme for the 
coming year and it will be for the President to select any Working Committee 
that he consideis best after the Congress has laid down its programme. Till then 


or embarass 
the President 
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I do not think there is any idea of resigning fiom the Working Committee, 
obvious that we cannot do anything obstructive. Oui efforts wiirbe helpful.” 

Gandhiji’s statement came as a bomb-shell on the public. During the 
election, the pre-election controversy, Sarder Patel had told the country 
Gaiidhiji’s that ‘'the matter is not one of persons or principles and not 

Statemant of leftists or rightists ” ; Pandit Jawahaiial Nehru told 

the country ; “Personally I do not see what principles 
or programmes are at stake in this election.” But 
Gandhiji in his statement said that the result of the election had shown 
that the delegates did not approve of the principles and the policy, the 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for which he stood. These statements 
the mass of Congressmen, the general public which though not Congress- 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. They, these unattached 
Congress-minded people, the men and women who were the core of the 
real strength of the national organisation, who belonged to no specific 
political party but were the real power behind the movement for the asser- 
tion of national self-respect and for the capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrument— the statements that followed the declaration of the 
election result made these men and women confused in thought and uncer- 
tain in action. They sensed that there was much more behind the state- 
ments ; they were tempted to believe that the clash not being due to any 
difference in principle or policy, must be due to a clash of temperaments 
and personahties, and that these would be soon resolved under the healing 
powers of non-violence in thought and action that Gandhi3i has been 
teaching the country for more than twenty years. 

But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tried to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
No violent break ^ statement made on the 3rd of February he expressed 
with the past, grief that Gandhiji should have taken the result of the 
declared election “as a personal defeat he declared that it 

President would “always” be his aim and olDject to win the confi- 

dence of Gandhiji ; and as he emphasised this point : “it will be a tragic 
thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of other people but fail 
to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” He also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in the public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like those whose votes had won him 
the election were likely to follow. He tried to set these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 

‘Xet me make it quite clear that there would be no violent break with the 
past in the pailiamentary or in the estia-parliamentary sphere. So for as the par- 
liamentary piogrammc is concerned we shall only try to implement our election 
pledges and our pailiamentary programme with greater speed than in the past. 
In the extra-parliamentary sphere we shall endeavour to lally all our strength and 
resources for combating fedeiation and for pushing on towaids Puma SwarajP 

This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen who had supported 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhiji’s candidate as it became 
public on the Slst of January as soon as Gandhiji’s own 
Attempt to statement appeared in the Press. It also became apparent 
that some method would have to be found out to settle 
^ the matter, to restore the position as it had obtained before 

this unfortunate controversy started. An indication of this attempt was to 
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be found in course of an informal talk by Pundit Nehru on the 2nd of 
February, to the students of Santi-Niketan, Eabindra Nath Tagore’s abode 
of peace, the seat of his Viswa Bharati, the nucleus of the International 
University. Here Pundit Jawaharlal and Subhas Babu met to discuss the 
reactions of the Congress election contest. It was hoped that in the 
atmosphere of this hermitage, in the presence of our poet of harmony and 
understanding, a method would be evolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress world. It was from this place that Pundit Jawaharlal indicated 
the possibilities of the situation. A variety of causes might influence an 
election ; even in the case of a contested election the issues were or might 
not be clear., It was at the session of the Congress that definite issues 
had to be faced and voted upon ; it was at the session of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 

“It may happen, as it has happened in the past, that the same electors, i. e., 
the delegates to the Congress, may give expression to somewhat contradictory poli- 
cies in electing the President and later on in the open session of the Congress. The 
elected President ceitainly may be said to represent the geneial will of the elector- 
ate, but if that electoiate decided differently on specific issues, the latter decision 
prevails.” 


This theoretical discussion pointed out to a development at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri which would help to recon- 
cile both the points of view that had emerged out of the 
^talk^eally^ presidential election. It was hoped that the ground for 

unsuccessful ^ reconciliation would be prepared at the interview 

between Gandhi]! and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu that 
took place on the ISch of February at the Ashram at Shegaon. The Press 
published the news that for three hours, '‘in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality” to quote the words used in the statement issued by Subhas 
Bahu “with Gandhi]i’s approval,” there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “final decisions” were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions” were reached. The Press also published 
the news that Subhas Bahu emerged “cheerfully from Gandhiji’s hut that 
Gandhiji “also looked cheerful.” It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhip had postponed his departure for Bardoli and 
would be present at the meeting. A correspondent broadcasted the 
news that “Mr. Bose is completely satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations that even if he he unable to take “the Gandhian members” 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entering his second year 
of Presidentship with the blessings of G-andhiji”. 


These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncertainty, as 
Twelve Members latter developments proved. On the 20th. February it 
decide to resign became clear that the old members of the Working 
Committee, the members who had in an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya during the election, would resign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
as saying : 


“ those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 

take responsibility and not meiely content themselves with criticising us for our 
acts of omissions commission. This state of affaiis had been tolerated long enough 
and now that the Leftists have a majoiity, they should be given a fiee hand in run- 
ning the Congress.” 
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At this tims Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was seriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, therefore, attend the meeting of the Working Committee at War- 
Demand for opportunity of meeting his colleagues, 

clear-cut ^ became apparent by this time that the “atmosphere of 

policy extreme cordiality” featured in the Press a week earlier, 

the cheerful look of Gandhiji and Subhas Babu on 
the 16th February were smoke screens that hid extreme disagreement. The 
public was misled into thinking that as a result of Gandhi-Basu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the Congress household which since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Therefore, the resig- 
nation of twelve members of the V/orking Committee in a body, followed 
by that of Pundit Nehru, came as an unpleasant surprise. In their letter, 
believed to have been drafted by Gandhi] i, dated February 22, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and eleven others informed the President of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it the following : 


“We feel that the time has come when the country should have a clear-cut 
policy not based on compromise between different incompatible groups of the Con- 
gress. It is but right, therefore, that you should select a homogeneous Cabinet, 
representing the views of the majority.” 


Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru prefaced his resignation with a covering letter, 
with a statement. It became known that he had tried his best to bring about 
peace ; it became known that he had pressed Sri Subhas 
to \viS^aw Chandra Basu to withdraw the charges made ^by him in 
charo-es* pre-election statements with regard to “Eightists” 

compromising with the British Government on the ques- 
tion of Federation. And as this was not forthcoming, that fact must haveinflu- 
enced Pundit Jawaharlal and the 12 members of the Working Committee to 
submit their resignation, and Gandhi]i to approve of it. It also became known 
at this time that Pundit Nehru had been opposed to the re-election of Subhas 
Bahu because that would stand in the "way of presenting “a united and deter- 
mined front” to political opponents, to the “external” authority that holds 
sway over the country. These resignations left Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as the only members of the Working Committee — 
practically the Committee ceased to be — and the President was left to face 
the annual session of the Congress at Tripuri with his own programme 
and policy deprived of the advice and co-operation of the group which under 
Gandhi]i’s lead had been guiding the organisation for about ten years at a 
stretch. 

This development, this resignation of twelve members, gave the public 
for the first time the idea that the election contest had exposed deeper 
Majority of differences in the inner council of the Congress than they 
delegates get aware of. Even many of the delegates, among whom 

demoralised were men and women who were not Leftists but had voted 
for Subhas Babu, were sharply recalled to the fact that by their votes they 
had unwittingly hastened a crisis in the national leadership. The majority 
of the supporters of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in the election contest 
consisted of members of the Congress Socialist Party, of the Congress 
Eadical Party, of the Communists, and of other discontented elements ; they 
had really voted against the dictation of the Patel group as broadcast in 
the 6 Members’ Statement of January 24 ; and now they realised that they 
7 
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had touched deeper springs of action, that by their votes they had really 

challenged the Gandhian leadership. Gandhyi s statement of January 31 
made it clear ; the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it ; the 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated it before all the world. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the delegates 
who had taken part in the Congress election, and by their v^es had defeat- 
ed Dr Pattabhi. The statement issued by members of the Editorial Board 
of the National Front weekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a “deliberate side-tracking of the whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane” by the resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru— this statement offered evidence of the demorali- 
sation that had set in in their ranks. In this statement they stressed the need 
for unity, unity on their own terms. Sardar Patel and his colleagues were 
also not’against unity in the national ranks. But they wanted it on their 
own terms. And between these two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, which will be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress. Sardar Patel and his colleagues 
asked the President to “select a homogeneous Cabinet representing the 
views of the majority.” This challenge of theirs exposed the thin ties 
that had held the diferent groups that for once had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but were not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war. Events at Tripuri about three weeks latbr proved this, though 
the National Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of their share of the business : 


« in view of the Party’s share of lespoiisibility ^ in the issue of the 

Presidential Election and of its adherence to democratic piinciples, it cannot fiee 
itself fiom the responsibility that may be consequent upon the contest except when 
it may have to be answerable for the policies with which it may not be m 
agieement,” 


Basu— whom do 
you want ? 


The 22nd of February made manifest to the people that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuri session of the Congress had 
opened a campaign that would reach its culmination in 
Gandhjji or Subhas sittings of the Congress on the banks of the Nerbuda. 

It was understood then that the upholders of Gandhian 
leadership wanted “a clear-cut policy not based on 
compromise between different incompatible groups” — this policy to be 
carried on by “a homogeneous- Cabinet” to be selected by Gandhiji, whoever 
might be tb^ President. In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Eigbbist group bad assured the public 
that no “obstacles” would be put in the path of the re-elected President, 
that nothing would be done that would “embarass” him. But before the 
month was out, on the 25tb of February, a Madras daily was found to 
explain the new tactics in the following terms : 


“ as serious doubts have been raised as to what might be the real attitude 

of the general body of Congressmen, it is essential that the delegates assembled 
in plenary session at Tripuri should have an opportunity of unambiguously 
declaring whether they have confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership— for, really it 
comes to that—or in Mr. Bose’s. If the President will not take the responsibility 
of inviting a straight vote on the question, the membeis of the old Working 
Committee must take it upon themselves to secure such a verdict. This is the 
least they owe to the country.” 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Eightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri. From then on it was all a call for 
A Debacle in gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 

the ^Leftfst'^ ^ pitch of excitement and irritation by 

ranks the organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 

groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, the general body of Congress -minded people, were 
scandalised by the unseemly display of uncharitableness and “sectarianism’" 
to use the word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, specially as it was in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of non-violence, stood. Things were done and things were said 
at Tripuri that showed that the majority of us in In ha have gained little 
by our association wdth the attempt that Gandhiji has been making 
to cleanse by his inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; these 
showed that we were no better, no worse than the generality of men and 
women who, engaged in political competitions, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sweet reasonableness. The 
resolution that was passed at Tripuri re-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of the Congress may be looked at from different points of view. 
It may be regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of March what they had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was generally understood knew not its owm 
mind, was fickle. It may be regarded as the majority getting afraid of the 
responsibility which they had unknowingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of about six weeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that without Gandhiji’s leadership they could not move. It may be that 
the resolution imposed a duty on Gandhiji without getting his consent 
or approval. 

Such a doubt was expressed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
Did Gandhiji know in course of the debate on the resolution that was 
of tke Pant moved by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 
resolution? United Provinces. Sri Chakravarti Eajagopalachari, 
Premier of Madras, who seconded the resolution, met this objection in the 
following words : 

‘‘Some one had suggested that Gandhiji would not approve of this resolution, 
I agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to leiterate his 
policy and programme. It is we who want, and do actually stand for, the 
principles and policy for which he stands. We accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really mteipret this resolution.” 


This assumption of authority to speak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in bitter- 
ness as days passed. The Press inflamed the situation 
“No” —Said speculations. When the discussion on the resolu- 

tion was going on in the Subjects Committee a news 


appeared that through telephonic communication the approval of Gandhiji 
had been secured for it. But we find Gandhiji writing to Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of April, 


the foUowing : 
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‘‘When Pandit Pant’s resolution was produced, I was on my bed. Mathuradas 
who happened to be at Eajkofc that day one morning biought me the message that 
there was to be a resolution expiessing confidence in the old horses. I had not 
the text befoie me. I said it would be good so far as it went, for, I had been 
told at Segaon that your election was not so much confidence in you as censure 
of the old horses especially the Saidar. After this I saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when I went to see the Moulana Baheb.” 

Again from Ea]kot Gandhiji wrote on the 10th April on his 
:ceaction to the Pant resolution : 

“Pandit Pant’s resolution T cannot interpiet. The more I study it, the more 
I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not answer the present 
difficulty I cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, nor can I guarantee 
approval by the A. I. 0. 0. of your Cabinet, and policy.” 

The public came to know of these on the 14th of May when the whole 
of the Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in the Press. Thus for two 
months, in the absence of this knowledge, the mind of the 
divided, and Gandhiji’s name was 
^ " dragged into the controversy as a partisan. The Pant 

resolution was passed by delegates who did not know or did not 
understand the implications of the issues raised in it ; it imposed on 
Gandhi]i a duty which he refused to accept and discharge , the more 
he studied it the more he disliked it, he told the world. The observer of 
the Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was implied in these words. 

This controversy continued for more than three months, and had its end 
in the resignation of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu of his position as President 
of the Congress. Prom a study of all the published facts 
to ” psychologf^l connected with the matter, we find it difficult to utider- 

incompatibility Stand why it should have culminated in this. We have yet 

to know that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while President 
of the Working Committee ever went beyond the limits as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his fellow-members. The general 
impression rather was that he was rather passive in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee. In a statement of Subhas Babu’s issued on the 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru*s was quoted which supported the im- 
pression. Therein Pandit]i complained that as President Subhas Babu's 
“attitude was entirely a passive one.” To quote further : “In fact you 
have functioned more as a Speaker than as a directing President.” If 
this be the fact that as President of the Working Committee Subhas Babu 
did not inconveniently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on the other members of the Committee 
or on Gandhiji, that during the year of his office he “passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiji, we fail to understand, the public has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion that the re-election of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was unnecessary”, was “harmful to the cause of the coun- 
try”, as Sardar Ballavhhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 
There must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
policies but could be explained only by reference to psychological incompa- 
tibility. As we write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, would not have been as prolonged, if these 
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Explacation 
found in 

“Indian Struggle’^ 


psychological conflicts had been owned up ; public life in India would not 
have been as seared as it has been since the third week of January, 1939. 

We can understand and explain the position of the “Eightists'* to Subhas 
Babu only if we go back to the days of the first revolt against Gandhian 
leadership which was organised by Chittaranjan Das, 
Matilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel, and trace therefrom 
the psychological opposition that the organisers of that 
revolt and their successors have been entertaining to the 
ideas and practices for which Gandhi]! stood. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu’s 
book entitled The Indian Struggle, 1920-19S4 — published in 1935, gave full 
and frank expression to the ideological and practical differences that he person- 
ally and in a representative capacity had with Gandhi]i. The book was 
put under ban by the British bureaucracy which was lifted after the Con- 
gress Ministries had been in office for about a year. The Congress Ministry 
of the United Provinces, we think, took the initiative in influencing the 
withdrawal of this ban, and the book became available in India in the 
latter months of 1938. To the supporters of the Gandhi School of 
Politics the book could not have been pleasant reading. The book can 
explain the reasons for the “fundamental differences” between the old 
leadership said to be represented by Sardar Patel and others and the new 
that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was supposed to represent. It was not 
any particular deed done or word uttered during the time that Subhas 
Babu had been President of the Congress Working Committee that could 
explain and justify the stiff attitude of Gandhi ji and his followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistent attempts of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the wounds mutually inflicted during the presiden- 
tial election controversy. The correspondence published in the Press on 
May 14, 1939, after his resignation, bears unmistakable evidence of his 
spirit of accommodation, of his eagerness to propitiate and reconcile. This 
eagerness failed to win confidence, because the book stood in the way. 
Subhas Babu’s charges against compromise in the matter of Federation 
strengthened the prejudice created by the book. As Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru put it ; 

“In effect these charges might be considered to be made against Gandhiji 
himself, as he has been the guide and mentor of the Working Committee. This 
psychological and personal aspect inevitably oveishadowed even political issues. 

We have devoted so such space to this sorry affair because the contro- 
versy raised by it has disrupted the “united front” of Congress-minded men 
and women in the country. We have traced the hack- 
Gandhiji's absence ground of the events in some detail so that public disgust 
with these might be understood. We have still the feeling 
that Tripuri would not have registered the fall jn political 
morality that it did, if Gandhiji had not undertaken the “wonder” journey 
to Eajkot called thereto by a light that came not from any calculation of the 
human understanding. He went there because he could not help going ; he 
undertook the journey because, to use his own words, “I am going there 
as God is taking me there.” He felt a call, and he responded to ifc. The 
spirit of the journey was expressed in the words • “Why am I going, 
whither am I going ? What for ? I have thought nothing about these 
things ; and if God guides me, what should I think, why should I 
think ?” When Gandhiji started for Eajkot on the 26th February 


from 

Tripuri 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and consequence, 
concerned with a small State, with a population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan ; whose ruler, the father of the present 
Thakore Saheb, had been Gandhiji’s friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Gandhi]i to feel interest in the life and work of the people of this State for 
the sake of this old relationship. People did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the influence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comprehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, that driven 
by a “continuing agony” caused by the unhappy developments in the 
Indian States, particularly in this Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his friend to the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 


Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Eajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the more than six hundred 
States in India, of the “Indian India”, of the ways of life 
thought that were or ought to be unaffected by alien 
Politicians habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 
traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and great. These States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the pattern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo -British political activities made it a cardinal 
principle of their policy to non-interfere themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to oppose and protest against the interference of the representatives 
of the “external authority” with their internal administration. Instances of 


such interference during the last seventy years — Baroda, Kashmir, Bhopal, 
Nabha, to name only a few — called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 


Since those days the rulers of these States have been made into new 
men through the Ea] Kumar Colleges under British teachers and instruct- 


New 

Generation 
of Princes 


ors ; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out of them ; and 
many of them, like their contemporaries in British 
India, feel and find themselves more at home in 


London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 


intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and spend on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 
prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common characteristics that 
are not racy of the soil , he can be said from certain points of view to be en- 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu- 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things ; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
be allowed to expect, that* the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality of invading even the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him uncomfortable in the midst of his cushioned life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses was accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate ; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to it as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spiri- 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modern man and woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, another view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants thereof build a new world of equal opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human per- 
sonality. In the rank of these rebels, believers and agnostics are to be found; 
believers and agnostics have been increasingly realising that man has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunities that Nature and Nature's 
God have placed in their hands. And to the question — “What man has 
made of man ’’ ? they find it difficult to give a satisfactory reply. 


Face to Face 
with new 
set of people 


It is in the back-ground of these ideas, of these changes, mental and 
and social, brought about by British methods of administration and 
enlightenment, of vast economic developments, that the 
uprising of the mass mind in the Indian States has to be 
studied and understood. It is part of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. The rulers of the 
Indian States, the majority of them, have not been able to bring the 
“human touch” to the removal of the dissatisfactions of their people, the 
human approach that is supposed to be one of the characteristics, one of 
the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education has 
created a gulf between them and their people, and the masses of the people 
do not find in them the representative characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices x^dded to this was the break-down of the old economic 
arrangements that has very often thrown them into alien surroundings and 
relations, and forced them to seek and find occupations unrelated to 
traditional life. It is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 
that we find the people of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
Dhenkanal, Talcher, Eanpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prepared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assertion of their new sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people were found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
shelter in British Orissa. About 25,000 people from Talcher lived in 
improvised huts in British Orissa for more than five months. The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to Hijrat, to a life of exile in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happenings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
individual States but outside in British India. Eepresentatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on the attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of the time spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilege and advantage were 
required to give a great deal in return, that their duty was to ensure the 
well-being and comfort of their sub 3 ects first, last and at all times.’ 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry Craik, 
the Governor of the Punjab, spoken to the students of the Chiefs’ 
College at Lahore* Gandhiji through his writings in the Earijan 
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was also pouring his anguished feelings for the rulers and the ruled, 
for the prince and the commoner, for them to reform and rectify. 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the beginning of 
April, 1939, he gave one of the reasons that had led him to undertake the 
fast at Ea]kot, begun on March 3 and happily ended on the 7th : 

“Geogiaphically, Eajkot is a tmy spot on the map of India, but the disturbance 
which I felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a universal malady. My 
endeavour in Eajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.” 

The Eajkot fast was undertaken by Gandhiji, as we have said, to 
recall His Highness the Thakore Saheb of the State, Dharmendra Singh, 
to honour the sanctity of the pledged word, to honour 

Saheb^s the sanctities of the relation that subsisted between 

Notification rulers and the ruled. The history of this affair 

began like this. The subjects of the State had started 
a Satyagralia movement for the removal of certain grievances, for the 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsible citizenship. They 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbhai Patel as their guide and philosopher. The 
intensity of the movement appear to have induced the Thakore Saheb 
to recognise the justice of their claims, and he called upon Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel to help him in solving the problem. In a Eajkot Durbar Notification 
No 50, dated December the 26th, 1938, he declared his will and wish 
that he had decided to appoint a Committee of ten members to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. These ten 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of the Eajkot State, three of 
whom will be State Officers, and the others subjects of the State ; the 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by the ruler. The draft 
of the Notification agreed to between the Thakore Saheb and the members 
of his Council on one side and Sardar Ballavbhai Patel on the other had 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Official Gazette. The following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakore Saheb : 

‘Tt is agieed that seven membeis of the Committee mentioned in clause 2 of 
the State announcement of to-day’s date aie to be recommended by Sardar Ballav- 
bhai Patel, and they are to be nominated by us.” 

The omission of this paragraph from the Gazette was explained thus — 
that the mention of Sardar Patel in the Notification might be misunderstood 
by the other rulers— a point of view which Sardarji was 
said to have “appreciated”. On the 4th January, 1939, 
Maurice Gwyer Sardar Ballavbhai sent the names of the seven gentlemen. 

A reply to this came on the 12th January intimating that 
the Thakore Saheb accepted the names of four gentlemen, rejected two as 
not being subjects of the State, criticised one as unlikely to work usefully 
with independent opinion m a Committee of the kind contemplated ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two representatives and the Bhayats 
one on this Committee of ten. The Bhayats are a class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Eajkot. Sardar Ballavbhai in a letter dated 15th January with- 
drew the name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not he 
was a subject of the State, but he refused to go any further. On the 21st Janu- 
ary the “Eajkot Gazette” announced the Committee which differed in certain 
of the names recommended by the Sardar ; a communique on behalf of the 
Thakore Saheb seemed to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December, 
1938, “to consider any recommendations which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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make.” This started a controversy which, as a result of Gandhi]i’s fast, 
was referred to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, for interpretation of the draft and Notification of the Bajkot Durbar 
dated the 26th December, 1938. Sir Maurice declared his Award on the 
3rd of April which found that : 

“...the true construction of each document is that the Thakore Saheb uader- 
takes to appoint the peisons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommend and 
that he does not reseive to himself any discretion to reject those whom he does not 
approve. He is no doubt entitled to criticise the recommendations and to urge 
reasons for reconsidering them ; but Mr. Vallavbhai is to have the last word.” 


Sir Maurice quoted the relevant portion of the draft which spoke of “a 
Committee of ten gentlemen who should be subjects or servants of our State, 
. . seven of whom would be recommended by Mr. Ballavbhai 

^minority^ Patel and they are to be nominated by us” ; and from a 

tactics comparison with the words in the private letter of Decem- 

ber 26, 1938, quoted above, he found that there was “no 
evidence that the terms of the letter were intended to convey a different 
meaning from that expressed in the draft Notification.” This Award 
appeared to have or ought to have settled the controversy. But it did not. 
Because the Thakore Saheb had found himself compelled to accept an 
arrangement for which “he had perhaps no great enthusiasm,” to quote Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s words, he and his advisers showed no eagerness to 
implement the Gwyer Award. The Muslims, the Bhayats and the 
“depressed” classes in the State came forward now to claim their represent- 
ation in the Committee. As the Thakore Saheb refused to agree to an increase 
in the number of the membership of the Committee or to decrease the num- 
ber of his own nominees, the new claims for representation could only come 
from the nominees of Sardar Ballavbhai Patel acting on behalf of the 
Praia Parishad. Mr. Mahomed Mi Jinnah put in his spoke , the B hay at 
Association did theirs ; Dr. Ambedkar was reported to have been invited 
by the Thakore Saheb himself to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of the State. 


Faced by the “tortuous politics of Kathiawar”, Gandhiji in a statement 
issued on the 24th of April owned defeat. He gave therein the story of his 
failure. He described how he had offered to the Eesident 
^1:o^^nsist^(m forego the right of nomination of members of the Ee- 

Gwyer Award forms Committee ; how he had suggested that the 
Thakore Saheb should nominate the whole Committee to 
report in terms of the Notification of December 26 last , that the report 
of the Committee should be shown to the Praja Parisad which could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of which to be sent to the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court of India for his decision. The Thakore Saheb, 
however, turned down the suggestion. In this statement Gandhi]i opened 
out his heart ; he let the world know why he felt impeF * ' forego 
the right given by the Gwyer Award ; he felt that he had fa 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief adviser Sardar Sri 
smarted under the feeling that the pressure of the “externa 
the Paramount Power, had been exerted on them ; that Ga 
the chief instrument for securing this pressure ; that the 
this pressure. The working of their minds was revealed 
with Sardar Sri Yiraw^la which is quoted below in Gandh 
8 
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« When an opportunity came to me I tiled to assure Darbar Sri Virawala 

that I took no delight m invoking the assistance of the Paiamount Power. Apart 
fiom ahtmsa, my connection with Baikot should impose this restraint on me. I 
assuied him that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibson was an effort in that direct- 
ion. He immediately retoited : ‘But, if you are not satisfied with his (Thakoie 

Saheb’s) Committee’s report, you claim the light to scrutinise it , you want to 

have the report and the note ol dissent scrutinised by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice of India. Do you call this “removing the feeling of piessurc ?” Why 
not trust his Highness and his Adviser thiough and through ? You may not get 
all you want, but whatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the promise of full delivery.” 


Workers to 
make peace 


These angry words of the chief adviser of the Thakoro Saheb of Ea]kot 
appeared to have led Gandhiji to search into his own basis of aliiinscL 
And by his statement, by deciding to forego the advant- 
Advises Rajkot Gwyer Award, he showed that he was in 

search of a new technique of political warfare which would 
be true to his “faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature.” This seemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sort of external pressure, whether of mass action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for the genuine conversion that was the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Eajkot has “been to ms a price- 
less laboratory”, declared Gandhi ji in his statement, wherein he had found 
the inadequacy of his own experiment with ahimsa as an instrument of 
political action, for the assertion of individual and social rights, for the re- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for the enthronement 
of individual and social self-respect. "We cannot say that this confession 
of failure on Gandhiji’s part was relished by many of his follow-workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press homo the advantages gained by the 
Gwyer Award was to the liking of many of them. Pew were found who 
appreciated his advice to his co-workers^ in Eajkot, expressed in the 
following words : 


“I have asked the workers to confer with Darbar Sri Vnawala, to forget me 
and Sardar Patel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without refeience to either of us.” 


^ Thus did end the Eajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
crisis in India. To an observer Eajkot represented within a small area all 
Triurnnh ol disunites that disrupted ]oint work in the whole of 

sectional continental country. It brought to view for all the 

interests world to 306 all the separatist tondencies and little 
conceits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 
good. When the Satyagraha fight in Ea]kot was on, which had impelled 
even Srimati Kasturbhai Gandhi to throw herself into its fire, the public 
did not hear that the Muslims of Eajkot, the Bhayats of Eajkot, the 
depressed” classes of Eajkot as a community or as a class had come 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for the common cause of responsible Govern- 
ment in the State. When the fight was called off, on the 26th December, 
1938 on a show of yielding by the ruler and the ruling classes of the State' 
representatives of this community or that class came forward to claim 
a share m the membership of the Eeforms Committee that was to frame 
a scheme of administrative . and constitutional reforms for Eajkot. They 
could not or did not promise team work with the representatives' of the 
Praja Panshad, the organisation that had organised the agitation for 
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these reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minorities 
sabotaged the work sought to be done by the Eeforms Committee 
But it did not fulfil even the limited purposes which the minority claims 
had represented. The Thakore Saheb and his advisers were relieved 
of the pressure of public opinion in their own State, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that of Eajkot and had helped to enlist 
the help of the representatives of the Paramount Power on the side 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


But this 
Eajkot is 


IS 

seen 


Aa AU- 
India 

Phenomenon 


no new phenomenon in India ; the littlenesses shown at 
spread over the whole of India. It has been halting 
every forward move in the reform of the State in India. 
To this spirit, to this spirit of fear or jealousy or ambition, 
we trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 
competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that interprets every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particularistic interests of the other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini- 
strative system, towards capturing the power of the State with a view to 
consolidate the power and influence of one or of the other community. In 
successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register since 1936, a consis- 
tent attempt has been made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds behind the controversies that divide the two major 
communicies in India, that stand in the way of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fissiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities. We have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, the mind of the Hindu community has tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been able to endow itself with social and political 
institutions that appear to protect their particular interests and to advance 
their ambitions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of mid-19th century rationalism and 
liberahsm in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not think of 
their own particular communal interests ; w'hat they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their birth. We have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a great stirring in the waters of Muslim life in India 
caused by the Wahhabi movement. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the West, from nom Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim experiences and sources. 
In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
contrast. 

The reformers among Indian Muslims, one of the pioneers among 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, did from the first put emphasis on 
the separateness of Muslim interests in the country, 
of unique character of Muslim culture in Hindus- 

than, both of which — material and cultural interests — 
could not be reconciled or harmonised in a scheme 
of things which was neither Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Christian, but 


Muslim 

Separatiou 
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was the synthesis of them all. The inability of the Muslim commu- 
nity to evolve a synthetic view, a modern outlook which thought 
less of credal differences and more of community feeling drawing its sus- 
tenance from living as neighbours — to this inability we trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all Muslim thought-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do yield to 

this feeling. Even to-day when the Hindu and Muslim in India 

appear to be standing in rival camps, to be socially ignorant of one 
another and politically opponents of one another, there is the 
Jamiat-uU Ulema, the organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 

Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist Muslims, the majority of Shia 
public men, the All-India Momin Conference representing the socially 
and economically ‘‘depressed’* classes among Indian Muslims, the 
Servant of God — Khudai Khitmadgar — Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N. W. E. Province — all these 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 

Congress in the struggle for Swaraj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. But it would not be honest to say that these organisa- 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and ideas of the Indian 
Muslim community. We have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modern citizenship which are 
free from credal conceits. The policy of the Government may be 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must be shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, whose traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 

It is not possible in these pages to trace a full and complete 
history of this development. Nor is the present writer competent to 
. do justice to this stupendous work of writing a history 

^the^^ealm of™ those ideas which “possess” the majority of the 
the irrational Muslim community and lead them to speak and act 
as if they were “a separate nation” in India. A 
German thinker, an exile from Nazi oppression, Professor Hermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas” said : 
“Men possess thoughts but ideas possess them.” This was elaborated 
in the following words by an American professor, Max Lerner of the 
Williams College : 

“Let us say that we are dealing with the whole lealm of what, for lack of a 
better term, we shall call ideas, ^e whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 
the rational ; and here men are in possession of the ideas, using them to clarify 
their world and. subject it ^ to order. The other^ is the irrational, and here the 
ideas— big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo- 
cracy— are in possession of men ” 

Though communalism does not find a place by name in the above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is, as we have it in India today, an 
eruption from the realm of the irrational into the 
meats in the^' waking life of the men and women of India. To subject 
Western World J^o criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 
region in search of the truth in it and to extract its 
implications is the duty of the Indian public man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by Max Lerner and quoted above, the systems of 
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thought and belief that energise our thoughts, make them cohesive, and 
give them a fighting strength — these are the driving forces of the revolution 
that confronts us today in the 20th century. Historians of the West 
who have philosophically looked at developments during the centuries since 
the Eeformation in the Western world have told us that the discovery 
of the scientific method and its possibilities constituted the revolution 
in the 17th century , that the voyage over the realm of reason 
and the subjection of social institutions to the test of rationality 
constituted the core of the vast change that over-took the 18th century ; 
that the discovery of the world as made up of changes rather than as 
an immutable structure, with ascertainable laws of development both 
in the biological region (Darwinism) and in the regions of history and 
sociology (Marxism) constituted the intellectual revolution of the 19th 
century ; and that the 20th century is confronted with eruptions from the 
realm of the irrational. The 20th century men and women are thus required 
to recognise the role of the irrational in human affairs, to take it by 
the fore-lock and subject it to the guidance of reason, to utilise the 
insights we get into the core of human nature for the enrichment of 
human life, for the realisation of its possibilities. Looked at from this 
point of view, communalism as we have it today in India, requires 
criticism and analysis. 

In voL I of the Indian Annual Register (1938) we did make 
an attempt to understand and explain the genesis and growth of 
communalism among Hindus, in course of which we 
traced the history of the National Mo'^ement in India 

Analysed contribution made by the Hindus to ^the 

political awakening of the country. We conceded the 
justice of the criticism that the Hindus could afford to be less communal 
because of the inner assurance that they were the majoiity in India, 
recognising at the same time that Muslim communalism has helped 
to make conscious -what was hid in the subconscious region of the 
Hindu mind. We also said that the nearer approach of democratic 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions in the mind of the 
politically dominant section among Indian Muslims. And as it is a 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
photograph of social consciousness, that history is a record of ideas 
that are but expressions of broad social and class forces, that history 
is a record of “the succession of defensive and aggressive movements 
directed towards class and group interests and power relations”, Indian 
publicists have it laid upon them that they should try to lay bare the 
social impulsions which push forward individual thinkers and leaders 
among Hindus and Muslims to stand forth as the prophets of their 
particular communities, as the organ voices of their feelings and 
aspirations, as the defenders of their particularistic interests In 
previous volumes we have tried to do so. But we are enabled to 
understand better the soul of the differences that divide the Hindu and 
the Muslim in India today as it was revealed in a speech delivered 
by the President of the Literary Section of the Bengalee Muslim 
Literary Conference. Mr. Waxed Ali is a barrister ; at present a 
Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta. In this speech he took us through 
a discussion of the many personal and impersonal forces that have 
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played their part in releasing the conscience of the many castes and 
communities that inhabit the country from the prison house of un- 
understood customs, from an existence that was satisfied with dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom were following the beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in world affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modern conditions of life and 
thought in India introduced and created by British methods of adminis- 
tration and enlightenment. The new “climate of opinion’’, of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strength and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on the part of his community, Mr. 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not due to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. And in explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered words that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces that constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and “Shareef” classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus — the economically dominant and the 
economically “depressed” amongst Hindus — all these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problem in India, the problem of a social 
break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazed Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 
Two representa- India. In illustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 
tlve literary and contrasting this with the dimmer light in his own 
men—one Hindu, community, he put forward the life and work of two 
one Muslim contemporary literary men, one a Hindu — Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, the other a Muslim — Abdul Halim Sarrar, the Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporaries who did the best part of their 
work in the last quarter of the 19th century. “As a creator of beauty, 
as a creative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 
an openness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wields a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that the 
Bengalee literary man introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism, “borrowing” it from English literature. This 
patriotism is the driving force of modern life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the ideal of conduct to the modern 
men and women, Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, equally sensitive 
to the intuitions of his time, ^could not be the fountain-head of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of tfiis needed awakening, the law-giver of 
this ideal. This inability was not due to any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments : it was due to his surroundings, to the “climate 
of opinion” in which he lived, the air which he breathed. Abdul 
Halim was a resident of the United Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Province. He lived his life and did his work in an area 
where the Hindus were about 90 per cent of the population ; the Muslims, 
Abdul Halim’s brothers in faith, were 10 per cent only. 
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“The Muslims by accepting the ideal of patriotism would but help in deliver! uj; 
the leins of administrative power into the hands of the Hindus. Theiefoie Sariar 
could not use his pen in populaiising the ideal of patuotisni. But Bankim Chandia 
could do it, because he lived and thought and woiked in an aiea, in the then PiC'si- 
dency of Bengal constituted of Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, where the Hindus, 
Bankim Chandra’s co-religionsists weie about 70 per cent of the population. The 
ideal-end of his patiiotism was the establishment of Hindu supiemaey. As a 
sinceie Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and place at its service the 
supeib poweis of his intellect and the devotion of his soul. Therefore could he 
dedicate his pen to wiite “Ananda Mutt”, ^'Sitaiam”, “Devi Chowdhurani”, to 
write the song of Bande Matarain.^^ 


Mr, WazecI Ali’s interpretation of this episode in modern India’s 
literary history is true to the now popular theory which said that 
history in its real sense is a record of the ‘‘succession 
defensive and aggressive movements directed towards 
and Patriotism class and group interests and power relations.” There- 
fore he declared that in dealing with the topic of patriot- 
ism the Muslim literary men in India have had to face an inner 
conflict ; to use his own words, they ever walk into a blind alley. Patriot- 
ism is the religion of the modern man and woman , but the literary 
men among Indian Muslims cannot follow this living inspiration. He 
cannot do so, because he feels that it conflicts with the material 
interests of his community ; they cannot endanger these by preaching 
the cult of patriotism. The result has been that in the absence of a 
living and vital ideal and purpose the literary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrowness, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their literary creations have not been 
able to rise above communalism , these have not made any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modern-minded Muslims. As an instance of this failure 
Hall’s “Musaddes” can he cited. Men of vision and insight in the 
Muslim community of India were aware of this handicap. The inspira- 
tion of the poetry of the great poet, Muhammad Iqbal, came from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And he strove with all his might to 
pull up Muslim thought and life in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than the sect and broader than the 
country, would serve as a dynamo. Therefore did he present the pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modern Islamic peoples by Jemaluddin 
Afghani, as a cement of a new universalism, as a rallying cry for a new 
Islam, as the burden of his song. This Pan-Islamism cut through the 
rings raised by sect and country and race, made a Muslim in China a 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his Asrar4-Khudi — Secrets of 
Self --he sang : 

“ ’Tis folly to take piide in race, 

E-ace pervades the body which is mortal. , , , , 

Why to search for the essence of community in the land of birth ? 

W"hy to worship the elements of air, water and earth-?” 

But the same man sang also : 

“Yunan-o-Misra-o-Eoma sab mit gaye jahan se, 

Baki magar hai ab bhi Hindostan Hamara” 

“Greece, Egypt and Eome have faded away from the world 
But still lives my Hindostan.” 
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This conpleb laid bare the struggle in the heart of this poet of 
Muslim renaissance in India, the struggle between ^ the claims of 
country and religion. Even a nodding acquaintance 

with Iqbal’s poetry, of the message of his life’s 
striving, reveal to us the struggle that went inside 

the Muslim poet who in the later years^ of his life 
blossomed forth as the poet of Muslim separatism in India. We can, 
therefore, appreciate the criticism of Mr. Wazed Ali that the 

attempt of this singer of “flaming songs to the assembly” of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Muslims Jslam as a 

religion is the centre of community life ; Muslims living in different 
countries are brothers in faith. These are self-evident truths. But as 
ideals in State-life, the Khilafat and Pan-Islamism are out of date 

as symbols of State organisation to-day : 

“In these ideals we do not find and feel the Stirling of life. In the independent 
Muslim countries the ideals of community life that Nationalism stands for have 
been accepted to-day. If we hug to our bosom an ideal that was valid in the past 
but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

This is the cruel test that the Muslim community in India must 
pass through, said Mr. Wazed Ali. Further analysing the cruelty of 
the choice he said that it is not possible, it is diflS- 
^0^ Muslims in India to accept and to work 

^aTemedy ^or the idea and ideal of an all-India Nationalism — 
the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 
indivisible. That would mean for Indian Muslims the acceptance of 
the superiority of the majority community in India, of the Hindus, 
But, under present circumstances, no Muslim in India can heartily 
accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome the possibility of 
their success. At the same time they cannot contemplate the present 
state of political dependence as a permanent arrangement. What was 
the way out ? As a Bengalee Muslim, speaking to a Bengalee 
Muslim audience, Mr. Wazed Ali presented to them the ideal of 
developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of State organisation the people of Bengal 
will not separate themselves from India or any federation in India. But 

“Our aim will be not an All-India Nationalism but a Bengalee Nationalism 
equal with others in the free fedeiation of States in India just as within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations there are enthroned the Canadian, Australian and the 

Irish Nationalisms For us (Bengalee Muslims) this ideal is the way, the only 

way, to our ultimate good. With this ideal there is no possibility of conflict in 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. The same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in number to Bengalee Muslims. In 
number the Muslims are a majoiity, a small majority, but in prestige and influence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can heartily accept this 
ideal and devote their energies to the service of their common motherland.” 


We have noticed Mr, Wazed Ali’s speech in some detail because 
•we think that it represents the movement of thought in a section of 
The dillicnl- educated Muslim community , because it represents 

ties in its ^'ttempt to build np a bridge of reconciliation between 

way two schools of thought in India that appear to be 

divided on strictly communal lines. He appears to suggest 
that the concept of patriotism and nationalism accepted to-day in the world 
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in India, is easy for fcbe Hindu to understand and accept, because be 
belongs to tbe majority community in this country, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward to, tbe Hindu will remain so. Tbe Indian Mus- 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal ; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore be suggested as tbe ideal for the Bengalee Muslim what may 
be called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie and the bond of language that bind tbe Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengalee Muslim. He did not appear to have any interest in the 
All-India Ndtionalism that claims tbe allegiance of the majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because he did not believe 
and be gave expression to this scepticism in tbe speech under review that 
India was ever one and whole, politically and administratively. Even 
during tbe hey-day of Muslim rule in India, either during the period 
when Patban or Moghul emperors ruled at Delhi, there was no central 
administration in the country that could claim the allegiance of tbe whole 
country, or which was accepted by the many kingdoms and principalities in 
the country. Tbe less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India has not been able to create that one- 
ness of spirit that is the motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wazed Ali’s 
id'^^al has its difficulties in the way as the history of tbe last two 

and half years has indicated so pointedly. Tbe integrity of 

the language which we know to-day as Bengalee is not accepted by a 
powerful section of tbe educated Musbms ; they resent the Hindu ideas and 
imageries that are abundant in that language to-day, and it is no 

longer possible to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 

made by them to de-Hmduise, or to put it in another way, to Islamise 
the language of Bengal. Here is a conflict which Mr. "Wazed Ali did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every province and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have been wrangling over this question of 
language, of script, endangering tbe ideal which has been placed 
before the country as a solvent of tbe conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day. Except in Bengal, in tbe Punjab, in tbe North-west 
Erontier Province, in Sind where tbe Muslims are tbe majority popula- 
tion and are sure of their position, tbe Muslims will be tbe first to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in tbe Musbm community, there are other ideas and ambi- 
tions which Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notice of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these — the Pakistan Movement, 
the Federation of Cultures sketched by Dr. Abdul Lateef which 
was to consist of “Hindu Zones” and “Muslim Zones”, requiring 
vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 
another. 

The Islamic Culture of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Journal 
Communal Division published under the auspices of the thought-leaders of 

of India the Nizam State headed by Sir Akbar Hydari, in its 

“Cultural Activities” Section in a recent issue speaks of seven schemes 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. These are : 

Sir Sikander Hayat’s Scheme, the Pakistan Plan, the Quinquepartite Scheme 
of the Nawab of Mamot, the Pakistan Caliphate, Dr. Latifl’^s Cultural Future of 
of India, the Scheme of Muslim Federation and the Eastern Afghanistan 
Scheme. 

9 
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The first scheme was published in the Indian Press on the 30th 
of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 
volume of the Annual Register, The 
Calipliate others or certain of them we quote below from a 
summary published in the pages of the Islamic Oultuve as cultural 
activities” : 

“The Punjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moulana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiat Ulema, Sarhad envisages an independent 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afghanistan. The proposed Pakistan Caliphate 
is to comprise not only Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West Fiontier Province, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, as included m the original Pakistan Scheme but also em- 
braces in its fold parts of the United Provinces, and the Central Piovinces and 
Beiar running along with the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam. Both the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim State in Noithein India. The 
rest of India is described as God’s Qomtry. The Muslim Students’ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Pakistan Caliphate claims the birth-iight of Mus- 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, means exclusive lights 
of Muslims where they predominate. The proposed Muslim State, accoidmg to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who will be the shadow of God on 
earth ..in accordance with the injunctions of the Holy Quian. The scheme has 
already found support among the tubes— Mohmands, Afiidis, Waziris, and various 
tribal aieas.” 

The direction of these ambitions are unmistakable ; speaking meta- 
phorically these explode ideals like those preached by Mr. Wazed Ali. 

These are not new ambitions at all, as readers of 
their Scawen Blunt’s book — India Under Ripon, pub- 

motive power lished in 1909 — can easily understand. The book embo- 
died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1883. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, modern-educated Muslims, reali- 
ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their eyes to the sinister 
possibilities of the schemes of federations outlined by Muslim thinkers 
and public men. These have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activities that would result in 
breaking up the unity and integrity that have been India’s from beyond 
recorded time. Beformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in the 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in their sweep and violence. 
These ambitions and activities have called forth answering ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community represented by the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement. 

There appears to be no possibility of reconciling these ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between these, 
Desperate absorbing the force of their clash, trying to act as a 
Rope of mediator, have so far failed in its attempts. And the 

uBity scene is darkened by ^ clouds of communal bitterness, of 

misunderstanding, which show no signs of dispersing. 
Men of good-will both among Hindus and Muslims appear to be getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be retiring from the leadership of their 
communities and leaving the field to ambitious people who have forgotten 
that m the modern world the cement of social life is not supplied by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries where men and women 
professing different religions have been living for centuries they cannot 
afford to be over-punctilious with regard to the observance of their 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crime, it is a sin against the spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that this is a passing phase, that the awakening that 
characterises the life of the communities will be diverted to activities 
that will serve the common interests of all. But today, as Sri Chakravarti 
Ea 3 agopalachari, Premier of Madras, said, ‘*no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of despair and sadness.” Withal we 
are upheld by the hope and aspiration given expression to by the same 
Congress leader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised by a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21, 1939 : 

“People of India were often told that they had many religions, many languages 
and many customs and were, therefore, an unfortunate people on the whole. But 
it might not he so in truth. It might be that there was a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the midst of all the variety, they might see the universal 
truth and the beauty of life. That, if attained, would be a great thing. A very 
highly civilised people realising the unity of all religions was a great ambition w^hich 
they had still before them and for which they should work hard and with pleasure. 
All the troubles might perhaps be leading towards the fulfilment of a great and 
unique glory in their own country.” 

Prophets and saints in India have been through the centuries and 
milleniums of her history trying to build up a composite life out of 
the varieties of religious experiences and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ception and realisation of the unity that pervades creation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culture to the store-house of world wisdom 
and spirituality. And the ambition referred to by the Madras Premier 
might not be as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
rocked on the stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi- 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


We have seen how Indians are not able to present a “united front” 


to secure freedom in their own home-land. M en and women who are organis- 


Indians in 
South Africa 


ed in the Indian National Congress have been found divided 
in counsel, divided in action. The organisation of the 
“The Forward Bloc” under the leadership of Sri Subhas 


Chandra Basu is an evidence of this division. We 


have discussed the ideological back-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in their own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their self-respect insulted 


and their interests damaged in various parts of the world, near and 
far. During the six months the events during which form the subject 
of discussion in the present volume of the Indian Annual Register, 
Burma, Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that the Indians whose labour has made the 
wealth of these countries have become unwelcome to them. In Burma 


Indian lives and properties have suffered loss ; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Government departments, about 10,000 of them, 
have been served with notice that their services were no longer re- 
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quired, and an organised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
classes, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitten by the 
conceit of white colour, have declared that the two lakhs of Indians, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave ^ the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept- 
ing the badge of this inferiority, lor forty years and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the Union Parliament, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches were made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to segre- 
gate the Indians ; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re- 
presented by Dr. Malan’s Party. One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following : — 

“ the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 

the natives against Asiatic immigration or competition, with lecognition and 
maintenance of the existing lights of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 

The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquire 
lands in ‘‘European quarters”, that they must ply their trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the two or three members who 
stood by Indians in their fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion” — there has been social and 
economic segregation all the time — would mean “the economic strangulation 
of Indians,” their extinction in the country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes. Mr, Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join the “Non-European 
Eront” that was being organised all over South Africa. 

The threat of this law brought Swami Bhawani Dayal, President 
of the Natal Indian Congress, to India with a view to enlighten the 
Government and the people of India of the condition of 
“oppres^on and fbings under which the two lakhs of Indians — men, 
repression” women and children — have been living. He addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of public opinion and 
public life in the country, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart- 
ment under the Government of India. After more than two months of 
this work of education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the South African 
Union Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Letter” to His Excellency the Governor- General of India, drawing 
attention to the disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
cent of them born in the Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themselves except this strip of territory within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. The letter was dated the 6th of Juno, 
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1939, and addressed from Bombay. It gave in a few hundred words the 
history of the life of Indian residents in South Africa during a period 
of seventy to eighty 3 ^ears. It is a story of “oppression and repression, 
breaches of assurances and pledges’', to quote the words used in the 
letter. The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamilians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to labour in the sugar plantations started by white capitalists. People 
from Gu]arat, from the United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot-steps. 
The number of these comparatively free-men was augmented by the 
labourers as and when their period of agreement service ended. These men 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers. The tale of their woe began at this time, about 1885. A 
hue and cry was raised by the Boer and the Briton, raised on their 
behalf, that the Indians were and would be wresting the livelihood 
of the white people by encroaching on the occupations and trades that 
supplied it to them. Stories of Indian “invasion”, of Indian “pene- 
tration”, of “the "White civilisation” placed “in danger”, were circulated 
and received with credence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to be removed by the Gandhi-Smuts Pact of 1914 ending the Passive 
Resistance Movement which had tested the new technique developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement was confirmed by the acceptance on behalf of India of 
the Reciprocity Resolution of 1917 of the Imperial War Conference 
which was further elaborated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India — for the purposes of these 
agreements India was accepted as a Dominion — to control the com- 
position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
that there would be no more emigration from India to South Africa. 
This was agreed to with a view to rid the minds of the whites in 
South Africa of the fear that the country would be flooded by unres- 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried the implication 
that the resident Indian population, the domiciled and South- Africa- born 
Indian population, would be enabled to live and work as South Africans, 
would be enabled to rise to the standard of W^estern civilisation. The 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on behalf of the then South 
African Government this duty of raising the standard of life of 
Indians in the Dominion, of helping them to assimilate themselves to 
the economic life of the country, the duty of discouraging any discriminating 
treatment against them. But these assurances, pledges and agreements 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many “scraps 
of paper ” These have not brought any change in the behaviour of the 
whites, Swami Bhawani Dayal quoted in support of this unchanged 
mind a few words of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago”, that "after all is said and done, we 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible.” The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Bill introduced and being discussed in the Union Parliament is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
increasing number of Indians have been asking themselves, as the Et. 
Hon’ble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord Haldane : “...where 
do we stand in the Commonwealth V Is there no hope for us ?” 

Lord Haldane had replied ; “No, by no means. God forbid 

this : 
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Experiences inside and outside India should have killed this “hops.” 
But they have not done so. Swami Bhawani Dayal’s “Open Letter” is 
a proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
All-India Congress Committee held at Bombay 
in S. Africa ^^st week of June, 1939. The Bill in the South 

African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothers for help and guidance ; specially to Mahatma 
Gandhi were their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community’s 
life. For, it was in South Africa that was begun the kindergarten 
training in Satyagraha, in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 
that has been Gandh^i’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world. The leaders of South African 
Indians were agreed that if the Bill became law, and if it was set in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled by Gandhiji to fight 
this wrong. But there appears to have developed differences of opinion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A section of them 
contended that as the Bill was directed against Indians specially, the 
organisation of the fight should be confined to Indians alone. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, contended that this 
anti-Indian Bill was an expression of the perennial policy of the white 
rulers of the country, the policy that has been described by the philoso- 
pher-statesman of the Union, General Smuts : 

“In South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is based fundamentally on the doctime 

that in Church and State between white and coloured peoples there can be 
no equality.” 

Another South African politician, Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of 
South Ehodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in the whole of the sub-continent. The European community 
was an island in a sea of black” ; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 
should be an erosion of the shores by the natives, they would 

gradually take to the highlands ; this would destroy European civili- 
sation in South Africa.^ The only safety of the white, of the white 
man’s mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, the 

natives being allowed to come into the white “reserves” only as 

helpers and not as competitors. 


The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 
A “TVnti.-PnrnnAflu poHcy. As such, this soctiou of Indian leaders 

Front’' contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 

inevitable C)f the other coloured peoples who were victims of the 


same policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 
the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country , the 
Bantus and ^^J^egroes were more than 65 lakhs ; the people technically 
known as coloured , the products of white-and-hlack alliances, were 
about 10 lakhs ; others were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 lakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that all non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-power 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possibility, the appreciation of 
this necessity’’, has been growing among wider sections of the non- 
white peoples. To the growth of this consciousness was due the 
organisation of the “Non-White Eront” to which Mr. Hofmeyr had referred 
and which has been quoted in a paragraph above. Tho leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have been expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common fight ; thex"" have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would be engaged if the 
Bill was passed and the law was enforced. A section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting this help ; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs was represented by delegates 
when about 45 organisations of the non-white peoples of South Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the “Non-European Front.” 

This aspect of the problem, the attitude that the general body of 
Indians should adopt towards the fight of their non-white neighbours, 

. . became a subject of discussion in India at about this 

^Co^n^ess^s^ time. At the meeting of the All-India Congress 

approves of it Committee held in the last week of June, 1939, it 

came in for debate and discussion. The official draft, 
the draft put on behalf of the Working Committee, of the resolution on 
the situation in South Africa, was reported to have been made by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It contained words that expressed the hope that 
“there will be no dissensions among them (Indians) in South Africa 
and that they will present a United Front.” The resolution was 
amended by the addition of the words : 

“And co-operate with the inhabitants of South Afiiea in opposing the 
segregation policies which are directed against all non -European races,” 

The mover of the resolution, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amendment, and it was passed in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings, Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru asked the permission of the All-India Congress Committee to 
recall that resolution ; and permission being given the resolution in 
its original form was placed before the meeting and passed by a majority 
of votes. This procedure was adopted with a view to meet the 
objections of Gandhiji and others in touch with the situation in 
South Africa who thought that the participation of Indians in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 
country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 
Gandhiji’s draft, “might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 
might “hinder” the cause of Indians in that country. It may be con- 
ceded that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
some temporary relief, though we have our doubts in the matter con- 
sidering the original injustice of the whole policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to keep themselves at a distanpe from the 
fight that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
for their rights of citizenship in their own homeland of which they 
have been kept deprived by the white rulers of the country ; the resolu- 
tion with the history attached to it, the history of the amendment 
and of its recall and rejection, leaves the impression in the mind that 
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the leaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 
their countrymen resident in South Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the people in the country ; 
that to secure the integrity of this separate life they should make their 
peace with injustice and show their disinclination to throw their little 
weight on the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 
as the majority of the population of the country, rightly 
struggling to be free, to regain their rights as human beings, 

members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 

of Indians in South Africa as that of interlopers who were not pre- 
pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and justice in 
the country, who were anxious to consult the conveniences of the 
present regime in maintaining its present arrangements, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to be a paying proposition to-day. 
But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 

will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic developments, 

what will be the position of Indians in South Africa ? The organi- 
sation of the ‘"Non-European Front” is a mile-stone in this process. 
We are not sure that the All-India Congress Committee has been 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


This insult to Indian self-respect, this calculated attack on the 
material interests of Indians, that have been going on in many parts 
of the British Empire, and outside of it also, is inherent 
relation that subsists between India and Britain, 
and Britain unless the twist in this relationship he 

straightened out, Indian self-respect will continue to be 
hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to be damaged, 
and the Indo-British authorities will continue to be helpless in defending 
and protecting these. It may have been hoped that the arrival 

of “provincial autonomy” will help to resore confidence, will 

enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the “external 
authority” to so behave and so act that the rankling sense of political 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But there seems to be a provision in the scheme of creation which 
refuses to accept such a via media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an anaesthetic to political discontent. The “external authority” with 
all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government during the last two years that the Congress and 
Congress-Coalition and other Ministries have been functioning in the 
provinces, the former in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testimony to 
the success of their work, to their understanding of the limitations of 
their position, and to their spirit of accommodation. 

But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the breeding- 
ground of suspicions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 
is so was proved by the Imperial Government under- 
taking the amendment of the Government of India 
Act (1935) which was an invasion on the little power 
with which the Act had endowed the provincial 
governments in India, The Bill was introduced in the first 


Invasion of 
Provincial 
autonomy 
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week of April in the House of Lords by the Secretary of 
State for India, the Marquess of Zetland. The relevant amendment was 
numbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill ; by this it was proposed 
to Incorporate a new Section numbered 126-A in the old Act securing 
to the Central Government of India **essential powers of direction and 
control” over the Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war was proclaimed by the Governor-General under Section 102 of 
the Act. This emergency power granted by Section 102 of the 1935 Act 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran- 
chise, whereas the new clause empowered an irresponsible Central 
Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the manner 
which the executive authority thereof is to be exercised.” It ap- 
peared from the speech dehvered by Lord Zetland in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 25th of April that the amendments em- 
bodied in the Bill were on his request to the Governor-General 
submitted to the Provincial Governments “for their comment” ; that 
the “Ministries in three Provinces felt themselves unable to express 
any opinion”; the Bengal Ministry received “special thanks” for the 
“thoroughness” with which they had dealt with the proposed amendments, 
and the Punjab Ministry “for the spirit of cordial co-operation” with 
which they had met the request for assistance. The speech also 
revealed that the majority of the Provincial Ministries had raised 
objections to the “invasion by the Centre of the sphere of authority, 
conferred by the Act on the Provinces.” But considering the conditions 
of modern wars requiring for success in them certain measure of “unified 
control, not only of policy but of its execution”, the confernment of the 
new powers on the Central Government of India, powers not only of 
“superintendence” but of “direction and control”, became necessary and 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept these arguments. It felt and 
expressed the feeling that the British Government gave tangible proof 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of the Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that these Governments would with- 
hold their co-operation or obstruct war activities in India. This dis- 
trust and apprehension were inherent in the policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further irritate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical correctitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


in 


Indo-British 
Trade Agree- 
ment 


The same incompatibility' became manifest in the debate 
the Central Assembly, the lower house of the Central Legis- 
lature, raised on the motion moved on the 27th of 
March by the Member for Commerce and Labour in 
Lord Linlithgow's Government, Sir Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Khan, that the Assembly approved “the Trade 
Agreement signed on the 20th March, 1939, between His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India.” 
In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between India and Britain cropped up again and again ; the political 
dependence of the former on the latter influenced the arguments that could 
not be kept restricted to economic and financial considerations* A 
10 
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Muslim member of the Assembly, Sir Syed Beza Ali, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following words : 

.1 am afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the meiits of the 
trade agreement are considerably prejudiced by the existing position in which 
India finds herself. India and England are not on equal footing, and, theiefore, 
suspicions legitimately arise in the case of any settlement arrived at between these 
two countries. It India had achieved her political emancipation and an agreement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been drawn up came up for consi- 
deration before this House I am sure a very different treatment would be meted 
out to it from that which so far as I can see it has received from this House 
hitherto.” 

This unnatural relation was demonstrated by the procedure 
adopted in seeking the approval of the Central Assembly to the Agree- 
ment which came into force whether the Assembly approved it or not, 
making the debate an eye-wash, as clause 16 of the Agreement said 
that “pending the coming into force of the present Agreement, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 

be possible.” This Clause made Sir Muhammad Zafrullah’s motion 
and the debate following it a waste of time, a weariness of spirit. 

The motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from total rejection by the 

amendment moved on behalf of the European Group in the Assembly and 
accepted by the majority against the opposition of the Government 
that consideration of the motion be adjourned till the Simla ses- 
sion pending the report of the Committee of the House consisting 
of a majority of elected members. Many of the speeches of 

the Opposition members recognised that th3re were valuable con- 
cessions made to Indian interests in the Agreement which required a 
quid pro quo^ one of which was the scaling down of import duties on 
Lancashire goods. But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for the greatest opposition owing to the part played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-five^ years ago in using its political infiuence to throttle the 
Indian cotton mill industry, though today Lancashire’s trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in India. An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years back, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to ^ India textile goods measuring about 3,000 million 
yards ; last year it could hardly send more than 200 million yards. 
These figures are ^ an evidence of India’s progressive march in the field 
of modern industrialism, as well as of Lancashire's deterioration. 


The present is not the occasion on which the history of this progress 
may be indicated. It^ does not require much research into India’s 
Indian financial and economic condition to become aware of 

thinkers and the fact, to be struck by the fact, that modern indus- 
indusMalism trialism, of which Britain has been the pioneer and 

. of the eighteenth 

century till almost the end of the nineteenth, has disrupted the econo- 
mic arrangements in our country, throwing an increasing number of men 
on apculture as the only means of livelihood. India’s industries, worked 
in the homes of the people where men, women, and children could co- 
operate, were all but destroyed. For three quarters of a century leaders of 
Indian society were prepared to accept^ this disruption and debacle as 
in the natural^ order of things; they did not find anything in modern 
industrial life, in its arrangements, in its division of labour and division of 
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wealth, which could he challenged from the standpoint of justice, of human 
happiness, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with 
the belief that modern industrialism was one of the last and best words 
in human econom 3 ^ They might have read of what Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Buskin had said and written in criticism and condemnation of the 
order of things brought into social life by modern industrialism. But 
these they read as literature without any social purpose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitive souls against things as they 
were in their times. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and w^hich spread over the whole 
of India in the first decade of the present century, the stinings of 
mind and intellect occasioned by these movements, first created doubts 
in our minds that society as organised under the impulse of modern 
industrialism might not possess all the virtues that were claimed on 
its behalf, that many things of value in the material and spiritual 
world were probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical efficiency. 
These doubts were the first mutterings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of human noeds. The Hind Swaraj of Mahatma Gandhi may 
be said to be a representative of this school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhiji with his programme of the Charka and Khadi, of 
village industires. affiliated to the political activities in India, has given 
a new direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus- 
trial fields in India. His wTitings, their influence on concrete activi- 
ties both on the part of the Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on the part of 
the Government and the people To the modern-educated Indian, to 
the majority of them, however, the programmes associated with Gandhi ji’s 
name, appear to be a return to the Middle Ages ; they cannot conceal 
their impatience with them. 

The National Planning Committee appointed in 1933 on the initiative 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while he was President of the Indian 
National Congress, and which has Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its Chairman, was acting under the inspira- 

Gandhiji oi men who were not enthusiatic over the economic 

plans and programmes that Gandhiji has initiated. Though 
the Indian National Congress has Gandhiji as its mentor and 
guide, we cannot say that it has been able to enlist his support on 
the side of the Planning Committee. Speculations in the Press hinted 
at an initial conflict between the Village Industries Association 
and the National Planning Committee. This became explicit to the 
public when the correspondence between Gandbiji and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was published in the middle of May, 1939, In a letter 
written by Gandbiji from Eajkot on the 10th of April, 1939, he drew 
attention to the fundamental differences that stood between him and 
Subhas Babu ; and how the two of them “honestly” saw the same 
thing differently and even drew opposite conclusions from the same 
premises. He invited Subhas Babu to agree to differ, and meet on 
the social, moral and municipal platforms as the same political platform 
could not accommodate them two ; that has been demonstrated by 
what happened before and after Tripuri ; and even on the “economic” 
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platform differences had been ‘‘discovered.*’ ^ Subhas Babu understood 
the drift of this statement, and replying 'on the 13th of April he 
wrote as follows : 

“You have despaired altogether of our collaborating on the political and eco- 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, piobably because you disappioved 
of our idea of industrial planning for India even though we advocate encourage- 
ment of suitable cottage industries along with industiialisation.” 

Gandhiji’s passive attitude, attitude of non^ co-operation, towards 
the National Planning Committee did not, however, halt its activities. 
In the third week of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 
^ lated through the Press for the guidance of the 

U^ft various Sub-Committees that had been appointed to 

survey the whole of the social and economic life 
of India. The Note said that the fundamental aim to be kept in 
view was “to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 
masses.’* It was recognised that “a really progressive standard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times.” 
But the Note was prepared to concede “for the present” that the 
minimum standard that could or should be reached was “an increase 
of national wealth of between two or there times within the next 
ten years ” It, therefore, asked the various Sub-Committees to so plan 
out the scheme that “a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 
Plan” might be laid down. The Note hoped that the Sub-Committees 
would be able to send their reports by the end of October, 1939* 
The various Provincial Governments have been co-o]perating in the 
work of this Committee, making monetary contributions towards its 
expenses. Among the Sub-Committees appointed was one concerned with 
the development of cottage industries. Many organisations in the differ- 
ent provinces have been working for this purpose. T1 ey are affiliated 
to or supported by or independent of the Village Industries Association 
whose central research stations are at Wardha and Shegaon working 
under the eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, the 
Central Government, have their own organisations which have been 
trying to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping them to increase the volume of 
their agricultural output ; they have also been trying through improv- 
ed marketing arrangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 

The ^ observer of events in India has to take note of these construct- 
ive activities which have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 
TK M jir*^u Indian life on ideas and plans that cannot afford to 
controversies ^ blinded by the glamour of modem industrialism, 
in India Tke village craftsman and the cultivator has his con- 
tribution to make towards the enrichment of India’s modem 
life. He cannot be ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-felt and 
intelligent, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
fact is at the back of all the activities that stir the village and 
the town in the country. In the process of readjustment that 
has been going on in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Central and Provincial ; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law, and wait wider recognition in practice. The fixity of tenure of 
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the agriculturists has been recognised ; debt settlements through Con- 
ciliation Boards have been doing the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations that may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointments, inseparable 
from human endeavours, the wide-awake among the classes in 
India have been consciously working towards a new order of society ; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling their w^ay towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confronted by a social break-down, have 
been wrangling among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of their strivings. The controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, between Hindu and Hindu, between Muslim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. The masses under the leader- 
ship of men w'ho belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. The British bureaucracy have been watching 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in the various activities the end of 
which, for better or for worse, is the re-making of a new India, 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 


and masses — ^what do they represent as a part of the process that 
has been re-making a new India ? They represent a 
old^n^ new dissatisfaction in the heart of a society that 

” appears to have stood immobile through the centuries, 

that looked to Manu and Mahommed, to their days 
and to the philosophies, built up by them in response to the search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of their particular days. It is asserted that the modern times 
have created new necessities that required new methods and new social 
habits to meet them, that the ideologies indicated m the Manu Smriti 
or the Manava Dharma — the religion of humanity — ^preached in it, 
and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modern men and women. To the wide- 


awake among the classes, to the products of the modern universities 
established in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 


appeal ; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could be built upon them — hfe that was free from exploita- 
tion, conscious and unconscious. Bor about three-quarters of a 
century, beginning with the age of Baja Bam Mohnn Boy in eastern India, 
of Dadoba Pandnrang in western India, and ending with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a competition for suicide, the 


years 1914-1918 — ^the leaders of the classes in India have been content 
to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The world-war exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modern men and women. An interpreter of 
European life, Peter E. Drucker, born in Vienna, in his book — The End of 
Economic Man, first published in May, 1939— put the discontents and 
dissatisfactions in the western world to a break-down of the moulds^ of 
social and economic life as it has been functioning since the Beformation, 
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since the rise of industrialism. He appeared to suggest that the 
European men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
terror of the unemployment problem, with the growing cruelty of 
the war scare ; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non- 
economic concepts incarnated in Communism, in Fascism and Nazism. 
Without accepting the validity of this interpretation, without affiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the break-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modern-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them ; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
are not sure which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhiji 
has for the last twenty years been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the educated classes find it difficult to accept without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Subhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these ; the latter hopes that under the Indian sky “a synthesis of Com- 
munism and Fascism” may be a part of the “next phase in world-history.” 
The masses in India cannot be said to be conscious of the total bankruptcy 
of their social values. Under the guidance of men like Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Kisan Eaj ; under the guidance 
of communalist leaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-coloured Swastika flag of militant 
Hinduism and under the green-coloured Crescent flag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man” may not reach the consciousness of 
men and women whom non-economic concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it is evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or be unconscious of their growing strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. He cannot watch 
these without being moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held up by the latter. — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Lev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 23rd. January to 18th, April 1939 

The Council of State session, which opened at New Delhi on the 23r(i. Januaiy 
1939, was the fiist Budget session of that House to be held in advance of the Assem- 
bly and had a special impoitance in connection with the Government of India’s 
forthcoming Budget, the last that Bir James Giigg presented. 

As a revising chamber, the Council ordinal ily begins its sittings some time 
after the Assembly meets and sends up Bills and other buMiiesscs.'^ This time, 
however, some amount of important legislation, alieady awaited its attention, notably 
the Motor Vehicles Bill, which was placed on the table at vBimla and had since then 
been ‘ lying in state'’, and the Income-Tax Bill passed by the Assembly at its 
special session in November The Upper House was expected to make all possible 
haste with the Income-Tax Bill so as to enable the Finance Member to fix the 
income-tax rates under the newly adopted “slab system” and incoi-porate them in 
the Finance Bill. The Wheat Bill, which imposed an import duty of Es, 1-8 per 
cwt. on imported wheat, also awaited its passage through the Councfl. 

Hazaeibagh Train Disaster 

Mr. P. N, Sapru and Mr. Hossain Imam attempted to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the Hazaribagh railway disaster. Sir Guthrie Russell, Cliiel 
Oommissionei tor Eailways, said that he would be in a position to make a full 
statement on the accident a day or two latei and he suggested that the motion 
might be deferred till then. After some discussion the movers agreed, and the 
Piesident, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy, fixed 4 p. m. on Friday for a debate. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

Mr. 8. Roy, Secretary for the Communications' Department, next moved that the 
]Motor Vehicles Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideiation. 
Mr. Boy traced the histoiy of the Bill and said that at every stage in the 
process of its evolution, the Goveinmcnt were guided by the advice not ot laii- 
way interests but mainly of piovinccs through the Tiansport Advisory Council. 
Mr. Eoy pioeeeded to analyse the piovisioiis and explain the changes made in 
the original Bill by the Legislative Assemlfiy. He referred to an amendment by 
which power of objection to the grant of licence was limited to suppliers of road 
transport only and was taken away from lailways and inland water transport. 
The other amendment related to compulsory insinanee, the opciatioii of which 
would be deferred till July 1 1943. Interesting figures of insurance premium were 
given to the Council by Mr. Eoy. He said that as far as they were able to 
ascertain, the annual picmiums likely to be necessary for the limits of insurance 
now specified in the Bill avouIcI approximately be as follows : Private motor car ; 
Es. 76-8. Taxi-cab : Es. 110. A 20 seater bus : Es. 183-8. Goods lorry : Under 2 
tons Es. 7G-8 ; over 2 tons Es. 83-8. In conclusion, Mr. Eoy said that he believed 
that the Bill, if properly worked, would bring motor transport under leasonable 
control, prevent the use of oveiloaded or unsafe vehicles, secure better driving 
and eliminate the habitually dangerous drivers. The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public need. 

Wheat Duty Bill 

26th. JANUARY The house passed without division and without any amend- 
ment to-day the Wheat Duty Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly imposing* an 
import duty^ of Es. 1-8 per cwt on^ foreign^ Avheat. Mr. A. J?. Ptllay, 
Secretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration of the Bill, outlined the 
history of the measiiie and said that the duty on wheat, which had been abo- 
lished in 1937 had to be reimposed last November, because the conditions prevail- 
ing in 1932-36 had re-emerged on account of a bumper world crop of wheal and 
low prices. Mr. R. H, Pa*/ moved an amendment seeking to exempt trom the 
duty consignments of wheat or flour entered iiiAvards at the port of landing in 
British India before Slst. December, Mr. iY, G, Stokes^ Mr. Kalikkar, and 
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Mr. S, iV. Mahatta, supported the amendment, while Sir A. P. Patro opposed 
it. Mr. Pantulu, on behalf of the Congress group, stated that they would remain 
neutral. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

Mr. next moving Ihe Income-tax Amendment Bill gave a general ex- 

planation of the piovisions of the Bill. Befening to the provisions to check 
what has been termed as legal avoidances by assessees, he admitted some ot 
these as complex, but he argued that if it caused headache to the tax-dodger and 
his advisers, nobody need be woiricd. Another object of the Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable. This was achieved by a change from the 
step system to the slab system. Explaining the difference between the two systems, 
he pointed out that under the change effected about five-sixth of the assessees 
from the lower range would be paying less while about one-sixth of the upper 
range would he paying moie. The next impoitant change was in the machinery 
for assessment and collection. The present Bill, he said, divided the assistant 
commissioneis into groups, according to the functions entrusted to them, namely, 
the appellate and executive functions. All these improvements, hC' claimed, would 
not only bring relief to the tax-payers but also icsult in obiaimng more revenue 
which would be distributed to the piovinces. lilr. Chambcis then explained the 
principal changes effected m the Assembly and claimed that the Bill represented 
vast improvement in the existing law ancl machinery and that it should furnish 
a foundation to the system which should be as good as in any other country. 

27th. JANUARY The Council today resumed the discussion on the motion for 
the consideration of the Income-tax Bill. Str David Devado^s, supi'orting the motion, 
felt that the assessment ot the income of the wife in a place like Malabai' would 
lead to consideiable hardship, jiarticulaily because, according to their law of inheritance, 
it was not the sons of the wife but those of the siater of her husband, mIio inhented. 
He also objected to taxing the income of States’ subjects, resident in Biitish India, 
and the agiicultural income tiom Buima. The hon. hli. P. N, Sapin aimouiicod that 
the Bill generally met with his appioval. Apart from the fact that it stiffened the 
rigour of law foi the tax-dodger the Bill by piovidiiig additional funds would be 
able to stiengthen the demociatic machinery of the provinces. He favoured the 
accrual basis of assessment but not the pioposal to give allowances for wite and 
childien. Mr, Hossatn Imam stated that he wanted the piovision tor double income- 
tax relief to be deleted. Mr. Imam pointed out that those concessions were granted 
not by Indians but by their guaidians. He therefore wanted that all siuh concessions 
should be withdrawn. Mr. Chamber replying to the debate, reicircd to the criticism 
that the bill was a tax-gatherex’s Bill and said that the Income-tax Bill must necessarily 
be so but he pointed out that there weie also many provisions winch wTre for the 
benefit ot the assessee. Tinning to the argument regarding the aggregation incomo 
of husband and wife, Mr. Chambers pointed out that under the Bill as it stood 
now, only the income of the wife from the assets transferred to her by her husband 
wmuld be affected. On the arguments advanced regarding the agricultural 
incomes from States, Mr. Chambeis pointed out that at present such iniomes wTie 
assessed ^ when brought into British India, w'hile the Bill jiioposcd to tax it 
inespective ot W'hether it w'as brought into British India or not. The House then 
passed the fiist reading of the Bill. 

Hazaribagh Train Disaster (contd.) 

The adjournment motion moved by the hon. Mr. P, N. Sapru and supported by 
Syed Hussain Imam of Bihar over Hazaribagh disaster was next disposed of in less than 
an hour after Sir Outhrie RnsselVs statement which appeared to satisfy the House. 
Sir Guthrie, chief commissioner of railw^ays, informed that he had leceivcd the final 
report of the senior Government inspector of Eailways only this morning, through a 
special messenger. T understand from inquiries that it is a document of 60 foolscap 
pages and lefers to many points of detail. The Railway Boaid will examine this 
document befoie deciding upon the nature of the inquiry to be instituted into the 
disaster. The iiecil for an inqniiy has been stressed by the Government of Behai- 
in a telcgiam to the Government of India, which Sir Guthrie read out. This plea 
was based upon a lesolution passed in the Behai Assembly on Jan. 19. A copy 
of the debate on this resolution, I understand, has been not yet received from tne 
Bihar Government by the Railway Board. But it is being sent for’. Both Mr. P. 
iV. Sarpu and Mr. Hussain Imam said that the inquiry should be judicial and 
impartial, just as the Bihta inquiiy was held by Justice Thom and w'hich Mr. Sapru 
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rorUended had created some confidem'c ia the mind of the iiavellin;; 
AUhou^ih i<- was lechmeally a censure nulion, Mr. 8a]>inA ^pec *h \\as (otiehed in 
a \ cry moderate tone and theie was no spiiit of censoiioas auiclMu. Fnit Mi. 
flusiani Imam, who had MSited the scene of occiiiience, which he described as a 
(h>l-foisakeii place, inquiied wdiat positive efforts wcic beinc nictdc to i*ic\cnt 
such disasteis m futiiie. As rCjiaids the cause of the atcidem of IJazaiiba^h, 
Lula Ranibaraii Du<, leader of the Pio^ies‘5i\e Party, whose lettei tvas lead out, 
by Mr P, N. Sajpu, had lefeiied to the ‘-eveial lumoais pic\alcnt in Bihar 
and ;Mr. Imam ciitical ot the ia'*t that the engine of the train 

actually j'sassed w’hilc only the coaches weie derailed and cangBt fiie 8ii Utifhnu 
hotrever, avjs more than convin *ed thrP it wms a (deal ca>c of sabotime 
and wxmt into an exliau'^tive detail ot the condition of the iaih\a\ liable at the 
narticiilar pla*e. He dismissed the tlieoiy of some agi:iie\ed Baihv ay sm ants being 
at the loot ot the tionble, by lelating what the geneiai minager of the Ea^t I»nhnn 
Kailwniy had told him qui'to leccirtly, in iielhi, namei\, that no icduetiun liacl 
been made since 1U29 on tins Baihva\. The apalling natiiie of the tragedy ivas 

revealed when t:?ir Cfiithne, in answer to a ]»ointcd cpiestion by Mi, Hubsatn 

Imam, iiifoimod that 21 peisons weie killed and 71 injaied. 

That the Goveiiiment of India wnll give their earnest consideration to the 
request of the Bihar Government w’ho have sent a telegram iiiging the a])pointmeni 
ot an impaitial tiibuiial to enqiuie into the tram disaster near Hazaiibagh on the 
E. I. E. in pursuance^ ot a resolution passed by the Bihai Assembly, was the 
assdiance given by Sir Guthne Russell, icpiying to the debate. Sir Gulhiic 
said that the final rejiort of the senior Goveinineni inspector on the accident 

has now been received -whuh will be pla-ed before the Government and will be 

consideied along with the request of the Bihar Government. 

On this assuiance the adjournment motion was withdrawn. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill (conjd.) 

28th. JANUARY A division, w'Oii by the (Toveniment, maiked the closing 
stage of the detailed debate on the IiKume-Tax Bill to-day. The amendment was 
mo\ed by ]Mi, Rajji Das Pantulu, tvho sought to delete a piotision in Cluiifac 
St3 ot the Bill w'hich gave the Cential Government the powder to ap}*oint as an 
accountant merabei of ^ the appellate tiibunal any peisoii not possessing the requisite 
qualifications, li it w'as satisfied that he had cpialilications ai'cl had adeejuate 
expeiience of a chaiactei whkh rendeied him suitable for aj'tpointment to the 
tiibunal. Mr. Pantulii said that this inoMbioii had caiised seiious misgivings in 
the minds of the As'^ociations^ ot Accountants and Auditors that this woulcl be 
to the detiiment ot such qualified peisons. The amendment w^as snppoitcd by 
Messis i\ N. Sapru and Hossam Imam, 8ir James Grtgg opj osing explained 
the oiigin ot the pioviso and disclaimed any intention to “pack" the tiibunal. 
He assured the House that the pioviso w’Oiild neither be misused or abusecl. 
The amendment was pressed to a division by the opposition and lost by 26 votes 
to 10. The House thereafter concluded the second reading of the Bill. 

The Council next lesumed the third reading of the Bill and took up discussion of 
clause five. Mr. Santidas Askuran complained that the Council of State under 
the present constitution had no effective voice in shaping measuies like the Income- 
tax Bill, although its members were more likely to be affected by its provisions. 
He felt that such measuies should be lef erred to a joint select committee of 
both the Houses as was done in England. The Speaker asserted that the Con- 
giess Party in the Assembly "SYas mistaken in the impression that they had improved the 
bill by means of the compiomise formula. They had not ; and provisions of the bill 
as it was finally emerging fiom the Council weie likely to retard the indiiskial progress 
of the coimtiy. Mr. Stokes paid a tiibute to the Finance Member and his lieutenants 
for piloting this measure. The Bill contains, he said, a givat deal of what was the 
result of a compromise and as such was a great achievement for the Finance Member 
who had been able to weld together so many diffeiing opinions. 

The Bill as amended w^as passed and the house adjourned. 

Indian Cotton Cess Act 

30tii. JANUARY The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The House accepted an ofheial amend- 
ment, increasing the number of members ot the Indian Gential Cotton Committee 
from ten to eleven, the extra seat being allotted to the Bombay Cotton Growing 
Industry* 
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The Council also passed two other Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
namely, the Bill further to amend the Ajmeer-Mcrwaia Municipaliiies Beg illation and 
the Bill fuithei to amend the Destructive Insects Pests Act. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (contd.) 

The Coancil, thereafter, lesumed the debate on the second leading of the Motor 
Vehicles Bill. Beioie it lose for lunch, the Council had disposed ot claubcs ‘J to 111, 
with 13 ofheial and thico non-odicial amendments. The thiee non-oihcial amendments 
were moved by Mr. Ramadas Fantulit, who also iinsaccesst Lilly attemi)ted toui other 
amendments. One of Mi. Pantulu’s amendments, '.which was accepted, sought to 
extend to co-operative societies of private vehicle-owneis the provisions ot the tDCclioii 
relating to co-operative insaraiice. Another of Mr. Pantulii's amendments, which 
sought to give Provincial Governments the I'ower to reduce the woikiiig liouis ot 
diiveis, was rejected, after a debate which brought a raie sparkle of anmiaiion to the 
nsiiaily sedate House. The changes proposed by the amendment weie an increase in 
the interval of rest after every five hoars, from half an hour to one hoiii, the i educ- 
tion of daily houis fiom nine to eight, and of weekly hours from 54 to 48. Mr. 
Paiitulii based his plea on human and humane grounds. 

Ml. S. N, Roy explained that similar provisions were proposed in the Assembly 
and sLippoitcd by the Government but weie lejceted, perhaps as a result or the absten- 
tion of some nicnibeis of Mr. Pantulii’s Paity (Congress). The Government, 
theiefore, did not like to support the amendmeiiis m this House. He also suggested 
that, if powers m the matter of fixing the houis of work were left to indiMdual 
Provinces, unifoimity of rules might be lost and drivers fioni one Province might 
find themselves in difficulties in another. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Kesiiming after lunch, the Council lapidiy passed the remaining Clauses and 
Schedules of the Bill and Mr. S, V. Roy, Communications vSecietary, moved that 
the Bill, as passed by the Assembly and amended by the Council, be passed. 

The hon. 8lr Thomas Stewart^ Communications Member, replying, reassured 
the House that the object of this measure was not to strangle load transport. On 
the suggestion that the Bill was the result of compromise, Sir Thomas observed 
that he was content to accept the term “compromise” if it meant that everybody 
got together to pool their wisdom and the result of this pooling was considered as 
acompomise. He admitted that this long i and complicated Bill was not the best 
possible and that theie might be defects, which expeiience alone could leveal. But 
he said, it would do much to solve the problem which it was intended to meet! 
The House then passed the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 13th. Feb. 

Eailway Budget Presented 

13th. FEBRUARY : — The Council of State held a short sitting this morning 
when Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the estimated expenditure and revenue in respect of Railways. (Sec Assembly Section). 

Earlier in the morning, the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, as further amended 
by the Legislative Assembly, and ithe Indian Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were laid on the table of the Council, 

IncoiyIE-Tax Amend. Bill (contd.) 

15th. FEBRUARY :--Mr. A. J. Baisman, Finance Secretary, moving that further 
amendments made by the Legislative Assembly in the Income-Tax Amendment Bill 
be adopted, pointed out that the Assembly had made Ihiee amendments, two 
of which were of a purely verbal nature. As regaids the tliiid, it was entirely m 
the interests of the assessees. The House acToplecl the amendments without 
discussion. 


Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

•rr Commerce Seeptary, next moved that the Bill to amend the 

Merchant Skppmg Act as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con- 
sideration. He explained that the main object of the amending Bill was to permit 
shipping companies to make deductions from the salaries of seamen employed by 
them, m pursuance of a scheme to institute provident funds for the benefit of their 
employees. He explained that such deductions were not permissible under the 
present law. After passing the Bill, the House adjourned till February 18. 
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DEBATE OX THE EAILWAY BUDGET 

Debate on the Kailway Budget 

18th FEBRUARY : —The Council of State held a geneial debate on the Rail- 
way Budget to-day. Mr. Hossatri hnam, ofening the diseiibsioii, uigcd that the Rail- 
way Depaitmeat should make all eftorts to inciease Kevenues and i educe cx]5endi- 
tiiie. That they did not do so was evident from past figures. Mr. Imam complained 
that only those lecoramendations of the Wedgwood Committee which iiivolvcvl 
additional expeudituie had been leadily adopted by the Kail ways. 

Pandit H N. Kunzru felt that there was a gi eater need to keep constant 
control over expenditure on the Railways, as the position was not surh as to enable 
them to look upon them with equanimity. The Pandit paitieulaily leleiied to the 
Bengal Xagpm, the Eastern Bengal and the jMadras and Southern ^laihatta Rail- 
ways, all oi pvhich had been showing deficits for a numbei of yeais. One icason 
for these deficits was the costly standaid in administration and lie advised the 
Government to insist on these lailway administrations cutting down expendi- 
ture to reasonable limits. 

Sir Thomas Stewait, after thanking those who had congratulated him, refeired 
to the difiieulty of adequately winding up a debato such as the one that had 
been held to-day. It tvMS no^ possible for him to touch on all the to’pics that had 
been mentioned during th? debate. He apealed in conclusion lor patience fiom 
Clitics. The railways were doing thoii best and that best was pretty good best. Tne 
House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Excluded abeas into Xobmal are is 

20th. FEBRUARY : — Non-official Bills and resolutions figured on the order paper 
of the House when it met this morning, idr. Ramias Tantalii moved the fiist 
lesolulion recommending to “the Governor-General in Council to intimate to Hib 
Majesty's Government the wish of this House that ^ all the paitially excluded areas 
and excluded areas within the boundaries or adjoining the boundaries ot the piovin- 
ces in India be converted into noimal areas governed by the noimal administrative 
machinery of the respective provinces and declared as parts of the pioviiice concern- 
ed as soon as possible.’’ 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, on behalf of the Government, opposed the lesolutioii on 
the ground that the British Parliament had not had sufficient experience ot the 
woiking of the now administrative machinery cieated foi the aieas under fhe 
Government of India Act. He refuted the allegation that there was any imperialist 
design in cieating these aieas and explained that the constitution piovided that 
neither paitinlly excluded aieas could be converted into wholly excluded ones nor 
their aiea be enlarged. The resolution was rejected without division. 

PoLYGAiiY Restraint Bill 

Kumar Susil Kumar Roy Chowdkury, in moving the select committee mohon 
for his bill to restrain polygamy in British India, said that o]iposition to the 
bill would come from Muslims most. He assuied the Muslims that in the event 
of the Council adopting his mouon, he would move for the exclusion of Muslims 
from the operation of the bill in select committee. 

Mr. Puckle, Home Secretary, opposed the motion. He said that the policy 
of the Government was that the bills which went to the root of social customs 
and religious beliefs should not be supported unless they had ^ the support of 
the majoiity community which was likely to be affected by it. This condition was 
not fulfilled in the case of the bill now before the House. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment could not support it. He said that the provincial Governments today were 
more repiesentative of the people of India than the Central Legislature was. Opi- 
nions on tlie bill showed that a majority opposed it. The motion was rejected. The 
Council then adjourned till February 23. 

Govt. Purchase of Swadeshi Goods 

28rd. FEBRUARY The Council also met this morning to discuss non-omcial 
bills and resolutions. Mr. F. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resoliilion recommending 
to the Governor-Gen eral-in-Council : (1) to make it obligatory for Government 
offices connected with the Central Government to use only Swadeshi articles it 
available in India for office equipment ; and (2) to discontinue the iise oi bidesln 
articles in these offices unless they are such as are not manufactured in India ana 
are absolutely necessary. iSli*. M. S A, Hvdan, labour secietai7, said that ^bject 
to two conditions being incoiporated in the resolution, he would accept it on benali ot 
the Government. These'eonditions were that Swadeshi articles must be of the requisite 
quality and price. The resolution as amended was adopted. 

12 
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Hindu Monogomoub MariuacxES 

Mr. P. N. Saprii moved ihe second resolution asking for a committee to enquire 
into and report on the question of the dcsiiability of a legislation for lender- 
ing Hindu mariiagcs stiictly monogamous pioviding for their icgistiation and dis- 
solution under ceitain conditions. Sir Ramum Menon had no objection to the resolu- 
tion but he diffcied with the method of approach to the problem. Mr. S/nvlal Motilal 
moved an amendment and he did not anticipate much opposition to this reform which 
he said was overdue. He said as the law stood today a Hindu could many any number 
of wives. This state of affairs must be ended. Syed Hossain Imam had no objec- 
tion to the lesolution provided it affected the Hindu community alone. Mr. F. 
Ramdns Pantulu assured the House that the Congress paity would whole-heartedly 
support the resolution. As a matter ot fact, by an amendment moved by one 
member of his paity, they had gone further than the oiiginal resolution. The lesolu- 
tion, he said, did not ask for a legislation but only foi a committee of enquity 
to ascertain if the legislation was desirable and was demanded by the public. 

Mr. F. H. Puckle, Home Secretaiy, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. He said the resolution was too compiehensive and would provide quite an 
unmanageable job for a single committee. Then, again, the committee of enquiiy as 
suggested was undesirable. Fear was expressed in some quarteis that the icforms 
suggested might make the lot ot Hindu women harder just as the Sarda Act 
led to more child mairiages.Moieovci, the committee would never come to such unani- 
mous decisions as would enable the Government to undertake the diafting of a 
Bill. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

The Navy Discipline Bill 

7th. MARCH :“The Council took up to-day the Indian Navy Discipline Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-Geneial. The Bill had been thiown out by 
the Legislative Assembly in the oiigmal as well as in the ceitified form. H, E*the 
Commander -in-Chief, moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that 
it was a short and simple one. In biiet, it was designed to enable the naval 
leserve forces, when they were formed to be biought under naval discipline. It 
was, in fact, an extension of the provisions of the Indian Naval Discipline Act of 
1934 to these reserves. The Government already had power to raise the icscrves 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, but it must take power to 
bring them under naval discipline and this was all that w^as now requiied. 

His Excellency proceeded to explain in detail the composition of the four 
reserve forces proposed to be created and pointed out that the full strength of these 
forces would not be reached in less than eleven or twelve yeais and would most 
likely not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundred officers and men. All the latings 
would be possible to secure a substantial Indian majoiity in the Officer ranks. Explain- 
ing the clauses of the Bill, His Excellency referred to the distinction made between 
failure to attend training and failure to attend when called into actual service. The 
provision regarding evidence of tailuie to attend Ian I down that a ceitificate j)urpui- 
tmg to be signed by an officer appointed in this behalf under the rules, stating that 
the member concerned failed to attend, shall, without proof of the signature or 
appointment of the Officer, be evidence of the matter stated therein. An analogy, said 
His Excellency, was to be found in the acceptance by courts of certificates issued 
by ^ Chemical Examiners. To requiie the officer to apjiear befoie a court every time 
he issued a certificate would be impiacticable during w^ar time. 

The Council passed the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General 
by 28 votes to 11. 

Discussion on Eailway Budget (contd.) 

9th. MARCH:— General discussion on the railway budget was resumed to-day. Mr. 
Hossain Imam opened the attack on the budget and directed his criticism at detailed 
points.^ He condemned the ‘raid’ on the revenue reserve fund in the financial year 1937-38, 
and said that the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that declared, because Es. 38 
lakhs, which were due to the provinces, had not been paid and should, therefore, have 
been added to the deficit. He welcomed the doubled import duty on raw cotton, 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu taking into account all the circumstances, both 

national and international, the budget was not to his mind unreasonable. He, however, 
opposed the imposition of an added duty on raw cotton. He contested the assertion oJt 
the Finance Minister that the expenditure on defence as compared to other countries, was 
very low and illustrated his argument by saying : ‘If you take one rupee from a man 
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■whose earning was Es. 8 only the deprivation of one rupee is serious, while if you take 
one million rupees from a man who earns eight millions, the loss will be compaiativelv 
less.’ 

^ Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, leader of the Opposition, declaied that the 
Finance Member had under-estimated yields, both tiora the excise duty on sugar and 
income-tax. Had Sir James Gi mg not indulged in tins undei -estimation theie would 
have been no budgetted deficit. Tiie speaker advocated an enhancement of the impoit 
duty on foreign ineoegoods and vas ot opinion that the imt)ort of maehmeiy and 
textile goods should not be ovei taxed. 

Mr. i?. H". Par A:er did not believe that if the Biitish connection was severed, India 
would be in a position to borrow' either internally oi exteinally on a six per cent, basis. 
He leminded the House of his warning to the' Finance ^Member to expect diminishing 
return with Customs on account of the existing high level of customs duties. 3Ir. 
Paiker urged on the government to i educe the taxation of motor transport which, he 
thought, would greatly assist to increase the prospenty of the country ana w'ould biing 
them ample compensation in other forms. The speaker placed before the House the views 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the pioposed inciease ot the duty on cotton. 
The Chamber feared, concluded Mr. Parker, that the inclusion of this tax in the budget 
might spoil any chance that there w'as, ot the central legislature accepting the pioposed 
Indo-British Agreement. 

Rat Bahadur S» K Mahata described the budget top-heaxy in character, burden- 
some to the taxpayer and step-motheily in tieatment to nation -buiiding activities, 
though he admitted that it had certain more pleasant features than its predecessois. 

Mr. P, N, Sapru gave the budget a mixed reception. He said that the main problem 
of India was to provide avenues of employment and livelihood for the growing millions 
of the population. He hoped that the Marquess of Linlithgow’s immediate symjiathetic 
intervention in Eajkot to save the life of India’s gieatest man w'as an indication of a 
change for the better attitude of the Government of India. From the standpoint of 
principle, Mr. Sapru considered the doubling of the duty of law cotton both unsound and 
unjust. He pleaded for greater co-opeiation betiveen ail Finance ]Ministeis of India and 
suggested a confeience to discuss the question of a eooidiiiated financial policy. We 
have in India not one Grigg but eleven. {Str James No, No). 

S\r James Gngg, in leply, lebutted the accusalions of step-motheily tieatment to the 
development depaitments. Eefening to the other accusation of having no legard for 
the needs of the provinces, Sii James Giigg dcclaied that his object had been to start 
provinces on theii autonomous way with as good chances of solvency as could be desiied. 
As for the difiiculty caused by 'the conciiiient field ot taxation, the Finance Member 
pointed out that if and when the pioceedmgs of the last Fin ace Ministers’ confeicnce at 
Delhi were disclosed, it would be found that the proposals w ere made to meet that 
difiiculty and those pioposals would be feasible even now inspite of the Federal Court 
judgment. Theie was, he declared, no question of diopping the Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, but his pieoccupations wdth the Income-tax Bill made it impossible to hold 
a conference again. Defending the increased impoit duty on raiv cotton, the Finance 
Member referred to two extenuations, fiistly, consideration that one of the conditions 
presciibed for the grant of piotection was abundant supply of raw mateiiab and secondly, 
on the groimd of financial necessity. Needs must be met when the devil drove and he 
assured the House that the devil that diove was not Lancashire’s but Finance. The 
duty would have the incidental effect of helping the grower and was l^st burdensome. 
He was ciedibly informed that the effect of the duty in the case of the mills, ^ which used 
entirely impoited cotton, would be one pie per yard of cloth in retail price and the 
average effect on the whole industry would be one-third to one fifth of a pie per 
yard of cloth. A countervailing duty on imi-jorted cloth and yarn demanded by many^ 
critics would biing no gain, but would only accelerate the decline of the import of 
Lancashire goods which four years ago produced Es. 287 lakhs, but had not shrunk^ to 
Es. 100 lakhs. Turning to the criticisms of the defence budget, Sir James Giigg 
pointed out that the Chatfield repoit might make radical transformation in the solution 
of the military problem of India and until that transformation had taken place it 
was idle to answer questions ; answers would be out-oi-date very soon. He however 
invited the hon. membeis to consider whether India’s expendituiy on defence of three 
or four per cent, of the total national income was to be regarded dispropoitionate, even 
allowing for her financial economic condition, when it was known that Gieat Britain 
spend on defence per cent., and Germany 25 per cent, of the national 
incomes. 
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Peohibetion in Eefeeshment Eooms 

IStli. MARCH The Council met today to consider the non-ofhcial resolu- 
tions. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in -Council that the sale of alcoholic liquors in the refreshment rooms 
situated in railway stations to the public be prohibitcJ and no such liquors be 
supplied in such refreshment rooms except to those who held a license or permit 
issued by the prescribed authority authoiismg the person holding a license to 
consume or possess to personal consumption. 

Mr. A. J. Rmsman, finance secretary, intervening early in the debate, said 
that the slate of affairs pervading in the railway areas >vas different from those 
areas in which they were situated, but he i^ointed out that it was perfectly 
within the jurisdiction of the piovincial Governments to deal with refreshment 
rooms selling liquors in railway areas just as they dealt with other liquor shops 
outside the station area. Mr. Eaisman letused to be drawn into aigument le- 
garding the effect of prohibition on the finances of the vaiioiis Governments 
concerned. Prohibition was still m an experimental stage ami the best thing for 
them would be to wait and see what happened. Even if they subsequently decid- 
ed to start prohibition the Government would not certainly make a start wdth 
refreshment rooms m railway areas. The resolution was rejected without division. 

Wage Statistics 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council to amend the law to make it compulsory tor employers in protected 
industiies to submit annually a statement of their annual 'wage bill. Mr. Bapru 
pointed out that the object of the resolution was to promote indiistiial harmony 
by eliminating the causes of friction between empioyeisand employees. He thought 
that keeping wage statistics would facilitate immediate inteivention by labour 
commissioners if any labour dispute arose. 

Mr. M* 8, A, Hydari^ labour secietary, said that the scope of the resolution 
was restricted to protected industiies while the piesent practice was that a register 
oi: wages was being maintained by every factory coming under the purview of 
the Factories Act and was open to inspection by Government inspcctois. He 
added that the provincial Governments had been asked to supply relevant figuics 
for the compilation of reports on the woiking of the Payment of Wages Act. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew his lesolution. 

Indian Muslims' Divoece Bill. 

Mr, Mohamed Yakub moved that the Indian Muslims’ Divorce Bill, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken for consideration and passed. vSii Mohamed said that 
it would have been an ideal state of affairs if the administration of the provisions 
of the Bill could be entrusted to Muslim quazts. He made it clear that this 
opinion was not based on any suspicion regarding the integnty of non-Muslim 
]udge^ but on the ground that certain functions lelating to maiital affairs could 
only be performed by a religious bead^ of the community. He, however, could not 
tae sight of the practical difficulties in giving eftect to this pimciple to which 
Muslims attached a gi’eat deal of importance. 

^e House passed the Bill as passed by the Assembly after rejectiiig three 
amendments moved by Mr. Hussain Imam including one seeking addition of a 
new clause to the effect that the suits filed undei this Act should be transferred 
to the court of a Muslim officer when available or otherwise the district 
judge should try them himself. 


Other Non-official Bills 

Hunwar Ha ji Ismail .^/iaw introduced a Bill to make better provision 
lor the admmistration of Masjids and the endowment of Ja^ Masjid, Fatehpuri 
Masjid and the Kaln Masjid ot Delhi. ^ 

circulate the BUI amending the Tarsi Mamage 
Divoice Act (ff 1936 for the purpose of eliciting opinion on it. 

Mr. a S. Matzlal moved a bill to provide for the submission of certain state- 
uf companies incoi-porat^ in or cawylng business in India to be circu- 

lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

007*17 opposed the circulation of tlie bill on the ground that it was unneces- 

sary as the opiums received by the Government since the introduction of the bill 
weie all hostile. The collection of this kind of information desired could not be 
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expected from many companies and even if it was supplied it would be highly 
inaccurate. He, therefoie, suggested that the propei ^^ay for proceeding in tlie malt or 
would be to seek the expansion of the relative clauses of the Income tax A<*t. 

The House rejected the circulation motion and adjourned till March 10. 

Discrimination in Kenya 

16th. MARCH Xon-official Bills and resolutions figuied on the agenda when tlm 
Council met this morning. The whole lunch sitting was occupied wfth a discussion 
on Mr. H, N. Kunzru’s resolution, recommending to the (Jovemor-General-in- 
Council to convey to his Majesty's Govemment of the United Kingdom the teeliims 
of indiv^nation and resentment with w'hich the Kenya Highlands "^Oidei-in-Coinuii, 
which involved discrimination against Indians, was received m this coiintiy. S} ecehcj-, 
expressing indignation at the attitude of the British Government suggesting letuliaioi} 
action, were made, the only dissentient voice being Mr. E. H. Paikcr. "Mr. B. A. 
Kunzru appreciated the efforts of the Government of India to advance the cause ot 
Indian settleis in Kenya though he regietted that they had not met wnlh success. 
jMr. Kunzru regarded the establishment of a Highland Board wulh a European 
majority thereon as the most objectionable feature ot the Order. ;Mr. Kunzru added : 
‘We all are citizens of the Empiie, but are being disciiminaled against in the teirito- 
lies administered by his Majesty’s Government, disciimination not in favour of 
Britishers alone but all Europeans, irrespective of the fact w^hethei they had come 
tiom a country friendly or hostile to Britain. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad hoped that things in Kenya would improve in time to come. 
His own conviction w'as that as the constitutional advance in India piogressed the 
j'osition of Indians abroad wmuld improve. Sir Jagdish asked the House to face 
diiTiCulties with a feeling of hope and not give w’ay to anger. He assured them that 
efforts to secure justice to Indians would be continued and the Indian cause would 
be pressed. Sir Jagdish hoped that racial animosity w^ould disappear and Indians 
would have no cause to feel humiliated in any part of the Biitish commonwealtli. 
Ee] dying to the one specific pomt raised, he said that so far as he knew, the fiiiietioii 
of the Highlands Board in relation to Indian property wmld be advisoiy. The 
resolution was canied, the Government not opposing. 

Indian Commissioned Officers 

Mr. G. 8. Motilal moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General- 
in-Coimcil that the scale of pay of all Indian comimssioned officers at initial stages 
until Es. 600 was reached, which was inadequate, should be suitably revised. 
He said that I. 0. 0. diw only Es. 300 monthly during the first tw'O years’ seivice 
of which he had to spend Ks. for mess and band charges ; thus he was left wuth 
Es. 30 only with which he was expected to maintain himself on the requisite standard. 

The ^Covunande? -in-Chief, replying to the debate, said that it was geneially 
accepted that officers of any seivice serving in their owm country should be given 
less salaries than foreign confreies. Indian commissioned ranks of the Army origi- 
nally received as much salary as British colleagues but with the increase in the 
number of Indians it was decided that Indian officers should approximately receive 
rank for rank what British officers ^veve getting in Britain. His Excellency quoted 
figures to show that Indians had not been ungenerously treated. He also pointed 
out that the difference between the emoluments of Biitish and Indian officers of the 
same rank existed in all services not peculiar to the army of India alone. Of the 
two alternative wffiile laising the pay of Indian commissioned officers was unjustifi- 
able in view of the insistent demand for reduction in the cost of the Ai*my in India, 
the lowering of the scale of pay of King’s commissioned officers would not be fair for 
Biitish officers. 

Mr. G. 8, Motilal withdrew the motion with the pennission of the House. 

Administration of mosques in Delhi 

On the motion of Kunwar Hajt Ismail AU Khan, the Council agTeed to circulate 
for eliciting opinion on the Bill to make better piovision for the admmistration of 
mosques in Delhi. Mr. Puckle, Home secretary, informed the House that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude be determined by the views re(*eived. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till March 22. 

Standard Weights for Be. India 

22nd. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting of thirty minutes to-day during 
which it passed five official bills, recently passed by the L^islative Assembly. Mn 

Low, Commerce Secretary, moving that the bill to ^establish a standard weigh. 
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throughout British India be taken into consideration, explained that the question 
of prescribing a scale of standaid weights and measures throughout British India 
had been under consideration of the Government of India fioin time to time. The 
constitutional position was that the Central Government was responsible for the 
establishment of standaids of weights, while provincial governments were concerned 
with weights and measures. The Bill, which had the entire support of provincial 
governments, prescribed standards. The enforcements of the use of weights passed 
on these stanclaids was a matter for provincial governments. Mr. Dow informed the 
House that several Governments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
passage of this bill. The Bill was passed. 

Indian Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

Kunwar Sir Jagdtsh Prasad next moved that the Bill to further amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act be taken into consideration. He explained that under 
the existing law children under one year of age were not taken into^ account for the 
puipose of computation of pilgiims to be earned on a pilgrim ship and weie not 
allotted any space. This was in conflict with the^ provisions of the international 
sanitary convention. He furthei explained that all ships from Netherlands and Egypt 
conformed to this convention. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. f/. Dow moved that the Bill to amend the Insuiance Act be taken into 
consideration. He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes m the law 
recently passed by the Central Legislature. It only remedied certain technical 
defects, which were discovered during the detailed examination of the Act. 

Protection of Designs Bill 

Mr. Dow moved that the Bill further to amend the law relating to the protection 
of inventions and designs be taken into consideiation. He explained the necessity 
for amending the law in order to put a stop to the import of goods bearing pirated 
signs registered under the Indian Patents and Designs Act. The Bill was passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

Mr. M. 8 A, Hydari^ Labour Secietary, moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act be taken into consideration. Mr. Hydari pointed 
out that conflicting decisions of High Courts had raised doubts as to whether on 
account of expression “employed on monthly wages” occurring in the definition of 
“workmen” in the Act a worker whose wages weie paid otheiwise than by the month 
or on a monthly basis could under any circumstances claim the benefits of that Act. 
That a worker should be debarred on that giound alone was never the intention of 
the Act and hence the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Bill 

Mr. Dow lastly moved that the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Act be taken into consideration. He pointed out that the Cotton Ginning and 
Pi*essing Act was passed with the object of putting the trade in a position to protect 
itself against certain malpractices. It had been represented to the Government that 
a rigid application of the Act conferred on a person, who made a contract for the 
purchase of baled cotton, the right to reject a bale in fulfilment of a contract if it 
was not marked as required by the law, thereby causing great hardship to trade. The 
Bill so amended the particular section of the Act as to limit the right of a purchaser 
to reject a bale. The Bill was passed and the Council was adjourned, 

Indian Eecruitment to Railways 

23rd. MARCH An interesting discussion ensued to-day on Pandit Kunzru*s 
resolution, which urged the Government to take steps to bring about a substantial 
increase in recruitment of Indians of pure descent to the senior subordinate 
services controlled by Class I railways and the Railway Board and, to provide the 
same amenities to Indian employees as are provided for Anglo-Indian employees. 
Pandit Kunzru explained that his resolution referred to disabilities suffered by 
Indians in respect of employment and amenities. Speaking on the disabilities 
in respect of employment, Pandit Kunzru showed by figures ;how the Anglo-Indian 
community had enjoyed a preponderance in certain branches of railway service. 
Indians, it was true, had seemed more places during the last ten years, but 
it was at the expense of Bntishers, while the position of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity had remained mrchanged. He asked whether it was a wise policy to allow 
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a particular community to enjoy a position of monopoly in any seivice. Str Guthnc 
Russell, Chief^ CommiSbioner for Railways, qjotell the Government Rcsohirion 
to show that, in the matter of Indianisation, Anrlu-Induins were to ]>e tieateti 
as Indians. He also quoted fi^^uies to show that there had been no dis *rimina*ion both 
in the matter of employment and amenities against Indian employees of ^all\^ays. 
Proceeding, he said ‘Tt is tiue that in certain categories of service x\iulo-Indiana 
were in a pieponderance, but it was solely due to pauci^-y of suitable IiidiaiH lorthcoming 
foi the posts. I howevei assure the Council that times have changeiL and so have the 
figures of employment. Twenty-five yeais ago when I came oat to India, there was 
hardly any Indian occupying a place of responsibility on Railways. It wall be admitted 
that was not so to-day. The Government, howevei, w'eie doing their best to impio\e 
things. But the remedy largely lay in the hands of Indians. Taey must come in 
laiger numbeis to fill up xdaces.’’ The lesolution w’as icjeeted by 26 votes against 15 

Protection of Ind. Mercantile Marine 

The Council unanimously adopted !Mr. P. N. Saprus lesolution, w'hich received 
support fiom all sections "of the House including the ofiicial benchcb, asting the 
Government to take more active steps for the expansion and jiroteetion of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. Mr. Sapiu desiied to know tvhat ])i ogress had been made in tliis 
direction since the adoption ot a non-official lesolatioii on the subject in 1065. He also 
wanted to know to what extent Indian tonnage had displaced Biilish tonnage both 
in Indian waters and in oveiseas tiade. Pointing out that the Bhore Aivard^ \\hi<*h 
had initiated the policy of mutual eo-opeiation and adjustment, -was due to expire 
this year, Mr. Bapru pleaded that, fiom this point ot vie^v also, it w'as iiecessaiy to 
take stock of the situation. Among the steps lecommended by j\Ir. Sapru to acluovc 
the end in view, were reservation of the coastal tiade foi Indian shipping concerns, 
the granting of a subsidy, and the fixation of maximum and minimum rates of 
freight. But he regretted that the Government of India had been debarred from taking 
any action on the lines suggested by the Commeicial discrimination clauses of the 
Government of India Act. The mover also legretted that the Government had done 
nothing for Indian shipping when entering into a fiesh tiade agreement with Great 
Britain. Concluding, he referred to the international situation, and observed that the 
mercantile marine could always be legardecl as a second line of defence. 

Mr. H, Dow, Commeice Secietaiy, who s^Doke on behalf of the Government, 
staited by announcing that he was not going to oppose the resolution. He, 
however, regietted that the general bui den of the song was, that hitheito the 
Government had done nothing to advance the inteiests of Indian concerns, and 
cited the instance of the Scindia Bteam Navigation Company ’ivhieh, from small 
beginnings, had, duiing the last twenty years, become a pow^eiful concern. He also 
pointed out that the Government had entirely Indianised renutment to the Bengal 
Pilot Service, which was a very important service. Mr. Dow fuiiher infoimed the 
House that the Government had spent over a quarter of a crore of rupees on the 
’‘Dufferin” since its institution, to provide facilities for training Indian cadets. 
Turning to the complaint that Biitish shipping concerns weie not emplojdng an 
adequate number of Indian cadets, Mr. Dow remarked that it appealed as if Indians 
weie not being tiained for the Indian Mercantile Marine. How" could any one reason- 
ably expect, he asked, that British Companies, which were threatened to be ousted 
from the field with the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, would take on 
Indians cadets, and thus in a way contnbute to their own expulsion Nevertheless, 
British concerns had tried to help the formation of the Indian Mercantile Marine by 
taking cadets from the “Duflerein”. 

Reteiring to the agreement between the Scindia Company, and two Biitish 
companies, Mr. Dow said, that it w"ould soon come to an end, and if the parties 
concerned met each other in a spitit ot co-opeiatiqn, they would be able, he hoped, 
to evolve an agreed plan without requiring the assistance qf the Government. The 
new agreement might give Indian companies some share in the overseas trade. It 
was no use (^vernment fixing the fare, as it was difficult, nay, practically impos- 
sible, to enforce it and ensuie that it was not altered in some way or other. He 
regrett^ that there was no hope of the Government granting any subsidy to Indian 
shipping concerns ; nor could the Government reserve coastal traffic for them under 
the provisions of the 1935 Constitution Act. 

Power to Withhold Telegrams 

Mr. Hossain Imam next withdrew his resolution, which asked for repeal of the 
Indian Telegraph Act, and the rules made under it in respect of the censoring or stop- 
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page of messages. Mr. Puckle, Home Secretaiy, in this connection, explained that the 
poW vested in Government by the Telegraph Act had very rarely been exercised 
by the Goveinnient. In regaid to the power vested in the telegiaph officeis by telcgiaph 
rules, the Home Secretaiy pointed out that in almost every case, the telegraph 
authorities consulted the civil authorities of the place before taking any action. The 
civil authorities, however, only tendered advice, and the lesponsibility for with- 
holding a message entirely rested with the Telegraph Department. In legard to 
lefund, it was given, if applied for in case a message ^vas withheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 

Intestate Succession Among Parsis 

The Council then passed, with two amendments, both moved by the movei’, hir. 
M, K DalaVs Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act in resixct of intestate 
succession among Paisis. The House then adjourned. 

Certified Finance Bill Discussed 

25th. MARCH : — The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session this 
afternoon. It sat for exactly seven minutes, during which the Chair read two 
messages fiom the Governor-Geneial. In one His Excellency had stated that, the 
Legislative Assembly had failed to pass the Finance Bill in the form recommended 
and in the other he certified that the passage of the Bill was essential to the interests 
of Biitish Intlia and had lecommended to the Coumil to pass the Bill in the le- 
commended form. The Bill was laid on the table of the Council and copies \vcre 
distiibutcd to the members after which the Chair announced that it will be taken up 
for consideiation and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 

28th. MARCH .—The recommended Finance Bill came up for consideration in the 
Council of State to-day. Mr. A. J. Batsman, Secietary of the Finance DepartmenI, 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. He explained the circumstances 
under which the Bill had come before the House in a recommended form. He said 
that the Council was familiar with the iirovisions of the Bill as they had already 
been explained in detail in his Budget speech. 

Bai Bahadur Bamsnran Das, Leader of the Opposition, took a strong exception 
to the method of certification used in the case of the Finance Bill. He said that 
certification was a measure provided only for emergencies and should not have been 
made a normal feature, as had been the case for the last five years. He aserted that 
estimates in the Budget were underestimated and protested against the doubling of 
duty on foreign cotton. He announced that he and his party would not take jiart in 
the discussion of the Bill, for, in his opinion, Government should have given some 
consideration to views expressed by the non-ofiicial members of the Ccntial 
Legislature. 

Hon. Mr. Bamdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, o])posed t.he Bill and 
said that it was a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certified for the 
last five years. It was useless for them to participate in the discussion on the 
Bill as it was not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
was never the intention of the framers of the constitution that methods of certifi(‘a- 
tion should be used so often “It is the n^ation of demociatic principles and the 
least we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passage of the Bill.” 

Replying to the debate, Mr. A. J. Batsman, Finance vSecietary, said that he did 
not propose to traverse the political arguments on the basis of which certain parties 
had decided to refrain from participating in the debate. The Finance Secretary 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Bamsaran Das that 100,000 
tons of Java sugar were aheady float. Turning to the statement made by Mr. Hos- 
sain Imam that the institution of the Reserve Bank had led to a tall in the profits 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr. Raisman said that it was 
a tribute to the integrity and impartiality of Government policy. They had establish- 
ed a more or less autonomous currency authority and they aie content to receive 
from it a certain share of the profits which it made. It was true that the piofits 
were lower than what accrued to Government when they were themselves the currency 
authority. But he claimed that the resulting advantages far outweighed the loss to Central 
revenues. As regards the criticism of the exchange policy of the Government, Mr. 
Raisman pointed out that the effect of the policy often avocated by the critics of Govern- 
ment would be to raise five or six crores from extra taxation to meet the increased 
expenditure which it would entaiL 
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The House passed the Finance Bill, in the form recommended by the Ginernoi- 
^eneial by 27 votes to 12, the Muslim L^gue Party lemaining neutial. The Council 
then adjourned till 30th. March. 

30th MARCH:— The Council of State parsed by 2S votes to 10 the monon 
that the Indo-British Trade Agreement be approved. The Council thereafter adjoarn- 
ed till 4th. April, 

Foreigners' Pegistration Bill 

4th. APRIL : —The Council to-day took into consideration and ])assed the Bill for 
the registration of foreigners in British India as passed by the Assembly. Mr. 
Piickle, Home Secretary, introducing the Bill and moving consideration of tne Bill, 
explained the salient feanires of the Bill. He pointed out that the Government did 
not intend to burden the Provincial Govts, and the Oai.’ials concerned with register- 
ing the 3'30,000 Nepalese, the 80,000 Afghans and between 50,0'3'3 and g 63,0”J0 
nationals of other contiguous countries who were resident in India Noi did they 
intend to apply the provisions of the Act to British subjects not domiciled in tlie 
United Kingdom. Mr. Sapru supported the Bill but at the same time upheld the 
amended definition of the term “foreigner.’' Mi. Pantulu, who also supported the 
Bill, explained that though it was not entirely satisfactory, it would provide a fiituic 
Government which was responsible to the legislature with powers which the present 
Government was not able to use. Replying, Mr. Puck^e said that the Government regard- 
ed wfitii sympathy the object of the change in the definition of foreigners, but he would 
point out that this Bill was not intended as a retaliatory measure. They had other 
means, he said, of retaliation for slighting treatment of Indian nationals. 

The House passed the Bill without division. The Council then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

11th. APRIL The Tariff Bill relating to magnesium chloride, paper and paper 
pulp, silk and silken goods and broken rice, as passed by the Assembly, was intro- 
duced by Mr. JDow, Commerce Secretary and passed with an amendment. Mr. Dow, 
intioducing the bill, announced that the amendment which he would move at the 
next stage of the bill was the result of a compromise reached in the Assembly 
With regard to the duty on wood pulp. The Government had accepted that the duty 
should be protective but his amendment provided that the taiiff should be 25 per cent, 
advalorem or Rs. 30 whichever was higner. 

The motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, Mr. Dow moved his 
amendment. By an amendment carried against the Government in the Assembly 
the duty had been laised to Es, 35. 

Mr. Pantulu, opposing the amendment, said that the Council was not informed how 
the Government had reached a compromise with the Opposition on the Assembly. 
Lala Ramsaran Das supported Mr. Pantulu while Mr. Hossain Imam felt that the 
amendment was in the interests of the producer and consumer. Mr. Dow replying 
said that it was understood that when the bill was returned with this amendment to 
the Assembly it would be accepted. Mr. Dow stressed that the Government weie 
satisfied that the duty of Rs. 30 was quie adequate to give protection to wood pulp 
industry over the next seven years. 

The amendment and the bill were then passed without a division. The House 
then adjourned. 

Coal Mines Safety Bill 

14th. APRIL Mr. M. S, A, Hydart, Labour Secretary, moved consideration of 
the Bill to make further provision for safety in coal mines, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. The mover quoted facts" to illustrate the need and urgency of 
the measure. It was estimated in 1936, he said, that there were 47 fires in 29 difterent 
collieries. It was now estimated that the number of fires in 56 collieries had risen 
to 74. These fires constituted a source of grave danger, not only to the mines in 
which they raged but also to adjoining mines. Explaining the two main provisions 
of the Bill, namely, enforcement of stowing in the interests of safety and the levy 
to assist in paying for it, Mr. Hydaii replied to the criticism that the recommen- 
dations of the Coal Mines Committee had been accepted by the Government only 
in part. He referred in this connexion to a statement made in the Lower House in 
reply to a question relating to the action taken by the Government on the recommen- 
dations of the Coal Mines Committee, and pointed out that 17 out of 29 recommenda- 
tions of the committee had already been carried out by the Government, and the 
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remainin*'' 12 weie under consideration. Therefore, he did not think that the criticism 
that the Ctovci ament bad slept over the leport of the Coal Mines Committee was 
^ alid. 

Mr. Hylart, replving to the debate, after Mr. Eamdas Pantulu and Mr. P, K. 
Sapru had spoken, said that the criticisms were based on two assumptions that the 
Government had not gone far enough in the Bill, and secondly, that it had not given 
effect to seveial lecommendations of the local mining leport. The Bill was the first 
compiehensive step towards implementing the recommendations of the report, but 
that did not close the door on further action. As a matter of fact as soon as the 
scheme for sand-sowing was successfully launched, the Government would take up 
the question of other recommendations of the report. He stiongly lepudiated the 
suggestion that the Government were under the influence of coal mining inteiests. 

The House then took up consideration of the clauses of the Bill and Mr. 8apru 
moved an amendment to provide for nomination by the Government of a repiesen- 
tative of the em}floyees on the Stowing Board, The object of the Board was the 
safety of the workers and the workeis should, therefore, be lepresented, 

Mr. Hydari. who opposed the amendment, pointed out that Mr. Sapru had said 
that the Government had given representation on the Boaid to the non -co-operating 
associations, but he observed these tliiee associations represented the entire industry. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. Aftci brief speeches by Mr. 
Earndas Pantulu and Mi. Hydon on the motion for the passage of the Bill, the 
measure was passed without a division. 

17th APRIL The Council disposed of lour bills to-day, all of which were 
cairied without division. They were, a Bill to provide for continuance for a fiiither 
penod of 2 years jnotection conferred on the Sugar Industry in British India as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly ; Bill to amend fiirthei the Indian Penal Code 
of Cirminal Procedure, 1898, as passed by the Legislative Assembly and the Bill to 
reconstitute and incorpoiate the Committee constituted under the Indian Soft Coke 
Cess Act of 1929, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Certified Tariff Bill Passed 

18th. APRIL :-“The Council held its last sitting of the session to-day to 
pass the ceitified Tariff Bill. The Commerce Secretary, Mr. H, Dow, moving 
the consideration of the Bill said that it was designed to give effect to the 
provisions of the Indo-British Trade Agreement, which had already been approved of 
of by the Council. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru opposed the motion and in doing so charged the 
Government for breaking their solemn pledges given to the Assembly during the last 
six years. Lala Eamsarandas endorsed the sentiments expressed by" Pandit Kunzru. 
Mr. P. N. Sap^u remarked that Mr. Dow had made a very brief opening speech 
because he realised the weakness of his case. The Government of India were, Mr. 
Sapiu said, determined to put the Agieement thiough and in consulting the 
Legislature they were merely enacting a farce. Mr. Sapiii, in conclusion, appealed 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their differences and work together with gieater 
unity for the establishment of an effective Self-Government without wMch they 
could not hope to build up a stable economic system. 

The Council adjourned sine die aftei passing by 24 votes to 11 the certified 
Taiiff Bill embodying the Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement, the Muslim League 
Party icmaining neutial. 
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Public Accounts Committee Report 


The first tla\'s proceedinus of the budget ses<^ion of the \s«emh1v L 1 1 
the 8rd. FEBRUARY 1939, piONided someth hat vaiicd faie— aii mi 

extiemely luad exrosition bv Mi. Satynmurt, of the inti, question- 
its Committee's MOik and lastly ^tr Thomas 


The 
on 

horn, then an 
Public Accounts 


the motion, after a heated debate, for the aiipointment of a iudicial t ^ ^‘-‘^‘eptance of 
into the leeent laihvay disaster at Hazaiibagh. Sir A\ iV. Siren » enqmiy 

Amending Bill which runs into 37 clauses and Air. Ogihte’s Bill to^ ^ f^tsinance Act 
in the Royal Indian xSaval Force weie nest intioduced. An discipline 

•was accorded to the latter, even at the fiist leading stao’e. The r 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, All. Asaf AWs adjournment 
against the composition ana terms of leferenee of the Sandhurst protest 

ground that its discussion would prove detrimental to the public inteS^^^^^^’ 

Air. Satyamurtt next discussed the Report of the Public AceounfR o 
had a preliminary encounter with the Finance Alember reoardino He 

motion seeking the approval of the House for the appropiiation 
three yeais ago towards the payment of certain temporary loans out n/ lakhs 
Depreciation Reserve Fund. Air. Satyamurti’s objection, that it inrni* Railway 

principle, Sfr James Grigg apologetically brushed aside since infallilulit?- • nnsoimd 
income and expenditure he regarded as impossible of achieves ‘ <?stimating 
would not concede the point that undisposed of suipluses should be 

leduction of debts. titilisetl for 

Railway Accidents— Adj. AIotion 

Air. Mohanlal Saxena next moved an adjouniment of the Houra 
theie had been a unanimous demand for an independent enquiry intA said that 
at E. 1. Railway and he had hoped that the Goveinment would • accidents 
enquiry committee before the Assembly met to-day. The aecideuta 
cieated a feeling oi insecuiity amongst the travelling public and -svould ^ 
lepei’cussions on railway receipts. Refening to the discussion in the Omi serious 

Air. Baxena said that he as a layman was not prepared to believe th^t q Btate, 

could jump over 30 feet. It was in the best inteiests of the GovAiArn^^P^ 

1 ail way administration to appoint a committee. Str Abdul Hahm 

fighting speech, charged the Communictioii Alember and the Railway i ^ ^ 

ness in that none of them went ovei* to see things for themselvAR 

left the whole thing to the general manager, who, he said was a 

position ot an accused. Sir Thomas Stewart, speaking with ohvi 

denied the charge of callousness and pointed to much cheumstnu+T i ® 



m all cases being suspiciously similar. t5ni a judicial tribunal he acrrAAT+ iecmiique 

as soon as the personal and terms of refeience had been decided 

passed the motion without division. I he House 

Ijtdia's withdrawal from League 

4th. FEBRUARY The Assembly had non-official resolutions +-u 
to-day. The first of these moved by Air T, S, A, Chethar recommend a ? 
mediate steps should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to that xm- 

the League for the reasons, among others, that the League had faiWl 
the provisions of Article XVI of the Covenant against Covenant-breakinty^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the League. Air Chettiar said that never had the League failed rnmf 
in its purpose than in recent years and referred to the ease of Abvssinio 
China. He argued that India paid ten lakhs to the League annuallv 
little return. ^ very 

Three amendments were moved. The fiist was moved bv ATi* j 
to substitute in place of Air. Ohettiax’s lesolution, another seeking 

dissatisfaction with the failure of the League on major political issues^^and ® 
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mending that India should put forward before the League proposals for making it 
a better and more eftective instrument to accomplish its aims and for India’s more 
efleetive participation in its work and also recommending that India should take 
steps to secure acceptance of her proposals by the League, Raza Ah moved the 
second amendment that unless the League agreed to reduce India’s contribution to 
‘da\0U0 francs with effect from 1941 India should give notice of withdrawal. Mr. 
Abdul Qaxyum by a third amendment wanted to add among the reasons for 
withdrawal that Great Britain followed an utterly wrong policy m Palestine in 
contravention of Article XXII of the Covenant and in disregard of Indian 
feelings. 

During discussion, Mr. Avanashilmgam, had an easy task in pointing out the nu- 
merous failures of the League and found considerable support in B%r K N. Sircar's 
outspoken comment at the last session of the League defining India’s attitude. Mr. 
N, M. Joshi and later Mr. James and Sir Abdul Hamid—dll referred to the 
valuable woik of the League in economic sphere when the world reconstruction on 
the basis of international collaboration must take place if India believed in the 
Ijeague ideals making a worthy contribution. Sir Baza Ah viewed the problem 
somewhat differently ; association with the League, he recognised, was useful, but he 
reckoned the present cost too great. With considerably reduced contribution which 
Mr. Spence pointed out from the Government side, would mean a reduction from 
forty-nine to seven or eight imits in the League expenditure he recommended 
fttaymg in, but not otherwise. Mr. Abdul Qatyum talked on Palestine as one of the 
man^^ reasons for the withdrawal, which Str Yamin Khan admitted, compelled the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution. He utilised the occasion for a slashing attack 
on Government’s Waziristan operations. 

Closure at this stage was accepted by 57 to 43 votes. Mr. Joshi s amendment 
was put and rejected by the same number of votes, the Congiess and the Muslim 
League parties voting together. Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the next non-official day as the time came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
which was moved at 4-15 p. m. 

Adjournment Motion on Burma 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his opposition to the separation of Burma as it would adversely affect a large 
number of Indians, particularly Indian Hussalmans who had settled there. Sir Ghuznavi 
also referred to the assurances of his Majesty’s Government that the lives and interests 
of Indians would be properly safeguarded after separation and asking what had become 
of that assurance. He added, T am sure the whole might of the aimy, navy and 
air force would have been turned to Burma if one European had been killed. The 
fact that the victims weie Indians made the difference and left the Government of 
India cold.’ 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, in the course of his reply on behalf of the Government, 
hoped the position of Indians there could be safemiarded by negotiations on the basis 
of goodwill. If the situation should continue to deteiiorate the use of other weapons 
may be forced on the attention of the Government. The suggestion had aaded 
significance in view of Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar’s definite statement that, after 
all, Burma took only 11 crores worth of goods from India against our imports of 
20 crores and trade agreements could legitimately take into account other factors. 
The house warmly endorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whethei 
in Burma, Ceylon or Malay States could not be sacrificed without every eftbrt 
being made on ^ their behalf. This, follovdng his revelation that a party is ^’owing 
up in Burma believing in the eviction of Indians from the country by methods of 
violence, seemed a necessai*y reminder that the Government of India were not so 
helpless as the extremists in Burma believed. The question of compensation, it 
seemed, had been taken up with the Secretary of State and that the Government 
of India’s offer of help the Burma Government in the shape of police and military 
assistance still stood though the latter so far had not accepted it. 

other notable speeches were those of Mr. James, Mr. Anantasaynam 
pd Mr. Satyamurti . Mr. James wanted the poweis of the Agent widened so as to 
incmde all matters and appealed to Sir Jagdish Prasad or Sir G* S Bajpai to go 
to Burma on behalt of the Government of India, Mr, Anantasayanam thought the 
Burma Government had allowed the situation to get out of hand by allowing the 
press and youth leagues to preach anti-Indiau doctrines with impunity. 
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I^rcoME-TAx Amf>nd. Bill 

Gtli. FEBRUARY : — ^The amendments made by the Council of State in the Income- 
tax Bill occupied most of the sitting of the Assembly to-day and assented with three 
amendments moved by Messrs. Santanam and Anantasayanam Av^anqar which 
were accepted by the Goveinnient. The Bill would be shuttle-cocked to the Up].er 
House again and fioni there to be passed into law. Sir Jaiues Gngg, moving 
foi its consideiation, hoped that the House would not be unduly alarmeci 
by the long list of 63 amendments. Ee assuied the House that they liifroduced 
no new question of principle but mainly conected the drafting mistakes. Borne 
amendments w’ere consequential to the changes made by the Assembly or earned 
out the undei takings given there. 

In the course of the consideration of clauses that follow'ed, }Jr. Sn Frakasa 
drew attention to'ivaids the need to impiove the amenities provnled to income-tax 
offices tor the comfort of the assessees who were asked to appear there with 
books foi examination. The exydanation of this procedure once given to Mr. 
Bii Piakasa by an officer was that that officer w^anted to discover by comparison 
the entiies in the book relating say to payments to doctors or law'yers with the 
books of those doctors or law'yers. This, Mr. Bri Prakasa said, w’as inqiiisitoiial 
proceeding and unnecessary. Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Badri Butt Pande 
associated themselves with the demand for the improvement of income-tax office. 
Sir James Gngg^ explained that much of what seemed haiassment to assessees 
w’as really explainable by the expeiience of the department that if the returns 
sent by the assessees weie not scrutinised the revenues stood to lose as muchL 
as 30 pei cent. Steps, however, had been taken against xmdue hardships or 
carelessness. Regarding impiovement of amenities, Sir James Grigg said that 
ihis meant money and if the Bill produced all the money expected of it then 
some more amenities could be provided. 

IXDIAX MERCHANT SHIPPING AMEND. BiLL 

The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act moved in the earlier session by Bir Mohammad 
Zafrullah to regulaiise the institution of provident fund scheme for seamen 
officers mtioduejed by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. Sir Mohammad Zafarullah Khan, replying, 
said that theie was no dispute about the piovisions of the present Bill 
but certain suggestions were made about some aspects of such schemes which 
should be home in mind by the Government wdien approving them. He w'as, 
ho'vvever, unable to give the positive assurances demanded by Mr. Joshi because 
of the desirability of starting some schemes in order to make a desirable 
beginning. But, he added, the suggestions made would be borne in mind by the 
Government, The Bill was then "passed by the House. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The House next agreed to Sir N, N» StreaPs motion for reference to a select 
committee of lus Bill to amend the Insurance Act. The Bill w'as introduced on 
the opening day of the session on Feb. 3. Messrs. A Chettiar, Anantasayanam 
Iyengar and S, Santanam, in supporting the motion, referred to a number of 
points to -which the select committee should in their view give its attention such as 
the draft niles prepared tmder the Act, the exemption given to marine insurance 
business from provisions regarding keeping of account books and the evasion of 
provisions restricting the percentage of commission payable to insurance workers. 

Jail Reform Bill 

A strong demand for jail reform was made in the course of the debate on Sir 
i?. M. Maxwell’s motion for reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal procedure Code in order to alter the 
punishment prescribed for habitual offenders such as counterfeiters of notes and 
coins from simple imprisonment of either description. The House passed the motion. 

The Naval Discipline BuJj 

Moving the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill, Mr. Ogilvie, 
Defence Bercetaiy’, stated that the Bill and its objects -were short and simple. 
Hebriehy narrated the history of Royal Indian Navy and explained the classes 
to which the Bill would apply. The first of these, namely, the Royal Indian 
Fleet Reserve consisted of the ratings who had served their time in the Royal 
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IndianNa\w and had retired on discharge or pension and wouW correspond 
to \rray Tlescrvo. The second, nanielv, the !Royal Indian Naval Keserve wonlu. 
correspond to the Koval Naval Reserve of the United Kingdom and would consist 
of ofeeis and men who had followed sea as a profession. The Royal Indian 
Naval Volunteei Reserves m the United Kingdom and its counterpart in India 
was the Army in India Reserve Officeis. These men would be drawn from 
amateur enthusiasts and those nieieantile mariners wdio would like to have naval 
training. The main pin pose of the Bill, continued Mr. Ogilvie, was to bring these 
classes under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. The second purpose was to 
]'»rovide sanction to compel reservists to obey summons. The Bill would coirespond 
idosely to the Reserve Foices Army Act bailing a few differences. Mr. Ogilvie 
then explained the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Besai pointed out that by passing the Act of 1934 the 
Assembly had meicly created a Navy which it could not regulate and on whose 
funds it‘ had no light to vote. The elected repiesentatives in that House took 
their stand on this piinciple and voted againgt the Bill then. The present Bill 
represented the second stage of a nioie insidious character in the Government's 
progi’amme. How dangerous extension of powers was intended in the Bill would 
be clear from the fact" that wteeas m the original Act any pei son whose name 
was put on the reserve list could refuse to serve if he felt that' such refusal 
would be in his country’s interest, the present Bill penalised such refusal by 
two years’ impiisoiiment. It also sought to penalise refusal to undergo training 
with "a fine of Rs. 200. This ivas rSucing the reservist position to conscript. 
He remembeied that Bir John Andeison in a recent speech in England had 
stated that the best way of preventing conscription was for every able-bodied 
man and woman to offer himself or herself for enlistment. That might be all 
right in England but not India. Mr. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 

Adj. Motions Disallowed 

7th. FEBRUARY The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjournment motions, one by Mr. T. 8 A. Chettiar on training 
in aviation given at India’s expense to Afghan students, and the other by Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum on the Government’s refusal to consult the House on the leport 
of the Chatfield Committee. The President also announced that the adjourn- 
ment motion on the non -inclusion of an Indian Muslim representative in the 
Palestine Conference had been disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Naval Difcipline Bill (contd.) 

Concluding his unfinished speech, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai declared that they 
were not prepared to incur another unanticipated expenditure which may be 
incurred from time to time on the giound that India’s coastline was extensive. 
It would be accepting the burden foi maintaining the British Empire, at least 
the eastern part of the British Empii*e safe from aggression. Another ground 
of opposing the measure, said Mr. Desai, was the manner in which the House 
was being treated in Defence matters. As a recent example he referred to the unsatis- 
factoiy leplies given to the question of Afghans being trained in India and the dis- 
allowance by the Governoi -General of an adjournment motion on the same 
subject this morning. The Bill, he warned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
the expenditme was concerned and was fi‘aught with policies on which the House 
had no control nor power to go into merits. 

Mr. Boyle, of the European Gioup, pointed out that the Bill was a simple 
one exclusively dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Forces 
and was in no way impinging the general policy. He said that the only issue 
was whether India required naval volunteers and if volunteers were forthcoming 
they must be disciplined. 

Mr. Akhtl Chandra Dutta felt that while the title of the Bill was apparen- 
tly innocuous its real object was the cieation of an additional personnel as 
outlined in the statements and objects. He opposed the Bill which he said was 
a deep laid scheme to rope in an unwary legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah traced the history of the Navy Bill from 1927 when it was 
brought up and lejected by the Assembly. It was again brought up in 1934 
when the House passed it, though a large body of members had opposed it 
Tie opposition then was based on the ground that Indian Legislatui'e had 
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no voice on the control of the^ Xa^^^ financial or othenvLo, bat only hafl the 
prh liege ot pacing for it. That ob^e tion remained e\en now strong as ever 

Apait from the objection that the Naval forces remained under the control of 
the Admiialty and the Biitish Government, it was expe.'tal that the tdovernment 
would fiistly cieate those foice-s and jdacc the whole sdieme of rules befoic 
the House and then biinir a Bill to piovnle for the discdplme of the foices. 
Ml. Jinnah declaied that it was only this Goceinmcnt that coidd a.*t like this 
and that it was only this eountiy wdiere it could a-*! like this. 

Mr. Ogtlite, Defence Secietaiy, in a bnei leply, said that fiom the geneial 
tenor of speeches the result of the debate, ab fai abhhe membeis of the OppCbitioa 
weie concerned, must be taken to be a foigone i'Oiudu^ion. Howevei, he w'ould 
attemot to reply to the critici-ms on the meiits ot the Bill. ODjection had been 
voiced against the rule-making pow'eis ])eing given by the Bill to the central 
Government. The lule-makmg poweis, he pointkl out, weie an executive function 
and therefoie in the hands of the executive of the (Toveinment. It w'as not possible 
that the Government would make use of those ]>oweis to cieate new otiences and 
new' punishments. The rule making joweis could only be use I to apply in detail 
the sections of the Bill and he could not give to the House in advance rules whi<*h 

had not been made. It had been stated that the Bill intended to impress on the 

world with enormous masses of reseives m India. He explained that the proposals 
regal ding the four classes of reserves for which ] provision was contained in the Bill 
and said that altogether they anticipated that IpOO or 160<3 reserves could be built 
up in 10 or 12 years. This*nuniber would not justify the clesciiptioii of enoiinous 
masses of reseives and the Bntish empiie must be in a ]'ei carious condition indeed 
if it counted upon these IG-JO reserv'i&ts to impress the world. As for the criticism 
that the Bill was all penalties and nothing else and that discipline should come 
after the forces were created, Mr. Ogilvie said tkit all that the Bill intended to do 
was to biing the reserves under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. Nothing moie 

was intended and nothing more was wanted. The Government had full authority 

to raise reserves under the Government of India Act and it was not laising these 
reserves that were sought to be piovided in the Bill but only their dis upline. 
As regards the charge of non-coo])eration w'ith the Op])osition, Mr. Ouilvie thought 
that some ot those who had made the chaige were a little didicult to (‘o-operate with, 

Mr. Ogilvte's motion was put to vote and lejected by 56 to 45 votes. 

Public Accounts Comm. Keport (coxtp ) 

When the House resumed discussion on the Public Accounts Committee 
repoit, Mr. B. Das gave instances showing that the House w’as being kept in ignora- 
nce about extravagant items of exjveiKliture. He opinevl that there was a distinct 
encroachment on "the rights and piivileges of the auditor-geneial and efforts were 
being made to leduee the contiol exercised by this officci. The raembeis of the 
Home department, Mr. Das said, came unprepaied to the committee. He could not 
unclerstand the leason for this as at i>resent this department had nothing to do 
barring the administration of Ajmei-Merwaia, Delhi, Andamans and Nicobars. Yet 
he found the officials concerned appealing without even reading the relevant adminis- 
tration leports. 

Mr. Bamsay Scott concerned himself with the portions of 1936-37 report 
dealing with Railways, Post, Telegraphs and Civil Aviation department. Referring 
to the'loss of 12—15 iakhs yearly in the Telegraph department, he said, if this loss 
brought down the cost ot press telegiams this loss may be said to be a service of 
the public and theief ore justifiable. Dealing with the Civil Aviation department, Mr. 
Scott hoped that flying clubs in India, though originally started for sport, would be 
used as a basis of toundation of Air Force leserv'e and help in the defence of India. 
He also wanted the Government of India to take inteiest m gliding. He also wanted 
the centre to lead in industrial development of India. 

Coal I^Iines Safety Bill 

8th. FEBRUARY The safety in coal mines was the objective of a Bill introduced 
in the Assembly to day by Sir Muhammad ZafrullaK The Government of India, 
is was stated, appointed, a committee, known as the Coal-mining Committee in October, 
1936, to inquire into the methods of extracting coal underground in Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces and report on the metisures which should be taken to 
secure the safety of workers to prevent an avoidable waste of coal. The committee 
advocated the adoption of stowing, u e., filling with sand or other incombustible 
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raateiial the s]‘ace left by the extraction of coal to start with in the areas where 
there is an iiijrent and immediate danger of life or an urgent danger of a substan- 
tial loss of coal. The committee recommended that a cess of eight annas x^er ton on 
coal including soft coke and twelve annas per ton on haid coke should be imposed, 
to be used mainly to defray the cost of stowing. 

Weights and Measuebs Bill 

Sir Miihammad Znfrullah introduced the second Bill designed to standardize 
weights throughout Biitish India. The statement of the objects and reasons states 
that the question of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures tliroughout 
Biitish India has been under the consideration of the Government from time to 
time. The constitutional position is that according to item 51 in the federal legis- 
lative list in the seventh schedule of the Government of India Act, 1933, the 
central Government is responsible for the establishment of standards of weights, 
while the iwovincial Governments are concerned with weights and measures. So far 
as concerns weights, therefore, it is for the central Government to prescribe the 
standards. The enfoicement and use of vreights, based on theses standaids, is a 
mattei for the provincial Government. The desirability of establishing standards of 
weights has lately been constantly xnessed upon the Government of India and some 
provinces aie lej'orted to have their Weights and Measures Bill leady for intiocliic- 
tion as soon as the cential Act establishing standais of "weight has been jiassed. The 
Bill accordingly has been prepared for prescribing units of weights commonly used 
by raihvays and in commcice, viz, tola, seer and maund and also pound, ounce, 
hundied-weight and ton. 

Child Labour Prohibition Bill 

The third Bill introduced by Sir Muhammad Zafrullah sought to prohibit the 
em]>loyment of children under twelve in the following occupations : bidi-making, 
cai pet-weaving, cement manufacture including bagging of cement, cloth printing, 
dyeing and w^eaving, manufacture for matches, explosives, fiiworks, mica-cuttmg and 
splitting, shellac manufacture, tanning and wood cleaning. The occupations enume- 
rated have been selected because they are unhealthy or commonly accompanied by 
ex]>loitation of child labour. The provincial Governments, who have been consulted, 
were given full power to amend the schedule of occupations. 

Public Accounts Committee’s Report (contd.) 

IMr. K. Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Public Accounts Committee. He gave three examples in which delay had 
occurred. Ten years ago a recommendation was made to take the census of the 
Ecclesiastical department. That census had not yet been compiled. Apparently the 
Government were not willing to let the people know the exact amount of the expen- 
diture on that account lest there be strong protests. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of Rs. 121 lakhs actually made in 
1936-37 from the railway surplus in that year for the repayment of temporary loans 
taken from the laihvay depreciation reseive fund. The Fresident then adjourned the 
House. 

Muslim Divorce Law Bill 

Sth. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr, Kazim's 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits for disso- 
lution of marriages by women married under Muslim Law and to remove doubts as to 
the effect of the i enunciation of Islam by a married Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie. ;Mr. Kazmi made a brief speech in moving that the Bill, as repoited by the 
Belect Committee, be taken into consideration. Both Mr. Kazmi and Mr. Azhar 
Ah, who supported him, regretted that the provision for a Muslim judge to deal 
with divorce under this Bill was deleted by the Select Committee. Mr. Azhar Ali 
pointed out that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim Divorce 
Law. Mr. Navalrat dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill as 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he w^anted these points to be clarified 
He also criticised the provision dealing with apostasy in the Bill. Mr. Abdul 
Qayum felt that the Bill, as repoited by the Select Committee, was a better and 
clearer Bill. On the question of having a Muslim judge to try such cases, he was 
of the opinion that, where no Muslim judge was available, it would be right to rely 
on tlMspse of fairness of non-Muslim judges. The hon. Sir Zafiullah Khan stated 
that he had very little to say at this stage on behalf of the Government. He had 
on the occasion of reference to the Select Committee, mentioned the difficulties’ 
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which wouhl ha\e made u for the r4overnmont to suijport the Bill. But 

now that the Select Committee had removal these ditiieulties, the Bill had the ^ueneral 
su])port of the Govciiiracnt. 

Tho House then passe 1 the first readin;^ of the Bill. 

Duiin^ii the detailed discussion on the ])rovisions of the Bill, the House a^f*eptcd 
jMr. Ananta$(ujiir,am hfcngars amendment to delete, from anione; the grounds of 
duoree, the sen tom *c of impiisonmcnt lor two years and upwards on the' husband 
if he failed to piovule for the wife during this peiiod. 

An unexpected division after an hour and a half's debate marked the 
afternoon diseimsirm on the Bill w’hieli toDk place on an amendment moved 
by Sifed Mitritiza ^ahib Bahadur, who soiuht to exclude from the giounds of 
divorce the light of a Hiislim w^oman to repudiate a inariiaA'c performed by her 
fithcr during hei mmoiity. The mover, who w’as sui)porled by Syjd Ghulam BhiL 
Naitang^ urged that noimally the father would not be a party to a mairiage wiiirdi 
w'oulcl be dctiimental to the interests of the girl. The amendment w^as opposed by 
a number of speakeis, who cited instances w'here fathers had acted against the 
interests of their ^ daughteis for pecuniary or other gains. The amcndriient was 
pressed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 12, voting being free. 

Tlie House next accepted tw’o amendments by Syed Muxtaza Sahih^ by which 
the clause relating to repudiation by a w'oman, of a marriage performed by her 
father or guardian during her minoiity, was alteied so as to enable the w’Oinan to 
repudiate befoic her eighteenth year a'mariiage that took place before her fifteenth 
year. Mr. Lalchand Navalrats amendment to delete the clause, by w^hich conver- 
sion to a faith other than Islam would not operate to dissolve maniage, was 
lejectal, w'hile Mr. Santanatids amendment, wdiieh provided that, after such renuncia- 
tion or conversion, the w'oman w'ould be enabled to obtain a dissolution of her 
marriage on any of the grounds of divorce pro\ided in the Bill w^as accepted. 

Earlier, Bhai Parmanaud attempted to introduce, among the giounds of 
divorce, renunciation of Islam or conversion to a faith other than Islam. The 
amendment was opposed by Sii Zafrullah Khan, w’ho explained that, if it could be 
pioved in a court of law that this w^as a recognised ground for divorce, the point 
raised by Bliai Parmanand's amendment w’as coveied by the last of the |)gi’ounds of 
di voice in the Bill namely, “any other giound wdiich is lecognised as valid for the 
dissolution of mairiagcs under iftuslim Law’". When the House adjourned detailed 
consideration of the clauses had not concluded. 

I:fDiA AND Leagee of Natioc^s 

10th. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day with a division which the 
Opposition won on Mr. T. 5. d. ChetiiaPs resolution "asking for the withdrawal 
from the League of Nations of India. The resolution, w’ith Mr. Abdul Qaif/um^s 
amendment which w\as passed by 55 to 45 votes, ran thus : — 

‘"This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-m-Council that immediate 
steps be taken undei article 1 (3) of the Covenant of the League of Nations to give 
notice of India's intention to withdraw from the League for the leason, among 
others, that the League has failed to implement the provisions of article 16 of the 
Covenant against Covenant-breaking members of the League, and also for the 
reason that Great Britain has persisted in following an utterly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of article 2*2 of the Covenant and open dis- 
regard of the feelings of the Indians in this matter.” 

Indo-Burma Trade ( Kegulation ) Order 

The Congress party’s resolution, recommending teimination of the Indo-Burma 
Trade ( Regulation ) Order, 1937, was then taken ^ up. Chaudhuri Raghuhir Naratn 
Singh moved it in a maiden speach in Hindustani. The resolution ran as follow’S : — 

^The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in -Council that notice be 
given on April 1, 1939, to the Governer of Burma for the termination of the Indo- 
Burma Tradt ( Regulation ) Order, 1937 ; steps be taken in consultation with 
the leaders of parties in the Assembly for the negotiations of a fresh trade agreement 
with Burma and any settlement ^at may be arrived at should be subject to ratification 
by this Assembly.” 

Chaudhuri Ragkubir Naratn declared that no elaborate arguments weie necessary 
to support the resolution which was self-explanatory. The present prospa’ous 
condition of Burma was lagely due to Indian enterprise, capital and labour. It was 
the misfortune of this country that wherever she stood to gain a situation was created 
14 
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under which dissensions and intcrnc^mo quarrels arose which wore detrimental to 
Indian interests. The cxistimj; conditions of Burma were dis,2;racGful and would not 
have been toleiatcd if Biitrsh interests wore involved instead of Indian interests. 
India's exnoits to Biirmi totalled nearly Us. 10 crores while imports came to Rs. 25 
ciorcs. If the imports from Burma constituted the necessities of life their stoppage 
would contribute to the sclf-suflicieney of India as far as those articles were 
(‘oncerned. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla, replying to the debate expressed considerable 
sympathy with the viewpoints to which expression was given by the supporters of the 
resolution 0. ^he two lines of argument advanced one was political and the other 
cjonomie. The political field was one in which he did not trespass because it did 
not belong to his deixaxtmmt and because it had been discussed recently in the 
Uouse. The recent developments in Burma revealed a degree of deterioration in the 
relations between Indians and Burmans the cordiality of which he had been delighted 
to notice eaily in 1936 when he visited that country. He felt as much grief and 
indignation as any other member of the House. He added : ‘We must not, however, 
forget that the relationship between Burma and India is not a temporary one. All 
of us hope that 'vvhat has recently happened is an isolated instance of impulsiveness 
and excitability on the part of a section of the people. The Burmese people aic 
rather impulsive but there is behind the happenings this long tradition of friendliness 
ami cooperation The speeches on this lesoliition have been such that nothing has 
been said to make it more difficult than the restoration of friendly relations between 
the peoples. Dealing with the economic aspect, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah said that 
he thought that on the one hand it would not be denied, not even by Mr. James or 
the Burmese people, in that Burma had done very well indeed out of the trade 
arrangements. (Hear, heai). Yet the picture was not altogether so blank on the 
other side. It was tiue that the balance of trade was heavily in Barmans favour 
but out of the total tiade amounting to 25 crores, well over 20 crores lepresented the 
lice, petrol, silver, and kerosene. Taking the question of rice India’s produce of 26 
or 27 million tons was insufficient for the growing population of the country. She 
was therefore compelled to import about IJ million tons. Supposing the 
duty of eight annas per cwt. was imposed the pioceeds would be croies. Who 
would pay for this ? It would mainly be paid by the same people who produced 
rice in this country and they would pay in order that the price of their own rice 
should rise a little. He was not saying that this was a conclusive argument but 
it would illustrate that the solution was not so easy as might be imagined. “The 
whole of this matter was under the active consideration of the Government of 
India and I merely \^ished to emphasise in my observations the fact that it is 
not a simple question but there are several aspects to bo studied.” 

The resolution was passed without division.” 

Cut in Govt. Servant’s Salaries 

Sami Venkatachelam Chettyh resolution, recommending a cut in Government 
servant’s salaries, was next passed by the Assembly without division after a 90-minutcs’ 
debate during which Sir James Gngg in a two-minutes* reply declined to define the 
Government’s attitude. The resolution asked that a cut in the salaries of above Rs* 

of all grades of employees in the Government of India be imposed with effect 
from April 1, 1939. The House accepted Pandit Lakshmikanta Maitra^s amendment 
to restrict the cut in salaries of above Rs. 200. The resolution and the amendment 
when put before the House were cairied without division, the Government remaining 
neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 13th. 

Railway Budget for 1933-40 

13tli. FEBRUARY -.—The railway estimates presented by Str Thomas Stewart 
in the Assembly to-day forecast for 1938-39 a surplus of 2.05 crores against 
a surplus of about 2J crores originally estimated, and for 1939-40, a surplus of 
2.13 crores. The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1938-39 is less than the 
actual surplus of last year by about | crore. The decrease is due mainly to in- 
crease in working expenses. The total traffic receipts of State lines aie expected 
to reach 9 If crores— about i croie less than last year and 40 lakhs more than 

original estimate. The total working expenses aic a little over 63i crores inclu- 
ding 14 crores or depreciation, or about f crore more than last year. The surplus 
of 2 crores will be paid to Central revenues. It will fall short of the full contri^ 
pution by 2J crores. The balauce in the depreciation fund will stand at 24| crores. 
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The biid<rct estimate for 1939-40 assumes traffic receipts of 94 ] crorcs— KJ 
lakhs moie than in the current year. The total working’ expenses will amount to 
Gli crores and will be | erore more than in the cuiTcnt year. The balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be 30^ ciorcs. 

The firross total works proaiammc is 15 cioros. Of this amount ^ erore is 
proposed to be spent on Sind Riuht Bank Feeders and Khadro Nawabshah 
Railways. ^Rs. 5 lakhs for Pithoio Tando Mithakhan and Rs. 1 lakh for 
Kashipur Kalairarh Railways have also been piovided. The last two projects 
aie still under discussion with the piovincial Governments conccincd. 
Track renewals account foK 4| eroics, biidae work for I erore, other 
structural works for 3J crores, including about a erore for purchase of South 
Bihar Railway, and rolling stock for 5 crores. The ])roaramme includes provision 
of about 2,GGJ geneial service wagons to meet mcicase in traffic demands, of which 
about 2,500 aie broad guage general scivice waaons to be added to the ]iool. 
After making deductions, totalling Ij crores, from the above gross figure for certain 
credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2j"^croies), based 
on past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining 
supplies, the net amount of the programme is 11 crores. 

Bir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decided to purchase the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hardwar Dehra Railway, both of which were paying 
proix)sitions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-western and 
the IVIadras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private limited 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. 

Referring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said : 

I regi*et to have to record the occurrence of two major disasters in the year 
under review and however much we may be convinced that these disasters arose 
from circumstances not within our eontml, this in no way lessens our sense of 
horror, or detracts from our sympathy with those who suffeied. I do not wish to- 
day to enter upon any controversial topics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House and elsewhere, not to foiget our past rceoid in respect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological phenomenon not confined to India that' a large 
scale disaster may in a moment destroy the public confidence built up over a long 
period of less eventful yeais. That confidence once destroyed is most difficult 
to restore, and I -would ask that no unfair obstacle— I do not lefer to legitimate 
ciiticism- be offered to that most difiicult process. I venture to think that Iherc is 
no cause foi panic. He concluded with an expiession of thanks to the -whole of 
the railway staff tor their co-opcration in the administration ot his department. 

The following tabic gives the essential figures of the Railw’ay Budget 

[ In crores of 
Rupees ] 



ai 

sS 

§5; 

OCS 

Revised 

Estimates 

1938-39. 

fSs 

Gross Tiaffic Receipts (State lines) 

Working Expenses (including depreciation) 

Net Receipts 

Net Miscellaneous Receipts 

95.01 

G2.94 

32.07 

-•05 

94.C5 

63.55 

31.10 

.23 

94.75 

64.25 

30.50 

.59 

Net Revenue 

Int. Charges 

1 

31.33 

29.28 

31.09 

28-96 

Surplus 

2.7G 

2,05 

2.13 


The gross total woiks programme is 15 crores. 

Of this amount, ? erore is proposed to be spent on Sind Right Bank Feedeis 
and Khadro Na-wabshah Railways. Rs. 5 lakhs for Rithoro 3'ando Mithakhan and Rs. 
! 1 lakh for Kashipur Kalagarh Railways have also been provided. The last two pro- 
jects are still under discussion -with the Provincial Governments concerned. 
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Track renewals account for Es. 4J crores, bridge woik for Es. J crore, other 
structural woiks for Es. SJ ci’oies, including about a crore for pui chase of South 
Bihar Eaihvay, and rolling stock for Es. 5 ciores. 

The programme includes provision of about 2,660 general service wagons to 
meet increase in traffic demands, of which about 2,500 are broad gauge gcneial 
service wagons to be added to the pool. 

After making deductions, totalling 1| crores, from the above gross figure for 
certain credits andTfor reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2| croies), based on 
past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, 
the net amount of the programme is Es. 11 ciores. 

Eefeiiiiig to the further action taken by railway administration on the recommen- 
dations made by the Wedgood Committee since last year, Sir Thomas Stewart 
mentioned the strengthening of the commeicial side of ^ the Traffic Department on 
various i ail ways to permit of the expansion of their activities in regard to publicity, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being tiicd on a large scale 
to reduce the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines and more 
wagons for service, research regarding the pioduction of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment oi indigenous rape oil which is likely to 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
South Bihar Eailway and the Haidwar-Dehra Eailvvay, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the puichase by two railways, the North-Western 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private 
limited companies running motor buses on roads in ceitain important areas. The 
following is the text of the Eailway Member^s speech : 

Railway Member’s Speech 

Sir, I rise to present to the House the Eailway Budget for 19'^9-40. Last year, 
on this occasion, 1 indicated that we w’ere foitunate in that a series of lean year 
appeared to have come to an end, and I am happy to be able to say that the results 
OI the year now coming to a close show no great deterioi alien in our position. I 
only wish that I had the confidence to claim that the tide had turned and that we 
could now look foiward to an eia of prosperity ; but, m present woild conditions, I 
am sure this House will agree that such confidence would be unjustified and we 
must therefore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoubtedly safer, short 
view of our futuie. 

Financial Ersdlts of 1937-38 

When I presented the current year’s budget, I expected that the surplus for the 
year 1937-38 would be 2.83 crores. This estimate of the net position proved almost 
exactly correct, the actual surplus being 2.76 cioics. But the estimates wc made then 
of receipts and woiking expenses -were both exceeded almost to an equal extent (about 
I crore). Goods earnings mainly accounted for the impiovement in receipts, the prin- 
cipal commodities contributing to it being coal, metallic ores, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. Ihe increase in woiking expenses is attributable main- 
ly to two causes (1) freight charges on coal, delays in the supply of which from the 
maihet earlier in the year tended to augment the transport of this commodity in the 
closing months of the year beyond our estimates, and (2) the heavier expenditure on 
repairs consequent on the inci eased volume of traffic and the general rise in the price 
of materials. 

Eevisbd Estimates foe 1938-39 

Let us turn now to our revised estimates for the current year. When the original 
budget was fiamed, it was expected that the total traffic receipts in respect of state- 
owned lines would be 94 J ciores, the same as we then expected for 1937-38, and the total 
working exiienses including depreciation 62J croies. Taking into account miscellaneous 
receipts and expenditure, the net railw^ay revenue w^as estimated to be over 31S crores. 
Interest charges w^ere placed at less than 29i ciores, leaving a surplus of a little 
over 2| crores. Our present expectations are that our total receipts will be 94| crores, 
and the total expenditure, including depreciation, a little over 63j ciores. Miscell- 
an^us receipts will exceed miscellaneous expenditure by a quaiter of a crore, and the net 
railway revenue is now expected to be Bli crores. After meeting interest charges 
estimated at 29J crores, our surplus is placed at a little over 2 crores. 

As indicated above, our leeeipts are expected to go beyond our original anticipa- 
tions by less than halt a crore, while our working expenses are likely to go up by a 
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crorc. In recrard to receipts, when we framed the revised estimate for 1937-38 and the 
budget for 1938-39, we did not expect 1937-38 to be as ]uosperous as the event disclosed 
but, in spite of the unccilamty legal ding general tiade and international conditions 
and the apprehension that conditions might giow woisc, we ex]^eetal the same 
leceipts for 1938-39 as for 1937-38. In our estimate of the compaiati^e leeeipts of the 
two years, we aie not likely to be far wiong, though the hgines tor both are now 
higher than carliei estimates. Wc now anticipate that our total tial lie rec‘ei]>ts will be 
94‘i Cl ores against 95 ciorcs in 1937-38 and against oui oiiginal cbtimatc ol 9-li crores. 
Though, up to the 20th Januaiy 1939, appioximate receipts were level witli last year's 
we ha\e two reasons foi taking the lower figuie for 1938-39. In the next two months, 
we apprehend a slight deteiioiation owing to the fact thatiailway coal has moved 
eailier than usual this year in the effort to lelieve tralhc congestion in" the busy months. 
Fuithcr, towaids the end of last year, we had the additional earnings acciuing fiora 
the abnormal Kiimbh 2>Iela passenger tiaffic. The ti end m passenger and goods traffic, 
considered sepal ately, has been hitherto somewhat unusual. While thctoimer sho^’^ed 
a betterment of about 27 lakhs and the latter a woisemng of 11 lakhs up to the 10th 
July, the lelative position w'as completely revcised by the lOtli January. Goods 
eaniings have gone up by 40 lakhs, while passenger receipts are down by "about the 
same amount. Oil seeds, cotton and sugar aie the piincipal commodities "which have 
contiibuted to the additional earnings under goods. ^letallic ore and coal tratlic 
receipts have fallen continuously, the latter owing to shorter leads. 

As regards expenditure, we now anticipate that woiking cxpei'scs, inc*liidii>g 
depreciation, will be 63i crores against actual expenditure of a little less than ^ 
crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of 62J crores. It should not be 
concluded that this increase signihes any relaxation of our eflbits for economy in 
operation. These continue unabated. But for several causes the incrense is, wo frar, 
inevitable. This year as is well known, the price of our coal has been higher and in the 
effort, on the lines suggested by the Railway Enquiry Committee, to increase earnings 
by affoichng improvecl facilities to the public and to retain traffic in the face of 
competition with other forms of transport, the mileage we are running is on the 
increase with a consequent increase in coal consumption and repairs to rolling stock. 
We are feelinar, too, in some measure, the effects of our economies (lining rc(‘cnt 
years. The diminibhcd scale of our purchases of rolling stock m that i ciiod has 
resulted in a rise in the average age of our stock, with a consequential ioucase in 
the cost of maintaining it. 27or can the fact of the rise in the price of materials 
necessary for repairs be ignored. 

Budget Estimate For 1939-40 

Turnincr now to the estimate for 1939-40, Honourable Members are aware that 
the general trade conditions and the international situation arc still full of un- 
certainty and preclude our making a forecast with any degree of confidence. In the 
hope that, if any changes occur in general conditions next year, as compared with the 
current one, their effect in onr revenues will not be severe" and taking into account 
the incidental fact that, next year being a leap year, we shall have an adclitional 
day’s earnings, ^ we have placed our estimate of receipts a little higher than our 
present expectations for the current year at 94} crores. As bet'oecii passenger and 
goods traffic, wc have provided for a slight fall in the former ancl a slight increase 
in the latter. Our net miscellaneous receipts are expected to show a betterment of 
over J crore. There will be, however, it is expected, an increase of S crore in 
ordinary working expenses, bringing down the net revenue to about J crore less than 
in the current year, the contribution to the depreciation fund standing practically 
at the same figure as in 1938-39. The interest charges being, however, about i 
crore less owing to fail in rate, we expect a sui-plus slightly o\'er the current year’s 
(213 lakhs against 205). 

Modest Capital Programme 

Our capital programme for the constraction of new railway lines is a modest 
one. It relates mainly to the three Sind projects to which I refeiTcd in my 
last budget speech and which are intended to serve the new fertile areas recently 
developed by the Lloyd Barrage. Of these projects, the Sind Bight Bank 
Feeders Railway, for which 734 lakhs has been provided, is expected to be 
completed next year. The Khadio-Nawabshah line also will make very substantial 
progress. I regret to inform the House that the Prthoro-Tando Mithakhaii 
Railway, which has been included in our programme for the last two years, is 
still under discussion with the Sind Goveimment. A small sum has also been 
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provided, in case it should be ultimately decided to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the Kashipur-KalaG:aih line, a project ^ which we are now considering 
in consultation with the Government of the United iDrovincos. 

Purchase Op South Bihar Eailway 

Our nest yearns programme for open line works is on a somewhat laigcr 
scale than the cunent year’s. The gioss figuies arc ^ 14 crores against 12 The 
hugest single item in this ))rogramme is the provision of about one crorc for 
the iiurchasc of the South Bihar Railway, for which the rental paid by Govern- 
ment under the existing contract works out to about per cent, on the pur- 
chase price. It will DC loadily appreciated that, at the present rate of interest, 
the purchase now is a paying proposition, and it has received the concurrence 
of the Standing Finance Committee" foi Railways. Five crores have been provided 
for rolling stock. I can assure the House that this expendituie is kept down 
to the absolute minimum compatible with traffic requirements. The figure has, 
however, been afiected by the rise in the price of iron and steel caused by the 
real mam ent programme m other parts of the world, to which I drew attention 
last year. Last year I referred to the contracts which, as a measure of prudence 
and economy, we decided to enter into m 1937-38 with the Indian Wagon buil- 
ding firms tor the supply of 6,095 broad gauge general service wagons to be 
spiead over three years. The last instalment of this supply will be of 2,500 
wagons in 1939-40, and for this a sum of about IJ crores has been provided. 
For expenditure on track renewals we have provided 4J crores and for bridges 
and other structural woiks crores. Our gross expenditure under open line 
works, after allowing tor various credits, is expected to be 12 J crores. In accoi- 
dance, however, with the practice for some years now based on our experience 
that railways have been unable to spend the gross amount arrived at in our 
estimate, we have reduced the total demand to lOJ crores. Of this, we expect, 
crores will be met from the depreciation fund. These, Sir, are the broad outlines 
of the financial picture. I shall now turn to a few of the other aspects of our ste- 
waidship for the year. 

Action of Wedgwood Report 

Last year I gave to Honourable Members an indication of the action which was 
being taken on the various recommendations contained in the Report of the Wedg- 
wood Committee. The Railway Board and its associated administrations have not 
ceased from the search for increased efficiency and a second statement has been 
made available to the House giving complete information as to the fuither action 
taken. Honourable Members will observe for themselves that much progress has 
been made in implementing the recommendations of the Committee. I would, how- 
ever, make stiecial mention of a few of our more striking advances. 

The Committee emphasised the need for strengthening the commercial side 
of railway administration and, bearing this in view, we have sanctioned the 
creation of ten posts in order to expand our activities in regard to publicity, 
commercial research and direct commercial working. We have also sanctioned 
the creation of a separate commercial department, as a temporary measure for 
two years in the first instance, on the Assam Bengal Railway. Special efforts 
are being made to utilise the publicity value ot the Indian pi css -by this I mean 
newspapers published in Indian languages— and a campaign of continuous advertis- 
ing in respect of lower class travel has been inaugurated experimentally on two 
railways. 

Locomotive Repairs 

The Committee drew attention to the very high incidence of locomotive 
repairs as a result of overheated axle bearings. It is obvious, of course, that a reduc- 
tion in the hours foi which a locomotive is in the repairs shops, must auto- 
matically release more engines for service. Last year I mentioned that the Rail- 
way Board had placed a Senior Mechanical Engineer on special duty to investi- 
gate the possibilities of eliminating this all too common defect in our rolling 
stock, and^ I am glad to say now that considerable progress has been made in 
solving this long-standing and vexatious problem. We believe that the causes 
of the trouble have been determined, and largo scale trials are now in progress 
to test the remedial measures which have been evolved. To justify our optimism, 
I may mention that the East India Railway has succeeded in reducing the number 
of repairs due to heated bearings by some 50 per cent during the last six months 
(for which we have statistics. 
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So i^ir as wagons arc concerned— and Honourable Members will fciIho that 
m |X>int of numbers alone this is probably a mnAi moic imioitaiP i!;cin than 
locomotives — a Staiidinir Committee of the Indian Railway Cenferenee A»sy/iation 
has now put forwaid recommendations for lar^c scale trials on the broad gaiuc 
railways. These tiials will bo undertaken, but Honourable Members must iiiitler- 
stand that this is more than a laboratoiy experiment audit will be SDme consi- 
derable time before we have the data on which we may fiame a delinite couinc 
of action for the future. 

Our reseaich activities have also extended, in collaboration with the Indian 
Stores Department, towards the production of white metals for use in bearia;s 
and we have e\cry hope that these icsearches are aiinroachinj!. a successful con- 
clusion. Of special interest to those Honouiable Membeis who arc intoiested in 
the use of the agricultural prolucts of this coantry must be the researches whidi 
have lesulted in "the discovery of a tieatment of indigenous rape oil which shows 
piomisG of making it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

The Navy Discipline Bill (contd.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly by 63 votes to 46 
refused permission for the re-introduction of the Navy Discipline Bill recommended 
by the Governor-General. 

Employment of Ghildeen Bill 

The House then took up the bill to amend the Employment of Children 
Act jO as to prohibit the employment of children under 12 in certain dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations. Sir Zafarullah Khan, moving the bill, pointed out that 
the royal labour commission had suggested an age limit of 10 years, but as 
leeommcndcd by the provinces the Government of India had fixed the age at 12. 
Mrs. Subharoyan^ welcoming the measure, declared that her pleasure w'as"^ tempered 
with regret as the bill wms not comprehensive enough and did not go far enough. 
Welfare propaganda had been doing some good so far, but the need for legis- 
lation to supplement welfare activiti^ was an urgent necessity. The House 
agreed to the first reading of the bill and then took up consideration of the 
clauses. 

Mr iV. Jf. JosM moved two amendments, one seeking to raise the age limit 
from 12 to 15 years and the other to withdraw the power given by the bill to the 
piovineial Go\emment to omit fiom the list of dangerous and unhealthy occupa- 
tions given in the schedule. The first was rejected and the second w’as passed. 
Mr, Manu Subedar movod an amendment for the addition of a proviso to the 
cfiect that the piohibition of the employment of childien under 12 shall not apply 
to any school established by a provincial Government or receiving assistance an (I 
recognition fiom a provincial Government. He explained that under the Waidha 
scheme of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act might 
be carried on, but they should not be treated as a workshop. Mr. Josht considcied 
the amendment unnecessary becautec the prohibition of child labour would apply 
only to places where hired labour was employed. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai pointed out 
that without the amendment provincial Governments might not be able to start 
schools under the Waidha scheme. Mr. Aney supported Mr. Desai’s observations. 
Sir Zafarullah Khan explained that there were no schools under the Wardha 
scheme at present- When they were started in a sufficient number and if there 
W’as then any apprehension of the Act working adversely, it would be the esasiest 
thing to amend the Act. Since, however, the House appeared in favour of tie 
amendment now% he had no objection. 

The House then passed the bill as amended. 

Indian Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

Sir G. S. Bajpai introduced in the Assembly to-day a bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The statement of objects and reasons explains that 
the Act IX excludes fiom the definition of a pilgrim a child under one year of age 
and further empowers the CJentral Government to direct by notification that two 
persons of the age of one year or upwards and under the age of 12 years shall be 
reckoned as one pilgrim. 

Coal Mines safety Bill 

After a brief debate the House agreed to refer to a select committee Str 
Zafarullalis bill to make a further provision for safety in coal mines. Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, moving the reference of the bill to a select committee^ said 
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that the fiubject was one of p*eat complexity and some of the portions of the bill 
weie hi^ihly contioveisial. There was no dispute as ie:iaids the main principle 
of the safety of workers and the conservation of icsourccs. The difference of O])iiiion 
would be on the question of the cess to be levied. The House then adjourned, 
Muslim Divokce Law Bill 

14th. FEBRUARY The Assembly had an interesting debate to-day on the final 
s^ageof llv.Kazim^s Muslim Divoicc Bill. One witnessed markedly divergent views 
expressed by two members of the Government. Sir Zaftullah seemed giatificd with 
a measuie whose outstanding mciit, he claimed, was that it enunciated in clear 
and piecise form the vaiious grounds of divorce whereas the Law Member sought 
to cool the aidour of the roformeis like Mis. Subbaroyan, contending that the 
Bill, far from being a measure of advance, ically went back to ancient practice 
and wondered whether Hindus dcsiied a similar going back to 4,000 years ago. 
("on version to Islam, the Law Member acidly suggested, with examples in Bengal 
m his mind, would be one way for Hindu women to secure divorce without 
ditliculty. 

There was a waim debate at an earlier stage over Mr. Mwrtaza's amendment, 
laying down that Muslim Judges alone were competent to try cases under the Act. 
The law Member pointed out administrative difficulties in giving effect to such a 
lirovision, adding with emphasis that, on piinciple, the Government could not 
accept what amounted to a loflection on the judicial integrity of non-Muslim Judges. 
Messrs. Anc?/, Asaf^ Ah and Abdul Qayum all opposed the amendment fiom 
diffcient points of view while Mr. Natrang and Sir Raza Ah saw definite advantages 
in such an arrangement. The amendment was ultimately i ejected by an enormous 
majority though Sir Zafrullah pointed out during the third reading debate that 
no question of principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst acclamation 
passed the Bill. 

Cb. P. C. Amend. Bill 

Over Sardar Sant 8ingh*s Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, dealing with the hardship arising from double punishment in certain eases, 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, on behalf of the Government, offered strenuous opposition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment had been negatived on two 
previous occasions. Nevertheless, the House decided to refer the Bill to a Select 
Comimttee by 41 votes against 39. The House then adjourned. 

Assistance to Hand-made Matches 

15th. FEBRUARY An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakasa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches in cottages developed into a first class 
debate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Sir James G-rigg out on the future 
of India’s economic policy. Mr. Boyle, of the European group, resisted the motion 
as a menace to the foreign industrialists now operating in India. In the heat 
that was generated Air. Josht's plea for a humane treatment to the labourers in 
the factories fell rather flat. Air. Bhulabhai Desai took the debate to a very high 
plane when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimated at 
about Re. onecrore) as something woith facing if people in the cottages could 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one pice per day. 
And he categorically enunciated the Congress view : T would rather give my 
money to Kasturbhai or Ambalal rather than to Smith or John or to (5kumara, 
for my money w’ould remain in India and it would be possible for me later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.’ 

Against this declaration of economic policy by a member of the Congress 
High Command which had the backmg of the entire Indian elected block in the 
House, Sir Ja7nes Grigg strongly protested as the Finance Alember was anxious 
to protect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman he 
bluntly asked ; Ts it your Conm-ess programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatever,’ and when the Opposition benches by ejaculations 
answered in the affiimative, Sir James Grigg could only retort with Herr Hitler’s 
latest theory applicable to Germany : ‘Germany must export or die,’ meaning India 
must export or die.’ This threat did not avail the Government, for the resolution 
was carried by 60 votes against 42. 

Status of Women 

The House then took up Air. Jinaraja Hedge's resolution recommending the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report the present position of women 
under the existing laws with special reference to the rights of maintenance, inheritance 
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siiece^iiion, mint\l etc. Mr. Hedge narrated the vanou*^ disabilities 

and disadvantaies whi^hlnd'aa women wete labouring and emoliasized the urgent 
need for a coniniit-ea as sa^^ested in the resoliitioh. Sir .Y Lv. Sircar, opposing 
tne resolution, deciaiel that lUwas so impiaetral and imposed such duty on the 
unfortiina'-o eommr'oe. Hi o'cpresssd giave doubts as to whether the committee 
contemplated would be able to submit one reooit. The proposition was so absolutely 
impossible that no sniule cpnimhtee conlti do justice. He siugeated that the j^’oper 
})ro ‘oduie would be to take individual pioblems and bring fheai before the House 
to disjusb them on their merits. The discussion had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget 

ISth. FEBRUARY —The Assembly held to-diy theueaeial debate on the Railway 
Budget. Pan ht Nukvita Da^ opened tne debite with a criticism oi the utores purchase 
Doli’^y of the railways. Tne sum of about 20 eio^es spent on purchases was in 
his oninion the mast impoitaiit item ami couaututed the miin justificatioa for 
treating lailways as a national asset bu", he po uted out, there was a gradual 
deciease in tne amount of purchases mide in India. State-m uiaged i ail ways sin- 
ned more in this matter in gradually increasing their paivhases £iom "abroad 
since 1932-33 from 5S.1 per cent to 62.9 per cent. He took particular objection 
to the purchase of rails fiom abroad amounting to ITS.O lakhs in spite ot the 
undertaking given to the House to purchase rails from the Tatas, 

Sir Henry Gidmy made a vigorous attack on many features of the railway 
administration. He describe! the budgetas colourless, sensationless, tlirilldess and 
ripple-less (laughter). He objected to "the heavy interest charges. He proceeded 
to make a stronr plea for the removal of the diseiimmarion between subordinates 
and oUcials in the mar ter of leave reserve and passes. He gave a similar warning 
against any attempt to imuose a cut in salaiies. He also strongly criticised the 
authorities for creating didiculties in the way of employees tiwfng to transfer 
their service from one S^'ate-managed railway to another. 

Mr. Mathuranga ^uialiar was of opinion that with proper management 
the surplus could have been doubled. Railway administration was at present 
being can ie ion in the interests of the foreign capitalist and the forenrn employee. 
He Cl incised the composition of the Railway Board, and the force of Indianising 
the higher ranks of lailwuy service. 

3Ir. Nauman (Muslim League) was not convinced that the Railway adminis- 
tration had been domg all that was expected from it. No indications has been 
given of economies effected. 

Sir Thomas Stewart, replying to criticisms on the Railway Budget, observed 
that an honest student of the debates in this House would find a gi'eat similarity 
from year to yarr. Sir Thomas assured the House that even though in his I'eply 
he might not be able to deal with every point made in the course of the debate, no 
suggestion was made in the house of which due note was not taken and which was 
not "analysed and semtinised. The general impression of the budget appeared to be 
that it was an uneventful one ; that was not bad when one remembered the siting 
that the countiw was happiest which had no history. It had been said by iMr. Basu 
that a successful Budget Vas dependent moie on extraneous circumstances than on 
those ivho administered the department concerned. He hoped, said Sir Thomas, that 
when evil days caniv-. that member would be equally reasonable in approtioning blame 
and credit. Sir Thomas assured that the Railway Board did not shut its eyes and 
make a good guess as to freight policy but did take into consideration the piesent day 
tendencies although even these tendencies in the present circumstances should be largely 
guess work- Administrations, like Railways, said Sir Thomas, were very easy to 
criticise ; but he urged the Opposition to bear in mind that the ^ Railways were the 
country's own property, and then criticise. The Assembly then adjourned till the 18th- 

INTEODUCTION OF NoN-OFFICIAL BiLLS 

18th. FEBRUARY The House took up tq-day non^oflScial bills. Sardar Sant 
Singh'^s Bill to amend sec. 205 Or. P. C., discussion on which had not concluded on the 
last non-oSieial day, was referred to a select committee by 49 to 42 votes. The Bill 
according to the sponsor ivas meant to meet eases where justice demanded that the 
personal appearance of the accused in the court be dispensed "with but the court was 
prevented from giving exemption on account of sec. 205 Cr. P. C. 

Mr. iY V* Gadgil introduced the Bill to amend the Foreigners^ Act of 1864. The 
Bill, in view of the present political situation and developments in the country, 

15 
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souo-ht to evolve a common citizensM|) and to remove all obstacles under this Act 
hmSermR’ subjects of native states in this direction. / 

Mr B. Da^ introduced the Bill to amend the Indian States (piotection against 
disaffection) Act of 1922 so as to make clear that the prosecution of an offence 
committed under the Act could only take place in the town or tlie distiict where 
the publications were fiist punted or where the editor or author of a newspaper or 
a book or a document usually lesided. Cases occurred m the past when poweiful 
interests started the prosecution of an editor in the place where the odendino 
document had been sold, theieby causing undue hardships for the editor or the 
author to defend his case. 


Mr. ilfo/ianZaZ S'aarena introduced a bill to safeguard the lights and mteiests of 
Indian nationals abroad. The Bill, according to the statement ot obiccls and reasons, 
was based on the lecognised accepted principle of lecipiocity while laying down the 
guiding principle for safeguarding Indian rights and mteiests against invidious 
discrimination. It left the Government and the legislatuie tree to exeicise untctteicd 
discretion in deserving cases with due regard for special circumstances. It eiisurcil a 
period of six months for further negotiations in eveiy case and if a delinquent Btatc 
remedied the wiong and accepted a satisfactory solution during tho poiiod it would 
not be affected. 


Dr. G. F. Deshmukk moved reference to a Select Committee of his bill to give 
the right to divorce to Hindu women. Mr. Bajona moved that discussion on l)i. 
Deshmuli’s Bill be postponed till the next day for non-official bills. He exjdained 
that he was not actuated by any motives of obstruction but so far he had leccivcd 
only one page of opinions on the bill which had been cii dilated for opinion. That 
page contained opinions of obscure croners like Pant, Piploda and Cooig (laughter). 
The House agreed to postponement of further discussion of the Bill and adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Demands 


20th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Assembly to-day discussed demands for grants under 
the Railway Budget. Mr. Satyamurthi moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for 
the Railway Board in order to censure the Government “for their failure to evoh'c 
and follow along range policy regarding Railway finance’'. Mr, iT. Santanarn, support- 
ing Mr. Satyamurthi, advocated a threefold polic^r of Railway admimstiation. Mr. B, 
Das, supporting the cut, held that some of me railways since the last four yeais, had 
been runnii^ at a loss. What special control, he asked, was being applied by the 
Financial Commissioner to these railways. The House divided on the Congress 
Party’s cut motion and it was passed by 65 to 40 votes. The Muslim League, the Euro- 
pean group and the Government voted together against the motion. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chetttar then moved another cut of Rs. 100 in the demand 
under the head of the railway board, to discuss the matter of the Indianization of the 
higher services of the railways. Mr. Chettiar referred to the appointment ot Indians 
as agents to the railways and as members of the lailway board and asked how many 
more years it would take for complete Indianization. He charged the Government 
with arranging things m such a way that theie should be permanent impoitation of 
men from England. This reservation of the policy in favour of the Europeans was 
totally wrong and should be rejected. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out that the mover had based 
his case on one oi two instances. He, however, asserted that the figures really show- 
ed that there had been an honest endeavour to work the policy laid down. Ihdor to 
laying down a policy of systematic Indianization m 1926, the peicentage ot the Indians 
in 1924-25 was 29.41, while in 1937-38 it was 52.53. This represented an increase from 
305 to 508. The number of European officers had decreased from 732 m 1924-25 to 
459 in 1937-38. Turning to the reermtment figures -direct or by promotion —he 
pointed out that out ot a total of 185 the number of the Indians was 140, of the 
Euiopeans45. In 1937-38, of the 21 persons reel iiited only thiee were Euiopeans. 
These figures, he added, were made with reference to the communal proiiortions 
prescribed in the 1934 resolution of the House. He added that the figures qnote(l only 
referred to recruitment to the State-managed railways. The company- man aged lailways, 
&ough not compelled by the Government, had also fallen in with the request of the 
Government. The percentage of the Indians in the services of the company-managed 
railways had risen from 17.74 per cent, in 1924 to 44.39 in 1937-38. 

The manufacture of locomotives in India was urged in the course of the debate 
on the next cut of Rs. lOO to censure the Government for not starting this industry. 
Mr, Mohanlal Saxena, moving the cut, referred to Sir Guthrie Russel’s remarks in 
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presenting the budget to the Council of State that the Ajmere locomotive vrorkshops 
would be working to or near capacity. That showed that locomotives, and meter 
gauge locomotives could be manufactured at a price not higher than that of the impor- 
ted ones. One of the locomotive workshops, it had been calculated, would employ 
10,000 men. That meant that by starting locomotive woikshops the railways would 
make some recompense for the immense unemployment that they had caused among 
the men engaged in eailier forms of tiansport. The Debate had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

21st. FEBRUARY Opposing the motion to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the mover had not made it clear whether the manufacture of locomotives would be a 
commercial proposition. He was not prepaied to admit that the Government had broken 
any promises and reminded the House that efforts had been made since 1921 to set up 
such a factory, but this did not prove a success. Referring to the aigument of seeming 
self-sufficiency, he pointed out that even with a factory for locomotive manufacture the 
situation would not be very much different, as a large percentage of mateiials for the 
manufacture would still have to be imported. Those who stressed the aigument of 
relieving unemployment, he continued, forgot that for relieving unemployment there 
must be a constant flow of woik coming to such a factory and this could not be 
guaranteed. It has been insisted that the railways constitutea a commercial depaitment 
and they must be worked on commeicial lines. If this was to be followed, the depart- 
ment could certainly not buy for 18 annas what was worth only 15 annas. He there- 
fore opposed the motion. The House, on the con ti ary, accepted the motion without a 
division. 

A reduction in the salaries of railway officials drawing Rs. 200 or more was urged 
in the couise of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on behalf of the National- 
ist party, by Mr. Lalcharid Navalrat. Mr. Navalrai estimated that a graded cut would 
effect a saving of Rs. three or four ciores which could be used for providing amenities 
to third class passengeis. A Congress Minister, he said, was getting only Rs. 500 a 
month. Sir Thomas Stewart strongly opposed the cut. He was still hazy about the object 
of the mover. The pay bill of the Railway department was Rs. 35^ crores of which 
Rs. thiee crores went to the Gazetted staff and the lemainder to the non-gazetted staff, 
that is, those drawing about Rs. 300 or below. A 10 per cent, cut in these salaries 
would bung only Rs. 30 lakhs ; and it the cut was extended down to those drawing 
Rs. 200, between Rs. 60 to 80 lakhs saving would lesult. This was not a considerable 
sum. The salary scales had already been reduced during the last three or four yeais on 
a graded scale ranging from 30 per cent in the higher and 10 per cent, in the lower 
salaiies. This in due couise was expected to effect a savmg of Rs. SJ crores. But it 
had been stated that the cut was in pursuance of a geneial theory that nobody should 
have lemuneration on the scale on which the railway officers had. Why, he asked, 
should the railway officers be singled out for the purpose for this special treatment. 
Throughout the past months the lailway officers had been subjected to very cruel 
ti eatment indeed. If on the top of this a suggestion was made that their pay should 
be cut it would result in demoialisation of the services that deseived better. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 58 votes to 43, the Muslim 
League paity voting for it. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY The first of the cut motions to be moved to-day by the 
Muslim League party was moved by Maulvt Abdul Gham to discuss the inadequate re- 
presentation of Muslims in the railway services. The mover in an elabroate 
statistical speech gave a detailed information as to the percentage of the Muslims 
in the different railways and the different lailway services, and declared that at 
the present rate it would take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
quota in the higher services, nearly 120 years for the sub-ordinate services. Khan 
Bahadur Piracha, supporting, said that there were only about one lakh of Muslim 
out of about seven lakhs of railway employees, making a percentage of 2.26 in 
1930. Now it was 22.2. This indicated the inadequacy of Muslim representation 
which, he said, was an old and unending tale. 

Sir Rasa Ah had two suggestions for the Government to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the inadequacy of Muslims in railway services. He suggested 
that the Government should take the same steps for raising the Muslim quota 
as it took in giving effect to the Indianization programme. He admitted that 
it would rather be difficult to give effect to communal proportions. Another 
suggestion which he had to offer was that an intermediate recruitment should be 
instituted instead of waiting for the Muslims to rise from the lowest grade. Where 
there was a will, he declared, there was always a way. 
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Sir Thomas Stewart, replying, felt some doubt as to whether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations and liabilities of the Government 
of India for the breach of which they were now being accused. He explained the 
1934 resolution which was the charter of the minoiities under which the Muslims 
were to get 25 per cent. Eef erring to the supeiior services he pointed out that out 
of 13 recruitments in 1934-35 on the State-managed railways theie were three Muslims, 
giving a percentage of 23.1. In 1935-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a per- 
centage of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 lecruits, or 11 pei cent. 
This was because one of the selected Muslims was disqualified by the Medical Board, 
and two persons were required for special qualifications. In 1937-38 theie weie four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 per cent. In^the company-managed rail- 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35 ; three out of 18 in 1935-36 ; 
nine out of 16 in 1936-37 , nine out of 40 in 1937-38. Ihis gave the total aveiage ot 
20 per cent, in the State-managed, and 26 per cent, in the company-managed railways. 
Referring to Sir Eaza All’s suggestion to accelerate in the same way as they did m 
the Indianization programme, Sir Thomas Stewart denied that there was any deli- 
beiate policy of extra weightage adopted by the Goveinment in connection with the 
Indianization programme. In the subordinate services, he continued, it was not 
possible to apply the 25 per cent, propoitions as a flat rate on all the railways. It 
could only be treated as an overall figure with latitude to vaiy it according to the 
density and population of the territories served by any particular railway. The per- 
centages of Muslims therefore varied from 60 per cent, in the N. W. Railway to 11 
per cent, on the M. S. M. Railway. He also pointed out that Sir Raza All’s sugges- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipated and there were orders which 
enabled 20 per cent, recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate share was 
given to the Muslims. 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah, replying to appeal not to press the motion, pointed out that there 
was gi-eat anxiety on the part of the Muslim League party on this question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart’s successor on the 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Railway Member that it was not intended as a censure and legretted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with regret that Mr. Paramanand had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He appealed to Mr. Paramanand and the Congress 
Party, who were dumb all through the discussion and considered themselves above 
all such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theoiies 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, explaining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining the freedom of the country as early as possible with the cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quarrel between the Europeans— 
the smallest community in this country which enjoyed the biggest repiesentation—and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue ? His party would be glad 
if the whole treasury benches weie full of Jinnahs and the railway board filled with 
Ziauddins. (Loud Laughter). The Congress believed in the need of giving adequate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
policy justified this generosity. (Cheeis ; cries of ‘no, no’). He concluded by appealing 
to the House to trust the Indians rather than non-Inclians and not to put trust lu 
the Princes or the Government of India. The motion was accepted without division. 

Mr, Azhar AH moved the last cut motion of the Muslim League party to dis- 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway Board. He 
criticized the board on the ground that the power vested in them was transferred to 
the general managers of the railways with the result that there was no common policy 
and whatever decisions the general managers took the board endoised them. 

Sir Thomas Stewart said that m the debate there was a mixture of quite a num- 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the earlier cut motions. It was like 
serving the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
His reply to these debates was there and he was sure the House did not want him to 
repeat them. The motion was passed without division and the House adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY -Mr. Miller, on behalf of the European Gioup, initiated an 
mterestmg (hscussion over his “cut” motion suggesting the formation of an indepeud- 
ent Safety Squad’ for railways. Though he had no criticism to offer in respect of 
officers deputed to enquiie into causes of accidents, he felt that public apprehensions 
were not unnatural, leading to the demand for judicial enquiries in the cases of 
major disasters. Much better, he thought it would be, if investigating officers were 
divorced of all control by the Railway Board and all expectations from that quarter. 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi ap^ain had a fling against the E. I. E. for their neglect 
of certain recommendations of the Thom Eeport particularly for allowing certain 
officials to continue in seivice. Mr. Santanam made his support to the pioposal 
conditional upon acceptance of a judicial tribunal in every case involving loss of life, 
which Mr. James thought went beyond practicability. Mr. Joaht seemed delighted 
that this proposal should at last have come before the House through the European 
group, but Mr. Pa? 2 de smelt a rat that the demand was being whittled down in this 
fashion. Sir Thomas Stewart revealed that he had already taken action by asking 
the Eailway Board to submit a scheme for a self-contained cadie of Inspecting 
Officeis, wmo would be independent of the Eailway Board and directly under the 
Government of India, 

Later, Mr. Josht, over a “cut'’ motion charged the Government of India with break- 
ing promises, particularly as regards the intioduction of the Hours of Work 
Convention He reiterated the demand made in previous years for the establishment 
of a provident fund for all railway employees. He considered the exlia cost of Es. 
50 lakhs a mere trifle in view of the relief it would bung to thousands of workers. 
Mr, Gadgil, lucid as usual, supported the demands on behalf of railway w^oikeis, 
but Dr. Ziaitddin came into conflict with Mr. Joshi over his suggestion that communal 
unions should be granted recognition. Mr. Ranga warned the Communications 
Member that railw^ay labour w'as seething with discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwillingness to giant recognition, mentioning in this connection the long 
delay of over two years for restoring the recognition of the B. N E. Union, ihe 
contractors, he observed, exploited workers without scruple, and a minimum wage was 
essential to safeguard the interests of the poorest paid workers. Bix Thomas Stewatt 
seemed not convinced by Mr. Joshi’s plea that half a croie per year for pro- 
vident fund foi railway workers was justiflable expenditure out of railv ay revenues. 
Even if the proposal ** was confined to State lines, he said, the expenditure would 
amount to Es. 27 laklis per annum. Eegaiding the B. N. E. Union, he thought 
considerable progress had been made towards the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions and the model set of rules, which the Eailway Board bad recently received, 
would, he thought, make considerable difference in the future. 

Both the cut motions were accepted by the House. 

Mr. K, Santanam then moved the last of the cuts on the Eailway Budget 
demands, to reduce the demand under the head “Eailway Board” by Es. 70,000 to 
uige upon the Government the need for effecting economy paiticulaily in ^vorking 
expenses. The motion w^as opposed by Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. F. E, James. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded -when the guillotine was applied, and the remaining 
demands were put to vote and passed. The House then adjourned to February 27. 

Weights Standard Bill 

27th. FEBEUARY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill to establish standards of 
weight and the Bill further to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 and the Bill to 
amend the Insurance Act, 1938, after brief debates. Moving lor consideration of 
the first Bill, vSir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, traced the history 
of the efforts to establish a uniform standard of weights and explained the consti- 
tutional position imder which the Central Government was responsible for the 
establishment of standards of weights while the provincial Governments were 
concerned with w^eights and measures. The bill was then passed with minor 
amendments. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill (contd.) 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, moving the Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, explained that it was intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Law 
and the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention, 1926, under which 
a provision was to be made in pilgrim ships in respect of each person, irrespec- 
tive of age lor an area of about 16 square feet in between the decks over and 
above the space reserved for the crew. The House passed the Bill. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, moved Sir H. H, Streart was 
next passed by the House with minor changes. 

Inventions Protection Bill 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan then moved for the consideration of the bill 
further to amend the law relating to the protection of inventions and designs which, 
he explained, was mainly to piohibit the import of articles which infringed the 
patents already existing in India. The Assembly passed the Bill. 
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Coal Mines Safety Bill (contd.) 

Sir Muhammad Zafiulla Khan then moved that the Bill to make further 
provision for safety in coal mines, as leported by the select committee, be taken 
into consideration. Sir IVIuhammad biiefly explained the aims of the Bill which in 
the hist place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. The necessity for 
the bill arose out of the conditions that now prevailed in the coal fields in Jhana 
and Eanigan] wheie the main work of extiaction now was from pillars that had been 
left standing. The Bill would also help in securing conservation of coal resouices of 
these mines. The Bill pioposed to confer on the mining inspector the power to 
provide for safety in mines by sand stowing etc., to levy for defraying the cost of 
such stowing. Mr. B. Das, supporting the motion, hoped that rules be framed under 
this bill which would be placed on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
concluded when the house took up Mr. Asaf All’s adjournment motion. 

Adj. Motion— Delhi Electric Supply 

Mr. Asaf Alt at this stage moved his adjournment motion and characterise4 
as scandalous the position in regard to rates for electiic energy in Delhi. The 
company’s generating cost was much less than two pies per unit but the 
company sold it at about 3i annas per unit at present. If the Delhi 
municipality were given the distributing license they, it was expected, would 
be able to sell power at about one anna but even if they had to sell’ it at a 
slightly higher late the profits, if any, would go back to the ratepayer unlike 
the piofits made by the company now. By refusing the grant for distributing licence 
the local Government had sold the municipality bound hand and foot to the company! 
Sir Mohamed Zafrullah referred to the enquiry made by Mr. EadclifF and the 
finding of that independent expert was that the proposal of the Delhi municipal 
committee was impracticable. Nevertheless, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi took 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the application for distiibuting licence and took 
up the matter with the company who would eventually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic consumption. For the foimer category the i eduction 
was from three annas to two annas per unit up to five lakh units and from two to 
one and half annas per unit above five lakhs unit, while for domestic consumption 
the reduction was from 3.15 per unit to 2.75 per unit. The Delhi consumer had thus 
made very good business out of it. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 44 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget was presented. 

Financial Statement for 1939-40 

28th. FEBRUARY '—Sir James Grtgg introduced to-day his budget for 1939-40 
The estimates show a deficit of 50 lakhs, after making piovision tor— 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of step system ; and 

( 2 ) reduction of excise duty on Khandsari sugar from Ee. 1 to 8 annas per 
Cwt, yielding a revenue of 5J lakhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the import duty on 
iw cotton expected to yield 55 lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance Member hoped that the increased duty would promote the grow- 
ing ill India of the longer staples of cotton (of which over 7 (X),(j 00 bales 
were imported annually). 

Sir James concluded by making a plea for political reconciliation. “Without 
this,^ he said. Central and Provincial Goveinments alike in India must 
tail in the^p*eat task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of 
the people. 

Budget at a Glance 

In crores 
of Es. 
1939-40 

Eevenue 

Expenditure 09*05 


Surplus (+) or Deficit _ 

The following is a summary of the Finance Member’s speech : 

1. 1937-38.— The financial ye^ 1937-38 closed on balance Es. 31 lakhs better 
than was anticipated in the revised estimates owing to a reduction of Es. 9 lakis 
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in expenditure and an increase of Rs. 22 lakhs in revenue. The amount available 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund to be carried forward to 1938-39 was thus increased 
from Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs. 1,06 lakhs. Against this, however, has to be set off 
a balance of Rs. 3S lakhs due to the Piovinces on an account of their shaie of 
income-tax for 1937-38. The unexpected rise of Rs. 40 lakhs in income-tax receipts 
(which with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corpoiation Tax counterbalanced the 
fall of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 
under the Niemeyer Award to Rs. 1,63 lakhs as compared with Rs. 1,25 lakhs 
distributed in March 1933. 

The Revised Estimates 

2. 1938-39.— The recession m liade which set in towards the close of 1937-38 
was much sharper than was anticipated, and the fall in customs receipts, now esti- 
mated at Rs. 3,67 lakhs, is the main factor in the net revenue deteiioration of Rs. 
2,92 lakhs. There is a net reduction of Rs. 18 lakhs in expenditure, in which the 
reduction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil estimates (due mainly to economy measures) 
has more than made up for an increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for the Defence Services. 
The result is that an estimated surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs has been tinned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,65 lakhs. 

Under Customs, the only rises of note are in impoits of machinei’y and raw 
cotton. The total deterioration of Rs. 3,67 lakhs is due to a general shortfall under 
most other heads, paiticularly artificial silk fabrics and yarn and certain other textile 
items. The receipts from motor spirit, taking customs and excise together, though 
also very much lowei than the budget estimates, still show an increase over the 
actuals of the previous year. On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export 
duty are now expected to reach the budget figure of Rs. 4,20 lakhs with the_result 
that there should be no reduction in the amount payable to the jute growing 
provinces. Central Excise duties are likely to show a rise of Ks. 49 lakhs over the 
budget estimates, the main inciease being under Sugar. 

The revised estimate for Income-Tax shows an improvement of Es. 79 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 35 lakhs go to increase the distiibiitable pool of income-tax. As how- 
ever the railway surplus is estimated to be Rs 51 lakhs less than the budget figure, 
the amount payable to the provinces becomes Rs. 1,12 lakhs, as compared to the 
budget forecast of Rs. 1,28 lakhs, which with the Rs. 38 lakhs due for the previous 
year, makes the total for distribution this year Rs. 1,10 lakhs. 

The increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs in Defence expenditure is the net result of 
increase amounting to Rs. 2,16 lakhs and leductions totalling Rs. 1,16 lakhs. 

The economy measures which are mainly lesponsible for the leductioii of Es. 
1,18 lakhs in Civil estimates began with the susjiension^ of all new schemes in 
April 1938, when the trade recession fiist became serious ; later in the year a 
committee of Secretaries, piesided over by the Home Member, examined expenditure 
in detail and enforced all possible economies that did not involve the letrenchment 
of permanent staif or the cessation of valuable activities on the pait of 
Government. 

The remainder of the reduction in expenditure is accounted for by a net fall 
of Rs. 24 lakhs under Intel est, owing largely to a decease in the volume of Post 
Office Cash Ceitificates presented for payment and in ^e rate of inteiest payable 
on Postal Savings Bank Deposits, paitly set off by an increase in the discount on 
Treasury Bills. 

3. Revenue Estimates for 1939-40.— The estimates of oi dinary revenue for 
1939-40 amount to Rs, 82,15 lakhs. 

Budget Estimate 

The budget estimate for Customs piovides for a real incress of Rs 35 lakhs over 
the revised estimate for 1938-39 (though owing to an accounting change affecting both 
sides of the Budget there is an apparent decrease of Rs. 4 lakhs). 

This is based on the assumption that items such as petrol and machinery will 
continue to show increasing yields and that there will be further reductions in the 
receipts for artificial silk fabrics and yarns and other textile fabiics. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the current year, for while there 
are signs that the present depression should in the ordinary course give way to a 

t eneral trade revival, the international situation continues to be unceitain, and con- 
itions do not appear to justify the raising of the general estimates above the level of 
the returns for the current year. 
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The estimates for Central Excise duties similaily follow the revised figures. 
Their main component is an estimate of Es. 4,00 lakhs from the duty on sugar. This 
fitrure to>ether with the estimate of Es. 20 lakhs under Customs from imiwt duty 
onsuoar'^is to be legardod as nominal, for although any loss of excise revenue caused 
byashortaf^e of indigenous supplies should be more than made up by the Customs 
revenue on'^increased imports of foreign sugar, the vaiious uncertain factors in the 
situation lender it unsafe to assume a total income from both Excise and Customs 
duties of more than Es. 4,20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for ‘Taxes on Income’ it was first necessary to 
allow for the decline in trade, the effect of which has been taken at Rs. 81 lakhs. On 
the other hand, the adoption of the Slab System at the scale of rates shown in Appen- 
dix 2 of the Income-tax Enquiry Report of 1936 is expected to result in a net gain 
of Es. 76 lakhs, a decrease of Es. 93 lakhs m income-tax paid by individual asscssecs 
being* moie than counterbalanced by increases of Es. 1,17 lakhs in super-tax from 
individuals and of Es. 31 lakhs in income-tax and Rs. 21 lakhs in siipei-tax from 
Companies. Furtheimoie, the legislative changes contained in the Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, together with the abolition of the leave pay exemption, are ex})ected to 
produce another Es. 50 lakhs. All told the combined effect of the changes in assess- 
ment is an inciease of Es. 1,31 lakhs of which Es. 21 lakhs is under Corporation Tax, 
and the final result is an improvement of Es. 50 lakhs on the revised estimates for 
1938-39. After the railway contribution of Es. 2,13 lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Income Tax is estimated at Es. 1.78 lakhs, which is Es. 66 lakhs 
moie than the revised estimates for the current year. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— In spite of a decline in revenue it has been found possible 
to make equivalent reductions in expenditure, and a balanced budget is expected both in 
tlie current year and in 1939-40. 

Estimated Expenditube for 1939—40. 


4. Defence.— The total provision for the Defence Services is Es. 45,18 lakhs 
which is the same as the budget figure for the current year but is Es. 1,00 lakhs 
less than the revised estimates. The Finance Member repeated his warning that 
the sums which it had been possible to allocate to the Defence Services in recent 
yeais had borne little relationship to military exigencies or to the international 
situation. He pointed out that^ the budget estimate for 1939-40 provided meiely 
for standing charges and commitments and that it had only been possible to keep 
expenditure down to this figure by allowing for (1) the receipt of the addition of 
£500,000 to the Garran contribution, which he had announced on the 13th 
September, 1038, (2) the transfer of certain units to the Imperial Establishment 

and (3) the drawing on sinking funds to the extent of Rs. 49 lakhs for pui poses 
other than those for which they were meant The budget estimate also allowed 
for the receipt of £2,150,000, being the first part of the capital grant of £ 5 millions, 
also announced by the Finance Member on the 13th September, 1938. The 
Finance Member hoped that the decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
Chatfield Report would result in further substantial amounts being made available 
to bring India’s defence forces up to modern standards. 

Interest— It is estimated that theie will be a laige decline, amounting to Rs. 1.96 
lakhs as compaied with the budget estimate foi the current year, in the requirements 
under Inteiest. This saving is mainly accounted for by a leduction of Es. ] GO 
lakhs m the amount payable as bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates. The Finance 
Member pointed out that this substantial leduction in interest charges was 
largely due to careful management of the public debt on the part of his predecessor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been pursued by the GoveinmciU 
of India over a number of years. 

The total estimate for expenditure is Rs. 3,00 lakhs less than the levised 
estimate for the current year. This substantial reduction is largely accounted for liy 
the decieases under Defence and Interest which have been explained above but 
under the remaining heads also expenditure has on the whole been kept at the 
reduced amounts shown in the revised estimates by the i)rolon‘’’ation 
of the economy measures brought into operation in the current year. The total 
figures for 1939-40 are thus j a c u * i 


Revenue ... 
Expenditure 
Prospective deficit 


Es. 

82,15 lakhs 
82,65 lakhs 
50 iaj^s 
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Ways and Means 

5. Sterling Liabilities.— In the current year a further £3 millions of sterling 
Eailway Debentures ^ are being discharged and it is also expected to complete the 
transfer of the remaining liabilities m respect of sterling family pensions, which 
amount to about £d millions. These further repayments of sterling debt will bring 
the total amount repatriated since 1935 to something like Es. 6-5 crores, and next 
year the Government of India’s sterling requirements are estimated at a little over 
£27 millions as compared to £36 millions in the curient year ; £37 millions in 

1937- 33 and £41 millions in 1936-37. 

6. Borrowing Progiamme. — During the current year the combined cash and 
conveision issue of 3 per cent 1963-65 stock at 98 had produced Es. 26,31 lakhs 
of which Es. 19,98 lakhs had represented conversions of the 5| per cent Loan 

1938- 40 and of the 5 per cent Loan 1939-40. The unconverted part of the 5i per 
cent 1938-40 Loan has since been notified for discharge and next year the Govern- 
ment of India will have the option of redeeming the remainder of their 5 per cent 

1939- 40 Loan, the outstanding balance of which is a little over Es. 20 crores. 

Changes in Taxation 

The Finance Member, detailing his taxation proposals, said : 

“I now return to the prospective deficit of Es. 50 lakhs in the present circum- 
tances ; our resources in the way of new taxation are somewhat circiimseribed. The 
yield of increased income-tax goes mainly to the Provinces ; even over the revenue 
part of the field, customs duties in general are as high as is consistent with a maxi- 
mum yield, while over the protection part, the return is rapidly declining. So far as 
excises are concerned, a delicate situation has been created by the judgment of the 
Federal Court which amounts to saying that there is concurrent power in the realm 
of internal indirect taxation. The full implications of this judgment are not yet apparent 
to me, but one of the most important of them has been pointed out by the Chief Justice 
himself, viz., the need for mutual forbearance in this sphere lest the taxing authorities 
should by the simultaneous exercise of their powers raise the price of the article taxed 
to a height at which consumption is seriously curtailed. There is also the reminder of 
the Chief Justice that, in the absence of this mutual forbearance, the ability of the Cen- 
tre to continue to make or to make new devolutions under Section 140 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act will be jeopaidised. 

The first subject chosen for the exercise of the concurrent taking power is of 
course motor spirit and, if I may say so, the “obiter dicta” of the Chief Justice apply 
with great force in this instance. Ceitainly for my part, I do not propose to meet our 
own deficit by an increase in the taxation on motor spirit. 

Duty on Eaw Cotton Doubled 

However, I must not tax your curiosity any longer— particularly as it will yield 
no leveiiue— and so I say that I have finally come down in favour oi increasing the 
taxation on one of the extiemely few items of the customs tariff which shows an ex- 
panding yield, viz., that relating to raw cotton, and I propose that the duty should 
be doubled, I shall no doubt be told that by this measure, I an indulging my usual 
vendetta against indigenous industry. I might with a good deal more justice, retort that 
perhaps the inci eased duty would do something to promote the growing of the longer 
staples of cotton in India and this is no contemptible objective when we remember 
that Indian mills are importing over 700,000 bales of these varieties a year. However, 
I take neither the blame nor the credit for either of these objectives. My design is 
simply to balan 3e the budget by the least burdensome means open to me and that I 
claim to be doing. The increased duty will operate as from to-morrow and we can, I 
think, safely put the extra yield at Es. 55 lakhs a year. With this addition to the 
revenue our final figures become : 

Es. 

Lakhs 

Eevenue ••• 83,70 

Expenditure •• 82,65 

Surplus 5 

Need foe Political Ebconciliation 

At this stage, I suppose I ought to review the whole financial history of my five 
years of office or at any rate to try to draw its moial. But I shall do nothing of the 
sort. For India, as for the rest of the world, the future is much moie important than 
the past. The political outlook has many menacing features both in India and outside. 

16 
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Many difficult problems face those responsible for the conduct of affiiiis in India and 
elsewhere. For India, as for the rest of the world, there is no hope save m a release 
of the stresses which operate between race and race and between community and 
community. If that release can take place, India will not only be moie prospeious 
in itself, it will also share in the very much inci cased prospciity of the woild at lai^^e 
and in both cases the potential growth of economic welfare is almost limitless. And 
I would like the last woids of my last budget speech to be sim]dy a restatement of 
the obvious truth that without political reconciliation— the woid appeasement lyas 
perhaps become too hackneyed — Central and Provincial Governments alike in India 
must fail m the great task allotted to them of raising the standaids of life of the people. 

New Income-Tax Rates 


Income-Tax 


The foUotoing is the table showing the rates of income and super- 
fax es proposed : 

A. Individuals, Unregistered Films, Hindu Undivided Families and Associa- 
tions of pel sons (other than Companies) 

Income Bate per 

Es. Rupee. 

A. P. 

First .. 1,500 . . . Nil. 

Next ... ... 3,500 ... . 0 0 

„ ... .. 5,000 ... .. 1 3 

. 5,000 .. ... 2 0 

Balance of income ... ... . ... 2 G 


No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Es. 2,000; Income-tax on incomes 
just above Es. 2,000 to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Es. 2,000. 
B. Eate for Companies— 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


Super-Tax 


A. Assessees other 

than Companies. 
Es. 

Eate at 

annas per rupee. 
A. P. 

First 

... 25,000 


Nil. 

Next 

.. 10,000 


.. 10 


... 20,000 


2 0 

• • • 

... 70,000 


3 0 


.. 75,000 


4 0 

» 1 •• 

... I,b0,u00 


5 0 


... 1,50,000 


6 0 

Balance of income 


7 0 


B. Companies — 1 anna in the rupee on the whole income (no exem]jtcd slab). 

No surcharge to be charged in respect of either the Income-tax or the 
Super-tax. 

General Discussion of Budget 


7th. MARCH Before the general discussion of Budget commenced to-day Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyuyn moved an adjournment motion on Kenya The motion sought to discuss 
the failure of the Government of India to seciiic the annulment of the existing 
practice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya Highlands 
to Indians and the disquieting fact that non -British subiects of the Eiiroj^ean ra'*e 
will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. The motion was accepted 
without discussion. 


General discussion on the Budget was then opened by ]\Ir. Manu Suhedar 
from the Congress benches. Mr. Siibedar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork prepared^ by opportunists who were anxious to conceal from the 
people and from the legislature the true position. ^ The Financial arrangements 
were such that the Government were nervous every time there was a project for the 
production of something in India. Every assistance asked for and every encourage- 
ment 01 facility sought was turned down because all such requests w^ere consideied 
only with leference to a diminishing revenue from import duties. This was a basic 
defect in the financial structure which would have continued if the law of diminish- 
ing retuins had not intervened and compelled the Finance Member to corstate policy. 
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Mr. Abdul Qaiyum suggested the raising of a volunteer army from among Indians 
and Indianisation of the existing British army. That would reduce expenditure and 
make the army more efficient. He strongly criticised the foiward policy on the 
fi on tier and said he suspected the object was to gain a foothold for a futuie war 
in Central Asia. He opposed the cotton duty and pointed out that the fifty crore 
gap could have been filled by a cut in high salaries of Government officials. 

Mr. Bhutto commended two features of the Budget, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enfoi cement of internal economy. The cotton duty, he said, 
was a blessing in disguise to the Indian cotton cultivator. Indian mills should 
consume only Indian cotton he asserted, and in order to enfore this piinciple he 
would even support complete stoppage of all foieign cotton. Dealing with the 
Sukkur barrage, he stated it was constructed at a tinie when prices were high and 
therefoie capital expenditure was correspondingly high. He favouied a revaluation 
of the bail age at a lower figure so as to reduce interest charges. 

Mr. Kailash Behari Lai criticised what he regarded as denial of equal oppor- 
tunities to provinces to impiove their economic conditions as exemplified in the refusal to 
open broadcasting stations in certain piovinces like Bihai. He emphasised that these 
stations earned with them economic as well as educative values which should be 
shared by all parts of the country. He also averted to the paucity of beharis in the 
Indian army. 

Mr. AzTiar Ah declared that India’s credit did not stand very high in the eyes 
of the people of the country, however high the Finance Member might saw it stood 
in the international market. He strongly condemned taxing of raw materials such 
as cotton and also the ban on the expoit of sugar fiom India to countries abroad. 

Sardar Sant Singh, after referring to the happy news of the Eajkot settlement, 
said the budget was a business-like one but complained it had not been made 
interesting to ordinary lay man. 

Mr. Qhiasuddtn unieservedly congi-atulated the Finance Member on the increase 
in the cotton duty. He however criticised the expenditure incurred for providing 
more amenitites for Biitish troops instesd of using the money for buying ariuaments. 

Mr. E. N, Basu thought that the budget was featureless and there was nothing 
extraordinary or striking in it. He regretted that there was no return to the half 
anna postcard. He was of opinion that the meometax slabs were a bit too large 
while the new cotton duty was an indirect subsidy of about four percent to 
lancashiie. 

Mr. K, S. Gupta declared that the Finance Member was a skilful juggler 
who with a stroke of the pen converted a deficit into a surplus. He criticised the 
expenditure on defence and said that no other country spends so much as half 
the income on defence. 

8th. MARCH : — Mr. Aikman complained of encroachment by Provincial Govern- 
ments on the field of central taxation and said that there was a very real danger 
both to the financial stiuctuie as a whole and to industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Sir Henry Gidney referred to the economy effected in the Civil Estimates and 
warned the Finance Member that economy and efficiency were strange bed-fellows. 
He also pointed out that there was plenty of room for economy in the medical 
section of the Defence Department. 

Mr. Rofituldm Ahmed Siddique, making his maiden speech, stressed the need 
for a change in the scale of pay of officials, for Indianising the Army and for 
ending the present military policy in Waziristan. 

Sir. Asof All sympathised with the position of the Finance Member who “had 
to adopt a Jekyll and Hyde complex in doing his job’' and laid down three criteria 
for judging the result of his stewardship of the country’s finances. Had the average 
income of the people, the total number of industries and the price of commodities 
increased during the period of his Finance Membership ? 

Sir James Origg made a long speech replying to the debate. He characterised 
the Congress Party’s' complaint of “under-estimating” as “an echo of theii mastei’s 
voice, the voice of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and maintained that the Budget had not been framed on a pessimistic basis. He 
defended the duty on raw cotton and observed that talk of ruination of the Indian mill 
industry was “complete rubbish.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

The House next passed the Bill to further amend the Woikmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923. The Bill was intended to remove the doubts occasioned by con- 
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flicting decisions of High Courts as to whether on account of the expression ‘employed 
on monthly wages’ occurring in the definition of a workman in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act a worker whose wages were paid otherwise than monthly could claim 
benefits of the Act, The Bill proposed to make it clear tha-t it was never the inten- 
tion of the Act to debar a worker on such ground. The Bill also sought to enable a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this ground to have the investigation of 
his claim reopened 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Amend. Bill 
The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 1925 
sought to meet the representations of cotton dealers that under the Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act a rigid application of the piovision which enabled a pui chaser 
to reject a bale, if it was not marked as required by the la'w, caused great hardship 
to the trade. The House then ad]ourned. 

Foreigners’ Eegisteation Bill 

9th. MARCH The Assembly to-day agreed to reference to a Select Committee 
of Sir Reginald MaxwelVs Eegistration of Foreigneis Bill. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, Sit Reginald said that its object was a sinijile one 
and its piovisions were confined to the creation of the legal machinery necessaiy 
lor maintaining a register of the foreigners who were at any time piescnt in Biitish 
India and keeping that register up to date.” “I do not, however, pretend that 
this is the only or even the piincipal ground for bringing this measure before the House. 
I have hitherto been speaking only of what is necessaiy in moial times, that is to 
say, times of peace. In the piesent woild circumstances however, we cannot ignore 
the possibility that this country might at some time or other become involved in war, 
and that in such a war some of the foreigners piesent in the country might concei- 
vably become a source of danger. I do not say that any special or immediate appic- 
hension exist at this moment, but it is a possibility that must be kept in mind and 
in such matters the only safe maxim is to be prepaied in peace tor any measures 
that may become necessary in war. 

“Government have for some time past been engaged in an examination of the 
measures which might become necessary in a war emergency and the problem of 
dealing with foreigners is one of the subjects which have come under consideration. 
Eeferring to the available figures of foreigners. Sir Eeginald stated that in 19:il 
when the last census was taken, there was a total os 572,000 but a very large number 
of them were such that by long usuage they were hardly considered foreigneis. Pir 
Eeginald announced that in deterence to the wishes of party leaders he was prepared 
to accept the amendment for reference of the bill to a Select Oommittee on the under- 
standing that it should complete its works in time to enable the Bill to be taken thiough 
the final stages in the present session. 

Sand-Stowing Bill 1 

debate on the Sand-Stowuift Bill as reported 
wnsideraUon of which had been/moved by Sir Mohamod 
/tajrullah m an earlier litting. / 

Voting on Budget Demands ' 

* 1 , . march Tic question hour lasted only 16 minutes to-day and the House 
theieafter took up the discussion on cut motions in the general budget! The Euroiieau 
gi-onp opened, the discussion mth a cut of Es. 100 in the demand under ‘Exocitive 
Council to laise a debate on the relationship between provincial and central finances 
moving a cut, acknowle^ed that Sir James Griggh keenest critics couPl 

deny that he had been outstanlingly successful in ffs St of 

^nds for piovincial ne^, while at the same time securing a position of stabihtv m 
placing India’s cr^t high. Mr. Buss criticized the petrol sales^a’C 
and the employment tax and declared that these were the issues aboht which the e 
menf discussion and a reasonable inteipretation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. It would be a sorry state of affairs if the intransiuience cf 
provmces ovct such matters as these should compel the ™ntie thSh she^r 
necessity,, owing to contraetog souices of revenue, to withhold thar contilbutioSo 

ass t.aihaS'SLifs.rs 

flank and intimate discussion between the financial authorities atX ceutee and in 
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the provinces as the best way of achieving^ a reasonable interpretation of their 
respective fields of taxation. Such a discussion was the immediate need, he said, 
regardless of the probable or improbable date of federation. 

Sir James Qnqg, after stressing the importance 9f the subject, observed that 
with all federations theie must be a period during which lespective taxation in the 
spheres of fedeiation and units had to be delimited by the Federal Couit and 
India could not expect to escape the process which, however much it might be 
represented as a fight between the centie^ and units, was the necessaiy one. The 
first step in this piocess was the case in regard to the C P. petiol tax. He 
stated in reply to questions in the House that the Government had been carefully 
considering the full implications of the judgments in this case and that it 
was wise to say as little as possible. That in the mam must still be his 
attitude, though he might remind the House of the observations he had 
made in his budget speech and of the Chief Justice’s declaiation that there 
must be mutual accommodation and forbeaianee between conflicting juris- 
dictions. As regal ds the plea for regular confeiences of Finance Ministeis, 
the Finance Member said that he had already explained his attitude. The first 
conference of this kind was held in 1938 at his instance. It then discussed this very 
problem which had now aiisen in an acute form in the C. P. case of the apparent 
overlapping of excises and sales taxes. He had made certain suggestions which, be- 
lieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual commodities weie not within 
the provincial sphere, he then thought, were fair and generous. Those proposals 
were not acceptable to the provincial lepresentatives. But even now he believed that 
those proposals were the only possible solution of the pioblem and were comjiletely 
appropriate even to the changed circumstances. 

The employment tax raised two issues, (1) concurrent jurisdiction, and (2) 
special responsibilities for the protection of the rights of the services. As there were 
two questions, it behoved him to be doubly discreet. With pieoccupation with the 
income-tax legislation it was physically impossible to hold a second conference of 
Finance Ministers, but there was no reason why conferences should not be resumed 
hereafter. It -was, however, no good holding these conferences if they were to be used 
as a means for a concerted attack by the provinces on the centre. They must arise 
from and result in a genuine attempt of cooperation . The financial solvency and 
stability at the centre must be preserved at all costs. It might be possible for a 
long time to have financial stability at^ the centre rvithout having it in the pro- 
vinces, but ‘w^e cannot even for a short time have financial stability in the provin- 
ces without having it in the centre’. Subject to this prime consideration, it w^as the 
duty of the centre to do what it could for the provinces and he claimed that the 
Government of India had done and were doing ^ this. In the present budget there 
were ten or twelve croies by way of assistance to the provinces. When the 
Niemeyer Award was drawn up nobody supposed that devolution of income-tax 
would begin for five years but in point of fact devolution started straightaway and 
with the passing of the income-tax legislation designed to improve the machinery 
and structure of income-tax it would be possible to devolve further sums. The 
Niemeyer process was continuous but it was not going to help much. The ‘quasi’ 
ultimate issue was that the military expenditure must be reduced, the saving should 
be given to piovinces, pay must be cut and double income-tax relief must be 
abolished. For that means that they would only arrive at friction and non-coopera- 
tion and what was wanted was cooperation to the common end for the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses of people. If the object was to destroy not only the 
transitional constitution and force something quite dilFerent then all he had said, was 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not good. 

13th. MARCH Dr. Sir Ztauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Muslim League 
Party cuts to-day to reduce the demand under tlie head executive council by Ee. 1/- to 
discuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central semces other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim representations in the Labour 
Department, the Archaeological Department, the Central Board of Eevenue and 
the Medical Kesearch Department. He suggested that the percentage of Muslims 
in each Department should be so fixed that they might obtain the 25 p.e. share 
within ten years. Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, divided the argu- 
ments advanced into two classes, namely, expression of doubt at to whether the 
1934 resolution was being carried out as it stood and, secondly, arguments offering 
suggestions for further advancing the policy laid down in order to accelerate 
the achievement of its object. On the question of posts requiring technical quali- 
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iications he pointed out that this question was being examined afresh to see whether 
any modifications weie necessary. As regards promotion by seniority the general 
rule was that it was subject to the fitness of the senior man and such promotions 
occurred only in oases where the piomotion was to a post m a superior cadre and 
here it was not entirely open to a Hindu or a Muslim according to any pre-deter- 
mmed plan. Concluding, he offered to investigate any complaint that was brought 
to his notice regarding the woiking of the resolution. Sir Ztauddtn Ahmed at this 
stage expressed satisfaction with the assurances given by the Home Member and 
asked for leave to withdraw the motion. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Stddique Ah Khan moved the second Muslim League Party cut of the 
day to discuss ‘'the departure from the practice of using Urdu script in postal forms.’’ 
He referred to many instances in which post offices in places such as Sind, where 
Uidu was spoken by many people, did not have forms printed in Urdu. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

14th. MARCH :--Sir Thomas Stewart, replying to the debate to-day, pointed out 
that theie had been no departure from the practice of using such forms. The real charge 
that was raised, according to him, was that the Post and Telegraph department had 
been endeavouring to suppress Urdu forms and tor this purpose had entered into a 
conspiracy with the Congress. He denied this charge categorically and declared that 
it was not the practice of the Government or the Post and Telegiaph department to 
take sides in any political or literary disputes. The speeches during the debate, he 
continued, were an attempt to persuade the Government to take part in propaganda 
for popularising the Urdu script. The Postal department could not depend on any 
considerations other than practical. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 41 to 12 votes, the Congress 
party remaining neutral. 

Sir Ziauddin moved a cut motion under ‘Posts and telegraphs department’ to 
discuss the allowing of ‘one-sided propaganda and withholding of telegrams sent by a 
iival paity’. He referred to a telegram published in the press about the recent inci- 
dents in the Aligarh University in which it appeared that students had been guilty of 
burning books. As a matter of tact he found on enquiry that this was entirely 
wrong and the telegrams giving the other side of the picture had been handed in but 
withheld by the telegiaph authorities. 

Sm iV. N. Sircar, Law Member, explained that the decision whether a telegram 
was objectionable or alarming was taken by the district magistrate and not by a 
fifteen-rupee clerk. How salutary and absolutely essential the provision of this 
power to withhold objectionable telegrams wms, would be evident if one reflected on 
the incalculable harm that will befall for instance by a false telegram stating that 
a certain bank of Bombay had gone into liquidation. 

Sir N. N Sircar pointed out that Mr. Saiyamurti was correct in holding that 
the rule was ultra ztres of the section referred to by him but the rule was not made 
under that section but under the rule-making powers. The motion, as it stood, 
however did not lefer to rules but the posts and telegraphs department who ivere 
only acting on the district magistrate’s orders. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and passed by 53 to 41 votes, the Con- 
gress party and Congress nationalists voting with the Muslim League party. 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman next got up to move the last of the Muslim League 
party’s cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on subsidized or protected 
industries in India. He had not concluded his speech when the time allotted to the 
Muslim League party expired and the Congress Nationalist cut motions were taken up. 

The House passed by 57 votes to 46 Mr. Sant Singh's cut motion to discuss 
the constitution and terms of reference of the fc’andhurst Committee contrary to the 
terms in the resolution passed by the Assembly. He consideied the composition and 
terms of reference of the Committee derogatory to the prestige of the House and 
humiliation. Even if fi*eedom of choice was necessary, it should have been exercised 
not to satisfy the British Government but Indians who were vitally concerned. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the charges, pointed out that so far as the terras of 
reference were concerned they met the demand of the resolution of the House which 
asked for implementing the recommendation of the vSkeen Committee, namely, five 
years after starting Indian Sandliurst there would be review of pace’ of Indianisa- 
tion. These were implemented now by the present committee. He reiterated the 
'd^ws mgai-dmg the excellence of material coming into the Army and also about the 
the difficulty of tapping sources of this material. This question was so important 
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that the Government included it among the terms of reference. For acceleiation 
of recruitment theie should be available sufficient good material. The Govern- 
ment were very anxious about this and in this connection ^ he reminded the 
House that in 1938 the number of candidates who offered themselves for thirty 
commissions in the array had fallen to 128 from 226 in 1933 the peak year. 
Turning to the personnel of the committee, he pointed out that the present 
membership was based on vaiiety of reasons which included the need for widest 
possible experience and practical inteiest m the nature of the problem. T3ie motion 
was pressed to a division and accepted by 57 votes to 46. The Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. MARCH Mr. S. Satyamurti moved the first of the Congress party’s cut 
to censure the Government for its defence policy and administration. ‘What is the 
Government’s defence policy’ ? asked Mr. Satyamurti in moving the cut. This policy, 
he declared, ultimately depended on the foieign policy of Great Biitain. He condem- 
ned this policy as a purely -spineless policy. ‘We m India who can work out our 
foreign policy,’ he continued, ‘are not consulted. He did not see any particular danger 
to India from Asiatic countries. India, he pioceeded, was weak at present in the most 
decisive aims in the defence of any country, namely, air and arm. He felt that 
there w^ould be veiy little difficulty in completely Indianizing the air force in India, 
because the British were also new comers in this field and could not put forward those 
claims which were maintained in connection with the land and sea forces. India had 
no tenitoriai or commercial ambition in any part of the world and as such it would 
not be difficult for her to remain neiitial in wars ot futiiie. All that she required was 
the minimum highly equipped land forces with a fiist class citizen army as a second 
line defence. For this purpose the present expenditure was far too high and this 
country needed only about Rs. 25 croies. The Defence department, however, was 
not inteiested in defending India but defending imperialist interests. Another reason 
in censuring the defence policy and attitude was that the Defence department was 
consistently refusing to take people of this country and their representatives in 
confidence. Turning to the defence expendituie, he declared that the bulk of this 
was wasted on the iiontier where wartime and peacetime weic identical. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the debate, referred to the first main contention that 
the country was not in an adequate state of defence and regular forces \vere not 
properly distributed. This, he said, was natural criticism, but it must be viewed 
from the ultimate point that India had now the largest aggregate human beings, 
namely, 36 million people and to meet the defence requirements of all these they 
had only had an income of a Balkan State at the disposal of the central Government. 
Hie resources of this countiy had not been enough to secure the establishment of 
a first class land, sea and air force such as was necessaiy to defend the whole 
country on terms similar to those on which other countries depended. Biitain had not 
defended India, someone else would have to. The advance in the perfection of aimaments 
during the last 20 years was enormous and we could not hope to bear the cost of main- 
taining a modern army. ‘We can, however, be thankful that m the event of a calamity 
overtaldng this country, enormous reinforcements will be available.’ Regarding the 
territorial force, he said that that again was a question of money. He doubted 
the practical value of a vast national militia as suggested by some members. 
Referring to Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s assertion that for the British to Indianize the 
army would be a suicide, the Defence Secretary said that an Indianized army 
would, they envisaged, be as loyal as its predecessor. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

leth. MARCH Mr. T, S. A* Chettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to-day to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. Mr. Chettiar nai rated at length 
the conditions of Indians in South Africa quoting from Seth GoviiidDas’s report. 
He referred to Ceylon where most of the Indians were from Madras. The 
Government of India’s responsibility had now increased, he said, because the 
new income-tax law provided for taxing these Indians abroad. He assured the 
Government that the Congress was always prepared to support them in all the 
steps they might adopt to help overseas Indians, 

Sir wja Shankar Bajpai, -replying to the debate, dealt with the more 
salient aspects of the subjects, namely, file questions of the Indians in South 
Africa, Fiji, British Guina, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of the 
appointment of agents. Dealing with South Africa, he admitted the difficulty and 
intensity of the situation and paid a tribute to the heroism of our countrymen 
there. Referring to the latest problem that the Indians in South Africa were 
in a state of grave apprehension as regards its outcome, he declai*ed that this 
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ap’orehension was fully sbaied by the Government of India. Wc are and 
have been for the last fortnight m close correspondence with the Union Goveinment 
and we are determined totiy oiir utmost by method of negotiations and he for 
one was quite hopeful that this matter was being settled amicably and honourably 
to the satisfaction of all sections of Indians. In Fiji the mam trouble was 
insecurity of land tenure. But this limitation, he reminded the House, ap])lied 
to all and not merely to Indians. He informed the House about the jiossibility 
of throwing open to the development of all land not held by the Fijians with 
90 years instead of 21, as a probable dease period. The Goveinment of India 
had, he added, also taken up with his Majesty’s Goveinment the question of 
appointing an agent . In British Guiana the problem was of marriages and accor- 
ding to the law there, all marriages which weie not registeied were illegiti- 
mate. Mr, Tyson, he said, had been instructed to do his best to obtain a satis- 
factory solution. The Village Communities Oidinance was a question in Ceylon 
and he contented himself by reminding the House when the question of true 
relations would be taken up negotiation would also include the disabilities of 
Indians. Turning to Malaya, he assuied the House that while dealing with the 
question the wages problem, status, etc. would be kept in view. 

The motion was earned without a division. 

Mr. K. Santana jn moved a cut to discuss ‘the failure of the Government of 
India to protect the cocoanut industry.’ He said that there were Id lakhs of 
acres in India, growing cocoanut, of which 13 lakhs were in the Madras Ihcsi- 
dency and South Indian States. The puce trend was shown by the fact that 
from Es. 23 per cwt. in 1929 it came down to Es. 6 m 1935 and after a brief 
peiiod it rose again to Es. 12. It fell again to Es. 6. Ceylon cocoanut was being 
dumped at distress prices and what was essentially a cottage industry in Malabar 
was being ruined. The remedy was a specific duty on Ceylon cocoanut. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, replying to the debate, stated that he had 
considerable sympathy with the view point voiced by the House. Ho pointed 
out that puces during the last ten years had shown a tendency to fluctuate, 
though from 1934 the prices had veered round giving the cultivator a better 
economic return. Since 1937 there was an unfortunate recession in prices, the 
decline in account being perhaps more than that in other cases. But adequate 

relief could be hoped only through a general rise in world prices. The Govern- 

ment, he asserted, was seriously consideiing the question* The motion was accepted 
by the House. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moved the last of the Congress cuts to discuss the ques*^ 
tion of the state prisoners detained without trial. He confined himself mainly 
to the question of the three prisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying, stated that according to the debate there was no support to the mover 
from any part of the House. He felt, 'therefore, that his department was not 
guilty. The discussion was not concluded, when guillotine was applied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

17th. MARCH The Assembly began geneial discussion of the Finance Bill 

to-day the consideration of which was moved by Sir Grigg. Opening the 

debate with a speech lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhat Desai described the 
Finance Member as conservative in estimating the income and socialistic in putting 
his hands into other people’s pockets, and as the worst of the prodigals in expenditure. 
Taking first the largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. Desai expressed the 
opinion that a sum of nearly Es. 150 lakhs was concealed in the figures picscnted. 
This sum would be available from the expected sugar imports. Eeferring to the 
paltry sum of five and a half lakhs which was expected to result from the new 
proposals regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was reallv 
hitting hard the smaller manufacturers and the poorer consumeis who depended on 
these manufacture! s. Turning to revenue from the incometax in revitalising 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance, Mr. Desai said that 
the large proceeds which Sir James Grigg had promised when he introduced the 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. The new law re>ardmir 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sure to bring in a substantial income. Desju 

continued that the proceeds fi’om the tax on foreign incomes on the accrual basis 
had not been taken into account while the results expected from tightening xm the 
machinery of collection had not been shown. Sir James had argued that the prcKjeeds 
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from the income-tax would be affected by deteiioration in trade. He would point 
out, however, ^ that this year’s income-tax would be based on last year’s pi*ofits and 
Sir James himself had said that last year was a good year. Mr. Desai next 
criticised the removal of the exemption limit on corpoiation super-tax. This, he 
declaied, 'would gravely affect the smaller industries whose income approached Es. 
50,000. Eeferring to the proposal to tap the lich in order to counter-balance the 
relief given to the poor, ]\Ir. Desai while not objecting to this principle could not 
commend the wisdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per rupee on the last slab -or as it might be called, the last straw. But no 
added taxation w^ould have been necessary if the resolution passed by the House 
recommending ten per cent, cut in the higher salaiies would have been given effect 
to. He would repeat his appeal to the officials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 
Coming to the additional import duty on cotton, Mi. Desai failed to understand 
how this was going to bring about immediate change in the growth of long 
staple cotton in India. The effect of the imposition, he reminded the House, would 
amount according to his calculation to a bounty to the foreign competitors — ^not only 
Lancashire but also Japan — of 4 per cent, on finished cloth and 7 per cent, on yarn. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in a trenchant speech, severely criticised Sir James 
Grigg’s new proposals to ‘soak the rich’ and help Japanese trade with India. Sir 
Cow^asji found fault wdth the Finance Member’s unorthodox methods of drawing 
upon the military sinking fund to the extent of 49 lakhs. Dealing with the retrench- 
ment of 118 lakhs on the civil side he pointed out that really it was nothing more 
than a postponement of the civil w’orks. He condoled with the Finance Member and 
the country on the drop of 367 lakhs of customs revenue but he felt there was no 
justification for Sir James Grigg to expect an impiovement of only 35 lakhs. He 
believed it would be easily a crore. He strongly criticised the income-tax proposals 
and pointed out that the budget proposals confirmed his earlier fears that the new 
accrual basis and other innovations 'will not yet yield much revenue. He said that 
only 6,396 persons in British India out of 270 millions earned over Es, 25,000 annually 
while only 356 over one lakh. Sir Cowasji then dealt at length with the additional 
import duty on cotton. Sir James Giigg, he said, clutched at it because it was the 
only item which was showing incieasmg returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the g,rowth of long staple cotton in India. The Indian mill industry, he 
said, was now following the ad\ice of the 1927 textile committee as regards manu- 
facturing a higher quality of cloth the raw materials for which would be coming 
mainly from East Afiica. But surely this action on the part of the mill industry did 
not waiTant the conclusion that long staple cotton could be grown in India. To 
prove this he quoted the reports of the Indian Central Committee, which showed 
that hardly 7,U00 bales were capable of being spun at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assured the House, were anxious to use Indian cotton 
because it was cheaper. 

Sir Ziauddin embraced a vast range of subjects. He contended that reduction 
in the value of the postcard did not involve as large a loss of revenue as contended. 
If the price decreased the demand would increase. He also did not accept Sir 
Cowasji’s argument that India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. He 
had been assured by the growers in the Punj^ that they could produce more long 
staple if they found the demand. The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agriculturist. He also dealt with the representation of Muslims in services and 
army in India, particularly the division of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security and one for the defence of India. 

Dr. Bannerji declared that the hea'nness of the burden of taxation could not 
be denied and the incidence of taxation was far from being equitable. The budget, 
he lamented, was a very disappointing one and lacked foresight and imagination. 
The policy of retrenchment did not go far enough and there Avas no indication of 
the abolition of superfluous posts or cuts in salaries. Theie^ was a very unconvincing 
defence of the military expenditure while the policy behind the additional cotton 
duty and khandsari proposals Avas the continuation of the policy of making the people 
knock their heads against each other. He made a fecial plea for the Bengal mills 
Avhich, he claimed, would suffer great hardships. He next criticised the income-tax 
proposals, particularly the removal of the exemption limit of 50,000 in case of 
corporations. He had not concluded Avhen the House adjourned. 

ISth. MARCH:— Mr. Abdul Rashid DAawdAwrz/ referred to the solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle classes and said that this was at the expense 
17 
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of the richer classes who were being taxed out of existence. The solicitude of the 
Finance Member for the lower middle class, however, stopped when members of these 
classes joined together to form companies. British policy in this country had been to 
pi event the accumulation of wealth here. 

Mr Muthuranqa Mudaliar pointed out that this was the fifth bill of its nature 
which the house had to deal with and contained exactly similar piovisions, e. g., salt 
duty, postcard rates etc. He had no objection to the khandsari duty had it not been 
for the change in the definition of fac tones. He next dealt with the evil effects of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turning to the income tax pioposals he 
welcomed the new slab system but felt that it was no credit to the Finance 
Member^s bonafides because he had left loopheles for highly paid non-Indian officials. 

Bwami Venkatachallam Chetty leminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance Bill by Sir James Grigg that had received constructive criticisms from 
the opposition and he hoped that Sir James would make an effort to piofit by it. 

Mr. B. Das made an attempt to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the 
Finance Member for the last five years. Sir James, he declared, was able to 
maintain the credit of the Government of India but not the credit of India. Sir 
James achieved this mainly because of the flight of gold and the high^ taxation policy 
of his piedecessor. He hoped Sir James Grigg, when at the war office, would stand 
by the dispatches which he had written to the war office about the i eduction ot aimy 
expendituie and the claim for large contributions. 

Mr, A&har Ali, speaking as a repiesentative of the poor people of India, wanted 
the Government of India to consider the case of the poor people. The under-estima- 
tion in this budget had been sufficiently proved. He for his party would meiely assert 
that this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar declared that the Finance Member should recog- 
nise that, since exports were shiinking, customs revenue must deciease year by year. 
Owing to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic substitutes amongst other 
reasons, India’s exports of raw materials were falling considerably. Only by export 
of gold has tliey maintained their ciedit abroad, but this had had the effect of 
imiioverishing the country. Eef erring m conclusion to the broadcasting service, Mr. 
A^yyanger said that there was a considerable amount of pationage. They paid the 
same people to speak or perform time after time ; why did they not obtain the 
services of peonle who were ready to speak or perform free? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the 20th. 

20th. MARCH Mi\ Kuladhar ChaUha put forward to-day Assam’s claim to grea- 
ter financial support from the Centre, The present financial position of the province did 
not permit of the administration being properly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal, the Government would not be able to develop the great natural resources of 
the province. As regards representation in the services, the people of Assam were 
almost completely ignored. This was particularly the case in the Posts and 1 elegraphs 
Department, in which in that part of India Bengal had a virtual monopoly. 

Championing the claims of Sind, Mr. Shahhan congested the assertion that long 
staple cotton could not be grown in sufficient quantities in India. Sind, he said, 
could grow long staple cotton if the demand arose. But the agriculturists must have 
the co-operation of the manufacturers. The Bind of to-day, Mr. Bhahban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Sukkur barrage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it was saddled with at present. Were the Central Gov- 
ernment bent on seeing the^ financial collapse of the province before they came to its 
rescue ? Were they determined to commit financial infanticide ? If the madefiuacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 

Mr. Sarya Kumar Sam condemned the British policy which had resulted in the 
destruction of all Indian industries. The British, he declared, were only concerned with 
desti-uction ih this country. They introduced the cinema which affected the morals of 
India. He compared the per capita income of India and the scale of salaries, with the 
position in respect of other countries, and declared that a saving of about Rs. 25to^'J 
crores would be available for nation -building activities if there was a proper readjustment 
of military and civil expenditure. 

Mr. K. Santanam. had three tests for judging the merits of the present Budget. 
TOe first was whether it had effected an equitable redistribution of the sum of 
the wealth of the country. Out of the sum of Rs. 80 crores, 35 crores came from 
the masses, 40 from the middle and richer classes, and only 5 crores from the non- 
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Indian element. From this sum of Rs. 80 crores collected, only about Es. 10 
crores went to the masses. The remaining 70 crores were equally divided between 
the richer classes and the foieigner. Secondly, there was the question whether 
the Budget increased national efiiciency. A sum of Es. 50 ciores was wasted on 
Defence, which did not include a proper Navy or Air Force. With Rs. 40 crores, India 
could have had a well equipped Army, Navy and Air Force sufficient to defend India 
and her needs. 

Seth Sir Haji Abdullah Haroon, speaking as a representative of a cotton growing 
area, complained about mill-owners regaiding utilisation of the pioduce. He, however, 
would not blame the mill-owneis entirely, because this type of cotton was not available 
in abundance. He had no obi’ection to a subsidy as suggested by Mr. Santanam, but, 
he asked, where was the money for the subsidy to come from ? "He had, therefore, to 
strongly support the additional cotton duty. 

Mi*. Sri Frakasa wanted a reduction of the duty on Indian salt. Turning to the sugar 
proposals, he felt that the Government’s policy would be disastious to the people. He 
reminded the Finance Member of his fiee trade principles, which ivir. Piakasa pointed 
out, ran counter to the present pioposal to double the duty on raw cotton. The treat- 
ment as regards post cards— an important item in the poor man’s domestic economy — 
was a positive scandal. He next dealt with the hardships arising from the income-tax 
proposals and declared that there was discrimination in favour of the Government ser- 
vants. He condemned the method by which income-tax officers made their demands, 
and the failure of the Finance Member to set matters aright. Finally, he declared that 
at present every amenity which contributed to the raising of the standard of living in 
this eoimtry, was taxed. 

Haj% Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan pointed out that the time had now 
come for a reduction of the salt duty so as to encourage the Indian industry. He 
advocated a protective duty. He also urged the need for reducing the post caids rates, 
and regretted that there was still no hope for a quarter anna post card. Referring to 
the additional cotton duty, and the hope that it would help in increasing the cultiva- 
tion of long staple in India, he said that it was small consolation as it was not known 
how many years it would take for bringing about the desired end. The House then 
adjourned. 

21st. MARCH Mr. Satyamurti propounded a number of tests for judging the 
stewardship of Sir James Grigg during the last quinquennium. Were the people of this 
country, he asked, more prosperous than what they were five years ago ? Had the 
purchasing power of the millions in this countiy been increased to any appreciable 
extent ? Had the standards of life of the people of this countiy been raised ? 

Mr. Aikman made a biiei survey of the general financial position. Looked at 
from almost any angle he said it was evident that at no period since the Great war had 
the Central Government been on so sound a financial footing as it was to-day nor had 
its general policy in other directions given a greater feeling of confidence. Turning to 
the heavy burden of taxation, he pointed out that most of the emegency taxes imposed 
during the crisis year of 1931 continued at least in some part until this day. There 
could be little doubt that the Budget was to-day based on level of taxation that 
was high. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that while the Finance Bill was intended to secure 
the money needed for expenditure, it also gave the House the opportunity of considering 
the stewardship of the Treasury benches. He first dealt with what had been termed 
“Commercial Departments”, because they afford a test of the capacity of those in 
charge of the management. Turning to the posts and telegraphs department, he pointed 
out that the extravagance of the telegraph section was the cause of the loss in the 
department. He emphasised the need for bringing down the level of postcard rates in 
the interest of the poor man. This, he declared, would be a social service. 

Sir James Grigg, in replying to the four days’ debate, dealt with many points 
made by the speakers, particularly by the Leader of the Opposition. Summarising the 
result of the observations made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
the Leader of the Opposition on the so-called under-estimating Revenue in tbe Budget, 
Sir James said, “on sugar something or nothing of the 150 lakh’s extra revenue given 
by the federation and the Leader of the Opposition may prove to be forthcoming. On 
income tax there is probably nothing and if there is anything it goes to the provinces. 
On military eyp eu ditnro we may have to provide more and certainly shall not have to 
provide less. Even if we imposed a pay cut, which we have no intention of doing, the 
centre would gain a few tens of lakhs only. ^ On the other hand, customs Revenue has 
almost cei'tainly been overestimated especially taking into account the continuing 
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decline in imports from Lancashire and the Bombay prohibition measure. Altogether, 
so far from there being six crores of margin to play with, there is almost certainly no 
margin at all and certainly not enough to enable us to do without the increased 
supertax on raw cotton.'* Continuing the Finance Member said : Events in the 
outside world and in the country had prevented things from being better still but 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regaids the cessation ot the rural 
development grant after two years, Sir James said that the reason was simple. 
Under the new constitution, even more than under the old, the lesponsibility for 
nation-building rested on the provinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural development were abandoned and effoits were concentrated on staiting the 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. 

The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjourned. 

22nd. MARCH The Assembly began to-day detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, on behalf of the Congicss party, 
moved that the proposed duty of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund of salt manufactured in, 
or imported into, British India should be r^uced by four annas. Mr. Ayyaiigar 
emphasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finance 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continued ^ operation on the Surcharge 
Act. This Act was an emergency measure. The Finance Member removed sur- 
charge from income-tax but he continued the surcharge ^ on salt, which commo- 
dity was of the greatest importance to the poor in India. ]\Ir, Ayyaiigar asked 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the re]ieal of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finance Bill itself. 

Sir James Q-rigg, opposing the amendment, stated that he had ‘nothing ii]) his 
sleeve* and as such he could be opposing every amendment of this type. The intention 
and desire of opposition with regard to this amendment, he pointed out, 
appeared to be to reduce about 5 as. from duty and then give as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Ranga suggested that if the Finance Member wanted funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt which 
affected everyone in this country, particularly the poorest section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to 33 votes. 

Two amendments to the provisions of the Finance Bill dealing with the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar were reiected. The first amendment moved by 
Mr. Burya Kumar 8om which sought to delete the provision amending the defi- 
nition of ‘factory* and the provision reducing the duty from Re. 1— as. 5 to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som declared that these 
provisions would strangulate the biggest cottage industry which had survived the 
onslaught of British imperialism. The amendment was supported by Prof. Ranga 
and Mr. R. D, Pande» Opposing the amendment Sir James Q-rigg , Finance 
Member, pointed out that if 2,00,000 tons of such sugar was to be taxed at 8 as. 
per cwt. then there would have been revenue of about Rs. 20 lakhs. But since 
the revenue would come to only about Rs. lakhs, it was clear that nearly 
three-quarters of the producers would be uneffected. This meant that the real 
cottage industry would have to bear the duty of as. 8 against the duty of Rs. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factoiies. 


Mr. Ahdur Rasheed next moved an amendment to delete the provi- 

sion affecting the definition of ‘factory.* While opposing the amendment Sir 
James assured the House that working of these clauses would be watched 

carefully during the coming year and, if any genuine village industry was injured, 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment was 
rejected without division. 

Sir P . Mody moved for the omission of the clause imposing an increased 

duty on imported cotton. Referring to Mr. A. Aikman’s speech, Sir H. P. Mody 
said th^ appareiitly the European group had no objection to others bearing the 
tax to bmance the budget. As for the Finance Member his maxim seemed to 
be : A thing of duty is a joy forever.* (Laughter.) This, he said, was a tax on 
raw material and as such fundamentally unsound. Giving various grounds of 
objection to the duty, Sir Homi pointed out that it neutralized the protection 
^ven to the yarn industry and cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry 
it was not open to the -Finance Member by that means to neutralize that 
protection. 


23rd. MARCH:— The debate was adjourned till to-day when by a majority of 
15 votes (voting being 59 for and 44 against), the Assembly reject^ the proposal 
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to double the duty on imported raw cotton. The Muslim League party remained 
neutral in accordance with the diiection trom its leader. Still Dr. Ziauddin was 
permitted to explain his point of view. Mr. M, Qhtasuddtn of the Punjab, by 
way of interruption, expressed the hope that the duty would not only be kept 
on but continued even next year. This brought Mr. Bhulabhai Desat on his feet 
with the vigorous exposition that the duty would not add to the length of 
cotton staple. The position of Mr. M, S, Aney^ leader of the Nationalist party, 
was not clear until he himself declared at the end of his speech that on the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages, he thought it better to stick to what 
his patiiotism instinctively told him, namely to vote against the proposed duty 
foi that would ceitainly add to the cost of the manufactuied pieeegooas by 3 per 
cent, and to that extent help Lancashire. Incidentally he informed the House 
that he took his vow of boycotting foreign cloth so long ago as 1895, 44 yeais 

ago, even though Swadeshi came to be introduced with the partition of Bengal. 

The amendment to. the Finance Bill to reduce the cost of the postcard to 
half -anna was taken up in the Assembly somewhat late in the afternoon and so 
no vote could be taken on it. Mr. N. M, Joshi joined in raising a protest against 
maintaining the postcard rate at the prohibitive level of nine pies while allowing 
the air mail rate to be only at two-and-half annas resulting in a loss of Es 19 
lakhs, which was being sufiered because it helped the rich. Mr. G, V, Bewoor, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, did not meet the argument of Mr. 
Joshi and contented himself with working out a loss of Rs. 65 lakhs if the rate 
of the postcard was reduced to six pies. 

24th. MARCH The amendment to reduce the postcard rates from nine pies 
to six pies for a single postcard and from one and a half annas to one anna 
tor a reply postcaid was passed by the Assembly to-day by fifty-six votes to 
forty-two. Sir Cowasjt Jehangir moved an amendment which sought to vary 
the lates of supertax. He explained that this amendment was intended to prevent 
the Finance Memtier ti’om taking 76 lakhs more than what was necessary to meet 
the relief given to the poorer classes by the change fi*om the step system to the 
slab system. Sir James Grtgg,^ opposing the amendment, declared that, even if the 
offer suggested by Sir Oowasji was possible this particular amendment would 
never be the amendment which he or the House would accept. Ihe amendment was 
withdrawn. 

The House next accepted by 52 votes to 45, Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar*s amend- 
ment by which the first 45,000 of the total income of every Hindu undivided 
family would be exempted from supertax. 

A number of other amendments were moved and rejected. These included 
one by Mr. Manu Subeder who sought to exempt from supertax incomes of 
Joint Stock Companies up to Rs. 30,000 a, year. The amendment w^as rejected 
without a division ; but the House accepted by 51 votes to 43 Mr. Atlanta- 
sayanam Ayangar's amendment to fix the exemption limit at 10,000. The House 
sat twenty minutes beyond five o’clock and disposed of the remaining amend- 
ments. The Finance Member thereupon announced that he would not move the 
third reading of the Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Rejection or the Certified Finance Bill 

25th. MARCH ’.—Feelings lan high while Sir James Grigg's attitude was called 
into question at to-day’s sitting of the Assembly, Congress members vdiemently 
protested against the policy of certification which governed all the Finance Bills 
rejected by the House. 

The Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor General was rejected by the 
House by 50 votes to 42. The Muslim League Party and unattached members re- 
mained neutral. 

SCPPLEMENTAEY DEMANDS 

A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
come in course of payments during the year ending March 31, 1939, in respect of 
working expenses, was also rejected by 62 votes to 46. A number of speakers criti- 
cised the failure of government in this connection to furnish adequate explanations 
for this demand in the House or before the standing Finance Committee for railway. 

Earlier, the House rejected two more supplementary demands in respect of 
railways. The first in regard to working expenses, maintenance and supply of loco- 
motive power was rejected by 52 votes to 39 while the second relating to expenses of 
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electrical department was rejected by 50 votes to 40. The three railway demands 
rejected by the House totalled Es. 122,55,000 while the two <iemands passed without 
a division totalled Es. 13,55,000. The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th. 


Indo-British Trade Agreement 

27t]i. MARCH :--The Assembly to-day began a two-days’ debate on the new Indo- 
Biitish Trade Agreement. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah^ Commerce Member, opened the 
debate with a powerful one-hour speech to which the House listened for the most 
part with close silent attention. He moved • 

‘'This Assembly approves of the Trade Agreement signed on March 20, 1939 
between his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the India Government.” 

He gave a detailed account of the advantage that he said India had secured 
as a result of the agreement. He began with an explanation of the protracted nature 
of the negotiations which had lasted for three years now. They had certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the House would 
appreciate that the search for the basis of a settlement satisfactory to both sides on 
a wide range of the complex questions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time required to dispose of even questions which appeared 
comparatively simple was the subject of Ceylon. It took the Government of India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Office that having regard to Ceylon’s 
proximity to India and to the variety of other questions besides trade involved, the 
question of Ceylon should be kept apart from these discussions. Sir Mohammad assured 
the House that there was no lack of anxiety or prepaiation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of the question. He gratefully acknow- 
ledged the assistance of the unofficial advisers. Their help, he said, was of the greatest 
value *. but it was unfortunate that there were differences between their point of view 
and that of the Government. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory featuies in this 
agreement they would not have been for the assistance of the non-official advisers. He 
himself took the responsibility for whatever cause there was for dissatifaction the agree- 
ment might contain. Explaining the cotton articles, Sir Muhammad referred to the conti- 
nuous decline since the war in the imports into India of United Kingdom cotton goods 
coupled with a continuous increase in Lancashire’s takings in cotton. The position, 
therefore, that confronted the unofficial advisers and himself in June 1937 when nego- 
tiations began was that if we w&re anxious to secure free access to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against this 
background Sir Muhammad Zafrullah briefly detailed the provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the agreement would place an intolerable burden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it was to take an extiemely exaggerated 
view. The resource and enterprise of the industry, the high degree of efficiency it had 
reached by this time and further improvements that in certain matters it was capable 
of making were the fullest guarantee that 4hese concessions would not call for any 
undue sacrifice on the part of the industry. The industiy had made a steady improve- 
ment in exporting to the United Kingdom and the colonies wheie it competed on 
^ual terms with the United Kingdom. Without the help of any piotection the Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was called upon to make in the inteiests of Indian trade would be 
a very very small one. The main advantage to India of the cotton articles ot the 
agreement was the continued assurance that the United Kingdom would do whatever 
possible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve the percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashire was not taking sufficient short 
staple cotton. ^ The percentage of short staple cotton to the total quantity was 41.4 in 
1933 and had increased to 61.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conveisations with Lancashire. 

Proceeding to other parts of the agreement, Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
intact. Two exceptions were rice and wheat. The modification at present for rice was 
practically of no concern to India because India exported certain high grades which 
were not affected ; while as regards wheat, because of the enormous world stocks, India 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Furthermore, Canada and Aus- 
tralia had also surrendered preference on wheat and as long as Australia and India 
were on the same level Indian industry would not be aftected adversely. After 
explaimng the position in regard to other articles, such as chrome, linseed, hides and 
skins, Sir Zafrulla summed up by stating that the total number of items of the 
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United Kingdom goods, to wMch India gave prefeience under tlie Ottawa agreement, 
had been 106 and this had been reduced to 20, representing the withdrawal of pre- 
ferences amounting to Es. 11 crores. In the United Kingdom, India would enjov 
preferences on 82 per cent, of her export trade. 

Looking at it from another standpoint, on 88 per cent, of India's total imports, 
the United Kingdom would enjoy no prefeiences, leaving India free to use this large 
percentage of her^ imports as a bai gaining weapon to make her own arrangements 
with other countiies. Apait from the actual airangements the value of the trade 
agreement must also be judged from the quantity of “trade between the two countries 
and exchange and other conditions that prevail in the countries. The United 
Kingdom, said Sir Zafrulla, was India’s largest customer. Of our exports the United 
Kingdomis share was 27 per cent in 1933. For the first ten months this year it 
was 34.7. The balance of trade between the two countiies, which was once adverse 
to the extent of 30 or 40 crores gradually became favouiable, till for 10 months in 
1938 the favourable balance was 8 crores. 

Three amendments to Sii Muhamad’s motion were moved. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta moved that the considerations of the proposals contained in the tiade agreement 
should be postponed till the next Simla session pending the investigation of their 
probable effect on the agiicultural, Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting of the Commerce Member, leaders of different parties m the 
House, one elected non -official member of the House representing commerce, one 
elected non-official member representing industry, and one attached member. 

Mr. A. 8* Atkman moved that the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Simla session, pending the report of a committee of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members elected by single ti an sfei able vote, which committee shall 
examine the probable effects of the agreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of India. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved the substitution of the following for the original 
motion : ‘Having consideied the trade agreement made between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, this House is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement be postponed till his Majesty’s 
Government agrees to modify the same by guaranteeing the purchase of 659,000 bales 
of Indian cotton in the fiist year, raising it to one million bales within three years, 
with the proportion of 37 ‘between the long and short staple’. 

Urging the need foi postjionmg the agreement, Mr. A. C, Dutta pointed out 
that the subject was so vast and complicated as to take three years for completing 
the negotiations. Besides, such postponement would not have any adverse effect, 
because under article 16 of the agreement, the two Governments could apply the 
provisions, as far as might be possible, pending the coming of the agreement. The 
whole question, he said, in short w'as the protection of the Lancashire industry as 
against the protection ot the Indian textile industry and between the two competitors 
one had to be sacrificed and the sacrifice was of India’s textile industi-y. Unlike the 
Ottawa agreement this went to the extent of touching India's protected industiies. 
The effect would be dumping from Lancashire, and a fall in prices coupled with an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile industry. 

Mr. Atkman stated that the European group felt stiongly and unanimously 
that the new agreement was overwhelmingly in India’s interest. He believed that 
time would prove the value of the agreement to the masses of the country and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as proposed by the amendment, should help to 
prove this benefit. Britain and India, he continued, had a common objective in the 
economic field, namely, the maintenance of export trade, in one case of the manu- 
factured goods and in the other of agricultural produce and semi-manufactured goods. 
There was, therefore, an opportunity for safeguarding the trade between the two 
countries and for increasing it to the fullest extent by a policy of mutual coopera- 
tion, which involved a policy of give and take. He felt that the importance of the 
United Kingdom market to Indian was peihaps moie obvious than the importance 
of India’s market to the United Kingdom. The agreement did not give everything 
to India. But neither Britain nor India was satisfied. 

28th. MARCH The neutrality of Mr. Jinnah^s^ Muslim League party greatly 
helped the Congress in combination with the Nationalists to reject the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement by 59 votes against 47 to-day. Previous to this when the 
House divided on the European group’s proposal for the postponement of the 
decision till the Simla session, four members of the Nationalist group, namely, 
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Aney Sant Singh, Lalchand Navalrai and Baijnth Bajoiia remained 
The^’reason as given by Mr. Aney, was the refusal of the Government 
to aMde by the verdict of the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

FOEEIGNERS' REGISTRATION BiLL (CONTD.) 

30th MARCH:— Sir Reginald MaxwelVs Bill for the registration of foieig- 
ners as ‘reported by the Select Committee was taken up in the Assembly 
tn-dav Sir Reginald, moving consideiation of the Bill, briefly explained the 
cLnoes made by the Select Committee, particulaily to exemption of private house- 
hold's from the obligation to give information to the authoiities of any foreig- 

neis the motion for consideration took up the clauses. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam moved the Coiigiess party amendment to enlarge the 
scope of the definition of foreigner as follows 

‘'The word “foreigner” shall denote a person who is not a British subject domici- 
led in the U. K. or a British Indian subject, or a Ruler or subject of an Indian 
State or a person duly appointed by a foreign Government to exercise diploma- 
tic function or a Consul or a Vice-Consul.” 

He rebutted the suggestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benefit on Indians and pointed out that under its exemp- 
tion clause Indians had been treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell explained that Government had every sympathy with 
the object intended by the movei of the amendment but declared that the question 
at issue was what was useful in the piesent case. He had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

31st. MARCH :--The amendment was passed by 63 votes to 42, the AEuslim 
League Party and Congress Nationalists voting with Congiess for the motion. 

° Prof. Ranga sought to amend the exemption clause so as to give power to 
the Government to exempt individual foreigner but not any class oi clcscrii^tion of 
foreigners. Mrs. Subbaroyan supported the amendment as it would pi event the Govern- 
ment from using its power of exemption in favour of people such as those from 
South Africa. 

The House passed Prof. Ranga' s amendment to provide that a cojiy of every 
order passed under the Act shall be placed on the table of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature. The House then agreed to Sir Reginald MaxwelVs motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Children’s Employment Amend. Bill 


Sir Mohd. Zafrullah next moved that amendments to the Employment of Children’s 
Act made by the Council of State be passed. After a short discussion the House 
accepted the motion and resumed general discussion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) 
Bill. Ml. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday April 3. 

Two Tariff Bills Introduced 

Two Tariff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Muhammad Zajtullah Khan to 
give effect to the Government of India’s decisions on the reports of the Tariff Board 
on sugai, paper and magnesium chloride and continue the duties on silk and biokcn rice. 

The fiist Bill is intended to continue the protection of import duty on sugar for 
a period of two vears at the rate reduced from Rs. 7-4 to Rs. 6-12 per cwt. pending 
further enquiry of the industry in 1940. 

The second Bill refers to magnesium chloride, paper, silk, and broken rice. The 
Tariff Board, savs the statement of objects and reasons, recently submitted its rejiort on 
the seiiculture industry also. As there was not sufficient time to com])lcte the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective duties on silk and certain 
manufactures of silk expiied, it was proposed to continue the existing duties for 
another year under this Bill. 

Smee the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1938, the Government 
had maintained a careful watch on the position of rice in the Indian market 
and they were satisfied in the interests of the Indian rice glower that the jiro- 
tection duty of as. 12 per maund on broken rice should be continued for another 
year. This proposal was also incorporated in the Bill. The bill continues for 
seven years and at as. 12 instead of Rs. 1-5 the duty on magnesium chloride 
and recasts the schedule relating to paper in accordance with the Government’s 
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decisions on the Tariff Board report announced yesterday. All the above provi- 
sions are to have immediate effect. 

Indo-british Trade Agreement Bill 

^ ^ To give immediate effect to the changes in tariffs consequent on the new Indo- 
British Trade Agreement, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan introduced a bill which 
inter aha piovides for a contingent variation of the rates of impoit duty on cotton 
piecegoods of British manufacture and empowers the central Government to make 
these variations as occasion miy arise in conformity with the terms of the Agreement. 
The Bill removes the standard rate of 30 per cent, and the preferential rate of *20 per- 
cent. adyalorem on 14 articles and substitutes the standard rate of 25 per cent. It 
also abolished the preferential rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Ehngdom, while retaining the preferential rate in favour of the produce of the 
colonies. Protection on cotton goods is extended upto 1942. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tariff effect. Forty-four articles on which the standard rate of 25 
per cent, is to be imposed include lead pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
articles, iron and steel articles and German silver, and aluminium ai tides. The 
articles on which preference in favour of the colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled coffee, fruit juices, bottled fruits and vegetables. 

The preferential rate is removed without a varying standard rate on the follow- 
ing among other articles : Silk and artificial stockings, electric light bulbs, plated 
cutlery and toys. The preferential rates on ale and beer have been removed and the 
standard rate on these commodities has been brought into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. Preference is given in favour of the colonies only in soda ash. 
Preferences are abolished and standard advalorem rates leduced from 35 per cent, to 
25 per cent, in the following among other cases 

Toilet soap, woollen yarn, woollen fabrics, woollen hosiery and knitted apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the preferential rate on carriages, retains such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is respect of motor cycles. 

Coal Mines Stowing Bill 

3rd. APRIL The Assmbly today before lunch concluded the general discus- 
sion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who 
continued his speech when the general discussion was resumed, emphasised the 
need for making some discrimination between the different mines. Otherwise, he 
said, it was possible that the better worked mines would be penalised and the 
producers of inferior type of coal would benefit at the expense of the producers 
of better class of coal. He also pointed out the danger to smaller collieries which 
are likely to be driven out of existence. He felt that the cess, if levied, ought 
to be from the producers of the inferior quality of coal and from those whose 
mines were more in need for stowing. It was the duty of the State to study 
all the implications and effects of such measure before introducing it. 

The House then passed the first reading and took up the detailed considera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Out of the ten amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, while the two moved by Mr. N, M. Joshi were rejected. The first 
amendment moved by Mr. Joshi to provide for labour representation on the 
Board to administer cess that would be levied, was pressed to a division and 
rejected by 45 votes to 5, the Congress party remaining neutral. Mr. Joshi’s 
amendment was supported by Prof. Ranga who strongly protested against the 
one-sided representation which the Government had proposed. The House next 
accepted without division the amendment moved by Mi-. Bajoria to reduce the 
masamum rate of cess from four annas to three annas per ton. The second 
amendment moved by Mr. Joshi sought to apply section 11 of the Indian 
Mines Act of 1923 with regard to the composition of the committee of enquiiy 
to consider any reference made on the orders passed under the provisions of the 
bill. Mr. Joshi urged for a division on the amendment but when the Chair 
directed those in favour of the amendment to stand up only Mr. Joshi was 
found in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
the discussion when it adjourned. 

4th. APRIL : —During the detailed discussion of the Bill which continued 
today, Mr. AT. Af. Joshi pressed for division on Prof. Rangajs amendment to 
give two seats to labour on the committee of enquiry to consider any reference 
made on the orders passed under the provisions of the Bill. On the Chair 
directing those in favour of the amendment to stand up, only Prof. Ranga and 
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Mr. Joshi were found to favour the amendment. The House thereafter rapidly 
passed the remaining clauses of the Bill and accepted Sir. if. Zafrullak's motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Consideration of Tariff Bill (contd) 

The Tariff Bill relating to broken rice, silk, paper and pulp and magnesium 
chloiide was then taken up. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, 
outlined the provisions of the Bill which he said sought to continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk goods for a period of three years and 
duties on wood pulp and protective duties on certain classes of paper and also to 
regulate foi a peiiod of seven years protective duties on magnesium chloride. 
Eeferiing to silk goods, he pointed out that the report of the Tariff Board which 
recently conducted an enquiry into the sericultural industiy had been received so 
late that theie had not been time for a complete examination of it before 
March 31 when the protective duties were to expiic. The duties were thciefore 
being continued at the rate at which they stood at the end of last year. The 
Commeice Member went on to explain in detail the reason why the Government 
diffeicd from the recommendations of the Taiiff Board on wood pulp and why 
the Government felt that no case had been made out for the extension of 
protection to grass pulp and the late of protection for paper should be 0 pics 
per pound and not 11 pies as suggested by the Boaid. 

Mr. SatyamurU animadverted to the ‘indecent haste with which the Govern- 
ment had flung at members the three Tariff Board repoits and the Government 
resolutions thereon and were proceeding with the Bills dealing with questions 
of fundamental importance. All within less than a week. He asked that the 
Tariff* Board reports should be published as soon as they weie received by the 
Government so that the public could judge by themselves the recommendations 
and reasons given in support of them. Instead of an independent, impartial and 
permanent board that was icquired, the Government had appointed a seiies of 
ad hoc bodies, composed of their political dependents, but had now piactically 
dissolved the last of these and had constituted themselves into a taiiff* bo«ara 
to decide for themselves what amount of protection was or was not needed. 
When the Government differed from the recommendations of a pioperly consti- 
tuted tariff boaid they should leave the matter to the verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. Would the Govaiiment adopt that principle, he asked, 
with regard to the present Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir confined himself to magnesium chloride. He challenged 
the^ Government’s suggestion that the Tariff Boaid had erred in their recommen- 
^tions in this respect. The whole point, he submitted, was the question of freight. 
He felt strongly that the Government was wrong in stating that it was the Taiiff 
Board which ^ had erred. He hoped that the Government would realize this and 
rectify the mistake, 

j.- ■^^*1 Ahmed at the outset urged the need for the immediate publi- 

mion 01 the Tariff Board reports as soon as they were received by the Government, 
rhese^ports, he said, ought to be public property and not to be treated as confiden- 
tial. He next turned to the taxation policy of the Government and deedared that 
me whole policy required re-examination and revision. Whatever protection might 
be given to any industry, he continued, should be considered as a loan to the 
industry concerned and ought to be returned ultimately to the consumer. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned. 


:-Contmumg the generd discussion on the Bill to-day, Mr. Avanasi- 
ai7obi^f *of protective duty on had achieved 

Wui ke wiports ^6 price still remained depressed 

tSme felt^thflt r-A™* of lice was eff^ted by heavy imports from Burma. Ho, 

of Burmese ^ t *0 remove the adverse effect 

01 j^iumese impoits on the price of rice m India. 

surinSg onfhe^S?%, considered to be unfairness in 

tmTS^^m^ nriiefXs A? H ‘ tiiree diffpent tariff biUs. After enuncia- 

the Indian H^'oing against the grant of indiscriminate protection to 

me inoian manufacturer. Steps must be taken to make sure that such p^^tion 
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would not be at tlie expense of the consumer, that the manufacturer was giving 
sufficient attention to the utilisation of the Indian talent and Indian capital and was 
patriotic enough to use Indian raw material. He found the Indian industries like 
textiles, iron, steel, paper and otheis were all interlinked, each of them being in teiested 
in extending the protection to the other. He also noticed the curious fact that 
things like magnesium weie being sold by Indian manuiacturers to far-offi places 
like Czechoslovakia at competitive prices. Government should go into these parti- 
culars before extending the protection. 

Mr. Muhamad Nauman dealing wdth bamboo pulp and paper industry pointed 
out that no convincing case had been made out by the TaiiffBoaid for the continua- 
tion of protection. Dealing wdth rice, he nanated with the help of staustics the 
conditions of the poor rice-grower in Southern India and how the" giowcr was effected 
by heavy imports at low prices. He criticised the step- motherly attitude ot the 
Government of India and declared that the life of pool agncultuiist was becoming 
very precarious. He asserted that taiiffs were manipulated in this country merely 
to give better markets for the Biitish goods in Burma or Ceylon but never in the 
interests of Indian goods. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan said that criticism had been directed not against what was 
proposed to be done but against what had not been done. It had been pointed 
out that imports of rice from Burma depresed the prices in India and nothing 
had been done to coriect that. But that, said tne Commeice Member, really 
had no connection with the import duty which was imposed in Older to 
reduce and, if possible, to slop the imports of broken rice from Siam. 
EdPerring to magnesium chloride, the Commerce Member dwelt on the many 
factors including reduced cost of production which in Government’s opi- 
nion justified reduction in duty from 15 annas proposed by the board to 12 as 
fixed by the Government. As legards paper, Sir Slohamed said that in 1938 the 
Taiiff Board sought to extend protection to paper mills using grass in face of the 
findings of the previous boaids and without any facts to justify devartiiie from 
these findings. Ihe 1931 board found that glass mills had not made out a case 
for protection but they enjoyed and would even no-w continue to enjoy the benefits 
of protective duty imposed on the imports of bamboo pulp. In any case 
the revenue duty was quite enough to give protection to both. Ihe Com- 
merce Member justified the reduction in protective duty on paper from 11 pies per lb. 
lecommendedby the boaid to nine pics. He submitted that Government had not acted 
aibitranly in either case and their conclusion had been ariived at after a oaieful consi- 
deiation of all the factors. The motion for consideiation of the bill was passed without 
division and the House adjourned. 

6th. APRIL The Assembly began to-day a detailed consideration .of the clauses of 
the Bill. The fiist amendment to be accepted was Mr. T. 8, A, ChetUyar'& seeking to 
convert the duty on wood pulp fiom revenue to piotective duty. The House then 
rejected without a division Sir Ziauddm Ahmaa’s amendment to reduce the duty on 
woodpulp from 25 to 20 per cent. 

The objection on the ground that the sanction of the Governor-General 
was required w’^as raised by Sir M. Zafrullah on Mr. Chettiar’s amendment to 
provide for an alternative late of duty on woodpulp so that it would be 25 per cent, 
ad valorem or Es. 35 per ton whichever was higher. The chair luied that the 
amendment did not require the sanction of the Governor-General. Moving the 
amendment, Mr. Chettiar uiged the need for having a minimum figure for duty in 
order to provide against any fall in the price of imported pulp. 

Opposing the amendment, Sir Ziauddm Ahmad asserted that there was no 
justification for raising the quantum of protection especially when the industiy had 
passed the stage of protection entirely. The amendment was piessed to a division and 
accepted by 63 votes to 46. Mr. Chettiar’s amendment fixing the period of duty as 
up to March 31, 1942, was also passed. The House disposed of the remaining clauses of 
the bill and accepted Sir Zafrullah Khan’s motion that the bill as amended be passed. 

Pbotbction for Sugar Industry 

Sir Zafrullah Khan next briefly moved the bill to provide for continuance for a 
further period of protection conferred on sugar industry in British India be taken into 
consideration. Sir Muhammad traced the history of sugar industory since the fiist 
Sugar Tariff Board report of 1930-31 which recommended protection for a period of 
15 years. The Government, he continued, had accepted the recommendation that there 
would be a duty of Es. 7-J per cwt. for the first seven years and later in 1937 had 
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instituted an enquiry as recommended by the 1930-31 Tariff Board. Since the sub- 
mission of the report of the 1937 board the conditions in the industry had fluctuated 
SO much that the Government felt that any application of the recommendations of the 
last Tariff Board at present would not be tair. The Government theieforo decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further period of two years at Es. 6-12 per cwt. If 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at, he concluded, there was sufficient 
iustification for a gi eater reduction in duty. . . -u i. i. j 

Mv Mohanlal criticised the manner in which the Government had 

arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the re])ort which had been submitted 
in Dec 1937. He commented on the Government's failure in placing all information at 
the disposal of the Tariff Board as, for example, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch had not tendered any evidence before the board on this important agricutural 
commodity. He reminded the house of the fact that according to the Tariff Board 
there were inadequate facUities for research woik and lack of statistical details regarding 

Som said that few industries could show more brilliant response to 
protection tba r» had the sugar industry. Within two yeais of tariff being first imposed 
in 1932 a number of sugar mills in India had increased fiom around 30 to over 100. 
Similarly in the year before the establishment of protection about one million tons of 
Java sugar were imported, while in 1937 Indian mills produced more sugar than requi- 
red for home consumption. The international sugar agreement which restricted Indian 
exports to Burma and Ceylon was an unholy alliance between the Biitish and Du'tch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventing the expansion of the Indian 
industi7. The Tariff Bill represented the second attempt to thwart the Indian industry. 

Mr. Manu Subedar said that Tariff Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Federal Court. They should consist of independent people and their advice should 
not be lejected. The suggestions of this Taiiff Board had been unceremoniously 
repudiated. It was no use, Mr. Subedar declared, surrounding the country with 
a wall in which holes were left for enemies to enter. Either kill the sugar industry 
or protect it adequately. Mr. Subedar deplored the introduction of tariff changes in 
the middle of the season and quoted from the report to show that this ^svas apt to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. The House at this stage adjourned till the 11th, 

Parsi Succession Amend. Bill 

11th. APRIL ‘.—Before Dr. Deshmukh*s Bill was taken up to-day, the House passed 
after ten minutes’ debate the Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act of 1925 in 
respect of intestate succession among Parsis moved by Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir 
Cowasji explained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in the Council of 
State by the late Sir Pheroze Sethna. At present he pointed out that the law which 
governed the Parsi intestate succession was that laid down by Act 21 of 1805. It had 
been felt for a long time by Parsis that this enactment was more than 70 years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
supply deficiencies to incorporate as far as possible judicial decisions which the com- 
munity accepted, to make changes commonly desired and to make arrangements 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft the enactment. This Bill, he 
assuied the House, had the complete support of the Parsi community and the Parsi 
panchayat. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill (contd.) 


Dr. Deshmukh was cheered as he rose to move for reference to a select com- 
mittee his Bill to grant the right of divorce to Hindu women. He spoke with nerve 
and delivered some hard thrusts at the orthodox opponents and at the Law 
Member who he anticipated was going to oppose the Bill. Dr. Deshmukh made 
it clear at the outset that the Bill was an enabling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who preferred to bear the misci 7 , the agony and the 
wrong of a married life weie free to do so. The Bill would not interfere with them. 
It, he claimed, was a bundled per cent Hindu measure entirely within the four 
corners of the Hindu Law. It was entirely in accoid with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of change. Hinduism, he declared, had been doing nothing else but 
a change to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. Examples of changes were not 
fm- to seek. Mr. Bajoria himself was an example in the house. He said that Dr. 
Deshmukh was a Vaishya (third caste) speaking and championing religion in spite 
of the scriptural injunction that none but Brahmins or Kshatriyas could do so 
(laughtei). The Bill, proceeded the Speaker, had secured the approval of orthodox 
Ministers like Mr. 0, Eajagopalachariar. Then, again, if it was not entirely in 
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consonance with the sprit of Hinduism how could it have secured the approval of 
Mr. Savarkar, the president of Hindu Mahasabha. Eefeiring to the expected oppo- 
sition, Dr. Deshmukh reminded the Treasury benches of the attitude adopted by the 
Home Secretary in the Council of State on Mr. G. S. Motilal’s Bill relating to 
monogamy and asked them to follow the principle enunciated theie that the Govern- 
ment itself might not be in a position to biing forwaid a social refoim measure but 
might help a private member who did so provided theie was sufficient public opinion 
in favour of it. The Government should also recall that in 1856 on the Widow 
Eemarriage Act the Government spokesman had declaied that even if it helped one 
little gill to escape^ the dreadful fate of forced hrahinacharya, the Government 
would be justified in supporting it. The circumstances were more favourable now. 

Sir N, N, Sircar refeiied to the help which he had given to Dr. Deshmukh 
in drafting measures relating to social refoim and to the fact that an official day 
had been given to Dr. Deshmukh earlier in the session for the Bill. He admit- 
ted that the question raised by Dr. Deshmukh's bill was one of great importance 
and deserved every sympathy but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to the 
Hindu woman whose cause he had championed by the piesent Bill. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that onus was heavy on the protagonists to prove that a 
ma]ority of the community affected by this measure wanted it and that there was 
a genuine demand for it. Dr. Deshmukh had analysed the opinions on the Bill into 
three classes, namely, those in favour, those against and those which had adopted 
a neutial attitude. Dr. Deshmukh went wrong in assuming that there was a 
majority of opinion in favour of the Bill. He would remind the House that 
those opinions, which while agreeing in principle, insisted on a condition that 
could not be inseited in the Bill hy the select committe, could not be consideied to 
be in favour of the Bill. Theie should not be a confusion of issues. The light to 
divorce was the issue but the bulk of opinion on the Bill was that unless certain 
conditions were introduced the Bill was unacceptable. From this it must be cons- 
trued that such opinions were against the Bill, Taking the province of Madras, tor 
instance, Dr. Deshmukh had analysed that eight opinions were in favour and 
three against, while three were neutial. He referred to the House a number of 
opinions and declared that there was some doubt about Dr, Desmukh’s mathematical 
accuracy because there were not less than 10 opinions which could only be taken as 
against the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar said that there could be no doubt tnat a prepon- 
derating bulk of Hindu opinion was severely against the measure as it was beioie the 
House. Sir N. N. Sircar next claiified the Government’s attitude towards such measuies. 
The only exception which the Government had made in the rule of not interfering 
religion and social customs and practices on the people of India was when the 
ordinary sense of moiality, etc., was impinged even though the ma’Oiity of opinion 
was against inteiference. In the piesent instance, however, this condition justilymg 
interference did not exist. It could never be brought within the same category as 
infanticide, for instance. Something more than a mere division in the House, he 
pointed out, was necessary before the Goverament could take steps for forcing the 
opinion of the reforming minority down the throats of the majority. He next ana- 
lysed the provisions ot the Bill and pointed out the difficulties which lay in the way 
of a woman seeking shelter under the provisions of the Bill. The issue of the type 
of impotency or incui ability, he said, could not be easily decided in a coui’t of law. 
As for the ground of divorce based on change of religion, he wanted to know why 
life should be made undesirable by the mere change of religion. ‘What of the case 
when a husband tolerates a wife to practise a diffeient religion ?’ It might be easily 
argued that what was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander. (Laughter). 

Another ground urged for divorce was that of husband marrying another woman 
while the first marriage was in force. But could not a scoundrel get round this by 
maintaining concubines ? The last ground put forward by the Bill was desertion for 
a period of three years. What would Dr. Deshmukh say to a husband who returned 
to his wife after a lapse of two yeais 11 months and 29 days ? (Laughter). Further, 
Dr. Deshmukh had not provided for a case of cruelty by a husband or a case of a 
husband leading improper life who would remain beyond reach of law. Another 
important matter which this ‘one-clause Bill’ overlooked was the question of custody 
of children. Nine out of ten women, he asserted, would rathei not have recouise to 
this law for the sake of children. In the face of all this he also reminded Dr. Desh- 
mukh that Hindu Law as it was, was more generous than Dr. Deshmukh’s measure. 
He pointed out that the existing law gave the right of judicial sepaiation, and the 
right of maintenance in cases when concubines were kept in the same house as the 
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wife when the cruelty of the husband was such as could be a danger to her life. 
Besides there was also elasticity in the practical application of the law by c ourts. Dr. 
Deshmukh, he continued, had apparently left to the select committee a lacuna regar- 
ding the provisions relating to succession in the Bill, for example, as regards 
five or six different classes of stndhan property. The motion before the House, 
proceeded the Law Member, was for reference to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, he pointed out, it would mean that the House accepted the 
piinciple of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this would be in spite of overwhelming opinion 
to the contrary. 

Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that as a member of the Government in his 
opinion the whole question must be left to a change in social ideas between the 
Hindus themselves. Obviously ideas were changing and if a change in the desired 
direction was to be effected it must be through reasoning, persuasion and propaganda. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct possibility but in the meanwhile he 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to get a better champion for their 
cause than Dr. Deshmukh. (Laughter). The House at this stage adjourned. 

Status op Hindu Women (contd.) 

12th. APRIL A packed ladies gallery awaited the resumption of the 
debate on Mr. Hegde's resolution recommending the appointment of a committee 
to examine and report on the present position of women undei the existing 
laws with special reference to rights and disabilities in regard to ownership, 
disposal of property, lights of guaidianship over children, rights to maintenance, 
rights in respect of joint family property, rights of inheritance and succession and 
marital rights. 

When the discussion began Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original rebolution the apointment of a committee of a chairman 
and six members of whom not less than four would be non-otlicials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report on the reforms which were necessary lor 
improving the right of Hindu women to residence and maintenance, and the legis- 
lative measures necessary to give effect to such reforms. 

The debate which was opened by Dr, Deshmukh resolved itself into a continua- 
tion of the overnight discussion on Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women ^s Divorce Bill. 

Commending his amendment, Dr, Deshmukh suggested that as far as the per- 
sonnel of the proposed committee was concerned it should not be rcstncl-ed to members 
of the house. Ihere were, he said, very many competent persons outside the House 
whose knowledge and experience on the subject could be availed of. 

Supporting the amendment Mx^hulahhai Desai referred to the trend of yostcr- 
day^s deoate on the question of divorce and alluded to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, continued Mr. Dcsai, in these 
matters, required co-ordinated and homogeneous progress. He sympathised with Sir 
N. N. Sircar’s criticism of those parts of the resolution which were considered to be 
far too wide to serve any useful purpose. Mr. Desai analysed briefly the peisonal 
law in the country as regards Muslims and Hindus and warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes except in certain individual respects. It would, 
he declared, not only be futile but almost dangerous. He next criticised the connota- 
tion which was attempted to be given to the term divorce. To think that there was 
a “right” to divorce, he asseited, was entirely to misunderstand the i elation between 
man and woman and the meaning of the term “marriage.” The issue of the matter 
was that one might come across a difficulty or a danger but from that it could not 
be construed that a right to something followed. 

Sir i\r. N, Sircar accepted the amendment on behalf of the Government. He 
said that it was no secret that the amendment was drafted by him and Doctor Desh- 
mukh tabled it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked strange that the 
deputation of women, which waited on him the other day, had felt that the original 
resolution would not do any good to them and had accepted the modifications embodied 
in the resolution. Sir N. N. Sircai, explaining theim plications of the amendment, said 
that although it rcstiictcd the scope of enquiry it focussed attention on certain crucial 
aspect of question. The Law Member explamed at considerable length the present 
position of Hindu women in regard to maintenance and residence. The question of 
residence and maintenance of a wife whose husband had married a second time or 
was keeping a concubine in the same house also requiied investigation, continued Sir 
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N. N. Sircar. It was often felt that a Magistrate should have larger powers to order 
maintenance ior a wife whose husband short of using actual violence, maltreated her 
in every other way. Sir N. N. Sircar said that although he would not give an under- 
taking, the Government hoped to set up a committee, which might help Eindii women 
and the country to a large extent. 

Mr. Bajoria said he had no obicction to Dr. Deshmiikh’s amendment. 
Mr Asafah deprecated the tone which the debate was tending to take. He referred 
to the resolution and the change made by the amendment and reminded the House 
of the principle for which the "Congress stood. 

The House accepted without division Dr. DeshmuWs amendment to Mr. 
Hedge’s resolution and then adjourned. 

Protective Tariff and Non-Indian Concerns 

Mr. iV. V, Gadgtl next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Council that measures, legislative or otherwise, be taken to prevent companies or 
concerns the capital, membership, control or management of which was not predomi- 
nantly Indian from taking advantage of protective tariffs imposed to foster 
industrial development of the countij. Piotection, Mr. Gadgil said, was never asked 
for the beiiefft of the foreigner. He referred to the list published in the 'Ha? tiaii’ 
of the number of companies which operated under the guise of Tndia Ltd.’ These 
companies numbering 180 dealt in all sorts of articles and this number would con- 
vince the House the extent to which foreign capital was coming into India. Unless 
proper precautions were taken, he warned that the benefits that accrued to the coun- 
try would be more than counter-balanced by disadvantages. India had more than 
sufficient capital mthin it which was only waiting for opportunities of prudent invest- 
ment, But now European canital, owing to unstable international conditions, was 
seeking safer fields like India. This would result not in temporary but perma- 
nent loss to India. 

Mr. Essak Sait moved an amendment which sought to apply these 
restrictive measures also to companies which did not employ all Indian commu- 
nities in due proportion in their services and laboui. He reminded the House of 
Mr. Nauman’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to be imposed on subsidised 
and protected industries to attain the object which the amendment had in view. 
Though these concerns were essentially private yet it must be remembered that 
they were supported by public funds, "because it was the consumer who paid for 
protection. If all the communities did not share whatever benefits were available 
then something ought to be done to change to a more equitable basis. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned till April 14. 

The Second Tariff Bill (contd.) 

14th. APRIL '.--The Assembly lesumed to-day the debate on the first reading of 
Sir Mohamtd ZafrullaWs second Tariff Bill to reduce the protective duty on 
sugar from Rs. 7/4 to Rs, 6/12 and continue it till 1941, pending a further 
enquiry into the industry in 1940. Sir Ziauddin, continuing his speech from 
last Thursday, dealt critically with what he characterised as the exceedingly 
unkind manner in which the industry built up by heavy piotection had been 
treating the sugar-cane producers and the skilled and unskilled labour employed 
by it. Mr. A. C, Dutta said he would give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he described as the series of blows dealt on the industry by the 
Government. Sir Mohd, Zafrullah, in replying to the debate, maintained that 
the speeches had disclosed nothing to indicate that the action that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty was 
more than adequate^ 

During the detailed discussion two amendments were attempted, one by Prof. 
Banerjes to restore the duty to Rs. 7/4, and the other by Sir Ziauddm to reduce 
it to Rs. 6/12 as proposed by the Government. Both the amendments were rejected 
without a division and the bill was passed unamended without a division. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement Bill (contd.) 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah then moved that the bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934 in order to give effect to certain changes necessitated by the 
Indo-British Trade Agieement, be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
Member explained that the bill would give effect to the terms of article 16 of 
the Agreement by which it was agreed that pending the^ coming into force of the 
agreement the two Governments would apply to provisions as far as might be 
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possible. It was in pursuance of this understanding that the present bill was 
brought up. Mr. Bhulabhm Desai, opposing the motion for consideration biiefly 
e-xplained the position of his party as regards the bill. Sir Abdul Hahm 
Ghuznavf who was the only speaker who sought to adduce ai-guments in 
favour of’ the motion, declared that as a whole the agreement was good for India. 
Even Con'-ressmen had supported him in his contention. The only difference 
was as iwmids the Lancashire quota because that interest clashed with the interest 
of Ahmedabad and Bombay. Further the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was 
also in favour of the agieement. The Muslims in India had to fight to (wo 
enGnii6S iiunibGr one tlic Con^rGSS, nuuibGr two the Govcrnnicnt. Mr. M. Jinncih 
proceed^ to reply to the criticisms in a certain section of the piess and outside which 
had blamed the Muslim lea^^ue party on the ground that it took up a ' communal 
attitude’’ on the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. Jinnah referred to the remaik 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House that the cotton grown by Mussulmans did 
not bear ^the mark of ‘Soban Allah’. What did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate ? 
Mr. Desai : “No insinuation at all.” Mr. Jmnah : “What was the meanuig of 
it? Only one meaning can be put upon it and that is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but of cotton grown by Mussulmans. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He wished Hindu friends to prosper in the cotton industry still 
more. Hindus had the main interest in the industry as he had said previously, 
and he left it to them to give the verdict on tlie agreement. He knew they were 
in a majority and would be able to carry the day. 

The motion for consideration was rejected by 54 votes to 39, the Muslim 
League remaining neutral, the Congress Nationalists voting against. Sir A. H. 
Ghuznavi voted with the Government. 

Indian Eubber Control Act 

The House next accepted the reference to a select committee of the Bill to further 
amend the Indian Eubber Control Act of 1934. Sir Mohavmud ZnfruUah ex- 
plained that the Inter-Governmental Eubber Agreement of 1934 providing for 
regulation of production, export and control of extension of rubber cultivation 
was due to expire on Dec. 31, 1939, and the International Eubber E.egulation 
Committee had circulated a draft of the revised agreement for continuance of the 
scheme to five years more. The provincial Governments and the Indian States 
concerned were unanimous that the scheme was beneficial to the country. 

Protection to Eice, Silk, Paper, Pulp, etc. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bill relating to protection to rice, silk, paper, ])ulp and 
magnesium chloride be taken into consideration and passed. The amendment by 
the Council of State reduced the duty per ton on wood pulp from Es. 35 to Es. 
30. By this amendment the protective duty would be 25 per cent, ad valorem 
or Es. 30 per ton, whichever is higher. The House accepted the amendment. 

Chittagong Port Act 

The consideration of the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act of 1914 was 
moved by Mr. A, Q, Clow and opposed by Mr. B, N. Chowdhury, Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

15th. APRIL : — The Assembly passed to-day Sir Reginald MaxxoelVs bill to amend 
the penal code and the criminal procedure coae. Sir Makomud Zafrullah^s bill to 
reconstitute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Clowns bill to amend the 
Chittagong Port Act. 

Trade Agreement Bill Eejected 

The Assembly next by 50 votes to 37 rejected the recommended Tariff* 
Bill embodying the terms of the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in an impassioned speech entered a piotcst 
against the procedure adopted by the Government and warned them : “You can 
biing goods into the country under any conditions of favour you like but to 
sell them is a very different pioposition.” 

The President at this stage adjourned the House 'sine die\ 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta— 15th. February to 28th. June 1939 

Financial Statement fob 1939-10 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta 
on the 15th. February 1939 with a fairly large attendance of members inside the 
chamber and a good many visitors in the galleries. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. i\r. B, Barker delivered his budget speech. Mr. 
Sarker stated that the revenue receipts for 1939-40 were estimated at Rs. 13.78 crores 
and expenditure at Es. 14.65 crores. “We have”, he said, “sufficient reserves to cover 
this difference (of Rs. 87 lakhs) but we propose to conseive them by lesort to a 
loan.” Credit has been taken under the appropiiate deposit head for the sum of 
one crore on account of the long-term loan, which the Government proposes to raise. 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank. Of the one crore of rupees to be raised by loan the Government will 
spend Rs. 93 lakhs in making up the deficit of Rs. 87 lakhs and on grants by way 
of agricultuial loans, leaving a budget surplus of seven lakhs. Speaking about new 
Bouices of revenue, Mr. Sarker said that if trade conditions impioved they might 
tap an extra thirty lakhs or so under the jute duty, income-tax and non-judicial 
stamps ; but they had to remember, in that connection, that their expected revenue 
from the jute duty in the coming year was nearly a crore in excess of what it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 1921-22. “We must also 
be prepaied for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea of prohibition gains stiength. 
As regal ds further retrenchment we plan to make a further reduction of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
Theie is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 

Referring to the current year’s budget, Mr. Sarker said : “My estimates of 
receipts for 1938-39 were based on my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the con ti ary, they deteriorated considera- 
bly. I believe that the deterioration has now been checked, at least temporaiily, but 
there is no hope of our touching the figures which I ventured to forecast for 
1938-39. Our revenue receipts are likely to be fortyone lakhs below the original esti- 
mate. About half of this diop is due to woild causes and the rest to a mixture of 
economic and political causes much neaier home. The deterioration in the world 
position was of com*se due almost entirely to the threat of war in Euiope and its 
paralysing effect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich settlement w’as happily 
lollowed by a recovery of confidence that checked the slump. It is, however, on the 
prospects of peace or war in Europe that the fate of world maikets in 1939-40 will 
mostly depend.” Mr. Saiker mentioned some outstanding domestic events which had 
in one way or another affected the budgetary fortunes of the current year. These 
include floods, the Bengal Tenancy Act, the ax)pointment of special committees and 
the release of detenus. The abolition of landlords’ fees on transfer had an adverse 
effect on the transactions under the debt deposit section of the Budget. In regard to 
landlords’ transfer fees, the Government inheiited a liability of Rs. 49 lakhs on 
April 1, 1937, which was reduced to Rs. 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938. Since the further 
inflow of landlords’ fees has stopped, the liability will have to be met fiom the 
reserves. An increase of about Rs. 70,000 in the estimates of the expenditure for the 
year had been due to a post-budget decision to appoint a number of committees and 
special officers to investigate various matters affecting the welfare of the people. 

Mr. Sarker continued : ‘When introducting the budget for 1937-38, I expressed 
the hope that it might be possible in the near futuie to effect con sidei able 
reduction in the expenditure which the Province had to incur on account of measures 
taken to combat the anaichist movement. My hopes in this respect have been 
largely fulfilled. The release of detenus has made it possible to reduce the pitch of 
abnormal expenditure by no less than Rs. 22 lakhs. Further economies to the extent 
of about Rs. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year’s budget, and it is hoped that 
if the situation continues to be satisfactory it will be possible in due course to effect 
tether reduction in expenditure. Among the reasons which make larger savings 
impracticable at the moment is the need to keep a caieful watch upon certain forms 
of subversive activity which are making thems^ves manifest in different parts of this 
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Province. *‘The existence of an illiterate and uninformed labour force in the Province 
and the recent release of political prisoners on a larjre scale are, according to the 
department concerned, providing a fruitful combination for the preaching of Com- 
munism by a group of persons who derive their political sustenance fioin the theor- 
ies of foreign doctrinaires. The department considers that constant vigilance is requir- 
ed to be exeicised over the activities of those among them whose avowed object is 
to cause a violent upheaval of the existing social order and whose method is to sow 
seeds of disruption amongst the illiterate workers and peasants of this countiy, by 
insidious and undergiound propaganda. The greater part of this woik inevitably falls 
upon the police force with the result that the" bulk of the unavoidable expenditure 
in this section occurs in the police budget. From the public also there has been 
moie demand for police protection.” 

The largest increase on the expenditure side of the Bengal budget for 1939-40 
is under civil works, totalling Es. 24 lakhs, which is due to an extensive piogramme 
of building projects and of Eoad Development Fund woiks. Among the laiger 
provisions for building may be mentioned two lakhs for a puidah college, two lakhs 
101 the Eden Girl’s High School in Dacca, two lakhs for a leformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah and five and a half lakhs for police buildings. As 
regal ds road fund woiks out of a total assignment of one crore and five lakhs since 
the subventions were first received, the provincial expendituie unto the end of 1936- 
37 was only Es. 62 lakhs. The unspent balance in hand on Apiil 1, 1937 was Es. 
43 lakhs, out of which all but Es. 10* lakhs will be spent by the end of the cuirent 
year. The next year’s programme of load expansion involves an expenditure of 
Es. 29 J lakhs, out of which ten lakhs will be met fiom the balance in hand and the 
remainder will be available fi-om the Central Government. The education budget 
contains the biggest increase under seiwice expendituie. It includes piovision^ of 
five lakhs for supplementing local efforts for the improvement of piimary education 
in areas where piimary education cess is realised. In addition to provisions made 
for other institutions, Es. 71,000 has been provided to enable a purdah college to 
be started next year in a rented bmldmg pending completion of its own building, 
for which provision has been made under civil works. 

Adj. Motion— -Burdw an Floods 

16th. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussed to-day the adjournment motion spon- 
sored by Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee to the effect that this House do now adjourn to 
discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance and of recent oceuirence, 
namely, the situation arisino out of the notification No, 656B, in the Calcutta Gazette, 
dated Februaiy 10th, 1939, extending the provision of section 7 Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1932 and the promulgation of Section 144 Cr. P. C. on February 
13th., 1939, for operation in certain paits of Burdwan Distiict. It was stated that 
di'astic action was taken by the Government for non-payment of rent and taxes in 
the canal area of the Burdwan District. After a prolonged discussion the motion 
was lost. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. to 25th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the budget estimates of the 
Government for the year 1939-40 began on the 20th. Feh. Mr. Pramatha Naih Banerjee, 
on behalf of the Congress Party, initiated the discussion. After discussions had 
continued for about one hour and a quarter, in which half a dozen speakers re- 
piesenting the Congress, the Kiishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste party 
took part, the quorum failed and the discussions were continued on the next day, 
the 21st, Feb , when the quorum also failed and the House adjourned. Sixteen 
members took part in to-days discussion of whom more than half a dozen 
belonged to the Coalition Ministerialist Party. Strong criticism of the Ministry’s 
conduct by several members of the Mmistenalist Party was the most unexpected 
feature of the day’s pioceedings. Continuation of dog racing, failure to intioduce 
free compulsory primary education and enormous provision for new building projects 
were the main gi*ounds of attack. Mr. Abdul Ban, a prominent Coalitionist, 
remarked that it was astonishing that the Government had failed to utilise the huge 
sums of money which had been provided in the last yeai’s budget for want of 
projects and definite schemes. Another Coalitionist, Maulvz Idris Muhammed also 
attacked the Ministry for its failure to introduce free piimary education in the province. 
He told the Government that they had uptill now supported it in season and out of 
season, but the Government should realise that there was a limit to their patience. 
They were often told, he continued, that the Ministry was led by the Ministerialist Coali- 
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tion Party but the Speaker considered the position vice versa. Opposition members 
concentrated their attack on the lack of any programme and policy to further the 
works of the nation-building departments. They thought that the outlook which had 
found expression was the same ol<i outlook that prevailed in the bureaucratic days. 
“It is an unimaginative budget without any policy or programme based on patronage 
and placating” "^lemaiked one member. Next day, the 22iid. Feb, Mr. Jagat 
Chandra Mandal ciiticised it as one wheie the money was being squandered away on 
costly and useless buildings. The Finance Minister had found provision for an 

increased expenditure so far as the valiant myi-midons of law and order were con- 
cerned. The budget as a whole was an aristocratic budget. Mr. Mamruddin Ahmed 
said that the budget was not the people^s budget but for feeding some contractois 
and high officials, George Campbell said that while the proposed taxation on 
trades, *^pi of ession, occupations and callings was an ungraduated tax, it was still 

based ’ on income-tax and might cieate hardship in boider-line cases of those iust 
within the leach of income-taxes. The dull monotony and the lack of interest 
wMch were the main features ot the atmosphere of the House during the couise of 
the general discussion for the next three days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the 25th. Feb. when Mr. T. C. Goswamt dwelt at length on the main features 

of the budget, in winding up the gcneial discussion. He said “The Hon’ble 

Finance Minister has complained of the lack of funds in the provincial exchequer. 
This, indeed, is not due to the bankiuptcy of the province but the bankruptcy of 
the good feelings and well-wishes of the ministers.” ' Thus ended the general discussion 
and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY to 6th. MARCH:— For nearly four hours, the Assembly debated on 
the 27tii. Feb. the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill introduced by the Government. 
The Bill declares that the practice of reseiving Muslim seats in the geneial consti- 
tuencies has failed to satisfy Muslims and so it reverts to separate electoiates. The 
Bill increases Muslim seats fiom 19 to 22, creates a Labour electorate and gives it 2 
seats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) seats (46) but it reserves 
7 seats for the Scheduled Castes in the General constituencies. There was no such 
reservation for Scheduled Castes before. The Bill does not reduce the number of 
nominated members (10) ; nor those eaimarked for the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Calcutta Trade’s Association and the Port Commissioners (12), nor those of Aider- 
men (5), who are elected by the elected^ councillois. The Iron. Nawah Khwaja 
Hahtbullah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, introduced the Bill and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of 18 members, including four members from the Congress Party, with ins- 
tructions to submit their leport by March 6. As many as ten amendments were 
moved by members of the Opposition, including the Congiess Party, the Krishak 
Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and also by an Anglo-Indian 
member, which wanted circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion thereon. More than 
a dozen speakers from the diffeient sections of the House participated in the debate 
on these amendments, when the House adjourned till the next dav, the 28th. February, 
when loud bursts of protest, stormy scenes and open defiance of orders of the Chair met 
the Speaker's mling over the pomt of order raised by Sj. Sarat Cha?tdra Bose, 
Leader of the Opposition, who objected to the consideration of the Bill being continued 
to-day which was fixed foi non -official resolutions. He took his stand on the rules 
of the House. Theieiipon the Speaker directed that the House should proceed with 
the consideration of the Bill and asked Sir George Campbell, Leader of the European 
group, to state his views in connexion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
House flared up and Congiess membeis dubbed it as ‘illegal’. An adjournment of 
the House for 15 minutes was declaied from the Chair for a settlement. But after 
the re-assemhlage the House did not seem to have changed the atmosphere. The 
Speaker ordered somebody to walk out, some to be silent and some to meet him in 
the Chamber but the Congress members were firm m their attitude. While the Chief 
Minister was shouting forth some remarks on the Congiess membeis, the Speaker 
declared the House adjourned till Monday the 6th. March, when Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose again rose to a point of ordei and maintained that the House could not proceed 
with the debate in continuation of the discussion held on February 28, as it was in 
Mr. Bose’s opinion illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only course left open to the 
Government if they wanted to pioceed with the amendment of the Municipal Bill 
was to bring forward a fresh Bill. 

The Speaker ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and the House then proceeded with the 
debate. Sir George Campbell, Leader of the European Group, spoke supporting the 
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Municipal Bill. He said that his group felt that if one strong political party re- 
mained in complete control of a Municipal body for a number of years, the work of 
that body was bound to deteriorate. Mr. T. 0. Goswami, Deputy Leader of the 
Congiess Assembly Party, characterised the Bill as a Bill of injustice to not only 
the Hindu citizens but also to I^Iuslims. He drew the attention of the Leader o£ the 
European Group to the fact that the Labour Party in the London County Council 
had dominated it for a numbei of years, but had they in any -way jeopardized the 
cause of the civic administration ? Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjeo characterised Sir 
George Campbell’s message as a parting kick to the city which had stood him in good 
stead for the better part of his life. The Chief Minister justified the introduction of 
separate electorates in the present circumstances and maintained that it was not a 
fact that the intioduction of sepaiate electorates had lesulted in dividing the people 
in so many divisions. An Opposition motion urging circulation of the Bill was 
put to vote and was rejected by 131 votes against 79. The motion referring it to a 
Select Committee consisting of 18 members, incladiug four Congiess members, with 
instruction to submit their repoit by March 25, was carried without a division. 

IMr. Huq and Hindu Offigehs 

Eailier, after question hour, Mr. Jl C. Gupta wanted leave of the House to 
move an adjournment motion to discuss “a definite matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, namely the expression of want of confidence and charge of disloyalty levelled 
against the ftindu officers in the piovince, as alleged by the Chief Minister, and the 
inevitable discontent and demoralisation of the officers which was bound seriously to 
affect the administration of the province.” The hon. Mr. A, K, F'azlul Huq^ 
Premier, expiessed his regret for the remarks he had made in a letter to Mr, 
Shamsiiddin Ahmed, an es-Minister, and tendered his apologies to the Hindu officers 
of the Government for what he had said in the letter against them. He hoped that 
they would continue to give him the same sendee as they had done previously. Tho 
adjoiumment motion was put to vote and lost by 138 votes against 62, 15 members 
belonging to the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste Faiiy remaining 
neutral. The European Gioup voted with the Government. 

The Finance Bill 1939 

7th. IVIAHCH The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939, as sponsoied by the Hoiible 
Mr. Nahni Ranjan &trcar. Finance Minister, with a view to make an addition 
to the revenue of Bengal by imposing an iingraduated tax of Es. 30 per annum 
on professions, tiades, callings, and employments, excluding those who do not 
pay incometax, was subjected to trenchant criticism by the Oppositionists inclu- 
ding an Anglo-Indian Member, Mr. J. W. Chippendale to-day. As many as 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion on the Bill weie moved. Two amendments to the motions of 
the Finance Minister for refeiring the Bill to a Select Committee were also 
moved. Justifying the imposition of the taxation the Finance Minister said that 
the sum of Rs. 12 lakhs, which they hoped to lealise by resort to this taxation, 

was a mere drop in the ocean, because there was a large gap to be filled up 

betTveen their resources and their requirements. The sum that would be lealised 
from this source of taxation would be necessary for financing only one scheme 
namely, the water-supply scheme in the rural areas. The motion for circulation 
was lost by 119 to 71 votes, while motion for referring to the Select Committee 
was lost without division. The House then accepted the motion for consideration 
of the Bill as moved by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

8th. to 25th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 8th. March. The anathy of the Government to popularise Salt industry 
in Bengal was severely criticised to-day when the Hon. Mr. Frasanna Feb Raxkut 
moved for a grant of a sum of Es. T2,CX)0 for expenditure under the head 

“Salt” as provided in the budget estimate for the year 1939-40. About five cut 

motions were moved to icduce the demand by Rs. 100 to discuss the policy of 
the Government with regard to the improvement of the Salt industry in this 
province. All the cut motions were lost without division. The demands for 

g ants under heads ‘Stamps,’ ‘Forest,’ and ‘Registration’ were also granted by the 
ouse. Cut motions levelled against all the demands followed suit and the 
House was adjourned till the tith. March when, excepting a few supplementary 
questions, the House evoked no excitement and the whole proceedings weie dull 
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and uninteresting. The attendance was thin and towards the end the 
Opposition benches, particularly the Congress benches, were almost deserted. 

The failuie of the Government to ensure better price of raw jute for the culti- 
vators and to adopt any comprehensive scheme for agricultural improvement was 
subjected to severe criticism in the course of a debate in connection with the budget 
demand for a grant of Es. 15,78,000 for expenditure under the head, ‘Agriculture’ 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. All the cut motions moved by the 
oppositionists were negatived and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned by the 
House. The House also sanctioned the demand of Es. 5,90,000 for expenditure under 
head, “Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th March, the Assembly voted without a cut, 
the budget demand of a sum of Es. 28,96,000 for expendituie under the head “Land 
Eevenue”, and a sum of Es. 2,00,000 for expenditure under the head “Famine Belief” 
moved by’ Sir E. P, Smgh Roy, Eevenue Minister. Emphasising that the “no-rent” 
mentality was responsible for the deterioration of collection of land revenue, the 
Minister said, “It appears from the report submitted by district Officers and Commis- 
sioners of Divisions that attempts were being made by some ex-detenus, members 
of the Knshak Samities, local agitators and Congress workers to foster a spirit of 
discontent and hostility towards the Government and Zamindars amongst the cultivat- 
ing classes. I will request the House to bear these facts seriously in mind. If the 
position does not improve or no steps are taken to contiol the ‘no-rent’ mentality, I 
am afraid, before long, the whole land revenue system of the province will collapse 
and the Government might find it difficult to substitute a new system for the old one.” 
After referiing to the aieas which were most affected by such agitation, the Minister 
said, “These are the places wheie we find thti ex-detenus and the membeis of the 
Knshak Samities are most active in pleaching their hymn of hate”. 

The otherwise dull proceedings of the Assembly were considerably enlivened 
when Mr. Ahdul Jabbar Palwan, a ministerialist of Coalition Paity, crossed the floor 
in the course of the debate of the revenue budget and moved a cut motion, coming 
over to the Opposition side. Mr. Palwan declared, in moving the cut motion, that 
the Ministry had miserably failed to redeem its election pledges so far as the rediess of 
the grievances of the peasantry were concerned. He paid a warm tiibute to the activi- 
ties of the Congress Ministries in this connection and remarked that the Bengal 
Ministry “only shed crocodile tears for the cultivators and indulged in all talks.” 
Mr. Palwan then took his seat with the Krishak Pioja Party in the Opposition 
benches. Next day, the 11th. March, allegations that Government was responsible 
for the deterioration of the standard of efficiency of the staffs of the Calcutta 
Medical College and Campbell Medical School and other medical institutions and its 
apathy for giving sufficient medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for- 
ward by the members of the opposition including some of the coalition party by 
way of cut motions over the demand of the Government of Es, 51 30,000 under 
the head ‘Medical.’ All the cut motions were lost and the entire demand for grant was 
sanctioned by the House. The House then stood adjourned till Monday, the 13th. March, 
when a dull discussion centred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
Government of Es. 1,53 56,000 for expenditure under the head “Education, General.” 
IMost of the time of the debate was taken up by the coalition members who discussed 
the policy of the Government in general and some members laid special stress on the 
necessity of introducing primary education in the province. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March, when follow- 
ing a debate which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions were moved 
and 29 speakers participated, the Assembly sanctioned without any cut, the 
demand of the grant for expenditure of Es 1,53,56,000 under the head “Education,” 
moved by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister. Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, criticised the Government 
for lack of a programme or policy for the educational advancement of the country. He 
said, “there are 16 millions of adults in this province of 18 years of age who are 
completely illiterate and what is the magnificent provision the Government had 
made in this year’s budget ? The Government had given a sum of Es. 13,000 for 
the adult education. It is less than half of the sum of Es. 30,000 which you are 
going to give to the ‘Azad’ which mainly devotes itself for spreading libellous 
propaganda and communal spirit in this province.” The Education Minister in his 
reply declared in his usual gestures that the province of Bengal within 18 months or 
less than that would have primary education without any education cess. He added, 
“I feel great relief to announce at the present moment before the membeis of this 
House and the public that we have been able to solve completely the problem of 
primai'y education in Bengal.” Next day, the 15th. March,, charges of defalcations, 
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corruptions and nepotism were brought against the Co-operative Department and 
the societies of the Government by way of cut motions in respect of the demand 
for grant under the head ‘Co-operation,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behan 
MMick. The membeis belonging to the Opposition moved cut motions and those 
belonging to the Coalition took part in the general discussion with regard to the 
policy of the Government to spread the co-operative movement in the province. 
Members of both the parties charged the Government for failure to piovide proper 
facilities for rural ciedit and the settlement of rural debts. All the cut motions 
were negatived by the House and the entiie demand of Es. 15,33,000 for expendi- 
ture under the head— Co-operative’ was granted by the House. The House later 
sanctioned a demand for a sum of Es. 16,18,000 for expenditure under the head — 
Tndustiies’ moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Hahtbullah Bahadur of Dacca. 
Next day, the 16th. March, the demand foi a grant of Es. 1,19,29,000 for expenditure 
under the head, ‘‘General Administration” was moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister. An Opposition cut motion, which sought to raise a discussion on the 
subject, was withdrawn in view of the assurance given by the Finance Minister. 
The House than pioceeded wnth consideration of other cut motions moved by 
the Opposition. Opposition speakers alleged that the policy of the Ministry had 
led to an encouragement of communalism in the province. Chaiges were also 
levelled against the Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate criticism 
of the activities of the Government- Eeference was made to the disturbance that 
took place in Calcutta during the last no-confidence motion debate when Opposition 
members sought shelter in the Bengal Legislative House. The debate had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when 
the House sanctioned without any cut the General Administration demand. Altogether 
nine cut motions were moved by the Opposition and division was demanded on 
three. All of them were either rejected or negatived. Four Ministers of the 
Government participated in the debate towards its closing stage. The 
Chief Minister told the House that, as previously announced in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the percentage 
question in public service at a confemce of the leaders of the different parties 
in this House, but so far their attempts had proved unsuccessful. They propo- 
sed to convene another sitting of the conference of the leaders of the various 
communities at an early date, to make a final attempt to arrive at a settlement. 
If a settlement was reached, the Government would lose no time in implemen- 
ting that decision. If no decision could be anived at, the Government 
would come to its own decision and announce it. Mr. H, 8. Suhrawardy, Labour 
Minister, accused Labour membeis of the House, amidst strong protests from such 
members, that they were spieading communal slogans in the labour areas. 
Winding up the debate, the Home Minister told the Hpuse that whereas there 
had been communal riots in the Congress Provinces,' involving shooting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such commu- 
nal riots and theie had been only one instance where the police had been 
compelled to open fire. He declared that Hindu officers were treated most justly 
and fairly by the Bengal Government. The Chief Minister had written to four 
papers in Calcutta, inviting them to single out a single instance where injustice 
had been done to any Hindu officer of the^ Government. None of^ the 
papers had the courage, declared the Home Minister, to come forward with a 
single instance. An important speaker on the Opposition side to-day was Mr, 
Nausher Ah, ex-Minister, who raised a constitutional point that me Ministry 
had not yet announced their decision on the resolution of the Assembly passed 
eight months ago on the percentage question, and that the alternative left to 
the Ministry was either to accept that resolution or to reject it or get it rescin- 
ded or to resign. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when 
the Government was severely critieis^ for its failm*e to effect adequate 
reduction of expenditure in the admmistration of Police^ Depm*tments in the 
course of a debate on the Opposition’s cut motion in connection with the demand 
for gi-ant of a sum of Es. 2,14,5F^,000 for expenditure under the head “Police” 
moved by the Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir Nazimuddm, In his speech, Sii* Nazimuddin 
drew a picture of Secret Societies and Eovolutionary parties which, in his 
opinion, still remained in existence and intact and were as well organised to-day 
as ever they were, probably better. He said that the^ declared aim of those 
societies was rebellion, to be followed by social revolution. Though ostensibly 
in the ranks of the Congress, they were no followers of Congress and they were 
‘no followers of creed of non-violence. 

20 
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The best contribution in to-day’s debate came from Sj Narendra Narayan 
Chakrabariy (Coni^ress) who m his elegant Bengali and masteily style kept the 
House spell-bound ior about half and hour, that the Police Department ought to 
have a smaller sum provided for it this year, in view of the non-release of Detenus 
and State prisoners and a number of political piisoners. 

About half a dozen cut motions were moved by the Opposition. The cut 
motions sought to raise a discussion about the “abnormally high expenditure in the 
Police Department, “the alleged inefficiency of the Department”, and to urge^ a 
change in the present system of recruitment and administration of the Police 
Department. Mr. J. G. Kennedy (Euiopean Group) thanked the Home Minister for 
appraising the public with the state of alFaiis in this province and said that the 
Government must act feailessly and expose the designs of those who were poisoning 
the minds of the youth, the peasants and the industnal workers with an insidious 
propaganda of hatred and contempt for all established foims of law and order. 

Next day, the 22nd. March, the Police Budget was passed, 135 members voting 
for and 75 against the demand. The demand of the government for Es. 74,09,000 
under the head ‘Administration of Justice’ Avas also taken up for consideration and 
passed by the House Avithout any division. Cut motions relating to these two 
demands Avere all lost without diAUSion and the House then adjouined. 

An adjournment motion Avas sought to be moved by Mr. Shih Nath Banerjee 
for discussing the situation aiising out of the hunger-strike resorted to by 125 
Avorkers of the Eadhakissen Jute Mills, Belur. The Speaker ruled it as out of older, 
as the mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the Government in this connexion. 

23rd. MARCH Tienchant criticisms were levelled against the Inigation policy 
of the Government to-day by Avay of cut motions moved against the demand for a 
grant of Es. 34,14,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Irrigation,’ moved by the 
Hon’ble Maharaja Snsh Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar. All the cut motions weie 
negatived Avithout division and the House sanctioned the entire demand for grant 
moved by the Maharaja. The House also sanctioned a sum of Es. 1,50,78,000 fur 
expenditure under the head ‘Civil Works’ moved by the Hon’ble Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and the debates on the cut motions weie 
still more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. March, the House sanctioned 
■without any cut the eiitiie demand of Es. 20,58,000 for expenditure under the 
head ‘Provincial Excise,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Frasanna Deb Raikut, Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr. Bireniranath Majumdar and the other by Mr. Maqbul 
Hossain (Krishak Praja) were moved and in both these cut motions the failure of 
the Government to introduce prohibition in the province was severely criticised, 
"i he cut motion of Mr. Majumdar was negatived without any division while the cut- 
motion of Mr. Hossain was pressed to a division and was lost by 67 against 108 
votes. The House later sanctioned the entire demand for grant of Es. 21,12,000 for 
expenditure under the head “General Administiation-Debt Conciliation”, moved by 
the Hoii’ble Mr. Mukunda Behan Mulhek, Next day the 25th. March, voting on 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands for grants under minor heads 
were passed without any cut. The otherAvise dull proceedings of the day Aveie 
enlivened when charges and counter-charges were exchanged between Labour members 
and the Labour Minister. Tavo Labour members, Mr. Shibnath Banerjee and Mi‘. 
Nthai^eniu Dutt Majumdar, who participated in the discussion that Avas raised by 
the former on the question of grants to laboui Avelfare organisations, chaiged the 
Labour Minister Avith spreading communalism in labour areas through his agents and 
with attempts to establish rival communal unions with a AueAV to crushing the glowing 
labour movement m the province. The Labour Minister replied that if anybody was 
responsible for the spread of the communal spirit in the labour areas, it was those 
who ‘ posed as Labour leadeis.” The Minister stoutly denied that any money from 
the Labour Welfare Fund was spent for any other purpose than labour AA^elfare work. 

Calcutta Munopl. Bill — Congress Walk-out 

27th. MARCH:— The Assembly held a brief sitting to-day. After question hour, 
Dr. Nalmaksha Sanya! (Congress) enquired of the Speaker if it was a fact that 
Congress members of the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill had walked out as a protest against the ‘uncompromising attitude’ of other mem- 
tos of the committee. The Speaker said that he had no information in the matter. 
He would, however, make an enquiry. The Congress members in the select committee 
It was stated, had b^n demanding an increase in the number of general seats on a 
population basis. When the committee met on Monday morning, they Avere understood 
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to have been informed that the Coalition Party members were not agreeable to any 
increase in the number of general seats. The Congress members present, thereupon, 
it was understood, walked out of the meeting. Forty-six seats had been provided for 
the general constituencies in the present Bill, with seven of them reserved for the 
Scheduled Caste. 

The House sanctioned without any cut the supplementary budget estimates 
amounting to Es. 31,19,000 for the year 1938-1939 including the grant of a sum of 
Es. 6,50,000 for famine relief. 

Poor & IJxemployed Belief Bill 

28th. MARCH The Bengal Eural Poor and Unemployed Belief Bill, 1939, as 
passed by the Bengal Council on February 20, 1939, was passed by the Assembly 
to-day after a discussion of about two hours with certain amendments. The object 
of the Bill inter aha was to set up a machinery for keeping regular records of 
distressed and miemployed persons in the niral areas and requiring each Union 
Board to collect and maintain the statistics of the poor and unemployed in diiFer- 
ent areas. It also provided to establish a nucleus^ of fund through collection of 
voluntary subscription and contribution from District Boards and Government out 
of which the distressed and the poor in each area might be given some relief. 

The point as to whether the very fact of the introduction of a Money Bill in 
the Upper House constituted an infringement of the rights and privileges of the 
Lower House, even if the Upper House might have subsequently changed the 
character of the Bill, so that it no longer remained a Finance Bill, was laised by 
the hon. the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, when the Assembly was 
about to take into consideration the Bill. The Speaker said that while he was 
anxious to safeguard the rights and privileges of this House, he was not at the 
same for doing anything that might make the relationship between the two Houses 
strained, especially at the stage of Parliamentary Government in this province. 
What he had decided, therefore, was to refer the constitutional point he had 
raised to the Committee of Privileges of the House and if the Committee recommen- 
ded any action, to make their recommendations applicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without making it a constitutional precedent, 
as a special circumstance as being the fiist instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to proceed with the consida'ation of the Bill. 

Nox-official Bills Discussed 

29th. MARCH:— The Bengal Jute Bill, 1937, which sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Es. lU per maund and compulsoiy restriction of growing it, 
was rejected by 88 to 55 to-day, the Coalition membeis en bloc opposing the measure. 
The Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 1937, sponsored by Mr. Anukul Chandra 
Das (Scheduled Caste), making piovision for doing away with certain disabilities 
of the unregistered medical practitioners and enabling them to get their names 
entered in the Eegister of ‘Registered Practitioners,’ decided to be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion by December 31, 1939. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937, moved by Moulavi Abdul 
Hakim ^ was sent for eliciting public opinion by Maich 31, 1939, and the Bengal 
Municipal (Amendmend) Bill, 1937, moved by Rai Harendra Nath Choudhurt 
was also sent for the purpose of eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939. With 
the consideration of the above Bills, the non-official business concluded to-day. 

The Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

30th. MARCH By 106 against 69 votes, the Assembly to-day passed the 
Bengal Finance Bill, which sought to impose an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 on 
all professions, trades, callings and employments, exempting persons who did not 
pay incometax. The provisions of the Sill are to come into effect from Apill 1 
1939. Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutt (Congress) moved an amendment urging that 
the tax should be imposed on incomes exceeding Es. 3,000 a year. The amend- 
ment was negatived by 113 against 76 votes, Anglo-Indian members also voting 
with the Opposition. About a dozen other Opposition amendments, some of 
them seeking to reduce the tax, weie negatived without a division. 

Official Bills Discussed 

31st. MARCH The Assembly dealt to-day with three Goverament 'Bills, one of 
which was passed, the second referred to a Select Committee and the third was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. The Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
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ment and Validation) Bill, 1939, which was passed by 'the House, validated the 
Govern ment order passed eailier extending the life of the Calcutta Oorporahon by 
one year, with a view to enabling the next elections to the Corporation to be held 
unda- the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is_ due to be considered by 
the Assembly next week and also effecting some changes in a certain section of the 

E resent Calcutta Municipal Act, empowering the Local Government to extend the 
fe of the Corporation for a tom or terms not exceeding one year in the aggi-egate. 
The Bill was introduced by the hon. Mr. Suhratvardy,^ Labour Minister, on behalf 
of the hon. Nawab Khwaja Hahidullah Bahadur, Minister foi Socal Self-Govt. 

The Bengal Agncultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, introduced by the 
hon. Mr, Mukunda Behary Mullick, sought to remedy certain defects in the present 
Debtors Act. It was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House was considering the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, 
intioduced by the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad 8%ngh Roy, which sought to mtioduce 
certain changes in the existing Tenancy Act in the matter of a land-lord’s claim for 
an increase in rent, when the Assembly adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

3rd. & 4th. APKIL : — ^The hon. Nawab Musharoff Hossain moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. The Bill, as it em^ed from the Select Committee, was given a 
mixed reception on the floor of the BLouse. Mr. D. P. Khattan, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was like a ferocious tiger. According to Mr. Khaitan, the Select Com- 
mittee had changed the fundamental character of the measure. Opposing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W* C. Wordsworth, on behalf of the European Group, urged 
that the Bill should be recommitted to the Select Committee. He maintained that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-operative credit in Bengal. Mr. Abdul 
Bari (Ministerialist Party) supported the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill would go a long way in affording protection to the agiiculturists. who were 
hard oppressed by money-lenders and capitalists. Next day, the 4th. April, the 
Hon’ble Speaker, Mr. Aztzul Huq, gave his ruling, regarding the question raised by 
Mr- D. P. Khaitar, to the effect that the provincial legislature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or promissory notes and therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill were beyond the powers 
of any provincial legislatures. The Speaker held that this Assembly was fully com- 
petent to legislate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or promissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker added that 
his remarks^ were only about the general aspects of the bill and there were probably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was trenching into regions 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at a later stage when the 
specific issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker s ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Group, by Mr. Curtis Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was lost without a division. The 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Party. The amendments 
standing in the name of several members of the Congress Paity were not moved. 
Mr. Whitehead (European Group), supporting the amendment, moved on behalf of 
ms party for recommitting^ the Bill to a Select Committee, criticised the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee for including ‘promissory notes’, ‘banks’ and ‘trading 
corporations.’ Speaker contended that the Bill would give a death-blow to the 
co-operative credit in Bengal. After Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, had spoken, 
Nawab Musharoff Hossain explained the various provisions of the Bill and asked 
me European Group to withdraw their amendment. The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, 
Fazlul Huq assured the European Group that their view-points would receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured membeis belong- 
ing to other parties, that the Government would carefully consider their view-points 
al^so as reflected in the large number of amendments tabled by them. He told the 
House that although the Government in consultation with the Coalition Party 
(supporters of the Government) had brought forward this Bill in response to the 
popular demand for protecting the poor peasants and agriculturists against the 
excessive rates_ of interest charged by money-lenders, they were quite prepared to 
consider the view-points of^ every section of the House. Although the Coalition 
Party were m a majority in the House, they were not unmindful of their respon- 
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sibility towards the minorities in the House. The House agreed to take the Bill 
into consideration. The amendment of the European Group was lost without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal Official Eecords Bill, 1939 

5th. APRIL : — ^The Assembly to-day accepted the motion of Boy Harendra 
N’ath Chowdhury (Congress) for circulating the Bengal Official Eecords Bill 1939, 
which sought to penalise unauthorised publication of official records, for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon by May 5, 1939. Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal^ 

opposing the motion of the Premier, sponsor of the Bill, characteiised the Bill as 
‘the blackest of the black bills’ that the black cabinet under the piesent Premier 
could conceive. He added that the Official Eecords Bill had been one of the 
most ill-conceived measures because it sought to cut away the very root of democracy. 
The Premier, in reply, stated that within the two yeai*s the publications were 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous purpose, namely to 
discredit the action of the Government. It was with a view to penalise such publi- 
cations that the Government had brought in this Bill. 

In the statement of the object of the Bill it had been stated that a gi'owing 
tendency had been noticed both in the Piess and the platform to give unauthoiised 
currency to the contents of unpublished State documents. The tendency had 
renderea imperative the necessity of taking legislative measure to suppress the 
dissemination in the Press and on the platform of the contents of unpublished 
records of the Government luiless after due authorisation. 

Bengal Amusement Tax Amenb. Bill 

6th. APRIL :--Following an expression used by Moulana Mozammel Huq 
(Coalition) in course of his speech in support of a circulation motion relating to 
the Bengal Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1939, the Congi*ess en bloc, the 
Krishak Pioja Party and a few members of the Independent Scheduled Caste Party 
retired as a protest against the language used. Subsequently, Mr. Abdul Bari moved 
an amendment to the motion for circulation asking that the bill be taken up for 
consideration until April 20. This was accepted and the House adjourned till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transacting any business, condoling 
the death of Sj. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, a member of the Congress Paity in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

18th. APRIL -.-“Consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee of 17 members was taken up to-day. The consi- 
deration, however, was limited to motions moved by the oppsitionists mainly propo- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committee. The motions were, however, lost 
and the motion oitheNawab Bahadur of Dacca ^ the sponsor of the bill, that the bill 
as recommended by the select committee be taken into consideration was passed 
without division. The report of the select committee stated that the bill dealing with 
the electorate had not been altered to the extent of requiring republication. Note 
of dissents were expressed by all the Congress members ana Maharaj Kumar oj 
Burdwan, Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar and Mrs, Hastna Murshed, Next day, the 19th. 
April, the Assembly adjourned without transacting business as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Manor anj an Banerjee, a member of the Congress Party, who died 
yesterday from injuries sustained in the railway collision at Ma]dia on Monday. 

20th. APRIL Angry scenes were witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. Sasanka Sehkar Sanyal relating to a speech delivered by the 
Chief Minister at the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference held in Calcutta 
where the Chief Minister was reported to have made observation about oppression of 
Muslims by Congress and Hindu Governments. In comse of the discourse, Dr. 
Nahnaksha Sanyal made a remark, which he was asked to withdraw by the Speaker, 
when he replied that by this the Speaker would be helping the otha- side. The 
Speaker took strong exception to it but subsequently he accepted the unqualified 
apology offered by Dr. Sanyal. He also ruled the motion out of order. 

The House next adopted the following resolution moved by Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Ah of the Coalition Party : — “The Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
of State for India be moved to reduce the scale of pay for all new entrants to the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.” 
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Eesolution on Constituent Assembly 

Next, tLe Assembly considered a resolution moved by Mr. M, D, Abdul Fazal 
of the Knshak Praja Paity, urging that the Government of Bengal should request the 
Government of India to foiwaid to his Majesty^s Government the expression of opinion 
of the Assembly, that the Government of India Act of 1935 should be replaced by a 
Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 
Sii Nazimuddin, Home Minister, explaining the Government position in the matter, 
said that they would not take pait in the debate, nor express their opinion on it, 
because this was not a matter which immediately concerned this Government nor one 
Within their control. The Coalition Paity (Ministerialist Party) and the European 
Group opposed the resolution, while the Congress Party and the Knshak Praja Party 
and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party supported it. The lesolution was nega- 
tived by 76 against 68 votes. 

21st APRIL Ma]dia Railway disaster was the subject matter of a resolution 
to-day. Allegations of negligence and ineflSciency of the internal administration of 
the Railway department were made by the members of the House. A resolution to 
the effect moved by Mr. Syed Jalaluddtn Hashemy was passed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal, 

Earlier the House passed certain amendments made by the Bengal Legislative 
Council in connection with the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill. The House also 
passed the resolution moved by Mr. Tamizuddtn Khan, relating to trade and commerce 
within the province in drugs, medicines and biological pioducts etc. which were 
among the matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature. The House then adjourned till May 1. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

1st to 11th. MAY The compromise formula evolved by the Ministry in regard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was announced on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, when the Bill came up for consideration clause by clause on the 1st. May. Accor- 
ding to this formula, the number of nominated seats have been reduced fiom ten to 
eight. One of the two seats thus available has been added to the number of the gene- 
ral constituency seats, which will thus be 46, instead of 47, as provided in the 
original Bill. The total number of the elected seats will, therefore, be 85 instead of 
84, Seven seats were originally reserved for the Scheduled Caste community in the 
general constituency, while out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
for nomination from the Scheduled Caste community. Thus the total number of 
members of the Corporation, including Aldermen, will be 98 instead of 99, as proposed 
ill the original Bill. This formula was embodied in a number of amendments moved 
in the Assembly by Mr. K, Shahabuddtn, Chief whip of the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat , Chandra Bose^ Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that had been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also wanted to know from the Government on what basis the new 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, whether they had arrived at 
those figures on the basis of population of the different communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Hug, Premier, replying, said that if Mr. 
Shahabuddm’s amendments were accepted, in a Coipoiation of 93 councillors, as many 
as 47 would be coming through geneial electorates, oi in other woids, the Government 
had given a majority to the general electorates so lai as the entire body of councillois 
was concerned. The Government had decided to increase the numbei of the elected 
councillors from 84 to 85. Ihe Government had not, therefore, reduced the majority 
community, namely, the Hindus, to a minority community. The Government had 
given them sufficient scope to capture most of the seats of the general constituency. 
They had given 3 seats to the Scheduled Castes, so that, with other seats the Hindu 
representation might be more than 50 per cent of the whole House. All those Hindu 
members might not perhaps belong to the Congress, but the Government wanted that 
all shades of political opinion should be represented in the Corporation. Six Oppo- 
sition amendments were moved which sought to increase tlie number of elected seats. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Hem Chandra JSFaskar, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, suggesting that the number of elected seats be increased 
from 84 to 100, was rejected by 116 votes to 62. Next day, the 2nd. May, a protest 
against what was characterised as “indecent hurry” on the part of the Government to 
rush the Bill through the legislature was registered by the Opposition. As many as 
a dozen amendments were before the House. One of these amendments was a short- 
notice one moved by Mr. iT. Shahahuddin, Chief Whip of the Government, who 
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wanted to increase the number of elected members in the Corporation from 84 to 85. 
Another of the amendments moved by Mr. Shahahuddin related to the number of 
councillors to be nominated by the Government. According to the provisions of the 
existing Act, 10 councillors are nominated by the Government and this provision has 
been kept intact in the amending Bill. Mi. Shahabuddin’s amendment proposed to 
1 educe the number of councillors to be nominated by the Government from 10 to 8. 
The other 10 amendments were moved by the Opposition to the short notice amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Shahabuddt7i, regarding the number of councillois to be nomi- 
nated by the Government. Mr J. C\ Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congiess Party, 
moved an amendment suggesting that the number of councillois to be nominated by 
the Government be reduced to one, the Chaiiman of the Calcutta Impiovement Trust 
being the one councillor to be thus nominated. The other amendments also sought to 
lediice the number of nominatad councillois. The House eventually passed, without 
a division, Mr, Shahahuddin^ s amendment raising the number of elected councillors 
from 84 to 85. 

A protest that the Bill was being rushed through was made by the Oppo- 
sition when closure was moved by a member of the Ministerialist Party duiing 
the discussion of the twelve amendments. The Opposition maintained that as it 
was a very important Bill and as there were nany members wiilmg to partici- 
pate in the debate on the question of nomination, discussion in the matter 
should not be stopped. The Ministerialist Party maintained that these tactics 
were being adopted by the Opposition to delay the Bill. The hon. Speaker said 
that he would allow such of the Opposrtion members to address the House as 
had moved amendments, but had not had opportunity to speak on the amend- 
ments. Two Opposition speakers then addressed the House, one of them was 
still on his legs, when the House adjourned till Thursday next, the 4th. May, 
when, against strong protests of the Congress and Krishak Pro]a Party, Clauses 
3 & 4 of the Bill with the amendments of Mr. K Shahahuddin, weie passed. 
Clause 3 related to the provision for 10 nominated councillors while Clause 4 
proposed 4 seats to be reserved for scheduled caste to be returned by joint electorate. 
By Mr. Sahabuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reduced 
from 10 to 8 and the words (backward classes) were omitted. By the passing 
of Clause 4 the joint electoiate system introduced by the late Sir Surendia Nath 
Baneijee with reservation of seats for Mohammedans was given a go by and the 
present Bill had changed it to a separate electorate with thiee more additional 
seats for the Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 & 4 for 6 times, the 
Opposition strength leached the maximum at 81 while the Government strength 
never came down to 113. The notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved by Dr. Nahnakshya Sanyal to the effect that of 
the 10 councillors to be appointed by the Provincial Government at least 3 should 
be women of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, 1 Hindu and 1 Anglo-Indian or Euiopean. 
The amendment in the oiigmal stood in the name of Mrs. Hashina Murshtd 
but as she did not move, Dr. Sanyal moved it and while the House divided, Mrs. 
Murshed voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till the 
next day, the 5th. May, when closure was passed by the House as modified by an 
amendment moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, All the four amendments 
to the clause moved on behalf of the Opposition were negatived. According to 
the modified clause, Muslims will be qualified as electois only of Muslim 
constituencies, Anglo-Indians will be qualified as electois only of Anglo-Indian 
constituencies, and those other than Anglo-Indians and Muslims will be qualified 
as electors of the General constituencies. When the Minister rose to move his 
amendment, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress), on a point of older, said 
that Clause 5, as it now stood in the Bill, provided for separate constituencies, 
but not for separate exclusive electorates. It created three different kinds of 
constituencies, namely, General, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same time, 
it allowed for an elector the option to enrol himself in any one of the three 
constituencies. But, by this last minute amendment, the Government sought to 
take away that right and option of the electors and throw them into water-tight 
compartments by setting up communal constituencies. He wanted the Speaker to 
declare ihe amendment out of order. The Speaker ruled that the amendment 
was in order. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 8th. May, when it 
further considered the Bill and made quick progress in regard to some of its non- 
contentious clauses. The House, however, divided three times in connection with 
the clauses i elating to the distribution of seats in the different wards in the general 
constituencies and the Government proposals were ultimately cairied. Next day, 
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the 9th. May, all the attempts of the Congiess and the Kiishak Proja Party to 
modify the Bill, with regard to the distribution and allocation ot seats in difierent 
constitiieiieies proved aboitive and the House affirmed the decision of the Bengal 
Government with certain amendments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition party in 
regard to this diiection. The allocat on and distribution of seats in the Calcutta 
Corporation as now amended by the Assembly by this Bill were characterised by 
the Opposition as wholly unfair and that they betrayed lack of intelligence. A 
last minute efFoit was made by Mr. Shibnath Banerjee and Mr. Ntharendu Dutta 
Mazumder to modify the Labour constituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of seats in different constituencies came in for trenchant 
criticism from the Opposition membeis. As many as six divisions were called 
tom the Opposition Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocation 
of seats. In all the divisions the Government won by a large majority of votes. The 
Krishak Proja Paity including Dr. Harendra Nath Mukerjee opposed the motion of 
Bat Harendra Nath Chaudhury seeking to reduce the number of seats from two to 
one in Waid No. 9, Muhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend- 
ments moved by the Opposition trying to modify the schedule and accepted the amend- 
ments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition Party, Mr. K, Shahabuddin* The House 
now decided that four seats in Ward Nos. 3, 18, 19, and 28, one seat in each Ward 
would be leserved for the scheduled castes m the general constituencies. Is also incr- 
eased the number of seats in the geneial constituencies from 46 to 47. The House 
concluded to-day fiie discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the loth. May, ■when it took part in the debate on the final reading of the Bill, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee (Independent), while opposing the passage of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing the Bill, was doing something deliberately which 
was nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and piivileges so far as this city was con- 
cerned. It was quite cleai that the attack was not on the Corporation. The inten- 
tion really was that the Progressive Muslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Corporation because the Government were providing separate electorate. Mr. J. N. 
Basu, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, opposing the Bill, said that instead of 
laying the foundation for unity among the different sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was paving the way for differences and strifes. 
'Ihe Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mmistev in charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 
Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus. Mr. W. A, M. Walker^ Leader of 
the European Group, supported the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in ihe right direction and he sincerely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to improve matters, so that the administration of 
affairs in the city might be on a par with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, giving his personal views on the Bill, 
maintained that the number of tlie Hindu seats should have been increased to a 
greater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill. But the provisions of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
poration. While he thoroughly understood Hindu feelings in this matter, he felt that the 
agitation had been based in part at least on certain fears which might not be real. 
Ihe debate was adjourned till the next day, the llth. May, when the. Congress Paity, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationalist Party voted against the Bill. The members of the Kiishak Proja Party 
remained neutral. The amending Bill provided separate electorate for the Mahome- 
dans in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
Three additional seats have been allotted to the Mahommedan Constituency increasing 
the existing number from 19 to 22. The nominated seats have been reduced fiom 10 to 
8. Two new constituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and Labour. 

The total strength of the Council of the Corporation under the amending Bill are 
93 (exclusive of five Aldermen) which have been distributed in the following manner *— 
Geneial Constituency 47 seats, (of which 4 shall be reserved for the Scheduled Caste) 
Mahommedan Constituency— 22 seats. Special constituency including Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta Port Commissioners and Calcutta Tiades Association— 12 seats 
Labour 2 and Anglo-Indian 2 seats, Nominated seats 8 (of which three shall be 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision for five Aldermen to 
be elected by the Councillors remains unaltered. 

In opposing the pajssage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose referred to what 
he termed as the three objectionable featm*es of the Bill, namely, the replacement of 
joint electorate by separa^ electorate, the perpetuation of the system of nomination 
and the reduction of the Hindu majority to a minority as regards distribution of seats 
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Apart 'from beia^ anti-national and anti-democratic, he said this Bill was opposed to 
all leason, to all commonseiise, to all justice and fairplay and it was calculated to 
prejudice the growth of civil consciousness and the expansion of civic fieedom. Mr. 
Bose cited facts and hgiues to show that men like the present Prime Minister were 
returned to the Calcutta Corporation under the system of joint electorates, under 'which 
also the percentage of Muslim appointments and grants to Muslim institutions had 
inci eased by leaps and bounds and it was possible for Muslim candidates to secure 
the largest numbei of votes among candidates and for a Muslim Mayor to be elected. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bose said, ‘The noble edifice that the late Bir Suren dranath 
Banerjee erected on the foundations of mutual love, mutual toleration and mutual co- 
opeiation is now sought to be razed to the ground and in its place a miserable struc- 
tuie is sought to be raised, based on foundations of mutual suspicion, mutual jealousy 
and mutual unhealthy rivalry. We may lose in this House; I know we are faced 
with that. But I have the hope, the faith, the confidence and the courage to resist 
this Bill and to resist this Act, until it is removed from the Statute Book, which it 
is out to disgrace.’' 

Winding up the debate, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq said, ‘ It is a matter of the 
deepest i egret that at this stage, when the curtain is about to fall on the passage of 
this Bill through this House, Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Sarat Chmidra 
Bose should think it fit to deliver, what I may call, fighting speeches and particular- 
ly, Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, who has challenged to a combat not only the Mus- 
lim members of the Coalition but the thirty million Muslims of Bengal. He has 
referred to us in the most contemptuous lan^age, calling us tin-gods. I reciprocate 
the sentiment in the fullest measure. I can assure him that we shall be able to 
demonstrate what the tin-gods are capable of. If they have thrown out a challenge, 
their challenge would be cheerfully accepted. I want to see the day when the piomise 
is going to be realised that they will remove from the Statute Book this Bill, which 
will soon be a lasting law of the land, governing the administration of the city.” 
The Prime Minister then referred to the Lucknow Pact and said, ‘The Lucknow 
Pact was the basis of the first Reforms known as the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms 
and from 1916 onwards, the Indian Confess— I refuse to call it national at the 
present moment— has not thought it fit to declare from its high pedestal that separate 
electorates should be condemned and the Muslims should not have separate electorates. 
Stressing the necessity of separate electorates, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
the separate electorates had been accepted as essential and necessary for the j)ui*pose 
of representation of the Muslim community. Not merely the leading Muslims 
thioughout India, but leading Hindu politicians had recognised the force of logical 
facts and had admitted that, in the present state in which the Indian society was 
rent asunder by vaiious divisions, separate electorates were the only effective means of 
giving representation to the various communities and various interests. He repeated 
that separate electorates would hold the field unless all the communities, by mutual 
agreement, decided that separate electorates should be replaced by any other system 
of representation. “I can declare that at the present moment, not merely in Bengal, 
but all over India, 99 per cent of the Muslim community want separate electorates,” 
added Mr. Huq. The principle that had to be accepted, said Mr. Huq, was that the 
scheduled castes’ interests must be protected and protected in a way that they them- 
selves wanted their interests to be protected. After all they were the best judges of 
their own interests. 

The Bill was passed by the Assembly by 128 votes to 65. The Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, members of the Hindu Nationalist Party, 
Mr. Naiisher AU, ex-Minister, and another Muslim member, Mr. Waliur Rahman^ 
voted against the passage of the Bill. Those who supported it were members of the 
Coalition Party and European group and one Indian Christian member. The Krishak 
Proja Party, consisting mostly of Muslim members, which aU along had been working 
wim the Opposition, remained neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 17tli. May. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

17th. to 25th, MAY The Assembly considered the Bengal Money-lenders Bill on 
the 17th. May and adjourned without taking up the measure. The Speaker said that he 
was adjourning the House in order to enaole the members to hold discussions on 
the Bill among themselves, which they had been unable to do in view of the recess. 
Next day, the 18th. May, the House proceeded with consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause. The first clause, providing that the Bill should come into force on such date 
as the Provincial Government might by notification in the OflBlcial Gazette appoint, 
21 
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came in for criticism by the Opposition. An amendment, suggesting that the Bill 
should come into force on the date of its lecciving the assent ot His Excellency the 
Governor, was negatived by 112 to 72 votes. The hon. Mr. H, 8. Suhrawardy^ 
Minister for Labour, moved three short-notice amendments on behalf of the Government 
seeking the exclusion of banks, consideied as scheduled ones on 1st Januaiy 1939, from 
the purview of the Bill and from the various regulatory measures to which money- 
lendeis would have to conform and empoweiing the Government to declare any bank 
to be a notified bank, which would mean that, after such notification, such a bank 
would not come under the various provisions of the Bill. Moving the amendments, 
the Minister pointed out that the Bill, as first introduced by the Government, excluded 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, had included all banks 
within its purview. But, he remarked, there was a large section of opinion in favour of 
the exclusion of scheduled banks from the purview of the measuie. The Opposition 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the provisions of the Bill in general, 
in order to help the vaiious sections of the House to come to a decision in regard to 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendments. The Chief Minister pointed out that the Government 
had come to decisions on certain points. But they were, he added, still continuing 
their deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indication of their attitude on 
the next day. Expressing the Congress view-point, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanmjal said 
that they were bound by the Congress constitution to help any measure which was 
calculated to heln the scaling down of debts ; and fiom that point of view they had 
welcomed the different provisions ot this Bill. But to-day a surprise had been sprung 
upon them by the Government proposing to exclude scheduled banks fiom the scope 
of the measure. He said that, whatever Mr. Suhrawardy or Mr. Huq might say, 
people outside would understand that the Coalition Party had to surrender themselves 
to the Eupopean Party “to keep alive the poor souls of the Ministers.’^ Next-day, 
the 18th. May, by 116 votes to 68, the Assembly accepted the amendment moved by Mr. 
E, S. Su,hrawa?dy, excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the purview of 
the Money-lenders Bill. The Congress Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste 
Party voted against Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment, which was supported by the 
European Group, the members of the Coalition Party except one, and most of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. Some amount of heat was imported into 
the discussion when Mr. Abu Hussain Sircar (Krishak Proja), while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now appeared that Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the keeper of the conscience of the Coalition Party. The Chief Minister intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the Cabinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a spirit of compromise. (Question from Opposition benches ; 
Compromise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had been 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition party, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Sircar that if such attacks were made, they knew how to repel them, and how to level 
counter-attacks (Applause from the Coalition benches). The House then adjourned 
till Monday, the 23nd. May, when it accepted by 106 to 60 votes, the .Government 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance companies, mutual insurance 
companies, provident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
purview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Independent 
ocheduled Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. Those who 
supported the amendment included members of the Coalition Party, the 
European group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members. 

House disciissed the short notice amendment of 
xMi. H. S. Suhrawardy seeking to exclude the ‘Loans advanced for the puichase 
or construction of a House’ from the operation of the Bill. Along with it was 
also taken up the amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
inteiest on such loans and lestricting the loans advanced by the Building Societies. 
Ine House was apparently confused over the matter and the Speaker adjourned 
me House. In this^ connection the Speaker observed that the business of the 
House was ^rogiessing veiT slowly. Bfe suggested that it would be better to 
acljoum the House for two days so that the Government might come to a decision, with 

would, he thought, would expedite the con- 
meiation of the bill. After all, this was a strain on the department. Mr. H S. 

replied that he would place the Govei'nment view on the next dav 
May, when It was explained on behalf of the Government that they had 
placed on the agenda all the amendments that they wanted to move. But the 
wif amendments or modify the ones given 

fn i liin criticisms made on the floor of the House, especially in r§ard 

to a Bill of such a complicated nature. The House then adjourned till the next day^ 
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tlie 25th. May, when after further discussion, the house accepted the amendment of 
Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy to the effect that in clause 2 (19) after the word “proceeding” the 
following be inserted, namely “instituted or filed on or after the first day of January, 
1939, Cl pending on that date,” Much heat was generated over this question ot 
extending the scope of the Bill, the opposition was mainly on the ground that 
it \vould cause hardship on a certain class of money-lenders who had not rushed 
to the court with the motive of avoiding the effect" of the bill and some also 
pleaded that the meaning of the word “pioceeding” unless cleaily stated was vague 
and might result disaster. 

The Bekgal Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

26th. MAY The Bengal Finance Bill, 1939 as amended by the Upper House, 
came in for consideration to-day. It may be recalled that the Bengal Finance Bill 
was passed by the Assembly on 30th March, 1939. Thereupon it w^as sent to the 
Legislative Council (Upper House). The Upper House passed the said Bill on Alay 
12, 1939 with two amendments in Section 7 and 9 regaiding the framing of rules 
for exempting a person or a class of persons, from the payment of the tax under 
that Act. Section 7 of the original Bill provides tliat the Provincial Government 
may prescribe exemption of any peison oi class of persons from the operation of 
that act, but the Upper House passed an amendment to the effect that the provin- 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the appioval of the provincial legis- 
latuie for the exemption of any person or class of persons from the operation of 
that act, or the remission, in w^hole or in part, of the tax payable under that act 
by any person or class ot peisons. The Upper House also made an amendment 
in Section 9 of the original Bill which provides that the Provincial Government 
may make rules for cariying out the puiposes of this act but the Upper House 
added that the Provincial Government may ‘after previous publication’ make such 
rules. The amendments of Mr. Biswas were lost without division and the amend- 
ments passed by the Council w^eie accepted by the House. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill (contd.) 

26th. MAY to 2nd. JUNE -The House then resumed the discussion of the Bengal 
Money-lenders Bill. The House made a considerable progress with regard to Clause 
2 of the Bill which dealt with definition of capital, interest, loan etc. A large 
number of amendments w^ere moved by the Opposition members but all of them 
weie lost. The House accepted amendments of Mr. Suhrawardy wuth legard to the 
definition of Company, Co-opeiative Societies, Insurance Company, Co-operative Life 
Insurance Society. Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved the following 
amendment “That a widow or a fatherless minor whose total advances in loans do not 
exceed the sum of Es. 500/- is not a money-lendei”. On the assiuance of JVIr. Suhrawardy 
that he would sympathetically consider the motion further discussion was postponed. 
The House stood adjourned till Monday next, the 29th. May, w'hen it disposed of seven 
clauses. According to the piovisions agieed to by the House, a person will have to take 
out a licence from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending. 
Such a licence will be valid throughout the province for a period of thiee yeais 
and will be issued by the Provincial Government on payment of Es. 15 as fee for 
each licence. Consideration of the contioversial question, whether commercial loans 
should be brought within the purview of the Bill or not, w^as postponed to a later 
date on the suggestion of the Government. The House then adjourned till the next 
day, the 30th. May, when by 86 votes to 17, it accepted the Government amendment 
excluding commeicial loans from the purview of the Bill. The Congress Party 
and tmee members of the Coalition Party remained neutral. Those who 
voted against the amendment included the members of the Erisliak Proja 
Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste Party. On the next day, the 1st. June, the 
House made a considerable progress when it disposed of clauses 15 to 24 i elating to the 
court’s power to cancel a licence, no compensation for cancellation or suspension 
of licence, disqualification of a person whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled, licence fees and penalties recoverable as public demands 
and offences in lespect of licences. The House discussed fully two important 
clauses, namely clauses 20 to 21, and arrived at no conclusion. On the next 
day, the 2nd. June, the question of the language in w^hich a money-lender 
will be required to keep his books of account was decided. After discussion, the 
hon. Mr. H, 8. Suhiawardy’s amendment providing that a mone\ -lender could 
keep his books of account in Bengali or in English was carried by 99 to 62 votes, 
the Congress and the Kiishak Pai'ty opposing the amendment. Dr. Nahnakshya 
BanyaVs^ (Congress) amendment urging that a money-lender should be peimitted 
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to keep his books of account in any language he liked was lost without a division. 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment suggesting that the statement of the conditions of 
the loan at the time of advance and annual statement of accounts to be submitted 
by the lender to the borrower, might be wiitten either in Bengali or in 
English as the borrower might desire, was passed. A Congress party amend- 
ment that such statements should be in the language of the boiiower was rejected. 
The House then adjourned till June 15 next. 

15th. to 27th. JUNE The Assembly reassembled on the 15th. June to resume 
consideiatioii of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill and adjourned till the next day, after a 
brief sitting, as the Government wanted time to arrive at a decision in regard to a 
clause relating to inteiest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend- 
ments with regard to Clauses 31, 32 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decision with respect to certain 
amendments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by Mr. 8. 
Buhrawardy, a provision was made regaiding the unsecured loan for annual 
instalments for possible extension of * time for 20 years and decree without 
interest was to apply only to unsecured loans before the commencement ot the 
Act so that future loan might be given without a danger of having the realisa- 
tion held up, for a period of years. Another provision was made which provided 
that in case theie was any failure to pay the instalments the court might give 
time for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the eouit found that the failure had been due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the debtor and that it was necessary that the debtor should be given 
time to collect the money till the harvest. The House was then considering the 
question of penalties to be inflicted if the loan which had been described as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan. Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
the Government had made this provision very strmgent. They did not want the 
law to be evaded. The House was considering this when it was adjourned. 
On the. 22Bd. June, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of mteiest should not exceed 8 and 10 cent per annum simple, in the 
case of seemed and unsecured loans lespectively, giving the rate of interest so 
proposed retiospective effect and extending the “rule of damdupat” to apply to 
interest already paid or included in any decree, came up for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the clause of the Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee. As many as 19 amendments were, however, moved to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congress Party, the Krishak Proja Party, 
the European Group, the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Independent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay down a lower 
rate ^ of interest both in respect of secured and unsecured loans than that 
provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by the Kiishak Proja Party 
members wanted to lower the rate of intei-est still further. The amendments 
moved by Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Independent), lepiesenting the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted to give a rate of interest higher than that proposed in the 
bill, opposed the application of the “rule of damdupat” to past tiansactions, 
desired to make provision for payment of compound interest which has been 
altogether abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of the piovisions of the 
Bill regarding the rate of interest and application of the “Eule of Damdupat” 
to future transactions only. The amendment moved on behalf of the European 
Group opposed the giving of retrospective efiect to the provision of the Bill 
regarding the rate of interest. The amendment moved by Mr. J. N. Basu 
(Hindu Nationalist Party) desired to make provision for compound inteiest. The 
debate on these amendments, which lasted nearly three hours and in which about 
a dozen speakers repiesenting different parties took part, was adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd. June, when all non-official amendments demanding lower rates 
of interest than 8 to 10 per cent per annum simple for secured and unsecured 
loans respectively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
rule of “damdupat” and retrospective effect to the proposed rate of interest and 
urging the levy of compound inteiest weie rejected by the House. In opposing 
the amendments, the hon. Mr. H. S» Suh?awardy, Labour Minister, told the 
European gioup, which had opposed retrospective legislation, that the Government 
realised that retrospective effect given to law was bad in principle and that the 
Government were justified in this case because, the conditions of the people in 
this^ Province were such that without letrospective application, there was no 
possible hope of saving the people from the clutches of the money-lenders. 
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The House then adjourned till Monday, the 26th. June, when it finished consideration 
of all amendments to all the clauses of the Bill. The most important clause which 
was discussed to-day and which evoked controversial discussions empowers the court 
to leopen all tiansactions in connection with money-lending unreasonably closed or 
adjusted for a penod of tw'elve years previous to the passing of this Act and reopen 
any decrees in a suit, to which this clause applies, which w'as not fully satisfied by the 
1st of January 1939 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on account 
of or after the 1st of January 1939 in respect of the liability, the court shall order the 
lender to repay any sum wmch the couit consideis to be repayable in lespect of that 
sum. The feub-Section pioviding for refund after the 1st of January 1939 was oppo- 
sed by the Congress Party, which moved an amendment urging its deletion. The 
Congress amendment was lost by 82 to 30 votes, the European gioup remaining 
neutral. The Congress Party also opposed the giving of letiospective effect to the 
provisions of the clause in respect of the court not fully satisfied by the 1st of Januaiy 
1939. Eeassembling on the nest day, the 27th. June, the Assembly passed the Bill 
without any opposition. Explaining that the Congress paity did not propose to obs- 
truct the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose pointed out that the attitude 
of his Party towards the Bill was one of co-operation. The Congress Party sup- 
ported certain provisions of the Bill which were consistent with the Congress policy 
and principle. Such a Bill would lose its utility without provisions for cheap credit 
facilities which must be provided by the State. The Speaker regretted that in the 
matter of supply of cheap credit facilities, there was nothing so far to the credit of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Bose further explained that his Party did not see 
eye to eye with the Government or with the European group in the matter of distinc- 
tion that had been made in the Bill between banks and banks, in regard to some of 
the penalty clauses and also in regard to some of the retrospective provisions. 
Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, who piloted the Bill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to do real good to the poor and dowm-trodden people of this 
Province. As regards the Opposition criticism of discrimination between banks and 
banks, Mr. Suhrawardy pointed out that the scheduled banks which had been 
excluded from the operation of the Bill were Indian Banks with Indian capital. He 
repudiated the suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition that the Government 
had not taken steps for the pmpose of establishing ruial credit. He pointed out that 
they weie overhauling the co-operative credit societies. The Minister told the House 
that when the Assembly would meet next, the Government w^ould be in a position to 
place before the House a \veli consideied scheme foi rehabilitatmg the rural credit. 
The main piovisions of the present Bill are, that the lender is required to take licence 
from the Government for carrying on the ousiness of money-lending after such date, 
not less than six months after the commencement of this Act, as the Provincial 
Government shall by notification in the Official Gazette appoint in this behalf. Com- 
pound interest is totally abolished and the maximum rate of interest recoverable from 
a borrower is reduced to eight per cent per annum for secured and ten per cent per 
annum for unsecured loans irrespective of whether such interest accrues before or 
after the commencement of the Act. The Bill provides for the application of the rule 
of “Damdupat” and gives retrospective effect to the rate of interest prescribed and to 
the application of the rule of “Damdupat.” 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1939, which had been 
passed by the Council with two amendments on Wednesday morning was returned to 
the Assembly, when it met this evening. The House will take up consideration of these 
two amendments when the House re-assembles on July 6 next. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill 
1939 in the form in which it had emerged from the Upper House, where it w'as intro- 
duced by the hon. Sir Khwaja l^azimuddtn^ Home Minister, on behalf of the Govt. 
The Bill provides that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anordei* in writing, 
can depute one or more police officers below the rank of head constable or other persons 
to attend any public meeting to take down the proceedings of such meeting if in the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Police the meeting is likely to promote sedition or 
disaffection or to cause a disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity. The House 
then adjourned till the 6th. July next. 



Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session— Calcutta— 8th. February to 28th. June 1939 

Non-official Eesoltttions 

The Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 8th. February 1939 with the Hon’ble Mr. S, C. Mitter 
in the Chair. Condolence lesolutions were moved from the Chair on the 
death of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjendia Nath Seal, Mr. Girish Chandra 
Bose and Maiilana Shaukat Ah. The Hon’ble the President then communicated the 
Calcutta Otiicial Eeceiveis Bill, 1938, passed by both the Chambeis of the Bengal 
I^eo-islature, which have been assented to by his Excellency the Governor 
unSei the provisions of Section 75 of the Government of India Act, 1935. Next 
dav, the 9th. February, the House adopted two non-official resolutions. One of these 
uiged the Government to absorb those who had been discharged^ from service 
owing to stoppage of settlement work in various districts by giving them pre- 
feience while iccruiting new hands in various departments of the Government, 
The other lesolution urged the Government to levy a pilgiim tax on tickets sold 
by the different railways to passengers intending to travel to Nawadwip on the 
occasion of the solar and lunar eclipses, and to make available the proceeds therefrom 
to the local municipality in order to enable them to undertake adequate pre- 
cautionary sanitaiy and conservancy measures for the welfare of the pilgrims. 

Indian Planning Committee 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Congress National 
Planning Committee, the Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co-operate with Congress National Planning 
Committee and to make financial contributions towards its expenses. In the 
absence of any precise information as to the nature of the co-operation expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not arrive 
at any decision. The information required by the Committee, he added, was 
bemg asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collected. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they had set up an Industiial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

Official Bills 

loth, to 13th. FEBRUARY The House met to-day to consider official busi- 
ness. The Revenue Minister, Sir B^joy Prasad Smgh Roy, moved that the Bengal 
Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill of 1938 as passed by the Assembly be taken 
into consideration. On a noint of order, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy 
Choiodhury of San tosh saia that under the rules at least seven days’ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in this case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir B. P. Singh Roy said that this lule had been relaxed 
by the President on more than one occasion in the past. He also submitted that 
being a Munster who was not a member of the Upper House, it had not been 
possible for him to give notice of the motion till Februaiy 8 when the Council 
first met. He hoped that the President would relax the rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move his motion. The President, while admitting 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on certain occasions, ruled 
that in the piesent case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more stressed the desirability of the Upper House having its representatives in 
the Cabinet. The Council then adjoui-ned till Monday, the 13th. February, when 
the Hon’ble Nawab Mushairuf Hussam moved that the Bengal Repealing and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was then passed by the 
House as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 

Recruitment to Indian Services 

14th. FEBRUARY : — The Council to-day adopted a non-official resolution deciding, 
under Section 108 of the rules and standing orders, to present an address to H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal through the President of the Council, requesting His 
Excellency to take necessary steps to move the Government of Inma to fix a 
definite quota for the recruitment of Bengalis— Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and 
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other communities -in all branches of civil as well as defence services under the 
India Government. An amendment, moved on behalf of the Congiess Party by 
Mr. Kamtm Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opposition, which opposed the idea of 
fixation of any quota, was negatived by the House without any division, only 
membeisofthe Congress Paity supporting the amendment. Explaining the Govern- 
ment point of view, the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, said that the subject- 
matter of this resolution was not primarily the concern of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and, therefore, this Government had decided not to take any part in this 
debate or express any opinion on this subject-matter but they would forward a 
copy of the proceedings ol the House to the Government if the resolution was 
passed by the House. 

Development of Salt Industry 

The House next adopted without any division a resolution of the Congress 
Party deciding to present an address to H. E. the Governor, through the 
President of the Council, expressing the opinion that with a view to encouraging 
indigenous manufacture of salt and the development of the salt industry in Bengal 
it was essential that the salt excise preventive department be not transferred from 
the Government of Bengal to the Central Government and to move the proper- 
author ities concerned in this behalf. 

Import Duties on Rice 

Another non-official resolution, moved by a Muslim member of the Ministerialist 
Party, which wanted to present an address to the Governor expressing the opinion 
that his Excellency should move the authorities concerned to take steps to impose 
import duties on rice and paddy imported from foreign countries was withdrawn 
after non-official members had strongly objected to the imposition of such an import 
duty and after the Finance Minister had pointed out that it would be inoppoitime 
on their part to pass such a resolution at this stage, because as was clear from 
the statement made by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the Central Assembly, the question 
of the Indo-Burma trade agreement was receiving the active consideration of the 
Central Government. The Council then adjourned till the 16tii. February when 
the Hon. Mr. N, R. Sarkar, in presenting the budget estimates of the Government 
for 1939-40, made some comments on the present condition and outlook for trade, 
on which the economic prospeiity of the Piovince, including that of the Government’s 
exchequer, was veiy materially dependent. 

Relief for the Poor Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day a non-official Bill to provide 
relief for the poor in rural parts and the unemployed. The Bill will depend for its 
working on the collection oi funds on a charitable system which 'will be managed 
by a committee consisting of membeis of Union Boaids with such others as may be 
co-opted. The House accepted a resolution moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee 
criticising the Minisuy for not having taken any action on the report of a Special 
Committee set up for the conduct of the business of the House. 

General Discussion of Budget 

21st. to 28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. Feb. Opening the discussion, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee observed 
that the Budget that the Hon’ble the Finance Minister had presented ivas more like the 
budget of an accountant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budget 
had shown that it had hardly undergone any change in its character in consequence 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. Its budget -was still the child of the old 
order which had not yet yielded its place to the new, the product of the people. 
What future could there be for a country on the basis of a 3 per cent literacy and a 
3 annas daily income per head ? What future could theie be for Bengal when her 
basic key-industry of agricultuie, on which depended two-thirds of her population, 
about 33 millions, was hardly an economic concern ? It was impossible to build up 
the country on the basis ot mass-illiteracy and insolvent peasantry. Next day, the 
22nd. February, Mr. Kamtni Kumur Butt, Leader of the Congress Party, dealing with 
the budget said, ‘‘The problem of Bengal to-day is not the problem o f the police 
or jails, it is the problem of hunger,— of starvation, of semi-starvation sapping the 
vitality of the nation. The problem of Bengal further is a problem of he educated 
middle-classes who in spite of decent education do not know how to earn a living 
wage. The problem of Bengal is the problem of Hliteiacy and agricultural back- 
wardness.” Prof. Humayum Kahir said that it was a striking feature in the reve- 
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nue side of the Budget that excise levenue had gone up by almost 20 lakhs in the 
course of the last 4 oi 5 years. Eeferrmg to the imposition of the proposed new tax, 
Prof. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawing Ks. 2000/- a year 
the same amount as that fiom one who was drawing Es. 2000/- a month Khan Sahib 
Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, who could not conclude his speech yesterday, made a 
passing reference to the subsidy of Es. 3000/ to the Calcutta Daily “Azad”. 
The deoate was continued day to day till the 27tli. February when the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Minister for Industries, gave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department duiing the last two years and concluded on the next 
day, the 28th. February. Eai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux, Eai 
Bahadur Surendra Narain Singh, Mr. Indu Bhusan Sarkar and Mrs. K. D. Eezerio, 
Honble Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar deliveied speeches. 

Town Hall Meeting Eowdyism 

28th. FEBRUARY A reference to the rowdyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evening, lesulting in injuries to about a dozen peisons and the arrest of 40 others, 
was made in the Council to-day when Prof. Humayun Kahir wanted *«to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that the object of 
his motion was to discuss the “failme of the Government to take adequate steps to 
prevent noting and hooliganism at a public meeting held at the Town Hall last eve- 
ning, resulting in injuiies and the arrest of a large number of persons who attended the 
meeting.’’ Asked by the President to explain the urgency of the matter. Prof. Kabir 
said that the meeting was organised by a gioup of people who wanted to record their 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. It was bioken up by a num- 
ber of people who posed as or were the supporters of the present Ministry He gave 
several concrete instances, including one in which the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister for Local Self-Government (not a Minister then) had to leave a meeting in 
Faridpur, which was dispersed by the police. This meeting also wanted to criticise 
the Ministerial policy. In spite of all these known facts, Prof. Kabir observed, the 
Government did not take any steps to prevent recurrence of such incidents. Sir 
Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying, mought that there the occasion did not call 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting was a public meeting, and 
how could the Government anticipate that there would be trouble and take precau- 
tionary steps as suggested by the mover ? He, therefore, said that the motion was not 
in order- The President, however, held that the motion was in order, and consulted the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Less than 13 members (the requisite 
number) having stood up in support of the mover, leave was refused by the House to 
consider the motion. 

Congress Walk-out Mahatma’s Fast 

6th. MARCH ‘.—Congress members staged two walk-outs in the couise of this 
afternoon’s sitting, over the question of an adjournment motion relating to Eajkofc 
affairs. When the House met, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee sought its adjourn- 
ment for the evening in consideration of the ‘^grave situation created m the 
country by reason of Mahatmaji's fast.” The President left the matter for the 
House to decide. A member of the Coalition Party having raised an objection, 
the Congiess members left the House in a body. Later, they returned and sought 
an adjournment on a different subject. The motion was allowed, but it fell through 
owing to lack of support. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his proposal 
to suspend business had not been accepted, they had no option but to withdraw and 
abstain from taking part in its business. The House then proceeded with official 
business. The Bengal Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill, 1938, the Bengal Rates 
and Interest Bill, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7th. March, when it passed two Bills namely, the Bengal 
Tanks Improvement Bill, 1938 and the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1938, as passed by 
the Assembly, with slight modifications. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

13th. MARCH The Calcutta and Subuiban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1939 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sought to give power to the Commissioners of Police’ 
Calcutta, to depute one or more police officers to attend any public meeting 
for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of such meetings. All the motions 
for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, which had been moved 
by Ojmosition membm’s on Saturday, were put to vote and rejected. Three motions 
mr reference of me Bill to a Select Committee were under discussion when the 
Council adjourned. While Prof. Humayan Kabir, who moved reference of the 
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Bill to a Select Gomniittee, characterised it as a “Fascist measure”, Dr. Badhakumud 
Mukherji^ moving anothei motion for reference to Select Committee, described it 
as a “Black Act which would shake the very foundation of the civil liberties of 
the people.” Supporting the measure, Sir Edward Benthal, Leader of the European 
Group, said the opinion of their Group on this measure had already been ex- 
pressed, They supported the Bill because they believed that it was reasonable. 
Another reason why they suppoited the Bill was that the principle of the Bill 
had been in operation for several yeais and there was no complaint. The Home 
Mimstsr was fe]>lying to the debate when the Coancil was adjourned till the 
next day, the 14th. March, when for the first time since the inception of Pioviii- 
cial Autonomy, the Government sustained a defeat. There was a tie over an 
Opposition amendment and the Piesident cast his vote in favour of the amend- 
ment. The amendment, which was moved by Dr. Radhakumud Makherjt^ (Con- 
gress) sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. The Bill laid 
down that a “public meeting” was a meeting “which is open to the public, or 
any class or any portion of public, and the meeting might be a public meeting 
notwithstanding the fact that it is held in a private place and notwithstanding 
that admission thereto is lestiicted by ticket or otherwise”. Eighteen voted for 
and eighteen against the amendment. The President, in giving his casting vote 
in favour of the amendment, remarked that the measure was a new one under 
which powers were sought to be given to the Commissioner of Police which 
powers did not exist before. In the case of a tie the President should give his 
casting vote to maintain the statiis quo, he declared, amidst cheers from the 
Opposition benches. Next day, the 15th. March, in a twenty minutes’ sitting, the 
bill was passed by the House. In moving that the Bill as amended by the 
Council be passed, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said : “The 
Government have decided to accept the decision of the House and no effort will 
be made for the inclusion of the amendment, which was carried by the House 
yesteiday urging deletion of the explanatory clause that defined a public meeting 
^Opposition Sheers), but on the definite understanding that no attempts will be 
made to circumvent the provisions of this measure. The Council at this stage 
was prorogued. 


lYCIDE^TT DURDJG A. I. C. C. SESSION 

5th. MAY An adjournment motion of Mr. Kader Bux (Ministerial Coalition) 
to discuss ‘the failuie of the Government” to give adequate protection to persons 
during the disturbances on the occasion of the lecent A. I. C. C. session in Calcutta 
was withdrawn when the Council re-assembled on the 5th. May. In moving the 
motion, ]Mr. Bux made an attack on the Congress and on Mahatma Gandhi. He was, 
on more than one occasion, pulled up by the President. Mr. Bux said that the 
Government must have been fully acquainted with the feelings of indignation in the 
Bengal Congress, which had found vent in the local Press. Knowing full well the 
trend of events, since the Tripuri Congress, the Government should have anticipated 
that the momentous session of the A. I. C. C. at Wellington Square might, in all 
probability, give rise to an occasion necessitating adequate protection. The Govern- 
ment were expected to know that the Gandhian policy of strict adherence to the 
principle of non-violence and observance of toleration and strict discipline in the 
Congress rank and file was but a ‘'delusion.” He then proceeded to ^ refer 
to instances of “Congress Hooliganism” in the ^ ‘‘Congress-governed provinces” 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mahomed Ibrahim (Coalition) said that, if after the 
way in which Bengal and Bengal’s leader, Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose, had 
been ‘‘humiliated” in Tripuri, some young men of Bengal had got out of 
control and done something, their action was not one, which merited very^ severe 
censure from them. Their action paled into insignificance in comparison with the 
highly provocative action of the leaders at Tiipuii and the wanton manner in which 
an attempt was made to “humiliate” Bengal and its leader. Pandit Pant’s resdution 
was conceived in a vindictive spirit, and if there was a ^ reaction to that in Bengal 
and as a result some of Bengal’s young men did something, he, for one, wouM not 
condemn them very much. Mr. Kammi Kumar Dutta, leader of the Congress Party, 
said: “It is regrettable, that the mover, under the cloak of an adjournment motion, 
should avail himself of the opportunity of calumniating the great naticmal oiganisa- 
tion, the Indian National Congress. Recounting the eyents precedmg the A, I. C. O. 
meeting, he said that a very keen feeling was roused in the public mmd, the like of 
which one had not witnessed in the annals of the Congress movement ever before. 
During the meetings of the A. J C. 0. the public mind was profoimdly agitated, 
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But though there was deep feeling running in the mind o| the Calcutta public, 
which was highly agitated, the people in general maintained a digniued pd calm 
attitude, and only a small section of the public was over-powered by feelings and 
lost all balance and control. Even Congress volunteers were assaulted when trying 
to check the excesses on the pait of a section of the public. Leplymg to the debate, 
Sir Nazimuddtn, Home Minister, said that the treatment that had been meted out 
by the A. I, C. C. to the leaders of the Bengal Congress should be an eye-opener to 
those who weie asked to join the Congress and have faith in its sense of justice and 
fairness. Leaders of the A. I. C. C. came to Calcutta with the avowed intention of 
bringing about a settlement of the differences among them. But Pandit Jawaharlals 
‘peace proposal’ was, in the opinion of the Home Minister, like saying “Heads I win, 
tails you lose”. It was quite natural, that, under the circumstances pme young 
men lost theii heads. The Home Minister did not approve of their actions and he 
condemned them. But he would like to say this, that the provocation that was 
offered to Bengal was, from her point of view, gieat. Proceeding, the Home 
Minister maintained that there was no justification whatsoever for the ciiticism that 
the authorities failed in the discharge of their duties as regards maintenance of law 
and Older. The Home Minister was surprised at the attack levelled against the 
authorities by the Leader of the Opposition The facts ^ were that, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, they resented all kinds of interference by the police. 
Despite all this, the police, out of a sense of their own responsibility, were there. 
They were not only there. He might tell the House that but for police help, it 
would have been difficult for Gandhiji to get down from his compartment and go 
to his car at Howrah station. The Home Minister claimed that, but for the 
presence of the police, persons would have been more seriously assaulted. He would 
submit that it was not possible for the police to do anything moie, because they 
were not allowed to go inside the pandal. In view of the facts stated by him the 
Home Minister asked the mover to withdraw his motion which was done. 


The Finance Bill Debate 

9th. to 12th. MAY The Council devoted the whole of its time to-day to a 
discussion of the point whether the Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, 
empowering the Provincial Government to levy an ungraduated tax of Es. 30 per 
annum on all trades, professions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and therefore ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. Nahni Ranjan Sarker^ 
Finance Minister, moved that the Finance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. Eaja Bhupendra Narayan Stngh Bahadur of Nashipur, rising 
on a point of order, maintained that the Bill was ultra vires of the Piovincial 
Legislature. He contended that the tax proposed in the Bill was not a tax on 
profession, callings, etc., but was a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 
professions, callings, etc., such income also including the income a man might 
derive fi*om sources other than his profession or calling, etc. He maintained that, 
as it was a tax on income, it came within the spheie of Federal Subjects, and 
therefore, the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. 0, 6'. Ormond 
(European) suggested that since differing views were being expressed in the matter, 
he would like to suggest, as a practical proposition, so that the Government might 
not be in difficulty after they had begun collecting the tax, that they might before 
enforcing the provisions seek the views of the Fedeial Court. Prof. Humayun 
Kahir suggested that some changes in one of the clauses of the Bill might 
meet the difficulty. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, maintained that 
the very fact the Bill sought to impose a flat rate, an migraduatcd tax, 
showed that it was not an income-tax. Next day, the 10th. May, giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar of Nashipur, 
the President, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter, said that the matter was not 
free from doubt. But he would like to give the matter the benefit of doubt and 
rule in favour of the Bill being not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The 
announcement drew repeated applause from the Ministerial benches. The House 
then proceeded with the consideration of the Bill. Mr. Lalu Chandra Das 
(Congress) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion thereon by the 30th July 1939. His motion was los^b without 
division. Mr. Humayun Kahir moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of nine members including himself. This motion, too, was 
lost without divi^on. Mu Lalit Chandra JDas’s amendment to restrict the 
operatmn of the Bill within the city of Calcutta was also lost without division. 
Mr. Humayum Kabir then moved that the Bill shall not remain in fore^ for 
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more than one year from tlie date of commencement. The motion was put to vote but 
was lost by 18 to 20 votes. The Con gi ess Paity and the Piogiessive party voted for the 
motion, 5 members of the Coalition Party and Pai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Bose 
(Progressive Party) remained neutral. Next day, the 11th. May, the Government 
sustained a defeat over an Opposition amendment, moved by Baja Bahadu? Bhu- 
pendra Narayan^ Stnha, Leader of the Progressive Paity, imposing a tax on trades, 
callings, professions and employments. The amendment was earned by 25 to 22 
votes. The amendment sought to make some verbal alteiations m a particular clause. 
All the other amendments moved to-day were lost. The House divided on two 
occasions. When an amendment standing in the name of Mr. Ntir Ahmed -was 
pressed to a division, Eai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjee, who had support- 
ed it, however, remained neutral. The hon. Mr. N, B ^ Barker, Finance Minister, 
while refusing to accept the amendments to the Bill, said that the scheme sought 
to bring in money with the least amount of expenditure. By the imposition of 
this tax nobody would be haid hit. Nexday, the 11th. May, the Council passed the 
Finance Bill. Eeplying to the criticisms by the Congress party, the hon. Mr. Nahm 
hanjan Barker, Finance Minister, said that the previous day the Congress Party 
by exploiting the European gioup made certain changes in the Bill. He would 
have to go to the lower House again in respect of the same, but that would not 
very much delay the imposition ot the tax. 

The House next passed the Bengal Excise (Amendment) Bill. The Calcutta 
Police (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Assembly yesterday was laid on the table. 
The Council adjouined till Wednesday next, the 17th. May, when it also passed 
the Calcutta Municipal Amendment and Validation Bill, the Bengal Tenancy (Second 
Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamps (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Lower House. 


Non-official Bills 

ISth. MAY The Council dealt to-day with non-official Bills. Of the ten 
measuies on the agenda, only one was passed, The House resolved to circulate six 
ot the Bills for eliciting opinion One Bill was “killed” and one was withdrawn. 
As foi the other, a motion -was moved referring it to a Select Committee. The 
House adjourned for the day befoie it had concluded discussion thereon. The 
Bengal Bural Poor and Unemployed Behej Bill, 1939 was passed without a division 
as amended by the Assembly. The following aie the measuies m the case of which 
circulation w^as decided on : (1) The Bengal Public Demands Becovery (Amend- 
ment Bill, 1937, seeking to amend the Bengal Public Demands Eecovery Act, 1913 
so as to piotect honest debtois fiom detention in civil xuisons and to confine such 
detention to debtors pioved to be lecalcitiant oi fiaudulent and dishonest; (2) the 
Bengal Juvenile Bmoking (Airundmcnt) Bill, 1938,(3) Bengal Food Adultera- 
tion (Amefidment) Bill, 1938, seeking to amend the existing Act in Older to make 
it elastic enough, so that no leal offender can escape the punishment prescribed 
bv the law; (4) the Btnqal Suppression of Immoial Traffic (Amendment) Bill, 
1938, seeking to effect" a slight change in the definition ot brothels ; (5) the Bengal 
Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill, 1938 ; and (6) the Bengal Land Alienation BilL 

Eising Tide of Communalism 

19th. MAY The need tor taking eaily steps to “stop the rising tide of eommu- 
nalism” in Bengal and to this end, substituting separate ^ communal electorates by 
joint electorates with leseiTation of seats for the minorities, was emphasised in a 
resolution moved by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) to-day. Mr. Das 
moved that an addiess be presented to his Excellency the Governor of Bengal, through 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to recom- 
mend to the authorities concerned that veiy early steps should be^ taken in this 
behalf. Mr. Das stiongly condemned the activities of the Bengal Ministry, and par- 
ticularly the utterances of the Chief Mnister as bcing^ responsible for lOusing com- 
munal passions. Piof. Humayun Kabtr (Krishak Pioja) said that the policy of the 
British Goverament had always been to set up one community against another in 
India in their own interest. This policy of ‘divide and rule’^ was responsible for 
the present state of affairs in the countiy. But he did not believe that any useful 
purpose would be seived by appealing to others to settle the differences existing 
betw^een the two great communities. The hon’ble Khwaia Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister, relying, repudiated the charge made against the Ministry and the Chief 
Minister. He contended that compaied to the conditions prevailing in piovinces like 
Bihar and the U. P., the people in Bengal were living in amity and peace. “It 
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appears to the Government”, remarked the Home Minister, “Jdiat there is a deliberate 
move to stir up communal passion by some interested parties especially the Natio- 
nalist papers, and those who are now directing the activities of the Congiess in 
Bengal. In spite of the activities of newspapers and Congressmen, the Government 
had been able to maintain peace and order in the province. He apprehended that if 
the House adopted the resolution, it would rather help in accentuating the communal 
differences. The Government would welcome criticisms of their actions, but surely 
nobody could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subject matter of 
discussion in the House. The Government, however, would not take part m the 
discussion, and would simply forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; because it was a matter which was not the immediate concern of the 
Local Government. Mr. Has’s resolution was lost without a division. 

Indian Immigration into Burma 

The Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed, deciding 
to present an address to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal thiough the President, 
Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the Government of India protesting strongly against the Government of Burma’s 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration. 

Mr. LaUt Chandra Las moved a resolution recording the Council’s complete 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the Biitish Government to amend the 
Government of India Act 1935, with a view to concentrating all powers, in the 
event of a war emergency, in the hands of the Central Government. But the Council 
adjourned till the 22nd. before the motion was taken into consideration. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

22nd MAY to 28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi- 
deration on the 22nd. May. Dr. R. JT. Mukherjee made a stringent criticism of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opini- 
on theieon by the 30th June, 1939. “It is part of a larger scheme to reduce the power of 
the Hindus all over India because the Hindus and specially the Bengal Hindus have 
been the foremost in the fight for the freedom of their country. But was politics a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, asked Dr. Mukherjee, “and of infant heads ? 
The great Moslem majority of 55 per cent, dwindled into 25 per cent as tax 
payeis and further shrank into 12 per cent, in the sphere of higher education and in- 
to similar positions of minority in the sphere of independent profession, legal, medi- 
cal or commercial. An important phase of woi Id-politics was fought out on the 
principle of “No representation, no taxation” and led to the emergence of the United 
States of America. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their representation in 
proportion to taxation, a separation of Hindu Bengal from Moslem might be inevi- 
table. If the Moslems must separate from Hindus at elections and sat separately in 
the Legislatiue, let them separate in education and other maters, let them part with 
their purses”. Next day, the 23rd. May, opposing the hon. Mr. Nahm Ranjan Barker's 
motion that the Bill be taken into consiaeiation, Mr. LaUt Chandra Das (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Das said that the princi- 
ple underlying the Bill was obnoxious and there was no justification. He pointed out 
that the facts and figures given on the previous day by the hon. Sir Nazimuddin 
were wholly misleading. Mr. H, C, A, Hunter, Leader of the European Group, 
maintained that the system of separate electorates would not have the bad results 
predicted about it. On the contrary, it should tend to eliminate communal strife. The 
Euiopean Group agreed that consideration should be given to the important factors of 
numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also held the view that any 
considerable party majority in the Corporation was an evil and that only by the 
abolition of that considerable majority could the welfare of the city be properly safe- 
guarded. Their gi’oup supported the motion. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, Deputy 
President of the Council, criticised the attitude which the Hindus had taken up with 
regard to this measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a peiqudiced 
mind and did not try to realise the attitude of the Muslims. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim, Leader of the Coalition Group, said that he did not like separate electorates 
but he felt that theie was a necessity for Muslims for working separately at piesent. 
Prof. Humoyun Kahtr (Krishak Praja) criticised the line of argument of Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim that separate electorates were bad and yet it should be worked and 
maintained that it was in its interests that British imperialism set up one community 
against another. Affairs in the country at present were most deplorAle, but the only 
solution of that problem was the creation of an atmosphere in which the two com mu- 
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nities might realise the stupidity of their action in standing separate from each other. 
He maintained that their ^ salvation lay in the unity of interests of 
Hindus and Muslims. ^ Continuing his speech on the next day, the 24th. May, 
Prof. Kabir reiteiated his opinion that separate electorate afforded no protection to 
the minority community and pleaded for me acceptance of his toimula, which pro- 
vided for joint electorates ^Ylth the condition that every successful candidate should 
secure at least twenty-five per cent of the votes cast both by the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Prof. Humayun Kabir said that it was the fiist duty of the Government 
to do everything which promoted good lelationship between the different eomniii- 
nities.^ He appealed to the Chief Minister, as the head of the Government, not to do 
anything which might accentuate the differences existing between the two great 
communities. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. IC, Faslul Hnq, 
said that he had never put ^ himself forward as a Congress candidate. But some 
years back, while one party in the Congiess suppoited the candidature of his lival, 
he thought it^ was open to him to get the support of the othei section. There was 
no need for him to sign any Congress creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the Congress (ironical cheers fiom the Opposition). He had been so for 
more 'than twenty-five years. But later he seveied his connection wth the Congress 
along with Mr. Jtnnah^ the late Mr. Mahomed Alt) the late Mr. Saukat Ah and 
otheis because “they weie thoioughly convinced that the Congiess was indulging ni 
communalism of the woist kind.” (Ciies of ‘question’, question’, from the Congress 
benches). The Chief Minister said that under the present circumstances in India, 
sepal ate electorates tor the vaiious communities were the only solution. At the piesent 
moment, he remarked, the opinions of diffeient communities were so sharply divided, 
and prejudices were so strong in the mind of one commimity against another, that 
theie could be no alternative to sepaiate electorates. He asserted that the Bdl might 
not be acceptable to Calcutta Hindus, but it was acceptable to Hindus outside Calcutta. 
Eegarding threats of civil disobedience, he said that if any unconstitutional agitation 
was staited, they would know how to meet the situation. He declared that the Con- 
giess administiation of the affaiis of the Corporation had been most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters right. At this stage, there were inteiTuptions from the 
Opposition and the Chief Ministei flared up and said : “We want to turn the Congress 
out”. Next day, the 25th. May, the House ^reedto take the Bill into consideiation, on the 
motion of the hon, Mr. Nahnt Ranjan Barker, Dr. Radha Kurind Mukerjee^s amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon was i ejected 
without a division. Altogether six speakeis paiticipated in the debate, including two 
Ministers, Mr. H, 8, Suhrawardy and hlr. Nahm Ranjan Sarkar, Mr. Saiker said 
that he peisonally felt that a just treatment had not been meted out to the Hindus, He 
said that by giving the Hindus three moie elected seats it 'would be possible to pacify 
the resentment expressed by the Hindus throughout the piovmce, it not to satisfy all 
sections of them. This could be done without m any Tvay afiectmg the stiength of 
representatives of the Muslim community in the House. Hefeirmg to the demand for 
the resignation of the Caste-Hindu Ministers, Mr. Barker smd that he did not consider 
that the stage had come when the extieme steps of lesignation should be taken. The 
provisions of the Bill weie severely ciiticised by Elhan Bahadur Sheikh Mahomed Jan 
of the Coalition Party. He sounded a note of warning to the Goveniment against 
the danger of the intioduction of separate electorates with legaid to the Calcutta 
Corporation. He stressed the necessity of satisfying the demands of the Hindus by 
giving them two or three additional seats. Mr. Ranjit Pal Ckoudkury (Congiess), 
welcomed the “threat of retaliation” held out by the Chief Minister on the previous 
day, because such a threat would compel the disintegrated Hindus to combine for 
the sake of self-preseivation. The Bill was taken up for consideration clause by 
clause on Monday, the 29th. May, when for the third time the Government sustained 
another defeat by 21 to 20 votes on the amendment moved by Khan Sahib Abdul 
Hamid Choudhuiy (Coalition). By this amendment the Khan Sahib sought to reduce 
the number of 8 nominated seats to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 ot clause 3 of 
the Bill, in the proposed clause (b). The Knshak-Praja Party, the CongTess 
Party, the Progressive Party and the mover (Coalition) voted for the motion. 
The House then adjourned and re-assembled on the 14th. June and resuming coii- 
sideiation of the Bill, dealt with only one non-official amendment seeking to in- 
ti odiice certain principles on which the Government should fill up the four nominated 
seats in the Corporation. The amendment was, however, lost. Next day, the 15th. 
June, a strong reproof that no member of the House, whether a Minister or anybody 
else, should interrupt another member who did not give way, was administered by the 
hon. Mr. S. G, Mitra, President when Pro! Humayun Kabir was interrupted by Mr, 
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H S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour. Discussion on the Bill was then conti- 
nued. Five non-ofiicial amendments weie moved to the clause regarding 
nomination, but all of them were rejected. The House then adjourned till 
the aotli. June when by 35 votes against 15, it rejected an amendment of Pi of. Huma- 
yiin Kahir, which wanted to retain the system of joint electoiate under certain 
conditions. The amendment provided that a Hindu or a Mahomedan candidate, in 
order to be declared duly elected, must secure not less than 25 per cent of the 
votes cast by voteis of his own community and not less than 10 per cent of the 
votes cast by voters of the other community. Prof. Kabir claimed that if his 
formula was accepted by the House it would go a long way towards solving the 
communal problem that had assumed such alarming proportions to-day. Under 
the existing Calcutta Municipal Act, there were joint electorates in which Mahome- 
dan seats weie reserved But the amending Bill now under discussion sought to 
do away with the piesent system and have separate electorates for the Mahomedans. 
If his amendment was caiiicd then they would have joint electorates for the whole 
of Calcutta and would at the same time have necessary protection for the minoiity 
communities. It was desirable, the speaker emphasised, that ouly such persons 
should be returned who enjoyed the confidence of all the communities. Khan 
Bahadur Satyed Muzzamuddin Hosatn (Coalition) and the hon. Mr. Tarmzuddin 
Khan, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed the amendment. Next day, the 
21st. Jane, the Council dealt with four non-official amendments to Clause III of 
the Bill relating to the system of nomination. All the four amendments which 
sought to make an allotment of the four seats available, as a result of the 
acceptance by the House of Khan Saheb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury's amendment, 
reducing the number of nominated seats from eight to four, were negatived. The 
fiist amendment moved by Khan Saheb Abdul Hamid Chaudhury, which sought to 
give three of these four seats to the Scheduled Castes to be reserved for them in 
the general constituency and one seat to the Mahomedans was negatived by 31 
against 25 votes. The Congress Party, the Progressive Party, the Kiishak Praja 
Party and one nominated member voted in support of the amendment, while the 
Coalition Parly and the European Group voted against it. The three other 
amendments moved by Mr. K, K. Butt^ Mr. i?. Paul Choudhury and Mr. 
L. C. Bas were lost without a division. Next day, the 22nd. June, bailing 
the change that the clause had undergone following the acceptance of Khan 
Sahib Abdul Hamid Chaudhury' s amendment, all other non -official amendments to 
the clause weie negatived. An attempt on the part of non-official members to make 
an allotment of the four seats released out of the nominated bloc failed and the 
Clause was passed with the only modification relating to the number of nominated 
seats. An amendment moved by Prof. Hitmayun Kabir, seeking to laisc the number 
of elected seats fiom 85 to 99, was lost without a division. By another amendment 
to Clause V of the Bill, Prof. Kabir wanted to do away with the provision for 
separate electorates and increase the number of Muslim voters. Prof. Kabir thought 
that any Muslim paying rent should be treated as a voter. He also emphasised that 
adult franchise should he introduced as that would in ci ease the number of Muslim 
voters in the city. Eeplying, the hon. KInvaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that there could be no question of adult franchise for local bodies, specially 
municipalities where the whole principle was based on the fact that those who paid 
for the upkeep of the city should have a say in the matter of the administration of 
the affairs of the city. He said that the Government proposed to deal with the 
question of lowering the franchise and with that object in view they proposed to 
introduce a Bill veiy shortly and when the franchise was lowered the number of 
votes would become more. Prof. Kabu^s amendment was negatived by 35 against 12 
votes. Mr. LaUt Chandra Bas also moved an amendment seeking to delete the 
provision for separate electorates. The amendment was lost without a division. Prof. 
Kabtr by another amendment wanted to add a new provision to Clause V that 
eveiy woman shall be qualified as an elector of the women^s constituencies and evciy 
Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector of the Indian Chiistian consti- 
tuencies. The amendment was rejected. Clause V of the Bill was still under consi- 
deration when the House adjourned till the next day, the 23rd June, when opposition 
amendments urging repiesentation of Indian commercial interest on the Calcutta 
Corporation weie rejected. Clause 5 of the Bill, laying down qualifications for fran- 
chise, was thereupon passed with only a verbal modification. Prof. Humayun 
Kabir (Krishak Proja) severely criticised the Ministry for ignoring the legitimate 
claims of Indian commercial interests in the City to be represented on the Calcutta 
Corporation. Pie pointed out that the European community had got more seats in 
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the Corporation than they Trere entitled to get The amendment was pressed to a 
division and negatived by 33 against 14 votes. Mr. Naresh Nath Miikherp of the 
CongTess Paity also moved an amendment pressing the claims of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, the Muslim Chamber of Commeice and the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce for representation in the Calcutta Coipoiation. Mr. Scott Kerr 
(European) opposing the amendment lepudiated the suggestion that the Europeans 
had a larger lepresentation than what they 'weie entitlecf to get. He said that the 
Eiuopeans paid 15 per cent of the consolidated rates and also paid, in addition to 
that, licence fees on tiades etc. estimated at 12 lakhs of lupees pei annum. A dec- 
lease in the representation of the Euro]-ean community would not only be unsatis- 
factory but also be unjustified. Mi. Muk‘ic7jLS amendment uas lost without a 
division. Clause 6 of the Bill laying down the qualification for election as Chun- 
cilloi was under consideration when the House adjourned till the 27t{i. June, 
when the third reading of the Bill commenced. Previous to this, the second 
reading was passed. The only amendment moved by Rai Manmatha Nath 
Bose Bahadur, to increase the number of icpiesentation fiom one to two 

of the Ward No relating to Tollygunj, by icducmg the number of re- 

piesentation from 2 to one of the Waid No. 31 relating to Sati>ukiir, was put to 
division and lost. The other amendments wcie not moved at all, many of which 
w^ere out of order. Next day, the 28tli. June, the Council passed the Bill without 
division. The only change effected was the leduction in the number of nomi- 
nated seats fiom eight to fom*. The Bill now goes to the Lower House again for 
its reconsideration in the amended form. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 7th. July. 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 

Winter Session— Madras— 17th. to 27th. January 1939 

The Public Health Bill 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras 
on the 17th. January 1939. A resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. Raman Menon, the Minister and conveying the sympathy of the House to the 
family of the deceased was passed. The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, moved 
the resolution, and party leaders associated themselves in paying their tributes to 
the late Mr. Menon. The House next proceeded with the discussion of the 
Public Health Bill. An Opposition amendment to exclude the City of 
Madras from the purview of the measure was opposed by the Government 
and was rejected by the House. Tha Assembly turned down an amendment 
that provision be made for election by the Legislature of representatives to 
serve on the Health Board. Supporters of the proposal expressed the view 
that the select committee had taken a “retrograde” step in substituting for 
the system of election provided for the original Bill a system of nomination. 
The Premier and the Minister for Public Health spoke opposing the amendment. 
They stressed that the balance of opinion in the select committee favoured the system 
of nominations and that it was best calculated to ensure satisfactoiy working of 
the Board, which was there to advise Government on matters referred to it and was 
in no sense intended to function as a sort of check on the Government. The 
Health Minister added that challenge was thrown out that the Government should 
shoulder the entire responsibility for working the Act and the view was expressed 
that the principle of election might result in popular representatives being saddled 
with odium for acts for which they were not really responsible. It was in the 
light of this consideration that the Select Committee had, the Minister stated, favoured 
nomination. Next day, the 18th. January, over fifty clauses of the Bill were considered. 
A few amendments proposed by the members of the Opposition, calculated to 
impiove the Bill in certain details, were accepted by the Minister for Public Health 
and carried. The main principles of the Bill as regards the controlling authorities 
and their powers, the constitution of the Health Board, its composition and 
functions, as set out in Chapter II of the Bill, the provisions relating to water- 
supply, drainage, sanitary conveniences, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intact. The House made rapid progress on the next day, the 19th. January, and 
finished consideration of the clauses. The hon. Dr. Raj an moved the thiid reading 
without a speech and the motion was carried. The Govornmeat accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Venkatasubbayya exempting conscientious objectors from vac- 
cination or inoculation in cases of notification of epidemics, provided they aaree to 
isolate themselves by conforming to resfciictions that might be imposed in this b ihalf. 
Any^ person ^ who commits a ^ breach of an undertaking given by him before a 
magistrate, in this respect, it is laid down, “shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to three months or ivith fine, or with both.” 

Estates Land Enquiry Comm. Report 

20th. to 27th. JANUARY ; — The Report of the Madras Estates 
Committee came up for discussion on the 20th. January. Moving th 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr. T. Prakasam, Minister f 


Land Enquiry 
; the Report be 
L* Revenue, (the 
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Chaiiman of the Committee), spoke for close upon two hours and dwelt on the main 
recommendations contained in the majoiity report. Mi. Piakasam contended that the 
recommendations of the Committee -weie neither revoliitionaiT nor expropriatory. Kor 
were they of a socialistic or communistic character. The majoiity lecommendations, 
he ar^eh, weie based on solid facts and weie formulated by tlie Committee to “lender 
bare justice which had been denied to ryots for some leason oi othei for a veiy lonjj; 
time,” Mr. Piakasam had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till 
the next day, the 21st January, when he reiterated his piefatory leinark that the re- 
commendations of the Committee Aveie neithei socialistic nor expiopiiatoiy in character ; 
and that they -were sought to do bare justice to the ryot which was denied to him for 
along time." “If justice is not in the tleport”, the Minister pleaded, “reject it by all 
means, and I shall not have the sbghtest objection.” Ihe House took up the discussion 
of amendments on Monday, the 23rd. January, when a Congress meviher moved an 
amendment recommending to the Government to biing in suitable legislation based on 
the report of the Committee. The Speaker, B, Sambavnirthi, inqiuied why the mo- 
tion should contain a recommendation. This wms the foim undei “dyaicliy.” Ihe 
Government had now changed and was part of an autonomous legislatuie. The 
Piemier, Mr C. Bajagopalachan, inteivening, said that the foim of the'iesolution was 
quite collect. The Speaker said that as the executive was responsible to it the legis- 
latiiie could ask the Government or direct it to do what it wanted. Ihe Premier said 
that a lesolution of the House should be only a recommendation to the Goveinmeiit 
as the latter was responsible for initiating legislation. Unless the legislatuie began direct- 
ly to govern, and thus become itself the executive, it could only pass resolutions of a 
recommendatory character. Otherwise, the executive would become a meie peimancnt 
service and this was not the intention of the Constitution. The Sptaker agreed with the 
Premier. Next day, the 24th, January, while Congress members accoided it enthusiastic 
support, the zemindar and certain other membeis of the Opposition strongly opposed 
it. The members of the Moslem League gave it a qualified support. Mr. W, K. . 
Langley (Eui’opean group) chaiacteiized the conclusions as “confiscatory and expropiia- 
tory.” He described the repoit as a most interesting histoiial document, but like 
most history it was, he said, entirely fallacious. He contended that the authors of 
thePeimanent Settlement had held that the zamindais weie the piopiietois of the 
soil and said that “to take just one class of landownci and pioceed by the simple piocess 
of dispossessing him and giving his land to somebody else, is not statesmanship but 
simply plain confiscation.’ The Diaft bill attached to the lepoit meant “following the 
Moscow piecedent.” It w’ould depiive the Government itselt of any oj poitunity later 
on of getting its fair shaie of the lent. The piojei attitude of the Government, he 
said, would have been to conduct an impartial and compiehenshe inquiiy into the wLole 
land system of this Presidency and coiiect abuses wheie they existed. Jsext day, 
the 25fii. January, Mr. T, T, K?tshnamackart ciiticising the lecommendations observed. : 
“The mateiial collected is most valuable as a basis lor fuither enquiiy ; but the le- 
commendations, infoimed as they have been by a nariow conception of the Committee^s 
duty, are hopelessly inadequate, and w’hile they destioy the Zemindar, bung no relief 
to the worker and benefit a class which has less title to protection than the Zemindars 
themselves.” Mr. Pallam Eaju spoke suppoiting Mr. Kala Venkat Rao s amendment 
and contended that theie w^as definite historical evidence to establish that the ryot 
was the owner of the soil. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested that theie should be 
an investigation of the question by a pioper tribunal. Mr. G-. Krishna Rao and Mr. 
Saptharishi Reddiar spoke questioning the findmgs of the Committee. The evidence, 
Mr. Kiishna Eao contended, had not been pioperly weighed by the committee. Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai, criticising the Committee’s recommenaations. urged that the vario- 
us regulations, enactments and instructions should be collectively viewed. If viewed 
in parts they would not, he said, present a definite picture. Mr. Malang Ahmed Batcha 
expressed the view that theie could be no doubt that ownership of the soil vested in 
the ryot. Speaking on the next day, the 26th, January, the hon. 5li\ C. Rajagopalacha- 
nar. Prime Minister, contended that the zamindar was neither absolute owmer nor 
co-owner with the ryot of the land and was merely holder of an office uridei* the State 
collecting revenue from paiticular areas, for which he was paid very libeial commis- 
sim under the Settlement of 1802, No question of compensating the zamindar, the 
Premier maintained, aiose. Where a whole system had gone wrong, no State could 
afford to pay compensation for putting an end to that system. Zamindars might ask 
for “compassionate gi*ants or pensions” but ceitainly no compensation could be allowed. 
As for forests, what was intended by the Committee, the Piemier said, was to sec ure 
better management of these “public utilities.” The Premier appealed to the House to 
accept the report whose two caidmal points were that owmeiship of the lancl 
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was in the pattadar and that the zamindar’s “usurpation” of the State's 
rioht in respect of enhancement of revenue should be put an end to. 
Nest day the 27th. January, the amendments of Messrs. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed and 
Mahboob Ah Batg were deemed to have been withdrawn, as the members were 
absent from the House at the time of voting. The amendment of Mi. Sapthanshi 
Eeddtar was not pressed. Mr. G. Krishna Rads amendment suggesting a refeience 
of theEeport to a representative Committee presided over by a Judge of the High 
Court was rejected without a division. The House accepted the Revenue Mimster'‘s 
motion that the report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend- 
ment of Mr. Kala Venkat Rao^ commending to the Government '‘to bring in legis- 
lation at an early date on the general lines of the majority recommendations of 
the committee.” The Premier spoke supplementing his speech of the previous day. 
The hon. Mr. Prakasam replied to the debate and spoke at length, after which the 
discussion terminated, and the House adjourned sine die. 


Budget Session— Madras— 20th. February to 13th. May 1939 

Financial Statement foe 1939—40 


The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 2Cth. February, 1939. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachanar, Premier presented the Budget for 1939-40. The Budget showed a 
revenue deficit of Es. 17,27,000. The Piemier said that the actual budgetaiy position re- 
vealed a gap of Es. 42,39,000. The Government proposed to bring in two taxation mea- 
suies immediately, one for the levy of a tax upon the sale of petiol and the other upon 
the sale of electricity. The Premier pointed out that the receipts under these two 
Bills amounting to 15.12 lakhs and the enhanced duty on country spiiit (Es. 
10,00 000) in non-prohibition districts would reduce the gap to Es. 17.27. It is 
pioposed to cover this deficit of Es, 17,27,000 by the levy of a vend tax on tobacco, 
a tax on the sale of goods geneially and an entertainment tax : and necessary Bills for 
the purpose are expected to be intioduced in the legislatuie in March after the voting 
on the Budget is over. Eevenue in 1939-40 is estimated at Es. 16,23,45,000. Allow- 
ance has been made for the extension of prohibition to the Noith Arcot district 
fiom October 1, 1939. Prohibition will then be in force in four districts, coveiing 
about one-fifth of the area of the province, the total amount of annual revenue 
foregone being about Es. 65 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Eevenue account is estimated at Es. 16,40,72,000. It includes 
provision for new expenditure, involving an annual cost of about 35 lakhs and 
non-iecuiiing expenditure of about Es. 9| lakhs ultimately. The provision 
made next year under both heads together is about Es. 9^ lakhs. Capital expenditui^e 
in 1939-40 is estimated at Es. 91,34,000 of which Es. 68,73,000 repiesents remunera- 
tive expenditure. Long-term loans to agrieultuiists, local bodies and others are esti- 
mated at Es. 1,44,49,000, which includes Es. 75 lakhs for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. In addition, another provision of Es. 75 lakhs has been made for 
short-term loans to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu- 
nerative capital expenditure and long-teim loans, amounting to Es. 2,12,22,000 the 
Budget piovides for a net borrowing of Es. 150 lakhs next year, the balance being 
expected to be found from the other resources of the Government. The Budget 
contemplates also the issue and discharge, within the year, of Treasury Bills to a 
total of Es. five crores next year. 


The closing cash balance at the end of the year is estimated at Es. 43,77,000, 
taking into account the revenue deficit Es. 17,27,000, but excluding the value of 
securities in the Famine Eelief P'und and the reserve funds of clectiic systems. 
When the vend tax on tobacco, the tax on sales of goods and the entertainments 
tax aie approved by the legislatuie, and the revenue deficit is covered, the closing 
cash balance will be increased automatically by the amount realized fiom these 
taxes, which is estimated at Es. 20 lakhs in 1989-40, Assuming that they are 
levied from October 1939, the Famme Eelief Fund and the reserve fund of 
;? 5 Pected to have to their credit, in cash and securities, Es. 
51,31,000 and Es. 25,78,000 respectively, on March 31, 1939. The capital liabilities 
and assets of thepiovince on March 31, 1940 ai-e estimated at about Es 195 crores 
and Es. 32 crores, respectively, the corresponding figures on March 31, 1940 being Es. 
2U5 crores and Es. 335 crores respectively. The revenue account for 1937-38 closed 
with a suiplus of Es. 17,66,000 against Es, 2,69,000 anticipated in the revised 
estimate. As a lesult of this, and short expenditure outside the revenue account, 
the year closed with a cash balance of Es. 1,36,87,000 against Es. 1,09,88,000 
anticipated in the revised estim^. The expenditure during the year on projects 
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for which a loan of Es. 1,64,03 000, was raised in August 1937 was Es, 1,65,34,000. 
The Eevenue Account (revised estimate for 1938-39), is expected to close with a 
surplus of Es. Es. 2,43,000, against Es. 12.000 anticipated in the Budget, not- 
'nithstanding the fact that, owing to unforeseen calamities like floods cyclone and 
the failure of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to neaily Es. half a crorefor 
last year has to be lemitted. Heavy shortage occur under excise. Stamps and 
E^istiation. As against these, credit has been taken for the tiansfer of Es. 
42,55,000 from the Minor Ports Fund balances to general revenues in piusuance of 
the Act passed by the Legislatrae recently. 

Capital expenditure and loans and advances are less than the budgeted figure 
by Es. 5,22,0C»0 which is partly due to the discontinuance ot the system of pen- 
sions in respect of officers under the inile-making control of the provincial 
Government. Loans granted by the Government direct to agriculturists for relief 
of indebtedness are much less than the Es. 50 lakhs provided in the Budget, and 
the saving has been utilised for the grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Es. 40 lakhs to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. As against the 
open market loan of Es. 1,51,29,000, raised in September 1938, the total amount 
expected to be disbursed by March 31, 1939, on remunerative expenditure and long- 
term loans to local bodies and others is about Es. 2 20,90,000. The total amount 
of Treasury Bills issued during the year was Es. 1,90 lakhs, the whole of which 
will be discharged within the year. The closing cash balance at the end of the year 
is estimated at Es. 55,10,000. 

Elegtricity & Petrol Sales Tax Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House referred to Select Committees 
the Bills introduced by the Prime Mtnister for the imposition of a duty on elec- 
tricity and a tax on letail sales of petrol. The Prime Minister justified the measu- 
res and said that they were brought up in pursuance of the policy ot the Govein- 
ment to shift the burden of provincial taxation more and moie on those who could 
afford to bear it. The Government, the Piime Minister observed, had taken credit in 
the Budget for the proceeds from these two sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on the vote of the House. 

Canals and Ferries Bill 

The hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, Minister for Public Works, introduced a Bill 
further to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1S90 for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The House gave leave to 
the Minister to introduce the Bill. There being no amendment, the Minister moved 
that the Bill be passed into Law. The motion was accepted and the Bill was passed. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22iid. FEBRUARY to 24tli. FEBRUARY :-The general discussion of the Budget 
commenced on the 22nd. February and concluded on the 24th. Among the important 
points stressed in the course of the discussion by the members were the need for 
reducing the burden of taxation, the development of agriculture by educating the 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on am- 
cultural incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, the 23rd. February, among the various points urged by the members were the 
need for reducing interest charges by raising fi'esh loans at cheaper rates, the Tunga- 
badhra project, and the allotment of a larger amount for scholai*ships for Harijans. 
The hon. Mr, C. Bajagopalachanar gave a detailed reply to the various criticisms, on 
the concluding day of the debate, the 24tli. Feb. He specially dealt with the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing policy and pointed out that their lemunerative works showed a 
profit. Referring to the opposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier regret- 
ted that the agitation had developed into a legular propaganda for promoting class 
hatred, which was not good for anybody. Study of Hindustani was necessary in 
the interests of the people and he felt fliat the future generation would not find 
fault with him. 

Electricity & Petrol Sales Tax Bills (contd.) 

25tli. FEBRUARY The Electricity Duty Bill and the Motor Spirit Taxation 
Bill were passed to-day, with a few mmor amendments, after a detailed discussion 
of clauses lasting over four hours. Objection was raised to bringing in high speed 
Diesel and crude oil within the scope of the Motor Spirit Bill in the Select 
Committee stage. Elaborate arguments were addressed by the Opposition that 
the inclusion of this commodity for taxation by the Select Committee could iK>t 
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be permitted on constitutional grounds, as it went beyond the scope of the Bill 
as first introduced in the House. The Piime Minister contended that the taxation 
of crude oil was compr^endcd in the original Bill, as it was a form of motor 
spiiit like petiol and came rightly within the definition of motor spiiit. Even- 
tually, the Speaker ruled out the objection, declaring that “though in defining 
the term ‘motor spiiit’ the old Bill referred to a commodity oidmaiily used as 
motive power for motor vehicles, yet the tax was not on sales of motor spiiit used 
or sold for pui*poses of motor vehicles but on all sales ot motor spnit used ox- 
sold, whatever the purprse.” Amendments moved by the Opposition with a view 
to excluding "Diesel and crude oil’ from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for third reading, the Prime Minister expressed the hope that ‘‘as a result of 
this taxation, we will not be in want of resources to do senuce to the people”. 
He sought the blessing of the members ‘not only for the final passage of the 
Bill but also in the enforcement thereof.” The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again on the 15th, March. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

15th. to 30th. march Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th. March and continued for the next twelve days. The Government’s land 
revenue policy was criticised by Mr. Appadurai Pillai, by means of a cut motion 
under the Land Revenue demand. Replying, the Hon. Mr. ^ 2\ Prakasam said that 
the Government would not take much time to place in the shape of a Bill 
definite proposals for the revision of the land levenue system. The Government, 
Mr. Prakasam informed the House, had fully considered the suggestion for the 
adoption of “a sliding scale of assessment” and it was not likely that they 
would adopt that system. The debate lasted full four hours and after the Revenue 
Minister had leplied, Mr. Appadurai Filial withdrew it. expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant tor Land Revenue was 
then voted. Next day, the 16th. March, dealing with the Excise demand, the 
discussion on the token ‘cut’, which was eventually not pressed, largely turned on 
the Prohibition policy of the Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make up which the Ministry had to resort to additional taxation. The Prime 
31ini$ter maintained that Prohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the financial stringency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the list of ‘dry’ districts. He asked the critics to read the reports of the Collectors 
concerned without ‘Opposition bias.’ Referring to the Sales Tax Bill, the Prime 
Minister vigorously defended it, stating that it was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 

financing of the Provincial Government; and it was in pursuance of the consi- 

dered policy of the Ministry to shift the burden of taxation more and more 
from the villager to the townsman. “We do not hide our objective and we are 
piepai*ed to proclaim it from housetops”, declared the Prime Minister. We are 
going to levy the Sales Tax, in spite of the terrible opposition we are faced 
with. We are prepared to become unpopular and be turned out of office, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the poorest and robbing them of their 
money to run the administration. It is no use asking the food producer to pay 
as much as ten to twenty per cent of what he raises, and allowing the merch- 
ants and traders to refuse to pay even one pie out of one rupee.” The Prime 

Minister’s speech was heard with rapt attention. In the result, the cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Excise was granted without a division, as 
also the Demand for Stamps. Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted the 
demands for grants under the heads—Forests, Registration and the Motor Vehi- 
cles Acts, The Opposition, by means of token ‘cuts,’ raised a discussion on the 
polny pui'sued by the Government in these departments. The Ministers replied 
criticisms ; and in the result, the reduction motions were 
withdi-awn and the grants were made in full. On the next day, the 18th. March, 
by^ a token ‘cut motion, Mr. Mahmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
irrigation policy of the Government. Member after member from the Opposition 
belonging to the Andhra districts urged the Government to expedite the 
Tungabhadra Project and to devote greater attention to minor irrigation works The 
Minister for Public Works pointed out that the Government were doing everything 
in power to push through the Tungabadra Project. “I have not allowed the grass to grow 
under my feet in regard to this subject”, Mr. Yakub Eassan observed. ‘ If an 
agreement has been reached between Madras and Hyderabad, it has not been 
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done without great difficulty, he added. Mr. Schamnad did not press his ‘cut’ 
in view of the sympathetic ^eech of the Minister, who replied to ail the 
points raised by the members. The House then pioceeded to consider the grant 
tor General Administration. Sir A. T, Fanmrselvam^ w’ho moved a token ‘cut’ 
in the Demand, charged the Government with bein^ undemocratic, and “with 
partiality, imfairness to and ungentlemanly treahnent of their political opponents”. 
He referred in paiticular to the Go^’ernment attitude towards Mi, E. V. Eamas- 
wami Naicker. Sir A. T. Panniiselvam’s attack on the Ministry occasioned 
frequent interruptions and points of oider from the Tieasuiy Bench. The Spea- 
ker himself intervened more than once ; and at one stage he declared that it was 
hardly consistent with the dignity of the House to hurl allegations at the 
Ministers in an offensive manner, exceeding all pailiamentauy limits. The 
House had not concluded the discussion when it adjourned to meet again on 
Monday, the 20th. March, when after over four houis' debate, it voted the grant for 
jSImisters and General Administration. In a lengthy reply, lasting ninety minutes, 
the Prime Minister answeied the criticisms of the Opposition seriatim. There was 
nothing wrong, the Piime Alinister maintained, in the Ministry owing allegiance to 
an outside authority like the Congress High Command. “It is on the Congress 
label that w^e ^vere elected, and the electorate is entitled to expect us to fulfil the 
policies and progi*ammes laid down by the Congress High Command.” The Prime 
Minister observed that he was only sorry that the Opposition, instead of being 
thankful for the existence of an outside authority like the Congress High Command, 
to keep up the purity of Party Government, had made a grievance of it. ‘‘This 
jProvince will be lucky”, he emphasised, ‘‘so long as it continues to be governed by 
a Party which will have the high ideals and principles with which our Party has at 
present to act. I claim that we have been acting as justly as it is possible for a 
Party Government to do. I do not think that we have anything to be sorry for and 
anything to make a confession about.” Adverting to the Opposition’s attacks of 
partiality and unfairness on the part of the Ministry in the treatment of political 
opponents, the Prime Minister drew pointed attention to the “scuinious writings and 
speeches” against them. * We are exhibiting an amount of patience, which should be 
a wonderment to the world”, the Prime hlinister said. “We do not want to run a 
battle with our opponents. We want to get large objects attained,” the Prime 
hlinister added. “In striving to attain them, we have acquiied an amount of 
patience which can stand all the scurrility indulged against us,” The Prime 
Minister claimed there was hardly any repression of the Opposition agitation. But, 
he said, when opposition to Government had developed into activities calculated to 
rouse communal hatred and make ordeily government and national progress im- 
possible, the Government had necessaiily to follow their present policy. Mere 
expiession of political opinion as such, he pointed out, w^as nevei penalised nor was 
there any invidious treatment of man and man, the only distinction made being 
between “nuisance” and ‘‘expression of political opinion”. The communal cry, the 
Prime Minister was disposed to think, was lather over-done. “We will land our- 
selves in utter hopeless retrogiession if we allow it to become the daily 
fare in the Legislature” he declai*ed. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s attacks on 
recent appointments to Selection Posts, the Prime Minister characterised as 
thoroughly unfair and unhealthy, and positively harmful, “If such dangerous 
misehid” was persisted in, it would lead the country backwards and 
make them less fit for Self-Goyenament”, he said. The Prime Minister 
concluded by defending the Minister’s recent threat of lesignation on 
an extra-Provincial issue, following Gandhiji’s fast. It was not out of mere fun, he 
said, that they wanted to resign ; but because it would not be possible for them to 
function if the crisis was not solved in a particular manner. It was certainly not to 
trouble the Opposition to take over our position, he humorously added. The ‘cut” 
motion was piessed by Sir A, 2\ Panmrselvam and rejected by the House without 
a division The grant was made in entiiety. The demand for Legislative Bodies 
was next discussed and passed. The token *cut,” by which a discussion was raised 
as to the privileges of the House, was in the end withdrawn. Next day, the 21st. 
March, Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, Administration of Justice, 
and Police, were voted. The demand for District Administration was disposed of in 
less than half an hour, the speaking being confined to the mover of the token ‘cut’ 
and the Revenue Minister. Pl'actically ^e whole of Mr. Frakasam's reply was 
devoted to the examination of the Opposition plea for more and more communal 
representation m the Services. Mr. rrakasam deprecated the^ ceaseless talking of 
communal claims and, quoting the example of Great Britain, he said that no 
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Leo-islature could claim to be democratic, if the attention of the Opposition centred 
round jobs and appointments and was not directed to the general good of the 
people at large. The discussion on the grant for Judiciary served to elicit an im- 
portant statement from the Piime Minister on the question of the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 
the piinciple underlying the demand for refoim. He contented^ himself ^ with stating 
that the time was not opportune for an experiment of the kind straightaway. It 
would now prove a costly luxury and law’s delay— associated with civil courts — 
ml»-ht be increased to “scandalous” proportions if these courts were to dispense 
iustice in criminal cases also. While maintaining that nothing had been done by 
the Government which justified a change in the existing system, the Premier pointed 
out there was little chance of a tair trial being given to the suggested refoim at the 
present time when they were faced with frothy political issues. “All sorts of 
motives” he said, “would be attributed to us and our failures would become targets 
of attacks.” He therefore, pleaded that they should wait till they could take on the 
work of overhauling the system as a whole. Referring to the complaint of the 
absence of Muslim representation on the High Court Bench, ^ the Piime Minister- 
declared m emphatic terms ‘‘that this Government had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the appointment of High Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.” The Jails demand occasioned a heated debate on the treat- 
ment of anti-Hindi prisoners. Both the Minister for Law and the Prime Minister 
gave tire assurance that pnsoneis, whatever their politics, could always expect fair 
and humane treatment at the hands of the present Government. Speaking on 
the Police demand, the Pr^me Minister referred to “the plenty of good and 
useful work”, which the C. I. D, had now to do, and justified the need for the 
retention of the Presidency Police Reserves, untill the Government were 
in a position to “discover a different technique” to put down violence, 
without resorting to counter- violence on the part of the Police. 

Next day, the 23rd. March, the Assembly voted the Budget grant for Electricity. On a 
discussion raised by the Opposition on a token ‘cut’, the Minister for Public Works 
made a declaration of policy in regard to development of electricity in the province in 
the future. All generation of electric energy, thermal or hydro, Mr. Yakub Hasan 
announced, is henceforth to be undertaken departmentally, no licences being issued by 
the Government in this regard to private concerns. Even the distribution of supply, 
the Minister stated, would be done by the Government themselves as far as possible, 
with a view primarily to avoid complaints from the public of neglect of rural areas. 
The Minister made it clear that it was wholl^j^ impracticable to bring power from 
Mettiir to Madras, the energy generated by this system being too inadequate to meet 
the demands even from the neighbouring districts. Madras, he pointed out, would 
have to depend for a very long time on a thermal system *, in any case the present 
arrangement by which the Madras Electric Supply Corporation supplied power to 
the City and the suburbs, could not be drsturbed until after seven years when the 
period of licence granted to them would expire. Moving the Demand for Education, 
the hon. Mr. Varkey indicated the lines of reform contemplated by the Government 
in the educational sphere. In particular, he referred to the proposed extension 
of the study of Hindustani in a hundred more secondary schools, “emboldened 
by the success that had attended the Government’s efforts during the current 
year.” A debate followed but it did not arouse much interest due to the lan- 
guage difficulty which the House was fiequently faced with. Encouraged by the 
Speaker, several back-benchers on the ministerialist as well as the Opposition side 
spoke in their respective mother-tongue. A few who preferred to speak in English, 
were persuaded by the Speaker to give, for the benefit of non-English knowing mem- 
bers, the substance of their speeches, in Hindustani, Telugu or Tamil, as the case 
might be. On one or two members showing signs of embarrassment at his repeated 
requests for speeches in the member’s own mother-tongue, the Speaker made a state- 
ment. The language problem, he observed, cannot be solved unless the Legislature is 
uni-lingual. But the best way of getting the proceedings generally understood in the 
House, is for the members and Ministers to give the substance of their English speeches 
in the Indian language in which they were most conversant. Next day, the 24th. March 
various aspects of the policy pursued by the Government in the department were 
gone into in detail by the members of the Opposition. A few Ministerialists also 
participated in the debate. Speaking as Minister in charge of Finance, the Prime 
Minister, the hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari pointed out that every effort was being 
made to obtain full value for the money spent by way of gi-ants. It was a matter 
for regret that grants bad become a source of disputation between managers and tea- 
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chers who seemed to be more interested in money than in the education of children. 
“We mutet liet ojt of this lut'’, he urged. The hdn. Mr. C. J, Varkey, the Education 
Minister, folloiv ed with a lengthy speech on Muslim education. Everything possible, 
he claimed, was beiim done foi the educational uplift of this community. The 
Ministei spoke also about the Waidha Scheme of education and the compulsory 
sUidy of Hindustani in secondary schools and defended the Government’s policy in 
this lespect. Over an hour was taken up in the discussion of a point of Older aris- 
ing^ fiom the Speakei’s insistence on the menibeis addressing the House in English, 
giving the substance of their lemaiks in one or other of the Indian languages they werc 
conveisaiifc with, foi the benefit of the non-English knowing members. ' The Speaker 
wound up the debate with an exhaustive stitement of the position and a ruling that it 
was perfectly pioper on his pait m diiectine, that evciy member who spoke in English 
should, before lesuming his seat, accommodUile the non-Eiiglish knoi\ing membeis by 
speaking for a few minutes in Tamil, Telugu or Hindustani so that the business of a 
multi-lmgual House might be cairied on with greater efficiency and to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody. Next day, the 25th. March, the Budget demands for Medical 
and Public Health w’ere granted. A piolonged debate took place on token ‘cut’ mo- 
tions intended to elucidate the policy of the Government m the two departments. 
The Minister put in a vigorous defence of the Government schemes of reorganisation 
in the Medical and Public Health administiation with particular reference to the 
standardisation of education, the extension of the honoiary medical system, the enlar- 
gement of the nuising service, and ruial health woik. Dr. Bajan devoted a great 
deal of attention to answering ciiticisms of the alleged antipathy of the Government 
in legaid to indigenous systems of medicine and to exposing ‘‘•the mischievous attem- 
pts of interested persons to discredit the Government.” “There is no use talking big 
in matters of medicine ; and patriotism and sentiment should not ovenide common- 
sense and leason”, the Minister observed ; and he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment were always piepared to encoiuage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the extent possible. Dr. Rajan’s lemarks on the working of the honoiary system 
were intended to dispel the appiehension of ciitics that the standard of efficiency and 
service in hospitals stood to suffer by the leplacement of paid men by honoraries. 
The Minister emphatically repudiated the accusation made oy one or two members 
in this respect, and maintained that appointees to honorary posts were all men of 
high qualifications and approved merit and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever weighed with the Government m making the selections. The ‘cut’ motions 
were readily withdiawn by the lespective moveis and the grants asked for were made 
in full. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 27tb. March, when it granted 
the demands under the heads Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative. Speaking on 
the Co-operative demand, the hon. Mr. F. F. Gin claimed that the Co-operative 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that with the continued 
support of non-officials, it would grow fiom stiength to strength. The Veterinary 
demand was passed in a trice, no membei rising to move a ‘cut’ The Revenue Minis- 
ter announced, during the discussion on supplementary grants, the Government’s in- 
tention to appoint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Land Tenure. 
Next day, the 28th. March, a declaration of the Government’s attitude towards stay-in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Minister during the debate on Industrial and Laboor 
Policy. Stay-in strikes, the Piime Minister observed, virtually constituted forcible 
occupation of premises and for^le possession of machinei-y ^ Such methods, in his 
view, were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to the spirit of collective bargai- 
ning. Stay-in-strikes were nothing shoit of civil disobedience of Government orders 
and it could not, in the least, be peimitted. Standing at the gates of the premises 
so as to prevent ingress and egress, lying aeioss the diive and otherwise blocking 
the way, were in no sense peaceful picketing, the Prime Minister ui*ged. “And so 
long as Labour leaders cannot guarantee peaceful picketing”, he declared, “I do not 
hesitate to say the Police are bound to be sent there to preserve law and order. It 
is difficult for me to submit to a policy which will involve physical violence of any 
kind.” The Prime Minister- added : “So long as we have the system by which 
Capital and Labour both play their part in production, it^ is absolutely essential for 
ns to secure trnist and confidence on both sides and deal justly and farrly with each 
other.” A note of warning to the Labour leaders was uttered by the Prime 
Minister in closing : “If, before we are able to introduce and establish a new order in 
our country, we proceed in the manner in which we have been proceeding, which leads 
altogether to want of confidence on the pairt of Capital, what wrll happen is greater 
and greater unemployment in our* country. I will be sorry to see the mrlls closing 
down for -^ant of trust either in the GK^vernment or in Labour.” He appealed for 
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rn-oDGration and co'iira 2 G on tliG part of Labour IcadGi s to stand f oi wbat tliGy f Git 
toT S,^ven if It should Wease their following for the moment The 
Minister for Iniustries and Labour, followed, also condemned stay-in strikes 
in uneauivosal terms. Even as a Labour leader for over two decades, who 
himself conducted several strikes, Mr. Gin said that his advice to Labour had always 
been to avoid such undesirable methods. While the workers had always the rigiit 
to strike as a last resort, a recourse to coercive processes would weaken the cause 
of Labour and definitely put them in wrong. The ‘cut^ motion was withdrawn and 
the demand for Industries was granted. The other demands under the heads 
Fisheries Miscellaneous Departments and Civil Works were discussed in detail 
and earned without a ‘cut.’ Next day, the 30th. March with the voting on 
the Famine Grant, which was reserved for the last, the discussion of the 
Budo-et for 1939-40 concluded. As many as fourteen members spoke on the 
famine conditions prevailing in several distiicts and pressed the need for 
preventive measures. The Revenue Minister recounted the enorts made by his 
Department to relieve the distress in the affected areas. “We cannot pretend,” 
he observed ‘ to have given adequate relief to all the sufferers ; but we can say with 
confidence th&t all that is humanly possible has been dons.” The Famine Committee’s 
Eeport was under the scrutiny of the Government, Mr. Prakasam intoimed the 
House The Committee, he said, had made valuable recommendations and if and 
when they were given effect to the Ceded Districts would be turned into a luxuriant 
garden, making for the prosperity of a long-suffering people. Mr. Prakasam announced 
that the Tungabadra combined irrigation and power Project and the Pennar-Kumu- 
davalli Scheme weie to be taken on hand without further delay. “When these, 
among others, are completed, I have not the slightest doubt,” Mr. Prakasam said, 
“about the economic well-being of the areas now faced with recurring famine.” 
Finally, Mr. Prakasam referred to the recent expeiiments in Electro-cultuie and claimed 
for it a great future in the field of animal health and agricultural pioduction. 
Voting on Budget grants at this stage concluded and the House adjourned. 


The Tobacco Taxation Bill 

31st. MARCH:— The Tobacco Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee on the motion of the Prime Minister to- 
day. Most of the members of the Opposition directed their main attack on 
the monopoly vend which, in their view, would adversely affect the producer. 
At least for the sake of * not killing the goose that laid golden eggs”, the 
Prime Minister gave the assurance thst he was “persuadable to accept proposals” 
in the Committee stage for changes, if necessary The Prime Minister characterised 
the Opposition fears in this respect as highly exaggerated and maintained that the 
evil effects of the monopoly vend would be reduced to a minimum by the operation 
of the principle of competition. He expressed his giatification that the Bill was 
blessed by such an important member of the Opposition as Mr. Appadurai Filial, 


Entertainments Taxation Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Entertainments Bill as it had emerged from the 
select committee. The Bill provides for the levy of a tax on amusements and other 
enteitainments the repeal of the Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Act. 1926, 
and payment of compensation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act. The amount of tax to be levied ranges from three pies to Rs. 2/-, three pics 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Rs. 2 on all 
payments of Rs. 10 or more. An opposition amendment that theie should be no 
tax on payments of two annas or less was negatived. 


The Sales Tax Bill 

Moving next the reference of the Sales Tax Bill to a Select Committe, the 
Prme Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of “an unpopular measure.” 
He claimed that many of the Opposition groups, in accepting the Prohibition 
Policy of the Government, had already given their implied sanction to the Minis- 
try for finding money to make up the loss in excise income. Situated as the 
Government were at present, with limited sources from which to tap the necessary 
funds, the Prime Minister declared that it became impossible for them to discover 
any tax as paying, elastic and satisfactory, as proposed to be levied. In view of 
aU that they had done “before undertaking this unpleasant task”, it was idle to 
think, said the Prime Minister, of any other form or taxation, and those affected 
had no alternative but to put up with what little inconvenience and disturbance 
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that might be caused to the existing order. “If we are to give this np* it will 
practically mean that we have to give up the whole game,” the Prime Minister 
added. Having fixed the ‘solid foundation” on which the Bill stood, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that it was up to the Select Committee to subject the provi- 
sions to a thorough examination and modify them to the extent possible. Mr. 
Abdul Hamced Khans dilatory motion to circulate the Bill for elicting public 
opinion was i ejected. The Prim'e Minister’s main proposition to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was under discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the Bdl w’as referied to a select committee. Mr, IF. K, 
M Langley, leader of the Euroiean Group, opposing the motion, characterized the 
Bill as the most unpopular measuie of taxation ever introduced in the Madras 
Assembly or elsewhere in India. He declared that the measure wns going to mean 
a tremendously heavy imposition for which he could find no justification. The 
House then "adjouiired till Monday, the 3rd. April, w’hen it disposed of four 
Government Bills. They were the Local Boards and District Municipalities Amend- 
ment Bill, the Borstal '‘Schools Amendment Bill, the Mattrmiy Benefits Amend- 
ment Bill and the Ttrumalai-Tirupathi Devasthanams Amendment Bill, 
The House then adjourned to meet again on the 24th. instant. 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill (contd,) 

24th. to 26th. APRIL The Assembly commenced the detailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day. The discussion on amendments to clauses was preced- 
ed bv a general debate,* lasting ovei two hours, on the Bill, as it emerged from 
the Select Committee. The Prime Minister argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that the rates of taxation proposed were not high and such as to 
break the back of the camel. ‘Tobacco”, the Prime Minister observed, Vas a 
sturdy camel and it will be long long before the last straw is raised on its 
strong back.” The Piime Minister added that the taxation had been properly 
rated in the Bill, with due legard to the coinage, the poverty of the coimti 7 ana 
the articles concerned. In his view, there was no justification to give any advan- 
tage to the tobacco trader. To reduce the rate would mean presentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer. ‘*For a poison of this kind, to which we can 
only extend our toleration,'’ the Piime Minister declared Tt was not right 
to give dealers a bounty. The Prime ]\Iinister announced that he proposed 
to bring in an amendment at a later stage to exempt retail dealeis of unmanu- 
factured tobacco fiom taxation, in the same manner as wholesale dealers in 
unmanufaetuied tobacco have been exempted. The Opposition moved amendments 
to drop the turn -over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for. All 
the amendments were negatived. On the next day, the 25th. April, the House 
proceeded with the third reading of the Bill. On the motion of the Premier, the 
House accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall pay a tax in each 
year on his retail sales of manufactured tobacco of Es. 6 if such turnover does 
not exceed Es. 200, and Es. 12 if such turnover exceeds Es. 200 but does not 
exceed Es. 400. If such turnover exceeds Es. 400 the tax is fixed at three per 
cent on the fiist Es. 400 of the turnover and ten per cent on the remainder of 
the turnover. All amendments to the Bill having been disposed of, the Premier 
moved that Section 17 of the Assembly Rules be suspended and official business 
be tiansacted on the next day. This was agreed to and, accordingly, the third reading 
of the Bill was taken up*on the next day, the 26th. April, when it was passed. 
The hon. Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, the Premier, hoped that he would get the 
co-operation of all sections of the House in administering the measure in the 
best manner pssible. 

Village Officers Restoration Bill 

Two more Bills, the Restoration of Village Officers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madi*as Children’s (Amendment) Bill, were passed. The first named measuie 
sought to validate the restoration of village officers who lost their offices for 
association or connexion with political movements. 

Children’s Amendment Bill 

The Children’s (Amendment) Bill gave power to- the^ Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to order, in urgent cases, the release on licence of a youthful 
offender or child detained in a certified school — a power hitherto vested in the 
managers ot the school. The Government could under the Act, order the transfer 
of a youthful offender or child from one certified school to another. To avoid 
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delay provision bad been made in the Bill for delegating their power to the 
Chief Inspector himself. The House then adjourned to meet again on May 8. 

The Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

8th. to 13th. MAY The Sales Tax Bill, as reported by the Select Committee was 
taken up for discussion to-day. The Prime Minister, moving that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declared that the measure 
was not a “rash adventure”. The Bill, the Prime Minister observed, has suffici- 
ent precedents in western countries ; and quoted the example of “three Domini- 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine States of the U. S. A., twelve 
countries of Europe and six republics of South America”, where a general sales 
tax had been resorted to. The Prime Minister contended that ^ the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting the membeis 
of the Opposition proposing to move amendments, to lein force their aiguments 
with reasons so as to carry conviction to the House. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for six months was moved by Mr. P. Khalifullah Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. W, K, M. Langley protesting against the “tremendous haste” m 
pushing thiough without enquiry a Bill, winch might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
Hext day, the 9th. May, the House by 116 votes to 36, rejected the Opposition motion 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill for a peiiod of six months. After hearing 
all that had been stated bj; the Opposition”, the Prime Minister stated, in replying to 
the debate, “I cannot refrain from saying that I am more and more convinced that it 
is just the tax that one can possibly conceive of for this poor country.” He added 
that it was a just tax also. The Prime Minister’s motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was cariied by the same ma]oiity and the House then pioceeded with the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. When the definition of the teim “dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised by Kumararaja M. A, Muthta Chettiar that the 
House was not competent to make a provision covering “buying” under “sale”. The 
Speaker over-ruled the objection holding that the provisions ot the Bill “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra viies”. The discussion was adjour- 
ned till the 11th. May when, by 102 votes to 28, the House decided to retain the provi- 
sion for the levy of a tax of Es, five a month on every dealer whose annual turn- 
over did not exceed rupees twenty thousand. The Opposition pleaded for a substantial 
reduction in the rate ; but the Prime Minister contended that the scale proposed was 
proper ; and that the amendments for reduction were sought to be pressed in a spirit 
of bargaining. “If a general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Minister 
declared, “it must be worth while ; and anything less than half a per cent on the 
turn-over exceeding rupees twenty thousand would not produce a decent amount.” 
Much of the subsequent discussion turned on the ‘ uncompromising attitude of the 
Prime Minister”, and member after member of the Opposition criticised it in connec- 
tion with the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-eighth 
of a per cent. Mr. W, K, M, Langley, who had given notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimated to the House the decision of the 
European Group not to participate fuither in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adopted^ by the Prime Minister and the Government towards 
the Opposition arguments. Since the start of the debate, Mr. Langley regretted to say, 
not only the Piemier and the Government generally have shown a complete disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themselves but any reply to any 
arguments that has been advanced has been made moie by way of assertion than 
argument. He complained that the Opposition case had been prejudged by the Prime 
Minister. Next day, the 12th. May, the Assembly voted, by a majority ot 106 to 26, 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one per cent on turnover exceeding 
rupees twenty thousand. Piactically the whole of the day, the House was engaged in 
the dis^ssion of the amendment of Mr, Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to 
one-ei^th of one per cent. Several members of the Opposition groups pleaded hard 
with the Prime Minister to agree to a lower rate. The Leader of the Opposition made 
a fervent appeal to the Government not ^ to disregard the strong public feeling roused 
against the measure. Having failed to justify it on the ground of emergency of any 
^’eat magnitude, the Prime Minister was, Mr. Muthia Chettiar warned, simply driving 
the people to despair. “If the Premier is prepared to negotiate for a reasonable rate. 
I am ready and the country is leady”, he submitted. In a speech lasting one full 
hour, the Prime Minister defended the measure and the scale of taxation proposed. 
No case, he observed, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of one-half 
ot one per cent was wrong and unreasonable and that it called for a reduction. Much 
ot the apprehension voiced by the Opposition as to the possible yield from the proposed 
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taxation, T^as, in the Premier's opinion, based on conjectures. Even on a most liberal 
calculation, not more than from a cioie to a cioie and a half could be expected, he 
said. And knowmg the lecuirina deficit in the finances due to piogressive loss in drink 
revenue, the late of tax intended to be levied could by no means be considered unreason- 
able. The Piime Ministei emphasised that they could not do any good to his province 
unless they le^^ied this tax, ishich apait from bringing them the needed revenue, 
would lesult in a jiister distribution of bin den of taxation in the piovince.^ The 
Prime ^Minister desiied the Opposition to believe that this was his caiefully consideied 
conclusion. He might be wiong, he said, but he could not be charged witli ‘obstinacy’ 
or ‘isinclmation.’ “If we get "more than a croie or a croie and a half’, the Piime 
Ministei finally remaiked, “seize me by the top-knot and demand a reduction m the 
rate. Who then can withstand the lequest ?” j^urthei, the Piime Mmistei added 
that if he made proposals for wasting this ill-gotten money, they would be entitled 
to take him down fiom the thione of thoins and put him in the piopei place. Next 
day, the 13th. May, the xAssembly concluded the consideiation of the hill within two 
houis of the commencement of the pioceedings. Members of the Opposition, except 
four belonging to the European bloc, walked out at the veiy outset, dec-lining to paiti- 
cipate m the proceedings as a protest against the “uniesponsive attitude of the Govern- 
ment.” Clause 3, the further consideration of which was left over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses were all passed without any discussion. The 
Premier spoke again at length during the thud leading, justifying the measure and the 
scale of tax. He expressed the hope that bulk of the appidiensions felt in business 
circles would soon clear and that they would find that the Bill was not a bad one. 
The indirect effects of the measure, he hoped, would be to give a healthy tone to the 
business stiuctuie in the province. Mi. Hodgsm, once again, marked his protest on 
behalf of the European group, reiterating that there was no justification for the 
proposed tax at the present time, and that in any case, the Bill in the form it was 
put through, had been badly designed. The motion that the Bill be passed 
into law w’as put to the House and carried amidst Ministerialist cheers 
and applause from a large body of visitors in the gallery and outside the House. 
The Assembly was then adjourned sxne die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Winter Session— Madras— 27th. January to 20th. February 1939 

Discussion of Official Bills 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 27tii. January 1939 with the Hon. Dr. U, Rama Bau, the Piesideiit, in the chair. 
At the outset a condolence resolution relating to the untiinaly death of Mr. 
K. Raman Menon^ the Minister, was passed. The Madras Adulteration Act (Amend- 
ing) Bill and the Bill to Amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as passed by 
the Assembly were considered and passed. The hon. JMi-. C, G, Varkey, Minister 
for Education next moved that the Bill for abolition of BiMct Education CouncilSy as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection was taken by Mr. 
N. i?. Samiappa Mudaliar to the consideration of the Bill on the gi'ound that rules 
relating to notice had not been complied with. The Premier explained that the Bill 
was circulated to all membeis as early as the 22nd instant and that should be 
deemed to satisfy the rule relating to notice. Next day, the 28th. January, the bill 
was adopted. Dr. T, S. 8. Eajan, Minista* for Public Health next moved that the Public 
Health Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideiation. Sir Muhammad 
U small, supporting, said that the Bill supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
deserved their wai*m congratulations Mr. D. M. Retd and Dr P. J. Thomas also 
spoke supporting the measure. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday the 
3Cth. January, when the Bill was passed by the House. 

Estates Land Committee Eeport 

The Estates Land Act Commitee’s Eeport was next taken up for discussion. The 
debate was continued till the Srd. February, when the House concluded consideration of 
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the Eeport. The motion of Mr. Jogiah Pantulu recommending to the Government 
“to bring in legislation at an early date on the general basis of the majority recom- 
mendations'’ was passed. The amendments of Mr J. A. 8aldanha and Mr. Narayana- 
swami Natdu were negatived. Winding up his speech, the Revenue Minister 
appealed to the “oppositionists to revise Iheir views with regard to the Eeport, in 
the light of facts and figmes placed by him before the House.” Mr. Prakasam. 
reiterated his contention that zamindars were not owners of the soil and that 
ownership of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and fixity of lent he said, 
weie the two vital points that had been declared and confirmed under the Permanent 
Settlement of 180S, The zamindars, therefore, could not enhance rent, nor could 
they claim ownership of land. Mr. Prakasam refuted the allegations that there 
were political motives behind the majority recommendations. He declared that 
when the lyots’ rights as enunciated by the Committee had been upheld by the 
Privy Council it was not right for members to suggest that the report smelt 
of Moscow and Communism. The Council then adjourned to meet on the 20th 
instant, when the budget was presented. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

25th. MARCH The next meeting of the Council was held on the 25th. March 
when it discussed the Supplementary Statement of Demands for further expendi- 
ture for 1938-39. On a point raised by the Prime Minister^ the President ruled 
that discussion should be strictly confined to the items and the subject-matter of 
the ^ vaiious demands and that speeches should not cover the whole field of adminis- 
trative activity or policy of the Government as on the introduction of the primary 
budget. The Ministers replied to the various points laised in the debate, the Prime 
Minister taking the opportunity of answering ciitics of the action of the Govein- 
ment in introducing the study of Hindustani in schools. The Council then adjourned 
sine die. 


May Session— Madras— 11th. to 19th. May 1939 

Entertainments Tax Bill 

^ The May session of the Council commenced on the 11th, May. Two Bills, one for 
levying tax on amusements and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the othei’ to give power to the Government to debar presidents and vice-presidents of 
local bodies who had been removed from office fiom standing for re-election fora 
certain period as passed by the Assembly, were taken into consideration and passed. 
iSext day, the 12th. May, after question " time, the Council passed three Bills, 
1 Benefit Act, the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 

and the third to amend the Tirumalai-Tirupati JDevasthanams Act. 

The Tobcco Taxation Bill 

rPT. Tobacco Taxation Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was then discussed. 
Ihe debate was continued from day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 
amendments were moved by members of the Opposition to the definitions and 
taxation clauses of the Bill Every one of them was opposed by the Prime 
and negatived by the House. The second reading of the Bill occupied 
nearly tmee hours. The third reading stood adjourned till the next day, the 16th. 
May, when after a lengthy debate, in which many members of the Opposition 
participated, the House adopted the Prime minister’s motion that the Bill be 
passed into law. 

A restoiation of viUage officers and the Children’s Act 

The Sales Tax Bn.L 

17th. to 19th. MAY The Sales Tax BiU, as passed by the Assembly came un for 
consideiation on Ae 17th. May. An Opposition point of order on ^giouKat three 
deal days notice had not been given to the members was ruled out hv the 

requirements of the rules hai been comply* idth. as 
the Bill was in the hands of members as early as Sunday. A few dilatory motions 

moved by the Leader of the Opposition and two other members weie reiected bv the 
House, Sir Frank and Sir Mahomed Usman oStog TSm ^Thf Ke 

Mtmster defended the Bill and contended that what wM sougIt to be imposed Tls 
a ]ust tax. He was much more convinced now. he said, lian ever TS that 
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the tax was a proi}er one and was not calculated to be regressive on trade. 
Xext day, the 18th. MAY, the House, after a further discussion for three hours, 

carried the Prime Minister's motion to take the Bill into consideration. The House 

then proceeded to consider the Bill, clause by clause. Members of the Opposi- 
tion moved amendments to the definition and the taxation clauses The amend- 
ments w^ere opposed by the Premier and negatived by the House. Sir K, K 
Reddt Naidu,^ opposing," said that there was countrywide agitation against the Tax. 
He characterized it as’^a “pernicious tax." The Revenue Minister. Mr, T, Prakasam 
said that the tax would never affect the poor. Dr. P. J* Thomas said that if 
they wanted to improve the lot of the poor, it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have more revenue. In most of the western countries and America, 
such a tax w'as imposed and it could not be said that trade had been affected thereby. 
Next day, the 19 th the third reading of the Bill was passed. All Opposi- 
tion amendments were either rejected or withdrawn ; and the Bill did not 
undergo any change whatever in this House. An hour after the commencement 

of the sitting, when the discussion of the main clauses was over and only a few 

amendments" to subsidiary provisions remained to be disposed of, members 
of the Opposition belonging to the Justice and National Democratic groups, 
eleven all told, walked out of the House. Both Mr. iV. E, Samiappa 
Mudahar, Leader of the Opposition, and Sir K* V. Eeddi, Leader of 
National Democrats, declared that no useful purpose would be served 
by continuing to take part in the further consideration of the Bill, 
having regard to the uncompromising attitude of the Prime Minister. Sir K. Y. 
Reddi' added that the Prime Minister had failed to show even ordinary Parlia- 
mentary courtesies due to the Opposition. As Sir K. V. EedU^ along with 
three of his followers, was leaving the House, tPe Pnme M/nister requested 
Sir K. V. Reddi to explain his imputation regarding the Prime Minister’s 
lack of courtesy. Sir X. V. Reddi, not responding, the Prime Minister submitted 
to the House that he was not conscious of having been discourteous to the 
Opposition at dl. The President agreed. Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir Frank Btrley 
and Dr. P, J. Thomas did not join in the walk-out. They remained in their 
seats and all the three spoke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
congratulated the Premier on his uibanity and uniform courtesy and observed 
that a lesser man than he “would have lost his temper and perhaps been ruder 
to us than we were to him.” The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Assembly 

Budget Session — Bombay — 3rd. February to 22nd. April 1939 

Discussion of Official Bills 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Bombay on the 3rd. February 1939 and continued for eighty days till the 22nd. 
Apiil. The hon. Mr. G. F. Mavlanker, Speaker, presided. Two official Bills, 
one to amend the Bombay District Police Act and the other to amend the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act were passed. The first Bill empowered the 
District Superintendent of Police to delegate, with the previous sanction of the 
Government, any of his powers to an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. The second Bill was designed to make more effective the piovision of the 
Weights and Meastires Act 1932, Hitherto, it has been found difficult to secure 
a conviction under the Act It is not always possible to prove that unauthori- 
sed, unverified or unstamped weights or measures were actually used or kept for 
use in trade. Accoidmg to the amending Bill, it is proposed that in cases where 
any such weight or measure is in possession of a trader or his employee, it 
should be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that it was In his possession 
for use for trade. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

6th to 10th. FEBRUARY The discussion of the Bombay Tenancy Bill was re- 
sumed on the 6th. Feb. Rao Bahadur G K, Chitale opposed the Bill on the ground 
that he was not satisfied with the necessity of the Bill. The state of landlords 
was no whit better to-day than that of their tenants. The Bill would only 
widen the cleavage in the relations between the landlords and tenants and lead 
to class war, Mr. Karandikar^ opposing the Bill, argued that the Bill was 
espropriatory in character. When the acquisition of prescriptive right required 
adverse pos&ession for twelve years and more, the conferment of permanency of 
tenure should have a basis of a longer period than six years. What tenants 
needed today was reduction of land revenue and harnessing of fallow lands for 
cultivation. Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar felt that the condition imposed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of permanency was too hard to be fulfilled. 
Instead of restricting the application of the law to the holders of more than 
33J acres of land, Mr. Chundrigar stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
should have been made the criterion for the application of the law. Rao Bahadur 
R» R, ^^ 0/5 pointed out that the benefits accruing to (lie tenant fell far short of 
the expectations aroused when the Congress took office. The proposed legislation 
would affect only a very small percentage of the population. He advocated a 
more radical measure on the lines of measures in other Congress Provinces. Mr. 
S, H. Jhabvala opposed the Bill 011 the ground that it retained too many safegu- 
ards in favour of the landlord to be of benefit to the tenants. He desired the 
Government to bring to bear on their outlook the spirit in which 
Mwtma GancU^i bad replied to Mr* RajBsay Macdonald in the second Round 
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Table Conference when he said that every sanad would be scrutinised if the 
Congress came to power. Mr. Jhabvala advocated a more radical measure for 
lelieving tenants. Mr. P. W* Wagh observed that the Bill was calculated to 
create dissensions and distinctions in the ranks of both tenants and landlords. 
The discussion was adjourned till Wednesday next, the 8th. February, 

Sardar Vtnchoork&r said that the Bill sought to reduce the status ot the landloid 
to a nominal one. He requested the Government not to rush through the Bill. 
According to him, it was not insecuiity of tenuie that took away the incentive^ on 
the part of the tenant to improve his holding, but the uneconomic pi ices obtained 
for his produce. Sir Chmubhai Madhowlal found in the Bill a socialistic tendency 
w'hich was being increasingly felt in the Congress, as was indicated by the recent 
Congress Piesidential election. He explained fiom his own experience that the 
relation betw'een landlords and tenants had remained cordial and would only be 
disturbed by the present Bill. He opposed the Bill in toto and re^iuested the 
Government to withdiaw the Bill. Mr. D, F, Ferreira, opposing the Bill, said 
what was needed was not a Bill of this nature but industrial development and 
rural reconstruction. While the Bill compelled the landlord to retain the tenant, 
it did not reciprocally compel the tenant to remain on the land. A good many 
agriculturists were migi*ating to industrial towns, leaving agriculture. Mr. K. iS* 
Ftrodia supported the Bill. He was surprised that in all the criticism levelled 
against the measure, no constructive su gg estions had been advanced. Spokesmen 
of landlords had condemned the Bill as expiopriatory, while others had rejected it 
as affording very inadequate benefit to the tenant class. Answering the various argu- 
ments, he pointed out that the Bill only tried to relate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The principle of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
such an interest in his holding as to create in him an incentive for improving 
the land. Next day, the Sth. February* Sir ^ A, M, K, Dehlavi said that both 
landlords and tenants were opposed to the Bill. When there was no demand from 
the tenants, he did not understand why the Government should, with bieak-neck 
speed, rush through a piece of legislation which did not even touch the fringe of 
the tenancy problem. The Bill was at best only^ a palliative measure. While his 
Party was at one with the Congress in their desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the peasantry, it ^ as definitely opposed to the principle of “expropriation of private 
property, wnich semed to underlie the Bill.'’ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ie\t that the 
Government were intioducing a Bill, which, while it made the laiidloids panicky 
about the bogey of expiopnation, did not afiord any real piotection to the tenants. 
According to him what the landloids would lose was a mere sentimental light of 
propeity. Clause Six of the Bill, giving the landloids the right to teiminate 
‘ protected tenancy” at one year’s notice for agricultural or non-agricultural purposes, 
in fact, defeated the whole object of the Bill. The hon, Mr. Morarji Lesai 
Eevenue Minister, in reply, said that tenancy legislation was a pressing and 
imminent necessity and it was wTong to say that the tenants did not want any 
such measuie and only certain ‘‘agitators” wanted it. The pxinciple of the Bill 
W'as the piotection of tenants, and though not peifect, the Bill sought to remove 
the old unequal relations between landlords and tenants which were feudal 
in pxinciple and out of date now. He appealed to landloids to undexstand the 
spirit ot the Bill so that better and pxopei relations might be established between 
landlords and the tenants. The fixst reading of the Bill was passed by 64 to 43 
votes and the House adjourned till the next day, the 10th, February, when the 
Hon. Mr. Morarji Lesai moved for its refexence to a Select Committee. 
Mr. G. JT. Fhadke (Thana) moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
for two months for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. The amendment was 
defeated. Another amendment moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 
more membeis of the House in the Select Committee was xejected by the House. 
The original motion was put to the vote and carxied. 

The Village Panchayats Bill 

10th. to 13th. FEBRUARY The House took up on the 10th. Feb, the second reading 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend.) Bill as amended by the belwt Com- 
mittee. The Bill sought to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1938 with 
the object of “removing the difficulties which retain the development and growth 
of village panchayats and in older to democratise the constitution ot these bodies 
with a view to popularising them as far as possible.” The main changes px;oposed 
in the bill are : compulsoiy establishment of panchayats for eveiy local aiea having 
a population of 2,000 or more ; the abolition ot the system of nomination and ex- 
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officio members ; establishment of village benches for every panchayat for the purpose 
of exercising judicial powers and compulsory levy of house tax in village areas. The 
debate was continued on the next day, the lith. February, when an amendment, 
moved by Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, the Leader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
provisoes to Clause Three of the Bill, which related to what should be declared to be 
a ‘‘village” for the purpose of constituting a panchayat. The amendment sought 

that “no area should be declared to be a village without a written application 

by two-thirds of the adult population of the area,” and further that no 

areas should be declared a village regarding which the Government had 
already decided that it should not be declared a municipal town. The amend- 
ment was strongly oi^posed mainly on the ground that it was “undemo- 

cratic” in principle. When put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 
Four of the Bill was under consideration when the House adjourned till Monday, 
the 13th. February, when fifteen members of the Muslim League Party led by Sir A. if. 
AT. Dehlavi walked out following the defeat of their amendment. A series of amend- 
ments had been tabled to Section Six of the Bill which provided for reservation of 
seats on the panchayat board for representatives of women, Muslims, Harijans and 
backward tribes. An amendment that the seats leservcd for Muslims be filled up 
by separate electorates was moved by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khan, The 
Minister -for Revenue maintained that even though separate electorates were not 
provided in the Bill Muslims would not fail to secure a number of seats proportion- 
ate to their population. He cited the instance of the recent Bombay municipal 
elections, where Muslims, who were eighteen per cent of the population, had secured 
the same percentage of seats. The amendment, when pressed to a division, was 
defeated by 68 votes against 21. Mr. Jhahvala next moved an amendment that the 
provision in the Bill for communal representation be omitted. He expressed surprise 
that such a jirovision should have emanated from the Congress Government, He 
pleaded that villages should be saved from the rancour of communalism. Mr. Parulehar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector should determine the 
number of members constituting the board taking into consideration the population 
of the village and not after consultation with members of the district local boards 
as provided in the Bill. The Minister opposed the amendment and said that 
members of local boards being in touch with villages could be of more help to 
the Collector in this respect. Besides, he did not desire that the Collector should 
be the sole judge of the matter. The amendment was lost. Two other amendments 
proposing that Indian Christians also should be given reservation of scats on the 
panchayat boards and that the word “Harijan” should be substituted by “schedule 
castes” were defeated. 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

14th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Financial Statement for the year 1939-40 was presented to- 
day by the Hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe^ the Finance Minister. An enhanced fee on 
conveyances in urban areas, which may fetch a revenue of Ks. 2 lakhs, an enhanced 
electricity duty to raise Rs. 13 lakhs in Bombay city and in all probability Es. 4 
lakhs in other cities, the total being 17 lakhs ; a new urban immovable property 
tax at 10 per cent on the rateable value of such property, designed to raise Es. 118 
lakhs in Bombay and its suburbs and Es. 19 lakhs in Ahmedabad ; a sales tax to 
be levied at one anna per gallon on the sale of petrol, which will produce Es. 10 
lakhs a year, and also a tax on cross word competitions so as to produce about 
Es. 5 lakhs a year,— these are the new taxation proposals contained in the Budget. 

Bombay city and suburbs will be declared a complete prohibition area this year, 
surrendering a revenue of Es, 120 lakhs. Englishmen, Americans and Europeans 
will be permitted^ to drink under a licence. Mr. Latthe disclosed his intention to 
ask the authoiities concerned, inter aha, for a reduction in the salaries of all 
Services, including those under the control of the Secretary of State. 

As regards the sales tax, the Finance Minister announced that a sales tax was 
intended to be levied at a later date on mill-made cotton and silk fabrics, artifi- 
cial silk yarn and cloth at one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding per cent 
ad valorem which is expected to produce about Es. 25 lakhs in a full year. The 
total yield from all these sources will be Rs. 184 lakhs a year, out of a total of Es. 
220 lakhs which the Government will have to find. The total new expenditure for 
the financial year is loss of Es. 150 lakhs in excise revenue from the next year 
including Es. 10 lakhs under this head provided in the budget; (B) a new loss of 
Es* 40 lakhs in land revenue owing to the revision of settlements in accordance with 
the proposed legislation from 1940-41 onwards, including Es. 10 lakhs being at 
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present spent for price remissions ; (C) a new expenditure of Es. 45 lakhs, including 
Bs. 10 lakhs provided in the budget, for luial development ; and (D) an expendi- 
ture of about Rs. 15 lakhs on preventive nieasuies on account of prohibition. Thus 
the total cost of the progiamme wouhl anioimt to Rs. 250 lakhs. Thiity lakhs 
out ot this are being foiuid from existing revenue, with the result that Rs. 220 
lakhs of new revenue in the immediate tuturc will ha^e to be found. The new 
taxation proposals aic expected to yield Rs. Ibl lakhs. The following is a sum- 
mary of the proposals (the figuies are in thousands) ) : 

Revenue receipts ; Rs. 12,55,17. 

Revenue expenditure : Rs. T2, 83, C3. 

Revenue deficit ; Rs. 28 40. 

Debt head receipts : Rs. 35,73,55. 

Capital and debt head disbuisements : Rs. 1,35,10,08. 

Capital and debt head surplus : Rs. 02,87. 

Closing cash balance : Rs. 89,13. 

Closing free balance : Rs. 17,03. 

Mr. Latthe next dealt wdth the balance of revenue, which the Government 
would be required to find, “The total new icvenue required being Rs. 220 lakhs and 
new taxation proposals amounting to Rs. 184 lakhs, theie remains a balance of Es. 

36 lakhs still to find, w^hich prudence requires me now to make up our minds 

how to meet it.” The Government, he revealed, have under consideration control 
of forward markets through stricter and more comprehensive legislation. Taxation 
of forward business on the Stock Exchange is expected to yield six lakhs. The 

enhancement of some sections of court fees is expected to yield four lakhs and 

widening of the scope of sales tax will meet fifteen out of the thirty-six lakhs, 
leaving a balance of tw’cnty-one lakhs to be met. The meeting of this amount would 
depend on the nature of the new land legislation, which is to be brought before tiie 
House. 

The Village Panchayats Bill (contd.) 

15th. to 18th. FEBRUARY Discussion on the second reading of the Village 
Panchayats Bill wms resumed on the 15th. February. The amendment moved by Mr, 
8* F, Parulekar to the effect that power should not be vested m the collector to 
use his discretion in the matter ot leraoving any member of the Panchayat Board 
from membership except on disqualification being proved, was accepted by the 
Government, and the duty was made obligatory on the pait of the Collector to 
remove the member when he became so chsqualmed. An amendment which sought ' 
to add to the pow'eis ot the panchayat by entrusting the boaid with the duty of 
maintaining the birth and death register, was ruled out by the Speaker on the 
ground that the amendment was beyond the scope of the original intention of the 
section. Much interest w’as created when Mr. Parulekar moved an amendment by 
which the funds allowable for entertaining distinguished visitois to the village, 
were sought to be cut drastically. The Minister -in-Charge of the Bill thought that 
in case provision should at all be made in the Bill for such section it ^ould be 
sufficient, otheiwise he was for deleting the section totally. The section was dropped. 
Clause twenty of the Bill which provides that secietaiies to panchayats should be 
appointed by the Provincial Government drew keen opposition from the Opposition 
benches. Mr. Jan.nadas Mehta moved an amendment that the secretary should 
be “appointed by the panchayat which will lay down powers duties, remuneration 
and omer conditions of service subject to the approval of the Government.” Mr« 
Mehta could not find the need for the Government to foist an outsider on a self- 
governing body, By nature the section was undemocratic. Sir A, M, K, Dehlavi 
also spoke supporting the amendment. The Minister explained that the present Bill 
sought to confer wide powers on the local panchayat boards and there was great 
need for a really able man to assist the board. Mr. Parulekar suggested that at least 
the Government could have prohibited a panel out of which the panchayat may 
select a secretary. The amendment was pressed to a division and was defeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P. W. Wagh then moved an amendment to the effect that 
the panchayat bench, constituted for the tiial of civil and criminal cases, should 
not De from the same village, but that five villages should be grouped for the 
purpose and a bench of five should be constituted electing one fiom each village. 
The motion was lost. The House then adjourned till the 18th. February when it 
divided no fewer than three times in the course of the half-day sitting and only 
one clause was passed. During the discussion on Clause 39, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
moved that farther consideration of the Bill be postponed sine dte, till the Govern- 
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merit furnished detailed and exact information as to the finances of the proposed 
panchayat bodies. The Minister for Local Self -Government opposed the motion and 
said that at this sta^e the Government could not g,ive exact information on the 
matter because it related to the futm-e working of these loial bodies. He could 
only say that in Baroda State there were about 2,000 panchayats, each with an 
average resource of about Rs. 200 only, and in Mysore there were over 1,000 
such panchayats. They were working satisfactorily. In Bombay Province he expected 
each panchayat to get about Es. 500. The members of the Opposition thought that 
with such madecpLiate funds panchayats would be unable to function. The motion 
was pressed to a division and was defeated by 51 to 20 votes. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Bhole, seeking to add a proviso to Section 93 that the Provincial 
Government should contiibute one- fifth share of ‘thane’ revenue raised fiom the 
village to the panchayats, was held over for consiberation as to whether the 
recommendation of the Governor was necessary for moving it. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. to 22nd. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget commenced 
on the 20th. February and was opened by Sir A, i/. K. Lehlavi who expressed his 
and the entire Moslem world’s sympathy with the ideal of Prohibition, but it 
did not create an emergency for unjust taxation. Prohibition was itself in an ex- 
perimental stage, and in view of the political developments in the country whkh 
might call upon the Ministers to lay down their office, the launching of such an 
expensive scheme, involving the curse of many who would have to be taxed, would 
be very inadvisable. Mr. 8 . D, Saldatvala. representing the Bombay Mill-owners 
Association, thought that the budget proposals in effect amounted to doing a gieat 
wrong to effect a little good. In a city like Bombay with an international population, 
to introduce Prohibition at one stroke, was going too far, and the Government, he 
said, took a grave risk. He added that the tax on house property almost amounted 
to an income-tax and the value of property had already depreciated. In the wake 
of the recommendations of the Labour Inquiry Committee the tax on textiles was 
a hardship, and directly coiitiavened the Finance Minister’s previous assurances, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made a searching scrutiny of the ta>ation proposals, and 
said that the greatest objection to them was the encroachment of the avenues of taxa- 
tion open to local bodies. When the local bodies found their revenues curtailed 
due to the imposition of the ten per cent immovable property tax, necessaiily their 
activities in respect of piimary education, sanitation and other nation -building 
activities were^ bound to receive a setback — a contingency which (he Government 
would^ not desire. Mr. Mehta said that he would recommend the appointment of a 
committee to explore avenues of raising revenue, without in any way allowing the 
burden to be transferred to poor people. A sales tax, imposition oi death duties, 
taxing forward transactions and such like were suggested by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
for consideration by the Government. Mr. 8, H. Jhabvala welcomed the Prohibi- 
tion scheme undertaken, but the Government should, he said, go slow rather than 
starve vital nation -building activities. Next day, the 21st, February, Dr. Ambedkar, 
Leader of the Independent Labour Party, declared that it was “on the revenue 
side reckless, and on the expenditure side senseless,” Was Prohibition, he asked, such 
an urgent pioblem as to justify the new taxation proposals ? Alcoholism, he conti- 
nued, was a disease unknown in India. Drink could never be a problem here. It 
afiected only ten lakhs of people in the whole of the province. Pie asked : “Should 
you spend Rs 125 lakhs now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or pro- 
vide piimary education for your children ?” Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leader of the Europ- 
ean Gioup said that it vvas not the policy of his party to promote drinking to enhance 
the excise revenue, but in the present step taken by the Government, he could not 
help observing a reckless political gesture. A typical Congress budget, was how Mi. 
K, F, Nariman desciibed the budget. Prohibition was, he reminded the House, a 
measure on which every party had joined in approbation last year. 
Next day, the 22nd. Febmary, leprcsentatives of Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indian community opposed the Budget proposals, especially Prohibition. The foimer 
questioned the rationale of stopping diink, while the latter argued that the proposed 
taxation was unnecessary, unjust and ill-conceived, and that the Government’s policy 
reflected the “triumph of hope over experience.” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of the Madras^ Ministry as regards Prohibition, it was stated that the Govern- 
ment, hand in hand, with the ^ extension of Prohibition, should have fol- 
lowed a policy of wise and judicious handling of excise revenue. Mrs. Faiz 
Tyabji {Muslim League) said that Muslims stood for acceleration of Prohibition 
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as quickly as possible, but their opi>ositiou was only to the way funds were 
sought to be raised. Dr. Gilder^ Minister for Excise, asserted that when the Mini- 
stry promised to introduce complete Prohibition within three years, they meant what 
thev said. The repoits that he had leceived from the ‘diy” areas on the economic 
and social benehts deiived from the introduction of Prohibition were very heartening. 
The Finance Ministei had just leccived a letter fioni an economist of the Madras 
Government winch said that Piohibilion had succeeded best in the uiban areas. He 
appealed to the Opposition to extend their co-opciation in Older to make 
Piohibition a complele success. The Finance Minister, Mr. A. B. Latthe, replying to 
the Opposition ciiiicisms to the budget said that he 'was reminded of the 
stoiy of six blind men tiying to desciibe an elephant. He requested that the propo- 
sals be considered as a -whole. The discussions held so far would lead one to think 
that the Budget contained only taxation proposals. He would clear the misapprdien- 
sion that these taxes were likely to be passed on to the consumer ultimately. The 
bon. Air. B, G, Kher, the Premier, defending the budget proposals, pointed out that 
despite the enormous expenditure involved in Prohibition, the other nation-building 
activities w^ere not hampered at all. On the ments of Prohibition he had no two opi- 
nions. He exclaimed ‘‘Do not tell us of America. The case is different in our coun- 
try. Prohibition shall succeed and that too now. Piopertied people shall pay for it. 
If they pay willingly, we shall be happy. Otherwise, we will take it. 

The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

24th. FEBRUARY to 1st. MARCH The Bill to amend the Finance Act of 1932 
was taken up for consideration on the 24th. Feb. The Finance MtJiister, moving the first 
reading of the Bill, explained its scope. The main feature of the Bill -was, he said, 
provision enabling the Government to levy a tax of ten per cent on the letting 
value of houses and lands in urban areas with a view to financing Piohibition. The 
rate of electricity duty was also sought to be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it had not the eflfeet of increasing the burden on the consumeis as a class. The 
Bill also raised the stamp duty on conveyance of immovable property in urban 
aieas. The first reading of the Bill was passed to-day by 69 votes to 47. 
The Finance Ministei, answering the criticisms advanced against the provisions of 
the Bill, said that the Government had since decided to reduce the tax proposed on 
uiban pioperty to 5 per cent in the case of piopeities worth Bs. 2,000 or less in 
Bombay. In the case of propeity in Ahmedabad, the criteria for the exemption 
would te fixed later. It was also explained that the Port Trust and municipal 
buildings would be exempt from the electricity duty. The new provision in the 
Bill enabling the Government to levy a duty on persons who generated electricity 
other than under a licence, was not applicable to motor vehicles, ships in the har- 
bour and such like and the Bill would be amended accoidingly. The House then 
adjourned till Alonday next, the 27th. February, when Mr. Jamnadas Melita^ moved 
an amendment to Clause 7 of the Bill. A series of amendments suggesting 
a giaded scale of taxation in the place of the 10 per cent flat rate were 
moved by the Opposition benches, and all these were considered together 
by the House. Sir A, M, JT. Deklavt, Leader of the Opposition, moved 
for reduction of the proposed tax to 4 per cent. Mr. S. V, Parulekar moved that 
one-room tenements and tenements occupied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that when the Bombay Municipal 
Corpoiation was confronted with the problem of raising large sums for slum clear- 
ance, which was an immediate necessity and the property tax was the most fruitful 
source open to it, the Provincial Government had with this proposal for taxation 
encroached upon their preserves. Mr, Mehta graphically described the horrors of 
slum life with the resulting injury to the moral, physical and spiritual growth of 
the race. The slum dweller in Bombay had per head only 130 cubic feet of space 
as against 400 in the slums of London. Due to lack of proper housing conditions, 
infant mortality had remained very high. This “baby killing tax” 'would only per- 
petuate the pitiable conditions in slum life. He argued that it was wrong to pursue 
the policy of prohibition to the paralysation of other urgent nation-building activities. 
The Minister for Finance replied that, in the opinion of the Government, Ih:ohibition 
was the best social service for the poorer classes. In the policy they weie pursuing 
the Government had public opinion behind them. As for a graded scale of taxation, 
the Government had already declared that the rate would be reduced to 5 per cent 
in respect of properties valued at Es. 2,000 or less in the city of Bombay. The 
discussion was adjourned on the 1st. March when the House sat till a late hour and 
flftei: of thg Opposition bad expressed the protest of the Opposition members, 
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which, ho said, had been reo^istered at almost every step in the passage of the Bill 
and the finance MinisUr had replied the House passed the third reading of the 
Bill by 54 votes to 27. The Bill was then passed. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

28tli. FEBRUARY to 23tli. MARCH ‘.—Voting on ^ Budget demands for 
grants commenced on the 28th. February. Mr. Jhahvala, in moving a “cut” under 
tha head Agiiculture, brought to the notice of the Government the inadequacy of 
marketing facilities. He emphasised that the State must have its own marketing 
establishment. The Minister replied that the Government weie alive to this and had 
therefore taken up the matter. A beginning had now been made. Accoidmg to a 
survey made by some officers of the Government of India, the agiiculturist received 
40 pel cent less than what the articles produced by him^ weie ultimately sold for. 
The Government proposed the establishment of a Pricc^ Intelligence Service in 
Bombay and to appoint a Marketing Officer who would be in touch with marketing 
organisations and supply information regarding Bombay maikets and be a sort of a 
liaison officer between thi marketing organisations and the consumers and traders in 
Bombay and the co-operative and sale and multi-purpose societies in rural areas. He 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was defeated. 
Next day, the 1st. March, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on a “cut” motion under the head 
Education, sought to disapprove of the action of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, without the pievious sanction 
of the House for the scheme itself. A debate on the merits of Hindi and Hindus- 
tani was sought to be raised by a cut motion by Mr, Ah Bahadur Khan. A scries of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim League members were moved to-day 
by Mrs. Tayhji, who pleaded for better facilities in the matter of education for 
Muslim girls. The Premier assured the House that it was his ambition to make 
education available to everybody, regardless of communal considerations. For he 
thought that the sooner the right type of education was Bjiread all over the country, 
the easier it would be to introduce the reforms he had at heart. The difficulties of 
providing denominational religious education to all communities were insurmountable. 
The Government could only see that an attitude of leveicnce to all religions was 
inculcated in students. Regarding teaching of Urdu, the Premier said it was the 
policy of the Government to teach Hindustani and both Nagaii and Urdu scripts. He 
himself was learning Urdu and he was sure that no quarrel would arise on this ques- 
tion. On the assurance of the Minister, the cut motions in this behalf were withdrawn. 
The Wardha Scheme of education was again subjected to a thorough scrutiny on the 
next two days, the 3rd. and 4th. March, when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved a cut 
motion. Mr. Mehta explained that the motion was intended to disapprove the action 
of the Government in sanctioning expenses for the introduction ot the Wardha 
scheme in the province without the previous consent of the House to the scheme 
itself. He contended that before the Government adopted a new scheme, it should 
take the public into confidence and allow the House to consider the new proposals. 
Mr. Mehta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was revolutionary in intent 
and effect. Since Mr. Gandhi laid down the principles in 1937, the scheme had 
undergone at least five transmigrations in reB])cct of its ideology. There had been 
noticeable all through confusion ^ as to the objects. The scheme, ho declared, was 
not suited to cope with the requirements of modern scientifically advanced times. 
Replying, the Premier said, it would take at least 900 years to accomplish universal 
literacy in India, if the present educational policy were to bo continued. It was not 
the policy of the Government to scrap the present system outright and introduce 
the Wardha scheme immediately. The proposal was to experiment in three compact 
areas in different parts of the province. It was quite possible the scheme might 
have to undergo further evolutions. The argument that the Government was now 
springing a surprise on the House wms uncharitable. As early as March 1938, the 
House had been informed of the intentions of the Government in this behalf. 
The system itself had been before the public for the last two years. Sir A, Dehlavi 
said that the syllabus did not correlate higher education with the course of studies 
in the primary course. Besides, he asked, “why should the Government insist on 
my child being taught spinning, weaving etc r’ The motion was defeated by 71 
votes to 31 and the demand was voted for.^ The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 14tli. March, when some cut motions wore moved and the necessity 
for starting more mortgage banks in the Province was stressed by Mr. Phadke. 
The hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe said that the Government was not apathetic to the 
idea of starting land mortgage banks. Personally he would like to see that every 
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talnka in the province had its own land mortgage bank. But practical difficulties 
had prevented the fniition of the scheme. Aftei starting ten banks, it was found 
that large number of indebted agriculturists, whom the banks were intended to 
help, could not take advantage of the facility, their debts being beyond their 
capacity. Many applications for loans had therefore to be turned down for in- 
sufficiency of secuiity. As a result, a laige portion of the amount set apart for 
relief could not be utilised last year. Proviaed conditions for starting land mort- 
gage banks were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that every taluka 
would ha^e a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
cut motion was withdiawn. Nest day, the loth. March, replying to a cut motion 
to discuss the dis])aiity in the cadies of the Seigeants and "Sub-Inspectors, moved 
in^ his demand under the head “Police,” the Hon'ble Mr. K. M. Munshi, the Home 
Minister stated that the scale of pay and conditions of service of the new cadre 
would be the same as those of the existing Sub-Inspectors’ cadre and recruitment 
would be confined ordinarily to statutary natives of India. However, Sergeants now 
in sendee would continue to draw their pay and allowance on the existing scale. In 
special cases, ex-army men who were not statutory natives of India, might be 
recruited as Sub-Inspectors with certain relaxation of conditions applying to age and 
educational qualifications. Mr. Munshi also appreciated the patriotic sentiments of 
Anglo-Indians, who had expressed their willingness to be classified as Indians. 
Next day, the 16th. March, the Scheduled Class members in the House moved two 
“cuts” to impress upon me Government the inad^uate representation of Harijans 
in the Police Depai*tment. Mr. K, i/. Munshi replied that whatever the attitude of 
the previous Government had been, the present Government did not recognise 
untouchability. It had been the policy of this Government to secure fair representa- 
tion in the services for the Scheduled Classes, having due regard to standards of 
efficiency. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, the Government would not select 
him for the reason he was a Scheduled Class representative. The cut motions were 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. March, the House resumed the discussion on the 
“cut” motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, which raised a debate on the report of Distur- 
bances Inquiry Committee. Dr. Ambedkar, supporting the motion, asked the 
Government why the members of the Council of Action, constituted for the purpose 
of caiiying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades Disputes 
Bill, were not prosecuted, if the Government believed the Committee’s report that the 
Council was responsible for the occurrences on the day of the stiike If the 
Government were sure that the police resorted to firing only to the extent called 
for by the exigencies, why should not the Government place the police for tiial 
before a couit of iustice ? The Home Minister, Mr. K. M. Munshi, opposed the 
“cut.” He pointed out how the Inquiry Committee was constituted of men of 
unimpeachable character and how the terms of reference had been widened at the 
suggestion of the House at the time of appointing the Committee. The Home 
Minister then read from the report speeches of the leader of the stiike, which 
went to show that the demonstration was not against the Bill as such. The 
idea was to have “workers’ Eaj” for one day and the strike was managed by a 
set of people who believed in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist principles* 
If their methods prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of affairs would one day 
ai’ise when, at one word from those leaders, the whole of Bombay would have to 
close down. The method of these people was intimidation raised to a fine art. 
Mr. Munshi then narrated the various acts of the strikers and asserted that the 
firing was just sufficient to preserve order. An amendment to the “cut” motion, as 
well as the “cut” were put to the vote, pressed to a division and drfeated. The 
House again divided, while voting for the grant under the head “Police” and the 
demand was granted by 64 votes to 18. Next day, the 18th. Itoch, the House 
discussed cut motions under medical demand which sought to impress upon the 
Government the inadequacy of medical help provided to me poor. The pioposed 
closing down of the St. George’s Hospital (for Europeans and Anglo-Indians) came 
up for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. C7. P. Bramble, Leader of the Progres- 
sive Party when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a begin- 
ning with nation-building activities by subsidising dispensaries and providing facili- 
ties for training nurses, could the people watch, ne asked, the closing down of the 
St, George’s Hospital in the city, which was next only to London in impor- 
tance in the British Empire ? In 1933, the number of beds in Bombay City per 
thousand population was two. Now, when the population had increased from 
eleven lakhs to at least fifteen lakhs, there had been no increase in the beds in 
Jiostitals. Bramble f§It that the idea of the Government that the hospital 
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imposed on tlie premier industiy in the country. He instanced the property tax, 
the increased wages to labourers, the recent Trade Agreement, which gave privileges 
to Biitish goods imported into India. Sir A. M. Dehlavt, Leader of the 
Opposition, advocated reference of the Bill to a select committee. Mr. M, C. 
Ghta (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee, where it could be scrutinised. Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan urged that those who 
supported Prohibition should also support the sales tax. The hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe, 
Finance Minister, replying the debate, explained that a section of the House 
seemed to be under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for the purposes of Prohibition. The amount of Es. 35 lakhs to 
be raised by the sales tax, was intended to be utilised tor rural development. He 
added that the exemption of coarser cloth from the operation ot the Bill would 
defeat the purpose of the taxation. Answering the objection raised by the mill- 
owners, the Minister asked them what they had contributed to the grant of ameni- 
ties to the poor duiing their boom days, when they made 100 per cent profits. 
The first reading of the Bill was passed and the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st. April, when the discussion was monopolised by the European members, 
who had fifty-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was considered 
clause by clause. The main object ot the amendments^ was to soften the penal 
provisions. The Government accepted amendments deleting those sections which 
made offences under this Act cognisable, and which made applicable the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in inquiries into such offences. The Speaker, the 
hon. Mr. G. V, Mavlankar offered his suggestions on the question of fines to be 
imposed on those carrying on trade without a licence. The standard of fines was 
accordingly modified. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 3rd. April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making powers of the 
Government under the Act. Mr. P. M, Wagh moved an amendment that the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Bill, should 
be subject to the assent of the Assembly. Mr. A. B. Latthe^ Finance Ministej , argued 
that it would not be opposed to the principles of democracy if a Eesponsible 
Government should frame its own rules for giving effect to the provisions 
of a legislation. The Leader of the Opposition said that it was bad in principle for 
any House of Parliament to hand over unreservedly rule-making powers under 
any Act. Mr. P. W, Mullock urged that the Legislature should be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the rules owing to the number and variety of interests affected by 
the Bill. The House divided on the question, and the amendment was defeated by 56 
votes to 25. A plea to exempt from the le^, cloth of lower counts so as to afford 
relief to the poor, was made by various sections of the Opposition, but was 
not accepted by the Government. The Bill was passed by the House which then 
adjourn^. 

Agricultxjeal Indebtedness Bill 

4th. & 5th. APRIL :-~A Bill seeking to relieve the agriculturist of the burden of 
indebtedness was intioduced on the 4th. April. It will apply to agriculturist-debtors who 
cultivate lands personally and whose debts do not exceed Es. 15,000 and are not 
less than Es. 100, and provides for the scaling down of the debts to the paying 
capacity of the debtor. It is laid down that the debtor should be a member of a 
resource society before his debts may be scaled down under the Act by a Boaid 
constituted for the purpose. The object of this clause, it is explained, is to affbid 
relief to those agriculturists for whom arrangements for current crop finance can 
be made by co-operative societies. The Bill also contains provision to declare a 
debtor, whose assets are inadequate to pay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
to be an insolvent. ‘‘The economic servitude that arises from the money-lenders’ 
grip on the agriculturists”, runs the statement of objects and reasons, “gives rise 
to several evils, the chief among them being, disposal of the agiicultural produce at 
an ■ unfavourable season, and at a detrimental price.” Next day, the 5tli. April, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Bill was too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the horns. The Government should have adopted a more forward 
policy to lelieve the agriculturist, the reason for whose indebtedness was primarily 
the revenue policy of the State, the money-lender being but an accessory. Mr. 
Parulekar said that the scope of the Bill was narrow. It excluded fiom the relief 
proposed those agricultuiists who had no property and included land-owners who 
were not agriculturists. He pleaded that the agricultural labourers should come 
within the scope of the legislation. Mr. Mitha (Muslim League) observed that except 
for the provision for scaling down debts, in other respects, the Bill was 
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beneficial to the money-lender who was assured of payment of the 
dues. The Minister, in his reply, assured the House that all constructive 
suggessions offered would be consideied in the select committee. This concluded 
the" first leading of the Bill v;hich was referred to a select commitee. The House 
then adjoin ned till the next day, the 6th. April, when after considering two Bills, 
one to am^nd the Abkari Act and the other to amend the Municipal Boroughs 
Act. both of which passed through all the three readings, the Assembly adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 11th. April. 

Nox-official Ee^olutioxs 

11th. & 12th. APRIL :-“The House discussed non-ofiicial resolutions on these 
days. On the 11th, a resolution moved by Airs. Munshi recommending to the 
Government that a unifoim set of text books should be prescribed foi adoption by 
all registered schools in the province, occupied the whole day. The Prime Minister 
assured the House that the Government were consideimg the matter and the sug- 
gestion advanced in the couise of the debate would receive his attention. On this 
assurance, the mover withdiew the resolution. There was a piolonged debate in the 
House, which w as carried in many languages which the members found it difficult to 
follow. Next day, the 12th. April another non-official resolution suggested to 
the Govemment that requisite amendments should be made in the Bombay Legisla- 
ture Members^ Salaries and Allowances Act so as to require members to attend 
meetings of the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the Bouse sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
failure to do so. The Premier opposed the motion, though he said he w'as m 
sympathy with its object. He thought that the sense of responsibility of the 
raembeis and the opinion of their constituencies should be adequate checks to 
absenteeism. The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Hindu Bigamous AIaebiages peevention Bill 

13th. APRIL Airs. Lilavati Munshi introduced a Bill to-day to provide for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the province. The Bill sought 
to declaie a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a mariiage. 
The statement of objects and leasons ran thus:— -It is time Hindu society looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sufficiently 
advanced for the introduction of such a measme. If the women have to be 
laised to a status of equality with men, the institution of polygamy, w^hich moie 
or less tieats women as chattel, should be abolished. Airs. Lilavati Munshi decla- 
red that often the reasons advanced for a second maniage were pmile. The 
mover dwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the mairiages 
taking place in disiegard of the feelings of the women concerned. Mrs. Alunsbi aid 
not accept the view that a latv allowing divorce should precede this legislation. So 
long as women weie constrained to monogamy, men had no light to complain it 
the law was made reciprocal. A Muslim Member, Air. Mirza, said that the Bill 
would prove to be the Alagna Caita of Hindu w’omen. Pao Bahadur Chitale and 
Mr. Phadke opposed the Bill. The hon. Air. K, M. Munshi argued that it was 
high time social legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithakshara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelving legislation 
calculated to advance Hindu society. The motion for first reading having been 
carried, the Bill was circulated to elicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
months being fixed. 

Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill 

14th. APRIL A measure to provide for the dissolution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for three kinds of 
remeies, dissolution, declaration of nulhty, or judicial separation “according to the 
seriousness and needs of the situation” and the remedies available at the instance of 
either party to a marriage. The statement of objects and reasons says: The evil results 
of the lack of provision in Hindu society for (hvorce are apparent in the daily 
reports of suiciaes, murders, and elopements of Hindu women In each of sucn 
case, the rigidity of the marriage institution has been responsible for the result.” 
Mr. B. D. Lata (Congress), commending the Bill to the consideration of the 
House, observed that Hindu women had stood shoulder to shoulder with men 
in the Civil Disobedience days and they had been taught to think in terms of 
freedom and equality. While ideas of life and the mode of ^ thinking were under- 
going rapid transformation in the Indian society to-day, Hindu society needed to 
move with the times. Mr. B, Patel, while supporting the principle of the Bill 
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as a whole, objected to some of the clauses as being too partial to women. 
The lion. Mr. Munsht stated that the Bill was a revolutionary one, and could 
not be dealt with lightly. An obstacle to the Bill, he said, was the general 
feeling of prejudice against divorce amongst the Hindu community. He put for- 
ward the plea that Hindus should not be subjected to the misery and sordid- 
ness of modern divorce legislation. Mr, Ah Bahadur Khan said “that the Bill 
marked a step forward in the light direction and that women should be given 
a free right to divorce if they pleased,” The motion for first reading of the Bill 
was earned and the Bill was circulated for public opinion. 

The Shop Assistants Bill 

17th. to 18th. APRIL Mr, B. G. Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the Shop 
Assistants Bill. The measure sought to regulate the hours of woik in shop, com^ 
mereial house, theatres and other establishments. The main features of the Bill 
were acceptance of 9 o’clock as the closing hour in the night and the fixing of 
the spread-over and the minimum and maximum hours of work. The general 
piinciple of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 

accepted. The enactment provided that children should not be employed in the 
establishments contemplated by the Act, and young persons weie allowed to 
woik during day time only. The Premier^ introducting the Bill, said that this 
was another measure in the direction oi social advancement, and he hoped it 

would leceive the substantial, if not unanimous, support of the House, quite 
unlike the Industiiai Disputes Bill. The Premier averred that the inquiiies 
conducted by the Government Labour Office justified the step, and that the 
trend of general popular opinion had been ascertained to be unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. Next day, the 18th. April, faiily unanimous support was 

accorded to the principles of the Bill, during the debate on the motion for 

first reading. In the course of his speech, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out 

that such a measure should be accompanied by legislation fixing a minimum 

wage. Otherwise, he thought, the benefit sought to be conferred on the shop 

assistants by the Bill, would be more than counterbalanced by other factors. 

The Premier did not think that that aspect of the question could be considered 
at this stage. The Bill was referred to a select committee. Next day, the 

18th. April, the Assembly passed a Bill removing the disqualification from mem- 
bership of the municipality of those having undergone imprisonment, piovided 
no moral turpitude was involved in such imprisonment. 

Prize Competitions Bill 

20th. APRIL r—The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe introduced 
to-day the Bill to regulate and levy a tax on prize competitions in the 

province. The Prize Competition Tax Bill, observed Mr. Latthe, was not intended 
to decide the desirability or otherwise of lotteiies. Ethics apart, it was but a 
measure of taxation, proposed at the time of the budget speech. The funds 

were necessary for enforcing Prohibition. The Bill proposed to levy a tax of 

12J per cent of the total sum received by the promoter in respect of such 
competitions and the Bill provided for a system of licences. The Finance 
Minister made it clear that the provisions affected only prize competitions held 
and conducted within the presidency. The Leader of the Opposthon opposed 
the Bill, as he thought that by this legislation the Government was giving these 
competitions a law and status so far denied to them. He declared that lotte- 
ries and competitions were as bad as the drink evil. The Assembly then passed 
the three readings of the Bill which was next passed. Motions to have the 
measure circulated or referred to a select committee were rejected. 

Discussion of Official Bills 

21st, APRIL The Assembly passed to-day all the three readings of the Bill to 
restrict increase of the rents of premises in urban areas owing to the new 
imposition of the Urban Immovable Property Tax, without a division. 
A Bill to amend the Land Hevenue Code, laying down the principles of assess- 
ment of land revenue, was read for the first time and referred to a select 
committee. The House agreed to the amendments passed by the Upper House to 
the Village Panchayats Bill. 

Separation of Judiciary from Executive 

22nd. APRIL 5eV Alt Mohamed Khan Dehlavt^ Leader of the 

Opposition, moved a resolution to-day urging on the Government the need for the 
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separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. He said that the principle 
of the motion had been accepted by all sections of opinion in the country. The 
Congress, -which had started an ajcitation in this matter, had now assumed* charge 
of the administration, and he felt therefore, that the principle should be imme- 
diatly put into effect. He was rather surprised to no^e that the Congiess CTOvern- 
ments in the diffeicnt provinces had not spoken with one voice on the subject. All 
sections of the House expressed themselves in favour of the motion. 

The Home Minister, Mr. K. Jf. Muns'm, replying, said that the Government 
considered the reform as necessary, urgent and fundamental. The Government had 
investigted the incidence of the reform and had found that the scheme would 
involviT a icshufEing of the district and taluka services. Such a leshiiffling, the 
Government considered, would unsettle the district administrative machinery, "which 
on account of the responsibilities thrown on them in giving effect to the Reform 
measures undertaken by the Government had to be maintained intact. The 
appointment of a number of new Subordinate Judges and the transfei of judicial 
matters to them from the files of the Magistrate's would solve the question. 
But the effect of such a measure on the finances ruled it out. The Govern- 
ment could only proceed by stages, and steps were being taken to transfer 
magisterial work as far as possible to Subordinate Judges. The motion was 
talked out, as on non-o^cial motions on the last day of a session voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framed. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

Budget Session— Bombay— 16th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Bcdget foe 1939—40 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 16th. Febniary 1939, when 
Mr. A. B. Latthe^ the Finance Minister presenting the Budget for 1939-40 said 
*‘The Budget for the next year presented to the Assembly has been described by 
some as revolutionary and others as a ‘bombshell’, but I do not see revolution in any 
part of it.” If 1 evolution meant only change, he admitted the Budget was revolu- 
tionaiy. The Cabinet, he added, had for the last two yeais felt that they were mov- 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they tried to take a few steps forward, 
the change could not be considered a -violent one. The Minister recalled how they 
had committed themselves to a policy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
public thought that only pious wishes were being expressed by the Government, 
While he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out their programme, the Minister would -emphasise that 
taxation, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition. 

Official Bills Passbp 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council passed all the three readings 
of the three Bills which had been passed by the Assembly earlier in the cuirent 
session, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Small Holders^ Relief Act, the 
District Police Act and the Weights and Measures Act. The Council then adjourned 
till the 24th. February when the propriety of issuing press summaries of reports or 
other Government documents unaccompanied by the full text, was sought to be 
raised by an adjournment motion. The motion related to the release by the Director 
of Information of a press summai*y of the report of the Committee which inquired 
into the disturbances on November 7, when a demonstration against the Industrial 
Disputes Bill resulted in firing on the strikers, Mr. S. C. Joshi, moving the adjo- 
urnment, stated that the press summary of the report of the committee was issued 
to the press and public, as also to the members of the Council on Februay 3, where- 
as the full text was not available for a fortnight ^ more. It was argu^ that the 
publication of this summary on the eve of the municipal elections was psychological. 
This was the first time that municipal elections were being contested on party lines, 
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and the report was concerned with the issue as to which of the two parties was 
responsible for the disturbances on the strike day. If the public had the full leport 
before them they could have judged for themselves. The Borne Minister, opposing 
the motion, said that there was no allegation that the press summaiy was inadequate. 
A misleading report in the local papers necessitated the issue of correct lepoit to 
avoid the public speculating on the news. Besides, it had been the policy of the 
Government to issue summaries before the full text was available, as it helped to 
prevent the press from making any speculation on the contents. The pi css in 
Bombay was a democratic press. The motion was defeated by 15 votes to 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

24th. & 25th. FEBRUARY :—Bombay^s Budget proposal were discussed for 
these two days. Prof. (7. S. Mahajant, while welcoming the rural uplift and 
educational policies of the Government, criticized their taxation proposals, which, 
he thought, would lead to economic and financial disaster. The tax on 
urban immovable property seemed to him most objectionable. He wanted to know 
why Government had singled out a paiticular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Several membeis participated in the debate and stiong condemnation of the 
Government’s taxation proposals and policy uith regard to piohibition was voiced. 
Mr. A B, Latthey Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that the big 
industrialists and rich people should put their hands, deeper into their pockets 
to alleviate the distress of the poor. Dr. M. D, Gilder^ Excise Minister, 
defending the Government’s prohibition policy, asserted that piohibition would 
lead to an improvement of the lot of the poor people. 

Ban on Liquor Advertisements 

27th. MARCH i—Liquor advertisements will be taboo in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf, on the lines of that obtaining in Madias, 
was passed to-day by the Council. 

Insolvency Law Amend. Bill 

28th. MARCH The House took up for consideration and passed to-day 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in the piovince. The Premtery 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, explained that the object of 
the Bill was to give a right to the judgment creditor to have his judgment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent for non-payment of the judgment debt within a reasona- 
ble time, after service of notice on him, without undergoing the extra expense 
and trouble of taking execution proceedings. 

Charge Expenditure & Sales Tax Bill 

5th. APRHj The House met to-day for a short time and passed the 
three readings of the Bombay Charged Expenditure Bill, and the first two 
readings of the Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly. The Council 
was prorogued on the 24th. April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 

Winter Session— Lucknow — 3rd January to 21 si. February 1939 

The TJ. P. Tenancy Bile 

The U. P. Legislative Assembly re-assembled after the X’mas holidays on the 
3rd. January 1939 and resumed consideration" of the Tenancy Bill. It passed Clause 
21 which specified what classes of tenants would enjoy hereditray right. Only one 
drafting amendment, moved by Mr Phool Singh (Congressite), was accepted by the 
Government and most others, emanating from the Opposition benches, were opposed 
and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day- on an 
amendment seeking to confer hereditary rights on sub-tenants of tenants-in-chief 
whose holding exceed 20 acres of land. It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urging that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants should also acquire heredi- 
tary rights if Qiey were in possession for a cotinuous period of five years at the 
commencement ot this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh. Another amendment, which was also withdrawn, was moved by the Nawah of 
Chhatari, It provided that hereditary rights should be conferred if a tenant had 
paid his rent in full for three years continually to the landloid. In supporting this 
amendment, Nawah Sir Muhammad Yusuf warned the Government that the next 
three years would be critical yeais for the Government as the process of ejectment 
proposed in the Bill would be so ineffective and worthless that zamindars would 
never be able to lealize their rents. Next day, the 4th. January, Clauses 22 to 29 of the 
Bill were passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order paper were disposed of. 
The Opposition fought hard to prevent the accrual of hereditary rights in lands 
situated in a municipality, notified or town area as well as in lands owned by any 
educational institution, but their amendments were rejected by the House. Simi- 
larly, the House negatived two other amendments moved against hereditary rights 
accruing in uneconomic holdings. In the afternoon an amendment was movea by the 
Government which the Revenue Mimister desciibed as an enabling clause in connec- 
tion with the sale of a tenant’s holding for the arrears of rent. He promised to 
place the Government’s proposals on this matter before the House in two or three 
days and added that it was contemplated that land should revert to the original 
tenant after an interval of four or five years during which peiiod the auction-pur- 
chaser would have realized his outlay. Next day, the 5th. January, only two clauses 
relating to succession of tenants could be disposed. Muslim League members, one 
and all, wanted Muslim personal law to ^ply to Muslim tenancies and they threaten- 
ed that if this was not agreed to by the Government, this would be one oi the char- 
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ges against tbe Congress GoTernnient of the province showing that the Government 
was causing haidship^to Muslims. The succeeded m unnerving the 

opposition ""by stating how’ Muslims outside the Assembly Chamber did not want 
Muslim personal iaw^o apjdy to tenancy and quoted from the ieports of the committees 
appointed on the subject in IbOl and 2926, which had Muslim majoiities and which 
opposed the pioposal. He also quoted the oriiHons leceived by the Government 
on the Bill not only tioni Muslims in general but even fidm several Muslim 
Leagues and merabeis of those bodies. All ot them had been published and supplied 
to membeis and weie opposed to the Shaiiat law^ being apilied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the table of succession, ghing rights of 
succession to step -mothers, giandfatheis of deceased tenants and confining these 
rights to unman led claiighteis and to widow's so long as they did not lemarry. 
Begum Hahibullah and Begum Shahid Hussain strongly ciiticised the Government for 
tiying to curtail the lights of w’omen, but the Government’s contention was that they 
had drawn up the table in the best interests of agiicultiiie and in older to prevent 
fragmentation of holdings. Thiee divisions were "claimed by the Opposition to-day — 
twice on amendments and once on the adoption of the "whole of Clause 30. All 
were defeated by laige majoiities. Next day, the 6th. January, the House made rapid 
progress and finished consideration of Clauses 32. 33 and 34- Mr. A. P. Jam, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Kevenue Ministei, moved four amendments to Clause 32, w'hich 
dealt with succession to women holding inheiited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an earlier clause. 
The amendments were accepted. Cei tain other consequential and veibal amendments 
to clause 33 moved by the Goveinment were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the pievious clause. Claue 35, relating to the rights of tenants to sub- 
let holdings, was taken into consideration. Baja Btsheshuar Lay a I Seth moved am 
amendment to the effect that a tenant could sublet a holding otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the zaminclar. The amend- 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acquire oi enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess of the rights held by the tenant-in-chief. The Goveinment opposed the 
amendment, which was lejected" The Baja of Tima moved that a tenant and a sub- 
tenant should be jointly and seveially liable for rent due fiom a tenant to the land- 
lord. This amendment was also opposed by the Government and was rejected and 
Clause 35 was passed without amendment. Dm mg discussion of Clause 36, Baja 
Bt$keshwa7' Layal Seth moved an amendment, lestiictmg the sub-letting of a holding 
to a peiiod of tw'O years instead of five, as provided in the Bill. Mi. ShauJeat Ah 
moved that the period be thiee yeais instead of five. Both amendments were rejec- 
ted and Clause 36 w'as adopted w'lth minoi oificial amendments. Ba]a Bisheskwar 
Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it deal that a tenant should 
sub-let his holding at the commencement of the agiicultuial year only. The amend- 
ment also laid down the provision that befoie a holding was sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in wTiting to the landliolder, mtoim him of the addiess of the pro- 
posed sub-tenant, the number of plots pioposed to be sub-let and the lent payable 
tor such sub-lease befoie the commencement of tht, agncultural year. The amendment 
was negatived and Clause 37 was passed. Baja Bisheshwar Layal SetfJs motion to 
add a new clause to the Bill w’as rejected Clauses 39 and 40 were passed with minor 
official amendments and Clause 41 was passed w'ithout amendments. At this stage, 
the House adjourned until Monday, the l>th. January, when it passed clauses 43, 44 
and 45 dealing with the extinction and division of tenancies and the exchange of 
land. A very lengthy amendment w^as moved by Baja Bisheshwar Layal Beth 
for retention of the landlord’s right to acquire a homing for agricultuial development 
and such other purposes as erecting mills or factories attei payment of compensation. 
The amendment was stiongly opposed by the Government on the grounds tiiat 
it would take away the lights sought to be conferred upon the tenants by this 
Bill and furthei that this piivilege had been grossly abused in the past. Tlie amend- 
ment was rejected by the House. Next day, the lOth. January, Uie Assembly passed 
no less than 10 clauses after disposing of nearly 50 amendments. The Bill made no 
provision for the consolidation of holdings and three amendments weie moved from 
the Opposition benches to provide for it. The Goveinment who intended to introduce 
a sepal ate bill to promote the consolidation of holdings both of zamindais and 
tenants accepted the spiiit of one of these amendments and moved a comprehensive 
amendment of their own which the House adopted. Other two amendments were 
vigorously opposed on the ground that they sought to benefit the Zamindais and not 
the tenants and the consolidation of holdings was equally necessary for tenants as 
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tLeir holdings were subject to fragmentation in a far greater degree The 
amendment accepted by the House provided for consolidation to a limited 
extent and did not obviate the necessity of a sepaiate bill on the subject. 
Next day, the 11th. January, Raja Btsheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment 
to Clause 59 sub-clause (2) providing that there should be a general provision that 
tenants should be entitled to make impiovements in land it they had obtained the 
permission ot the landlord. The amendment was rejected. An inteiesting amend- 
ment to the same sub-clause was moved by Nawah Sir Mahomed Yusuf, It sought 
to make absolutely clear that unless the custom referred to in this clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was obtained, the occupancy 
tenant or ex-pioprietary tenant would not be entitled to the benefits conferied by 
this Section. The amendment was rejected and Clause 51 was passed. The House 
took up Clause 59 relating to improvements to land by occupancy tenants. Mr. 
Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment to add that the improvement shall 
be one which the landholder himself was competent to make. The amendment was 
rejected. Clause 59 (A) was then passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan, In Clause 60, dealing with restrictions, Btsheshwar Dayal Seth 
moved an amendment that no impiovement would be made, which might render the 
land unfit for the purpose for which it was given. The amendment was withdrawn. 
Clause 60 was passed with a veibal amendment proposed by Mr. Mubashtr Hussain 
Kidwai, Clause 61, making a tenant liable for full rent in cases of improvement, was 
passed without discussion. Clause 62 empowered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
Collector if permission to make an improvement was refused by a landlord. Mr. 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was rejected. Sub- 
clauses (2) and (3) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A. P, Jam and Clause 52 
was passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relating to the right of landholders to make an impiovement. The amendment 
was refected. Next day, the 12th. January, Mr. A, P, Jain, Parliamentary Secietary, 
moved an amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (4) Clause 63, which dealt with 
the rights of landholders to make improvements. These two sub-clauses enabled 
the Assistant Collector to grant or refuse permission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to mve the landlord his wiitten consent, The 
amendment was opposed on legal groundi by Mr. Ishaq Khan, Mr. Jaffer Hussain, 
Nawah Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. Tahir Hussain, Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed and Mr. Mm fait Ali, The amendment was passed by 90 votes to 31. 
The House passed Mr. A, P, Jain^s amendment, substituting a new clause for Clause 

63 (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth, Mr. Mubashtr Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment urging that permission 
be reused for any work costing more than five times the annual rental of the land. 
The amendment was withdrawn. Mr. Rtzwanullah moved an amendment to Clause 

64 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to compensation for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved another amendment against the 
tenant being entitled to compensation for improvements made even within three 
months prior to service of summons or notice. He said he wanted to prevent fraud. 
The House accepted Mr. Ishaq Khan's amendment that a tenant should not be 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the date of institution of a 
suit or making of application for i-sue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 64 was then adopted, Mr. A P. Jam moved two 
amendments to Clause 65, dealing with compensation for buildings when erected 
without the landholdei^s consent, to the effect that the tenant be entitled to sell such 
buildings before the date of delivery of possession or before some later date with the 
peimission of a court. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth sought to add another proviso 
that the tenant from whom any arrear of rent was due to the landholders should 
not be entitled to remove the mateiials until he had discharged the arrear due. When 
the Government made no reply, the Eaja complained that the Government had made 
up their mind not to discuss the various suggestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amendment was rejected aud Mr. Jain's amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the ISth. January, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr, 
A, P. Jam, Parliamentary Secretary,^ to Clause 69. The amendment laid down 
conditions for the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by a tenant, in 
case it was sold for arrears of rent. Clause 69 (AJ, with certain verbal changes to 
bring it into line with previous Clauses which had been amended, was then passed. 
Mr. Fazlur Rahman Khan and the Nawah of Chhatari opposed the amendment. 
The latter urged that there must be some limit to the fickle-mindedness of the 
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Government. He considered that the only principle involved in the proposed change 
was an attempt to harm both zamiadais and tenants He asserted that if the amend- 
ment was passed, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themselves 
in the ruial areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. The 
amendment was adopted. Raja Btshe^hwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment, 
deleting Sub-Clause 71 (b) the eifect of which was to take away the tenant's rights 
in scatteied trees on his holding, which had been in his possebion for the last ten 
years. The amendment was lejected. Mr. A, P. Jam moved a number of amend- 
ments to Section 72, the object of -sAhich was to piovide facilities to tenants for the 
sui render of their holdings. The Clause, as amended, was passed. An amendment 
by Mr, Ishaq Khan to Section 73 sought to laise the peiiod fiom fifteen days to one 
month duiing which a holding could be surrendered after a deciee for the enhance- 
ment of rent had been passed. The amendment was accepted by Mi. Jam. Four more 
clauses were passed befoie the House adjourned till Monday nest, the IGth. January, 
when fifteen clauses (78 to 93) weie passed. Most of theni related to the deteimin- 
ation and modification of rent and were passed with little or no variation. 
That the Older of lemission or suspension of rent passed by the Govern- 
ment for natural calamities should be open to be questioned in civil or 
revenue court was the object of an amendment moved in the afternoon by 
au Independent Paity member. The amendment was opposed not only by the 
Government, but also by the Muslim League party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it aid not pieclude anybody from seeking rediess in the court 
if the Government acted against the provisions of the Bill. During the course of dis- 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. P. Jam, parliamentaiy secietary, that the 
Government did not propose to do away with ejectment clauses, but they would make 
alternative proposals regarding sale by auction and the exact proposals will be commu- 
nicated to the House. Next day, the 17tii. January, the demand of the Muslim 
League party for the application of personal law under the provisions of the Bill was 
partially conceded by the Government, when they moved an amendment to clause 10, 
that on the death of the str-holder the Sir right shall not devolve except in accoid- 
ance with the personal law to which the dec^sed was subject. A Muslim Leaguer 
with a view to clarifying the position sought to add an explanation to the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the Shariat law of inheritance. 
This amendment, however, was not pressed in view of the able exposition by a 
lawyer member, Chaudhri Haider Husain, that the personal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the case of the Hindus and Muhammadan law in the case of Muslims. 
The concession made by the Government to the Muslim sentiment was highly appre- 
ciated by the Muslim League party, but caused some fiutter among the taluqdars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Bisheshar Dayal Seth lost no time in moving another amend- 
ment tnat the personal law made applicable to sir holders should not apply in cases 
governed by Act I of 1869. In other words, the Eaja wanted that the sir of the 
taluqdars should be governed by the taluqdari law of succession. The amendment 
did not find favour with the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve which 
had been postponed at the request of the Government was resumed today, and they 
were passed. The Government stoutly resisted two Opposition amendments to section 
94, that the court fee in suits relating to variation of rent should not exceed Es. 10 
and Es. 15 respectively. Their point of view was that such a limit would not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the contra: y en- 
courage the zamindars to institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole village. 
The amendments were rejected by the House. Next day, the ISth. Jannary, a most 
controversial amendment was debated relating to Clause 101 on the dmation of 
rent rates. A proviso to the Clause provides that the Provincial Government may 
order revision of rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
Gfovernment may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience.” The 
amendment was rejected by 27 to 83 votes. Several other amendments aiming to 
reduce the period after which revision might take place were rejected and 
Clause 101 was passed. Six amendments relating to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
up. The Government accepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
related to the approval of the L^slature before appointing an officer to revise rent 
and revenue in emergencies and the other to the deletion of Clause 102 (1) (D) 
giving power to an officer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clause 
102 (1) was passed and the Assembly adjourned till the ISth. Janua^, when 
Mr. Tahir Hossain (Muslim League) moved an amendment providing that 
the appeal against the order of an officer, appointed under Section 102, fixing, 
abating, enhancing or commuting rent should lie with the District Judge and not 
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with the Commissioner. The amendment was rejected. The House also rejected 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth's amendment seekmj]; to provide that second appeal 
should lie to the Board of Revenue in connection with the revision of rent and 
revenue m cases of emergency. Mr. Ishaq Khan moved foi the deletion of the 
proviso that no older under this Section should be questioned in any civil oi revenue 
court, with a view to checking the misuse of the poweis conferred on the Govern- 
ment The amendment was rejected. The House passed Clause 102 and the next 
two clauses without much discussion. Clause 103, which was next taken up, evoked 
considerable discussion. Mr. A, P. Jam moved six amendments, all of which were of 
minor impoitani'e, except the one to sub-clause 103 (2) (d) that the valuation of 
holdings of hei editary tenants at the pioposed lates does not exceed one-fifth of the 
value of the pioduce. A member of the Independent Party moved an amendment 
to sub-clause (d) that nine-twentieth be substituted for one-fifth. He also moved 
the deletion of sub-clause (e). All oiUcial amendments weie accepted and the others 
were rejected. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to the effect that 
the rent agieed to by tenants who weie admitted to holdings in or between 1304 and 
1313 faslis should not form the basis of rent lates. By another amendment, the 
Raja wanted to omit the ratio of one-fifth (of rent to produce) for purposes of rent 
fixation The Nawah of ChJiatan moved an amendment to the same sub-clause 
for ex(*luding the peiiod between 1304 and 1303 fashs. Nawab Sir M, Yusuf 
moved another amendment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than one-thiid of the produce. 
:Mr. A, P. Jam opposed all the amendments, which were rejected. The Assembly 
then adjourned till Monday next, the 23rd. January, when eight 
more clauses were passed. Owing to strong and unanimous opposition on the 
part of members not belonging to the Congress Party, Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 103, which in some way countenanced the exis- 
ting iniquitous arrangement, whereby some of the tenants belonging to higher castes 
enjoy a privileged position m the matter of payment of rent. The Government 
amendment which sought gradually to eliminate such caste privileges required the 
rent rate o.lScer to record the extent to which, in any village, any class of person 
held land at a favouiable rate or rent, and the extent to whien, m their application 
to suits for enhancement of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates should 
be modified on this account. Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, in opposing the amend- 
ment said, Tt IS staggeiing that a Democratic Government should make bold to come 
forward with such a preposterous proposal.’ The members of the scheduled castes 
appealed to the Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought to perpetute in 
statute the existing distinction between them and the higher castes. The Nazoab 
of Ohhatari pointedl-y drew Government's attention to the fact that such a provision 
contained in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitee. The zamindar 
members stronly urged, in connection with section 115, that rent should be liable to 
enhancement when the productive powers of land were increased by fluvial action or 
by any other cause. They stiessed that by refusing to accept their plea, the Govern- 
ment ignored their just claim. The amendment moved with this object was opposed 
by Government and rejected by the House. Next day, the 24th. January, the Assem- 
bly passed ten clauses and postponed the consideiation of one at the request ot the 
Revenue Mnnster. One of the clauses renders void and illegal the demands made 
by zamindais from tenants. It says that all fees, charges or impositions upon tenan- 
ts undei the denomination of abwab, zaid matalba, hart, begar or other like appela- 
tions in addition to rent oi sayar, if any payable, should be illegal and unenforce- 
able in a court of law. The zamindai’s viewpoint found expression in a speech 
made by Ra:ja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, who said that the clause as drafted amounted 
to an expropriation of the zamindars’ rights and nothing else. He said that the 
zammdars weie entitled to get certain ducs from their tenants and Government was 
not at all justified in abolishing the rights hitherto enjoyed by the zammdars He 
moved an amendment making an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
or custom. The Nawab ofQhhatan moved another amendment that all unrecorded 
demands should be rendered void. The House rejected both the amendments and 
earned the amendment moved by Mr. A. P. Jam making nazrana also illegal Clause 
^ consideration when the House adjourned tiU the eth. Febnia^ when 

the Bill did not make much headway. Only two clauses were passed and the considera- 
tion of eight clauses in chapter VII was postponed at the request of the Government 
in order to enable them to reikaft the clauses. Next day. the 7th. Febmarv twelve 
clauses were passed One of Aem prohibits arrest or detention of a tenant for arrms 
otreat. An amendment for the deletion of the clause moved by a member of 
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Independent party was opposed both by the Government as well as the Opposition 
parties and it was in the end withdiawn. The landlord members expressed the hope 
that the Government would also prohibit the airest and detention ox zamindars for 
arreais of land revenue. That distraint should not be one of the methods for the 
recovery of ai rears of lent was the obie.‘t of a Government amendment, which the 
landlord membeis stiongly opposed. Their main cntLism was that in the select 
committee the Government had agreed to this provision, but now for some myste- 
rious reason they wanted to take a someisaiilt and deprive the zamindars of this 
easy method of realizing their arrears oi rent from the tenants. Kawab Yusuf said 
that the Congress Government seemed to change with the change of the wind and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Nawab of Chkatari declaied that 
it would be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by doing so the Government would be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Assembly today passed clause 150. Next day. the 8th. February, the House accepted 
an important amendment moved by Mr. A, P. Jam to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers the Government to recover arrears of rent from tenants, in the case of a 

§ eneial refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another important amendment moved 
y Mr. Krtshnananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
between co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illegal demands, the Collector, in such cases, will take the 
areas under his management and will pay the profit to the persons entitled to it 
after deducting the cost. Mr. M. P. Jain, Parliamentary Secretary, moved another 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideration 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Minister for Revenue moved the deletion 
of Chapter Eight, dealing with distraint for recovery of arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clauses, 225 amend- 
ments and contentious provisions. A number of Congressmen participated in the 
debate. The Opposition benches vehemently opposed the motion and urged that the 
chapter contained a wholesome provision to deal with recalcitrant and habitual defa- 
ulters among the tenants. Nawab Mahomed Yusuf complained of the Government’s 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of what they had agreed to in the Select 
Committee. The motion was adopted. Thereafter the House passed Clauses 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, the 9th. February, when after passing certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to deposit of rent in the tahsildai’s court and its disposal, 
ban-ing of suits against anything done regarding the deposit, and the deposit ot 
rent in court during the pendency oi a suit, the consideration of which had been 
previously postponed, the Assembly devoted the rest ot the day to the discussion of a 
single contentious clause, which the Government have now brought foiwaid with a view 
to enable the collector ot a distiict to take charge of the village, mahal or portion 
thereof, and letain it under his own management, if after holding a suitable enquiry 
he was satisfied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a dispute betw-een 
co-sharers regarding their rights, or the realization of illegal charges, habitual refu- 
sal of grant of receipts for the rent or sayar, or acts of oppression by the landlord, 
under-proprietor, permanent lessee or thekadar. The landlord members vkorously 
opposed this clause which was characteiized as the most obnoxious and the most 
poisonous by Raja Btsheskwar Dayal. That it was a repressive measure brought by 
the back door to be used against their political opponents, who had courage to oppo- 
se the Congress candidates during elections, was the view expressed by Mr. Zahiruddin 
FaruqL A large number of amendments moved by the Opposition members, most 
of which were opposed by the Government, were rejected by the House. Three 
amendments were, however, accepted. Their effect was to enable the collector to 
manage the property acquired by nim under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as the provincial Government might diiect, and return the suiplus to the 
proper person after deducting the amount of land revenue due. Jb’uither the hardship 
caused to persons other than the tenants in the village w’ould be no ground for the 
collector for taldng over the management of the village. Next day, the 10th. Febnuuryj 
began with a seiies of reverses for the zamindars and they were unable to convince 
the Government of the justice of their claims for the realization of arrears of rent 
even when the tenant was ejected. The House passed clause 181 according to which 
arrears of rent are deemed to be satisfied when the tenant is ejected from the whole 
or any portion of his holdings. The Goyeniment, however, partially accepted an 
amendment moved by a Muslim Leaguer in respect of clause 185 about ejectment of 
a tenant for arrears of rent and this gave some satisfaction to them. The time liinit 
for making applications to the tahsildar was extended by one month and the zamin- . 
dars would be allowed to apply for ejectment for arrears not exceeding one year’s 

28 
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rent, although the anears might relate to the year pieceding the previous agricul- 

tural year. ^The Government thought that it was just and leasonable that the tenant 
should not be depiived ot more that half of his holding for anears not exceeding 
one year’s rent and opposed the amendment moved against that provision. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the 13th. February, when it devoted 
considerable time considering amendments relating to the procedure regardin'^ 
ejectment foi ai rears ot rent in Clause 185. At the end of the day it had 
passed only clauses 185 and 185 (A). Several amendments of the Upposition 

%yanted that no couit fee be paid on such applications and also provided for 
increasing the time-limit foi such applications. They were all rejected as the 

Government opposed all of them. The Government accepted the principle of the 

Opposition’s amendment that an application could be amended after it had been 
filed. Mr. A, P. Jam moved an amendment to provide for this, which was 
passed. While discussion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding, 
the House rose for the day and adjourned till the ne5.t day, the 14th, February, when 
Clauses 185 (B) to 185 (G) were passed by the House, which also accepted modification of 
sub-clause 185 (H) legarding the piocedure in disputes concerning rent. Consi- 
deiation of Clause 185 (J) was postponed for ledrafting it. Next day, the 
15th. Februaiw, no less than fifteen amendments were moved by the Opposition to 
Clause 185-K after it was passed. This was a new clause moved yesterday by 
Mr. A, P, Jam, parliamentaiy secretary. It empowers the tahsildar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, for a period not exceeding six years, to a person 
depositing the arreais due. Two amendments were earned by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance with these amendments, the 
tahsildar may exercise his discretion on an application being made by the 
ejected tenant and not otherwise ; and, secondly, he may lease the land simul- 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant without waiting for proceedings 
between the 31st day of^ May and the 15th day of June of the agricultinal 
year in which the tenant is ejected. Eaja Bisheshwar Dayal S^th wanted that 
the tahsildar should lease land only with the written consent of the landlord. 
Another member urged that a portion of the holding not exceeding one half 
should be leased. A third amendment wanted that the land should be leased 
to agricultural labourers, tenants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residmg in the village. Another amendment urged that compensation should be 
paid to an ejected tenant who had effected certain improvements. The purpose of 
this amendment was accepted by the Beveuue Minister, and he himself moved an 
amendment to the effect that the tahsildar may lease the land on an application 
from the tenant. This amendment was accept^ and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. Both on this day and on the next day, the 16th. February, the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clause was passed yesterday, not 
more than two clauses were passed today. The clauses which were passed today 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment proceedings. 
The tenant is given ample time to pay the decretal amount, and it is further 
provided that if within one month after his ejectment the tenant deposits the 
amount, the ejectment order shall be cancelled. In the case of ejectment, it is 
stipulated that the tenant would be ejected only from such portion of the 
holding the rent of which does not exceed one-sixth of the decretal amount. 
A number of amendments moved to whittle down the concessions granted to 
ejected tenants weie rejected after discussion. The House then adjouined till 
Monday, the 20tli. February, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on eject- 
ment were passed and section 200 was being discussed. Most of the amendments, 
moved ^ to safeguard the rights of landholders, were opposed by the Government 
and rejected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discussion on 
amendments had to be stopped for want of quorum. Next day, the 21st. February, 
^nsideratiott of clauses 203, 204 and 205 was postponed at the request of the 
Government, while the other^ clauses from 200 to 208, dealing with ejectment of 
persons occimying without title, mode of execution of decree or order, time of 
execution and remedies for wrongful rejectment were passed with minor verbal 
amendm^ts. The only amendment of importance was moved by Mr. A. P. Jain, 
substituting a new clause for Clause 202 to the effect that delivery of possession 
m ei^ution of a decree or order for ejectment of a civil or revenue court sball 
not be made b^ore the first day of April or after the thirtieth day of June in 
any y^r m which it was passed. Sir Mahomed Yusufs moving another amend- 
^ ^ clause, remarked ^ that it was a most systematic and calculated 

memod of doing away with ejectment altogether. With the passing of Qlaism 
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209, the Assembly to-day finished the chapter on ejectment which proved to be 
a contentious chapter in the Bill. Theieafter the House took up Chapter 10 
dealing with grants of land held rent free or at a favourable rate of rent. 
Baja Bisheskuar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 210 urging 
that in a registered instrument, the conditions of the grant and its duration 
should be set forth. The amendment was rejected by 61 votes to 20 and an 

amendment by Mr. d. P. Jaz7i, that the gi*ant of land for the purpose of 

planting groves should not be tieated as rent fiee was passed. Clauses 213 to 
218 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 216, however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Opposition that tiie grant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so far as 
proprietory lights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
21st. February, when it accepted clause 216 as re-drafted. Mr. Jafar Hussain 
moved an amendment to it, but Mr. Jain contended that his amendment was 
the result of an undei standing with the Opposition and thieatened to withdiaw it 
if Mr. Jafar Hussain piessed his amendment. Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government were unnecessarily charging the Opposition with aaopting 
dilatory tactics, but agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, the 
23rd. February, the Assembly spent the whole day discussing amendments on 

Clause 228 and its sub-clauses. Earlier, the House passed Clause 227, laying 

down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 describes the rights and liabilities 
of grove-holdeis. Two divisions were challenged. Mr. Zahirul Hassun Lari, by 
an amendment, sought that grove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 85. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Muhammad Raza Khan further wanted that the right of a grove-holder 
shall not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts decree. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 

Cess on Sugar 

At 4 p. m., I>r Katju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 

cess on sugar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution was m fulfilment of 

the piomise made in the Upper House that in case the Government levied cess 
of moie than three pies, they would consult the Legislature. Dr. Katju said that 

in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Bmar and the United Provinces 

were moving in close co-operation and that Bihar already had a cess of six pies. 
It would be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lower cess was levied here. 
Sir J. P. Snvastava (Upper India Chamber of Commerce), opposing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from mdustiy for the general 
revenue, which was utilised for increasing the police force and the Secretariat 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, which claimed to be a friend of the 
poor, was now taxing sugar which was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
concluded when the jSouse adjourned. 

Budget Session— Lucknow— 24th. February to 25th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

24th. FEBRUARY The Budget for the financial year 1939-40 with a small 
deficit was presented simultaneously in both houses of Legistature at 5 p.m. to-day. 
The Premieres budget statement occupied nearly 80 minutes in the Lower House 
while it was read m the Upper House by Dr. Katju. Presenting a deficit budget 
in the Assembly, the Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, estimated a revenue 
of Es. 13,31,44,987, and an expenditure of Es. 13,69,38422, leaving a deficit of 
Es. 37,93 435. To meet this deficit he proposed to levy an employment tax, which 
would fetch Es. 30,00,000, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe out 
during the conrse of the year. Pi*emier Pant declared : ‘Almost the whole of expen- 
diture, whether incurred last year oi this year, which now exceeds the amount actually 
spent in 1937-38 by nearly Es. 1,25,00,000, was directed towards the relief of tibe 
poorer classes and promoting remunerative and progressive objects designed to raise 
the social and material level of the general mass of the peopk’. The Premier in his 
statement says that the Government have accepted the schenie of basic education, 
making a liberal provision therefor and are paying special attention to the ^estion 
of jail reform, redamation of criminal tribes, in connexion with which the Govern- 
ment have decided to denotify all the tribes ; improving the condition of the service 
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of inferior Government servants by giving them relief in pay, leave and pension and 
introducing scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail warders, and police constables 
has been raised to Ps. 15. The Premier announced schemes lor the reorganization of 
police sepaiation of executive and judicial functions, extending of the barda canal 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube^well system, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system. Provision has also been made for 
the extension of the councillors’ quarters. 

Two Taxation Bills 

Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the presentation 
of the budget namely, the U, P. Sales of Motor Spirits Taxation Bill and the 
Z7. P. Employments Tax Bill The foimer Bill proposes to levy two annas per 
gallon while the lattei proposes to levy a graded tax when the total salary earned 
during the vear ending March 31 exceeds Es. 2,500. The minimum tax is Es. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Es. 2,500 and Es. 3.500. There is a progressive 
increase, the tax on incomes above thiee lakhs being Es 32,000 In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stated that the Government considers it expedient to in- 
crease the revenue of the province to finance vaiious schemes of ruial, education, 
medical and industrial development, including extension of the policy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proposed to impose a tax on different employments on a definite 
graded scale. Persons employed in his Majesty’s military, naval and air forces and 
those whose emoluments fiom their employment do not exceed Es. 2,500 annually 
would be exempt fi’om this tax. 

Several Bills Introduced 

A number of Bills were then introduced. The Consolidation nf Holdings Bill 
was introduced hy the Eevenue Minister, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill by 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine Bill by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. The Minister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar Factories Gontiol Eules of 1938 and the Government scheme for the sepaia- 
tion of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. P. The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

lath. & 14th. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 13th. March when severe ciiticism of the Government’s financial policy resulting 
in ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the piwvince was voiced by 
non-Gongress members. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh asked the Premier what 
further measures of taxation did the Premier propose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the policy of prohibition was speedily carried 
into effect without effecting very subtantial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
calculated that the new expenditure embaiked upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totalled Es. 1,60,00,000, while the loss in excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounted to Es. 40,00,000. This Government 
had to raise two ciores by new taxation, and by means of the enteitainment tax, 
sugarcane cess and enhanced stamp duty and court-fees they had already realized Es. 
1,82,00,000. He expected that further taxes wouldT be levied to realize the remaining 
Es. 68,00,000. Captain S, R, Pocock voiced the public opinion in saying that the employ- 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educated 
people who had to do some real work for their living. He warned the Government that 
this tax would result m increased unemployment among the educated middle classes, 
and both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the province in search of more 
salubrious financial atmospheie. Next day, the 14th. March, Mr, H. G, Walford 
described the Budget as misleading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for the masses. He challenged the justice and equity of the sugar cess and 
the petrol and employment taxes. To tax 130 I. 0. S. men, the Government taxed 
the whole province. The Government, he said, wanted money, not for the benefit of 
of the country, but for Gongress propaganda. Sir Muhammad Yusuf said that the 
finances of the Government were in a desperate condition and heading towards 
bankruptcy ^d described the Budget as “glamorous window-dressing.” Mr. Laxmi 
Shanker Bajpai (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making proper 
OTOvisions in the Budget for the uplift of the fallen and depressed masses, complained 
that the Government had done nothing to rectify the topheavy administration and 
recommended the immediate abolition of a number of posts. Begam Habibullah com- 
plained that the Government had made no adequate provision for female education, 
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especially for Muslim giils. The Kawah of Chhatan welcomed the increase in the 
salary ot the low paid staff. He feaied that with the intiodiiction of Prohibition 
and reduction in canal lates, _ the Government would be faced with a heavy deficit 
imst year. Replying to criticisms, the^ Ptemter pointed out that taking into account 
the superannuation tharges and the sinking fund to meet the debt chaiges which 
came up to Rs. GO lakhs, the subvention of the Goveimncnt of India w*as leally no 
windfall as contended by some. He declared that he made substantial economies to 
meet the situation. Regaiding the i eduction in salaiies, the Piemiei stiid he could 
not reduce the salaiy m the case of sur.erioi posts. The Government were, 
however, pui suing the question and had made a lepiesentation to the authoiities. 
He claimed that he had conveited the deficit of 1933-39 into a suiqdus, paid up 
the debts and invested capital expenditure. As leaaids Piohibition, the Piemier 
wanted the House to give a clear veidict whethere" they wanted it or not. If 
they did, they must find the money for it. He expected to piesent supplemen- 
tary estimates for medical and public health. The Piemier concluded wuth an 
appeal to all to join him in making the villages cleaner, licher and better. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

14th. to 3Gth. SIARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 14th. March. The necessity for abolishing giinding of fiour m jails was urged by 
speakers duiing^ the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Rs. 30,68 050 under 
Jails and convict settlements.^^ Mr. Gopinath Sriiastava, Pailiamentaiy Secretary, 
stated that as an expeiiment, the Government were starting a pow'ei mill in one 
central jail. Replying to the debate on another cut motion relating to jails, Mr. 
Srivastava stated that political prisoners were those who did not act for personal 

*I'he classification, he said, would depend on the nature of the crime committed. 
There would be only one class of political prisoners and classification m the 
case of non-political prisoners would also be abolished. Those sentenced to 
simple imprisonment would be required to spin in jails. All the cuts being 
withdi-awn, the entire gTant was pass^.^ Next day, the 16th March, both 
Congress and Opposition ^ members ^ criticised the Government’s land revenue 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenue from zamindars 
was 99.9 per cent, the collection of rents was only 60 or 80 per cent, which meant 
mat without getting rent from tenants, the zamindais had to x'ay revenue from 
Jheir pockets. Mr. Mokanlal Gautam (Socialist) complained that though the Congress 
had been in ofirce for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenanev 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants had been ejected. He addeS 
that^ zamindaiies should go, lock, stock and barrel. 1 he time had gone when the 
British wanted Zammdars. The latter were now wanted by none in the country. 
Nawab Mohamed Yusuf said that the economic condition of zammdars w^as so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. The Goiernment could not achieve their 
end unless^ they combined labour and capital. The province, he claimed, was main- 
ly the creation of zamindais. Sir J. P. 8?ivastava demanded clarification of the 
revenue policy, as the Revenue Minister’s attitude w^as doubtful in this matter as 
in others. For instance, he had supported Mr. Bose and now he was sittmg witli 

the supporters of iMr. Gandhi I He added that the entire money on rural develop- 

ment was being wasted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry ; a 
great deal had to be done to see a contented tenantry. On the IStli. March, 

the House voted demands for grant concerning Excise, Veterinary, Co-operative 

Credit and Agriculture. In connection with the last of these dcmancis, Dr. Katju 
announced the intention of the Government to appoint a committee of officials and 
non-officials with wide terms of reference to examine all the activities of the 
Agricultural department and said that the Government was willing that the depart- 
ment should be thoroughly overhauled. The House then adjoiirned till Tuesday, 
the 21st. March, when it voted the demands for giants under (1) Public Works, and 
(2) Civil Works. Government were severely criticised by the opposition for provid- 
ing a lump sum^ of Rs. 27,75,(XX3 in the budget without having detailed the scheme 
for the expenditure of this large amount. Kunivar Sir Maharaj considered 
that it was an undesirable procedure for adoption by a responsible Government. 
The Minister for Communications, Hafiz Mohammad Ihrahtm brought that it was 
not necessary for the Government to come before the House with a detailed scheme 
in each and every case. He, however, assured the House that the detailed proposals 
r^arding construction of roads and bridges would be placed before the House for 
discussion. Next day, the 22nd. March, the House voted the demands for expenditure 
on public works met from the revenue, improvement in communications financed 
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from the central rod development account and the administration of justice. Dr. 
JCatjn, Minister for Justice, promised to allot a day, if possible, of the Govern- 
ment scheme for sepal ation of judicial and executive functions m the month of 
April. Most of the speeches made from the Conffiess benches were unduly lengthy and 
irrelevant to the issues raised by the cut motions. Next day, the 23rd. March, two cut 
motions were discussed in connection with the education budget and the discussions took 
a communal turn. The motions related to the reservation of seats for Muslim students 
in the King George’s Medical College and grants made to the Aligarh and Benares 
Universities. The Educotion Minister refused to inteifeie with the discietion of the 
Lucknow University which was an autonomous body and ran the medical college. 
This cut motion was pressed to a division and rejected by the House, Next day, the 
24th. March, the Assembly passed the Education budget of Es. 2,13,68,919, the 
highest ever presented in the province. Most of the cut motions related legarding 
Muslim institutions or Scheduled Castes’ grievances. In the course of the discussion, 
the Minister announced that he had written to all institutions of the province that, 
unless restrictions against Haiijans were removed before July next, the Govern- 
ment would stop the giants to them. The question of ^ grants to private institutions 
was raised by a cut motion, replying to which the Minister said, ‘They are bound 
to die. Why should I be the hangman ?” Next day, the 25th. March, Mis. Vtjaya 
Laxmi Pandit presented her budget for Public Health, which was passed without 
any “cut” motion being pressed to a division. Mrs Pandit pointed out that there were 
serious floods and famine all over the province. She thought that the Public Health 
Department was still consideied “untouchable” among the Government Departments 
and urged the people to co-operate with the authorities. She drew attention to the 
Government’s desire to extend the health scheme to five other districts and stated 
that a scheme for distribution of milk had been started in Agra District. She 
announced that she had received an offer from four persons, including Es. 5,000 
from Mr. G. D. Birla, to equip moving dispensaries for women, for the Sitapur 
District. The Assembly passed two more grants relating to supeiannuation 
allowances and pensions and payment of commuted value of pensions. On the 
28th. March, communal passion and prejudice of the worst type were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the Muslim League benches in connection with 
the discussion of a cut motion under the head ‘general administration.’ The issue 
raised by the motion was ‘the grave situation created by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain law and older in the province, and its failuie to safeguard the 
the lives and the properties of the Muslims’. From the veiy commencement the 
i^scussion took a definitely communal turn and the Assembly was turned into a 
battleground between the Congress on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atmosphere became very tense when each party accused the 
other of being largely responsible for the communal liots that have recently occurred 
m various places.^ Completely contradictory versions of the same incidents were 
^ven by the Muslim and the Hindu members and wild charges were levelled against 
the opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress party was that the Government had failed to take 
strong action to check the growth of communalism in the province and that crimes 
of violent type had steadily mcreased since the Congiess Government had assumed 
office. The Nawah of Chhatari deplored that the first Indian Government in the 
province had not been able to maintain law and order successfully, and he pointed 
out that irresponsible people masquerading in the name of the Congress tried to 
create difficulties for the police in niral aieas, as the result of which official prestige 
had gone down. The House then adjourned till the 30th. March, when in accoi dance 
with the various suggestions made relating to the communal situation. Premier 
Pant outlined a number of stringent measures which the Government pioposed to 
take to suppress communal riots in the province. These measures included imposition 
of punitive police tax on membeis of the community mainly responsible for the 
trouble, strict action against individuals and newspapers fomenting communal ill- 
feeling, enrolment of special constables from amongst most respectable classes 
wherever necessary, prosecutions under Sections 107 and 144, house searches and 
immediate arrests wffierever there was a case of stabbing, murder or arson. 
At 5 p.m. the guillotine was applied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
entire budget, as presented by the Premier, was passed by the Assembly without 
any cut. 

The Employment Tax Bill 

16th. March to 14th. April The debate on the Employment Tax Bill com- 
menced on the 16th Mai*ch and continued till the 18th. when Sir Jwala Prasad 
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Srivastnva concluded his cnticism with a note of warnin^i to the Government 
about the adveise result of their financial policy on money markets, business and 
trade. He implored the Goreriiment not to pioduce the* impression in money 
markets that the Government was wasting puolic money. Capt, Pocock who 
followed held that as a result of the pioposei tax the prolilem of unemployment 
amon^ educated middle classes had become moie acute. He piotested against the 
discnmlnatoiw natiue or the tax. ^The debate was adjourned at this stage till the 
2l8t. March when Hi. Kadash Nath Katju, in the coiise of a vigorous defence of 
the Bill, considered that the tax was tntra vires of the piovincial legislatuie and 
the Government weie satisfied about the complete ieialuy of the ta^. He said, 
‘‘We expect to get 3J lakhs out of this tax. It comes to one anna per head of the 
population. What is the good of fighting about one anna per head ? Next day, the 
22nd. March, Mi. Said ud- Jin (Congiess) and Dr. Muran Lai spoke in sujiport 
of the Bill Kunwar Sir Matiaraj Singh opposed the Bill and feared that 
within twelve months the House would be called noon to pass fresh taxation 
measures. Mr. Desmond Young (Eaiopean), speaking for the Sei vices, said that it 
would be unfair to change the original piospeot with which they entered service 
and it was unjust to treat a public servant as a public enemy. *He also questio- 
ned the legality of the Bill in view of the sections of the Government of India 
Act relating to safeguards for the Services. One of the Speakers said 
that the diehards in England like Sir hlichael O’Dwyer and Sir Alfred 
Knox, who were extremely ci ideal of the Government of India Act, might now say 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. P. Government had committed 
a breach of faith with the sei vices. The debate had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 23rd. March when Premier Pant replied to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House and the bill was referred to a select committe. After 
its emergence fiom the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembly 
on the 13th. April and on the next^day, it was passed after the motion for third 
reading was stronsly opposed by Kunwar Sir Makar aj Singh, Sir J. P, Snvastava, 
and Captain S, R. Pocock, They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would be adveisely affected by the measure, and unemployment among the educated 
classes would inciease a great deal. That the question 6t the legality of the Bill 
would have ultimately to be decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also pointed out that the select committee had adopted a 
subterfuge m oidei to get ovei the legal flaw, and had made an abortive and futile 
attempt to classify the employments accoiding to the amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals. Any measure of taxation worthy of its name should not be 
camouflaged in this way, lemarked Captain Po^^oek, who took the House by 
surprise when he stated that his OA^n employees would be reimbuised by him to the 
extent of the loss they would suffer in then incomes as a lesult of the employment tax. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

25tli. to 30th. March Dr. K, N, Katju, the Minister of Justice, moved on the 
25th. March that the Motor Spiiits Sales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
Sir J, A Srivastava declared that the Government were laying too great a burden on 
the people. It was the last straw on the camel’s back. Next day, the 27th. March, 
the House rejected the opposition amendment for its refeience to a select 
committee and acepted the Minister’s motion. Next day, the 28th. March, the House 
passed the second reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
being opposed by Sir Jwala Prasad Snvastava when the House adjourned till 
thursday, the iJOth. March, wheu the Bill was passed. The Assembly also passed 
a resolution approving the levy of Sugar cess at half anna per maund after some 
discussion. 

The Indian Medicine Bill 

31st. MABCH The Assembly this afternoon referred the If, P. Indian 
Medicine Bill and the Badrinath Temple Bill to Select Committees. Mrs. Vijaya^ 
lakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, moving the former, said that 
the object of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of medicine to the level 
of allopathy and modernise them so as as to make them beneficial to the rich 
and the poor alike. The immediate necessity, therefore, was to set up a Board 
of Indian Medicine, which would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systems 
of medicine, direct ' their working and deal with all forms of quackery. The 
Government were also considering the question of starting at an early date a 
research institute to explore the intrinsic value of this branch of medicine. 
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The Badbinath Temple Bill 

5Ir Sampmnanand, Minister for Education, mOTing the Badrina^ Bill 
observd that the Government were bringing forwai'd this measure as they had 
a sra-ial resix>nsibihty legaidmg this temple. Lately, there had been complaints 
Ld Te Government thought that this state of affairs should not be allowed 
to contfniil He urged that the Bill should be expedited in view of the coming 

pilgnm season. ^ Ten-anoi Bill {Contd.) 

The House thereafter resumed discussion on the Tenancy Bill, and adjourned 
till the nest day, the 1st. April, when some Opposition members tliat, 

whenever there was a clash ot interest between a tenant and a Mahajan, the 
Government extended their sympathy to the latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that individiial members of the Upper House weie 
bein- canv^sed to suppoit the Tenancy Bill on thepromise that mral indebtedness 
1 T'blation would not be biought up. The House concluded today the discussion 
on Chapter 12, dealing with thekadars, and proceeded to discuss amendments to 
rfausps in Chanter 13, about arre.ai8 of revenue, profit etc. Throughout the 
Aav the discussions weie extremely dull and lifeless, which pei^ps accounted for 
the* iinu snail V poor attendance in the House _ which then adjouin^ till the 
3rd Anril when Iheie was a feeling of jubilation in the Congress benches that 
the'nenal provisions m Chapter XIV about compensation and penalties were passed 
without anv modification. All amendments moved by the Opposition membeis to 
reduce the proposed penalties were opposed by the Government and pjected by 
the House. Next day, the 4tli. April, the Assembly passed 23 clauses ot the Bill. 
“Fo Ions as the appointment of the Judges of the High Court and the Chief 
Court is not m the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would not be 
a partv to the transfer of any power to them,” said Mr. A. P. Jain, Parlia- 
mktaiv Secretary, opposing Mr. M. H. (Moslem League) amendment, 

to the effect that the Board of Eevenue should be abolished and its woik 
entrusted to the High Court or Chief Court. The mover opined that non-coopera- 
tion with the High Courts was due to the fact that they were not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the 6th. April a night-sitting was held to conclude 
consideiation of the Bill. The House earned on its business in a calm 
atmosphere and cariied on its amendments and then ad}ourned to 12th. April, when 
it concluded the second reading ot the Bill. Two important clauses were 
added, the first laying down that all deliveiies of possession given after 
April 1937 for anears of rent foi khanf 1344 and prior instalments could be 
cancelled on an application by the ejected tenant. The second related to the right 
of sub-letting to tenants of Oudh. Two amendments were moved by Raja B. D. 
Seth to exclude the province of Oudh from the purview of the Bill The 
Deputy Speaker ruled them out of order, as an amendment similar in nature was 
rejected by the House earlier. Raja B, Z). Seth moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Tenancy Act should not come into operation except at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. The House 
then adjourned till Monday next. 

Agriculturists Debt Eedemption Bill 


17th. APRIL '.—There was no opposition in the Assembly to-day to the Bill for 
the redemption of debts of agriculturists and workmen, which was referred to a 
select committee. This was the first of the three or foui debt bills which the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce and the Government weie criticized by Kunwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh and Sir J. P. Srivastava for not placing before the House the 
entire picture of their scheme for the redemption of debt and for bringing forward 
piecemeal legislation. Several Congiess members held that the Bill did not go far 
enough and that its provisions were not sufficiently liberal. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

The Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as amended by the select committee 
was taken into consideiation in the afternoon, and all amendments moved by the 
Opposition weie rejected. That the House could not amend the original Act out- 
side the scope of the amending bill was the objection raised by Mr. A. P. Jam, 
parliamentary secietaiy, to the amendment moved by Mr Mubashir Husain Kidwai, 
Dn the next day, the 18th. April, the House passed the Bill and discussed the scheme 
for the separation of Judicial and Executive functions presented by the Minister for 
Justice, who also introduced the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill. 
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19th. APRIL The Hoase passed into law today the Badriiiath Temple Bill, 
which provided for better management of the temple. A committee management 
will be set up under the Bill, representing various interests, including the Tehri 
State which has been intimately associatedl with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughout the country for seveial generations. Most of the amend- 
ments moved by Pandit Anasuya Prasad Bahuguna (Congress) were opposed by the 
E iucatioji ^f mister and weie eventually withdrawn. The""Minister, however, accep- 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Bahuguna -suggesting that the remuneration and 
allowances payable to the members of the committee of management should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another impoitant amend- 
ment was moved by a member of a scheduled caste, Mr. Ram Prasad Tamta, 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated by the Government on 
the committee should belong to his community. This amendment was. however, not 
pressed in view of the definite assurance given by the Minister that the Govern- 
ment would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Reply- 
ing to the third reading debate, the Education Minister said that this was the 
first step in the direction of temple reform and that the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by Harijans. 

The U. P. Te^akcy Bill 

20tli. to 24tli, APRIL In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill weie introduced. The third reading of the Ten- 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwat, Minister for Revenue, referring 
to the changes made in the Bill, said that where arrears remained, the Zamindar could 
get a part of the holding auctioned. Thus there would be no ejectment. The Bill gave 
the Kashtkar a right to plant all over his holding. By one of the amendments a sub- 
tenant in Oudlrcould not Be ejected for five years. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf hogei 
that the Government would come to some honourable settlement which would usher in 
a happy era. According to him, the Bill aimed at bringing about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zammdars. The basis of rent was, he said, so vague that it lent 
itself to mischievous possibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the Government either. He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep his body and soul together and what their object 
was in making these ‘‘undesirable and pernicious provisions’. The Moslem League 
Party spokesman said that the League had decided to support the passage of the Bill 
despite its limitations and imperfections, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and favourable conditions. He charged Congressmen with not fulfilling their 
pledge to the electorate. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned to 
meet on the next day, the 21st. April. The third reading of the Bill was continued. 
vSome non-Congressites. while generally admitting that the Bill was a definite impro- 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the tenanty, characterised it as a “Black 
Bill” inasmuch as it endangered the rights of zammdars. This biought forth a spiri- 
ted reply from Congressmen, Mr. Saiduddtn Ahmed remarking that the Bill was the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamed by Ministeria- 
lists for adopting “dilatory tactics”. Kext day, the 22nd. April, the third 
reading of the Tenancy Bill was continued. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
said that the Bill should not be operative in Oudh, since it was mostly based on the 
Agra law. The Talukdais, he pointed out, held sanads from an authoiity higher 
than the U. P. Legislature and this legislature had, therefore, no right to do any- 
thing in contravention of the terms of the sanads. The Talukdars were the declared 
proprietors under the terms of the sanads and this legislature could not confer 
hereditary rights against the consent of the Talukdars. Mr. A. P. Jain^ Parliamen- 
tary Secretai*y, said that zammdars never took any compassion^ on tenants and 
got them ejected on very minor pretexts. This Government, which claimed to he 
civilised, could not tolerate any haidship on anybody. ^ Theie should only be two 
parties in that province, namely the Government and cultivator. Mr. Mubashtr Hussain 
Kidwat (Muslim League) welcomed the Bill and said that the fact that the Muslim 
League’s amendments were accepted by the Government showed that the League was 
trying its best to improve the Bill. He had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned till the 24th. April when the Bill was passed by^ the House 
without a division amidst cheers from the Congress bench^. During the con- 
sideration stage nearly 3, (XX) amendments were tabled, of which 850 were ^actually 
moved. Three hundred and seventy amendments of these were adopted, 350 nega- 

29 
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tived and 80 mthdrawn, about 50 we ruled out of order. It will be r^alled 
Bill was held up in the course of discussion, in view of the Agra Zamindars’ 
r^U^ to hrOoS^sfHigh Command for aibitration in iHe matter The Oudh 
tXWs, however? opposed the move and consequently the formers’ request was 
turned down by the Congress Parliamentary Committee. 

Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

25th APRIL --The Assembly to-day rejected the amendment adopted by the 
Uoner House to the Sales of Motor Spiiits Bill reducing the rate of levy from 
tw annas to one anna six pies per gallon. Two other amendments, however, 
one of which was verbal, while the other extended the period for filing a suit or 
prosecution from four to six months from the date of the Act complmned of, 
were accepted. Opposing the Council’s amendment, the Premier said that it really 
was dist^teful to ask the Assembly to register its diflerence of opinion with 
the Upper House, but it appeared to him that the change made by the Council 
was not in pubho interest. The pioceeds of the tax would be utilised for ‘the 
construction and improvement of roads which would help motor traffic. 

Police Amendment Bill 


The Assembly nest passed the Police Amendment Bill introduced on the 21st. 
April, with a minor amendment, limiting the period of limitation for application 
for compensation in respect of death or grievous hiu*t or loss of or damage to 
property caused, by the first day of April 1939, to four months. In the course 
of his reply, the Premier regretted that the necessity for imposing punitive police 
had arisen, but they could not shut their eyes to the realir.y of the situation. 
He, however, pointed, out that it was not absolutely necessary for enforcement of 
claims for compensation that punitive police should be imposed, and such claims 
could be made without the area being declared “disturbed” or “dangerous”. 
Because of occurrences like the previous day^s, it seemed that the Government 
would be failing in their duty if they any longer* put off “this evil day”. 

The Eevenue Minister next introduced the TJ. P Money-lenders Bill. The House 
then adjourned till the 5th. May. 


May Session— Lucknow— 5th. to 17th. May 1939 


Non-official Bills Introduced 

5th. MAT Five non-official bills were introduced today. They were the 
Canning College and British Association Contribution Act {Amendment) Bill 
seeMng to do away with the statutory responsibility of the Government to 
resize the subscriptions payable by the talugdars of Oudh to the British 
Indian Association while increasing the contribution made to the Canning 
Cbllege (now merged in the Lucknow, University), the Hindu Marriage Reform 
and Dowry ^Restraint Bill, the Supervision of Orphanages and Widows Homes 
Bill, the Rural Labourers’' Minimum Wages Bill and the Indian Criminal Law 
{United Provinces Amendment) Bill. The first out of these five bills was referred 
to a select ^ committee ^ after vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
British Indian Association. The Assembly refused to agree with the amendment 
insisted upon by the Council on April 27 reducing the proposed peti'ol tax from 
two annas to one and a half annas per gallon. 

Abolition of Dowry System 

6th. May A non-official resolution recommending the eradication of the 
evil of dowiy system and sale of gills was passed this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, in the course of the discussion, said that 
there could not he two opinions on the question that the dowry system was bad, 
whether it existed among the Hindus or Muslims or Christians. There could, 
merefore, be no doubt ^out the Government's attitude on the point. If they 
mought they could legislate on the point and make legislation effective, the 
Government would not have objection to bringing forward a BilL There were 
^nous ways of giving a dowry in which the Government could not interfere. 
He deplored the attitude of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the reformers in this matter. 

Control of Educational Institutions 

8th. MAY : — ^Discussion on non-official resolutions was continued in the Assembly 
today. The resolution moved by a Congress member recommending that 
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the Government should take up the management of denominational and private 
educational institutions on the ground that they fosteied communal and anti-national 
feelings in the students gave rise to an animated debate to-day. While it failed to 
seeiue the unstinted support of the Congiess benches, the Opposition members 
cnticized it on the ground that it was an attempt to bung education in the 
piovmce into line with the system pievailiiis: in totalitaiian countiies where 
staiidaicli7ed education w'as con fi oiled by the State and stiict regimentation of 
intellect j levelled. Even the 3tliiii«^tei of Education thought that the suggestion 
made was iiiipiacricable, and in the end the resolution wits withdrawn. 

Lifting Ban on CoMMrNiST Party 

Replying to the next lesoliition iiiging that the ban on the Communist 
party be lifted. Premier Farit pointed out that the existing ban was placed bv 
the Government of India m July 1934, and the provincial Government haa 
placed no ban. He added that it was m the public inteiest to lift the ban and 
the Government could then take effective action under the geneial law wherever 
necessary. The resolution was passed nem con, and the House adjourned till the 10th. 

Official Bills Discussed and Passed 

loth, to 16th. MAY On the motion of Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidnai, Minister for Reve- 
nue, the House refened the Money-lenders Bill to a Select Committee, and 
passed the second leading of the Consolidation oj Holdings BilL The Re%ised 
U. B. Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill and the Select Committee report on the 
Indian Medicine Bill -were introduced before the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 11th. May when it passed the Consolidation of Holehjigs Bill, the Oudh Courts 
Amendment Bill, the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill, the Sugar Factories Control 
Act Amendment Bill and the Bill to amend Section 40 of the Town Improvement 
Act The Suits Valution Ameiidment Bill was introduced. At the instance of the 
Minister for Communications, the House added two new sub-rules legarding recipro- 
city in the matter of taxation of puLlie seivice motor vehicles plying between U. P. 
and Delhi. The Childrens Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was laid on the 
table. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 15th, May when it passed the 
Suits Valuation [Amendment] hill without any speeches being made. The Bill 
sought to bring the Suits Valuation Act in accoid with the Court Fees Amendment 
Act. Next day, the 16th. May, the Assembly passed the Indian Medicine Bill, 
the Mamcipaiities Act Amendment Bill and the District Boards Act (Amendment) 
Bill, The last two Bills extended the life ot the present municipalities and boards 
by one year. 

Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill (contd.) 

17th. MAY A joint session of the Legislature commenced this morning 
under the presidentship of Sir Stia Ram, Piesident of the Council, to consider 

the Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Bill as passed by the Council. The Second 

Chamber had reduced the late, approved by the Assembly, of two annas per 

gallon, to one anna and a half. At the rate of two annas per gallon the tax was 

estimated to yield eight lakhs to the Exchequer. The Opposition view was that 
the proposed "rate of levy w^as the highest as compared with the rate in other pro- 
vinces. They also argued that this would adveisely affect motor transport, and 
touch the pockets o! the poor. The Legislature passed by 140 votes to 59 an 
-amendment moved by the Minister for Justice restoring the rate to two annas 
per gallon. The joint session then ended and the Assembly met in the afternoon 
when the Muslim membeis, both of the Bluslim League and the Independent 
parties, staged a walk-out in protest against the ruling given by the Deputy 
Speaker, disallowing tiie adjournment motion, notice of which was given by 
Nawabzada Liaquat AH Khan, A statement to this effect was made by the 
leader of tlie Muslim League party, Chaudhn Khahq-uz-Zaman whereafter all 
Muslims left in a body. The adjournment motion was to discuss the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the replies given by the Government to questions relating to the 
search of the Muslim League oflSce at Cawnpore made by the police on May 9, 
After the 'vvalk-out Dr. Katju made a statement that so far as^ the Congress 
members were concerned they had complete confidence in the impartiality of 
the Deputy Speaker in the conduct of the proceedings and they entiiely dissociated 
themselves from the very wrong action taken by the Muslim members in retiring from 
the House after disputing in an unseemly manner the conduct of the Chair. ^ Their 
action, he added, wass wholly unconstitutional. The House then adjourned sine die^ 
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Budget Session — Lucknow — 18th. February to 14lh. March 1939 

The Cowhpub Biots 

The Budget Session of the TJ. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 18 th. Feb^ary 1939 when the Premier, Pandit Pant made a statement on the 
CavrTipore not situation. He said that the latest figures of the not casualties were 42 
killed 200in3ured and 800 arrested. Everywhere there were of restoration of 

more mills were working and shops were opening. The , Premier remarked 
that the situation had the potentialities of the serious communal not of 1951, but the 
vTomvt and effective steps taken from the start had kept them m check. He appre- 
ciateti the work of the local authoiities and non-official bodies, especially the Lniopeaii 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the Muslim League in bringing 
the difficult situation under control, and also the valuable assistance rendered by 

troops. Official Interference with High Court 

Mr. Chaudhury Akhtar Hussain next moved for adjournment of the House to 
discuss “interference by the Provincial Government with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan Singh of Saharanpnr, by giving preference to the ex- 
parte report of the subordinate executive officer of the Government and other extra 
fudicial report over the concurrent judicial decisions of the Sessions Judge and the 
High Court of Judicature at Allahabad.” The discussion was taken up on the 22nd. 
Febmary when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of public importance as the 
independence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an apprehension that such 
interfeience would be repeated. He pleaded that the matter came to the knowledge 
of the public at the end of December last. He had taken the eailiest opportunity, to 
bring up the question. Dr. K.N. Katju, Minister for Justice, opposing the motion, 
said that Malkhan Siugh was released six months ago, and the House had met twice 
since the occurrence of the matter. Dr. Katju also held that the matter 
could be brought in the form of a resolution on any non -official day. 
Begum Aijaz Rasul, ruling the motion out of order, observed that Mr. Akhtar 
Husain had failed to prove that the matter was of recent occurrence, and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 

Supplementary Grants 


The Council then took up the discussion of- supplementary grants. These in- 
cluded Bs. 1,18,727 for additional officers and Ministerial staff necessitated by Provin- 
cial Autonomy and increased Secretariat work, Bs. 14,000 for an increase in the 
present strength of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 
Lucknow, Allahabad and Cawnpore as civil and armed police reserves to meet emer- 
gencies,, and Bs. 138,200 for extra expenditure in connection with fighting the cholera 
epidemic. Dr. Katju, replying to criticisms levelled against the police, said that the 
whole province was pained by the communal disturbances, but members should not 
lose their sense of perspective. The Minister further appealed to members that 
while trying to draw attention to existing evils, they should not say anything which 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming office the 
Government ciicularised the district officials to impress upon them the necessity of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Officers were further informed of the 
grave consequences that would follow in case they were found guilty of communal 
partiahty. Eefening to communal representation in the services, the Minister assured 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and fair. 

Non-official Besolutions 

2Brd* FEBRUARY : — ^The Council considered non -official resolutions to-day. Rat 
Bahadur MohanlaVs resolution recommending to the Government to remit takavi loans 
taken for tubewells, which had now become useless by the advent of the Saida Canal, 
was withdrawn on the assurance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 

. resolution, stanffing in the name of Khan Bahadur Masooduzzaman, 
urgmg t^ mtioduction of joint electorates by way of trial for two terms only, with 
>iult suffirage and reservation of seats for Muslims in local board elections, was not 
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moved as the mover was told that certain Muslim members would walk out if the 
resolution was moved, which, he declared, was one of the ironies of separate electo- 
rates. 

Dr. Ramugrah StngTi moved a resolution demanding that civil liberties should 
be seemed in the piovmce as in England. The mover asked the Government to lay 
down its policy with legaid to the application of the Law of Sedition under Section 
124, I.P.C. lie admitted that peisons who excited communal hatred should be 
punished. He also complained that theie weie ceitain provisions of the law, which 
cui*tailed the liberty of the Press and condemned the lepoiting of ijublic meetings 
by C. I. D. ie}>orteis. Dr* K. N. Katju, Ministei of Justice, leplymg to the debate, 
said that the Congress ] olicy iMth legaid to this question had been enumeiated long 
ago and was also made clear in the Premier’s speech on assumption of office. He 
claimed that since the piesent Government had assumed office civil libeity had been 
fully secuied. Theie bad been no prosecutions dm mg this peiiod. Eegai ding the 
Press, the Minister refeiied to communal wiitings in the Yeinacular pi ess and dec- 
lared that the Government weie detei mined to suxjpress illegitimate activities which 
led to communal tension. As regaids 0. 1. D. reports of meetings, Di. Katju said that 
every Government must keep itself informed, whatever might be the agency employed. 
The "Council at this stage adjourned till the ISth. March when a general discussion of the 
Budget was held and continued on the next day, the 14th. March, whereafter the 
House was prorogued, 

April Session — Lucknow~15th. lo 28th. April 1939 

Sepabatiok of the Judiciary 

The April session of the Council commenced on the 15th. April and held a brief 
sitting extending over 25 minutes. It then adjourned till Monday next, the 17th. 
April, when the Government were congratulated by all sections of the House on 
their scheme for the separation of Judicial fiom Executive functions. The view 
was generally expressed that the Government had gone far enough. Characteri- 
sing the ciiticism that the Government were interfering with the administration 
of Justice, as a ‘‘fashionable slogan”, Dr. K. N, Katju, Minister for Justice 
declared, ‘‘I can, with confidence, say that there has been no such interference, 
since we came into office, from the Government. ‘‘The Government had, no doubt, 
however,” he continued, “exercised their statutory lights under the Government of 
India Act and would continue to do so undeterred by incorrect comments.” 

Hindu Widows’ Homes Control Bill 

19th APRIL:— The Council discussed today one non-official Bill and tw^o resolu- 
tions. Mis, Mona Chandravati Gupta introduced the IT. P. Hindu Widows’ 
Homes Control Bill which was referred to a select committee. She remarked that 
the Bill intended to provide for a better administration of widows’ homes 
through advisory committees constituted in accordance with the niles to be fi'amed 
under this Act. It further aimed at making a suitable provision for the safe cus- 
tody of inmates, for their educaction, trainmg and moral welfare. The Bill was 
welcomed by all sections of the House and the Minister of Justice also gave his 
support to the Bill. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

Of the two resolutions that were carried, one was moved by Mr. Chandra Bhal 
who urged the creation of a body of civic guaids to act as an auxiHaiy police force 
during emergencies. Though all the speakers appreciated the principle underlying 
the resolution some apprehended that it might lead to fights among trained 
volunteers. 

The second resolution was moved by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh suggesting that 
the ^vernment should take steps to abolish capital punishment. The Minister for 
Justice gave his assurance that full weight would be given to the opinion of the 
Council. The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill 

20th. APRIL:— The Government sustained a defeat today when the Petrol Tax 
Bill was under discussion. In the Bill a tax of two annas par gallon was proposed 
to be levied which was rejected by the House by a majority of 24 to 11. But the 
House caiiied without division the amendment movea by Lala Harmhai Gupta 
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wbo wanted the substitution of one anna and six pies for two annas. Bofli the 
speeches of the Ministev of Justice and the Premier did not carry conviction m 
spite of their promises that the proceeds of this tax would be utilised ten* develop- 
ment of loads and maintenance of better communications in rural and urban areas. 
Mr. H. A. Wilkinson, who moved an amendment urging, the reduction to one anna 
pointed out that the biuden of this tax would fall^ heavily on the poor passengers 
who tiavelled in lorries. Two other speakers said that when compared to other 
provinces the tax was the heaviest m this province. The Premier remarked 
that the aggregate chaiges that the lorry-owner had to pay weie lower 
here than those in other provinces. He also took pride in the lact that wheieas 
the petrol tax was utilised in other provinces to meet deficits and other geneial 
purposes, in IT. P. it was set apart for the development of loads. Mi. Bam T^rah 
Stngh urged the deletion of the penalty clause for breach of rules but the House 
turned down his proposal. After this the third reading of the Bill was passed. 
The Bill then went to the Assembly. The Council then adjouincd till April 25. 

The Employments Tax Bill 

25th. APBIL;— The Government was not allowed to have its ^ own way today 
when the Employments Tax Bill was taken into consideration. The Minister of 
Juntice made an 'elaborate speech in defence of the Bill saying that it was within 
the competence of the Legislatuie. It was not a tax on income or receipts, oi^ double 
taxation. He justified the imposition of the tax fiom ail ppects. The Minister's 
special pleadings fell on deaf ears. The Council was in its full strength and the 
Opposition was bent upon referring the Bill to a select committee and they succee- 
ded in defeating the Government by cariying Mr. (7. L. Teyen^s amendment to 
refer the Bill to a select committee by 23 votes to 20. The result of the voting 
was received with loud cheers in the Opposition benches. Almost all ^ the ^ speakers 
referred to the sustained agitation carried on in the press against this unjust Bill. 

Shb-i Badrinath Temple Bill 

Next day, the 26tli April, the Council passed the 8hri Badrmath Temple Bill, 
Ail amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
introduced to rectify any mistakes. 

The Children’s Bill 

27th. APRILt—The Council passed to-day Dr. Ramugrah SingJJs Children’s Bill 
which provided for the custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders. In an 
hour and a quarter about 200 amendments were disposed oL 

Motor Spirits Salib Tax Bill (Contd.) 

^ The Council decided to-day to stand by its amendment to the sales of Motor 
Spirits Taxtion Bill, reducing the tax on petrol trom two annas to one anna six 
pies per gallon. The Bill w^ent hack to the Assembly which rejected the amend- 
ment, thus necessitating the calling of a Joint Session of the two Houses. 

Eevision Op History Text-Books 

The House passed the Police Amendment Bill and discussed a non-official 
resoluti<m recommending the appointment of a committee of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian histqry^ so as to eliminate such passages and texts as 
are calculated to cause faction between Muslims and Hindus and to remodel 
them with a view to infusing a feeling of brotherhood, toleration and patriotism 
m the youths of the counti7. Next day, the 28th. April, the Council adjourned 
fine die after a fifteen minutes’ sitting, in which it decided that the report of 
the Sel^t Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be submitted within a 


May Session— Lucknow— 19th May to 29th. May 1939 

The Employments Tax Bill (contd.) 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 19th. May when the select 
(mmmittee report on the Employments Tax Bill was taken up for consideration. Mr. 
wtlkinson, the member repiesenting the European constituency, raised a point of 
order, as soon as the Minister of Justice moved that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, that the proceedings of the select committee weie not valid and the Bill 
should be ^committed to the select committee to report by June 15. A long diseus- 
this amendment during the course of which it was revealed that 
the Premier, who was the chairman of the select committee, gave his casting vote on 
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an amendment moved by Dr. Ram Uqrah Singh during the course of the select 
committee meetings, though not a member of this House. Both Mr. Wtlkmson and 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Stngh as^^erted that theie was no drawing of lots but the chairman 
gave his casting vote. The Minister of JubUce denied that there was anything on 
recoid to show that such voting took place Mr. Ahmad Shah wanted the "President 
to give his luling in this matter. The President leolied that no ruling was called 
for fioni the Chair inasmuch as Mr. 'iVtlk’^nson had changed his point of order into 
an amendment. Lltimately Mi. Wilkinson's amendment was thiown out by the 
House by twenty seven votes to nine. The Minister’s motion for consideiation of the 
Bill was 'passed. The Bill was then taken up for discussion clause by clause. The coun- 
cil adjourned after disposing of two amendments. Next day, the 20th. May, the 
Council discussed for neaily Ilive houis vaiious amendments as' it emerged fiom the 
select committee. Out of 27 amendments on the agenda the House had disposed 
of 22 so far. Two amendments moved by Mr. Pfi//vsnso ?2 and Di Ram Ugrah Smgh 
respectively were voted out of order by the President as they were against the 
provisions of sec. 82 of the Government of India Act. All amenaments moved were 
defeated and one w’a 5 withdrawn. The Minister of JusUce gdiVQ an assurance that 
the Bill would not be used in an oppressive manner. The Council then adjourned till 
Monday next, the 22iid. May, when the bill was passed without any change except 
for a minor amendment of Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta which was accepted by the 
Minister of Justice. In the third reading stage it was blessed by the members of the 
Opposition, including Rai Bahadur Mohanlal^ who came in for criticism for change 
in nis attitude. Dr, Ram Ugrah Singh was sui'prised at this mite face of the deputy 
leader of the Opposition who opposed the bill tooth and nail at the Baradaii meeting 
but did not lend his sup|>ort to any of the amendments moved by the Opposition 
members Division was demanded with regard to the deletion of class 1 in the sche- 
dule. Government had 24 votes in their favour against 13 who voted for the deletion. 
The Minister of Justice expressed satisfaction that in spite of many people thinking 
that the hill would be sent to cold storage it had found favour in this critical 
House. 


EiTcraEERBD Estates Amexb. Bill 

23rd MAY ‘.—The Council had to be adjourned for half an hoar by the President 
when it met today at 7 in the moining. The Minister of Justice, in whose name the 
first amendment to the Encumheied Estates Amendment Bill stood, was not in his 
seat. Rat Bahadur Mohanlal complained to the Chaii that he and some other mem- 
bers were locked out as the gate was closed when they arrived this moining. The 
MiTiister of Justice expressed regiet for coming late when the Council reassembled 
after half an hour. Many members urged the Minister of Justice to inform the 
House as to the exact date on which the Tenancy Bill would be introduced as the 
weather was getting hotter at Lucknow. During the course of the debate !Mr. A, K, 
Sherwani accused the Government of winning over the Opposition members 
by bribing them in the shape of honoraiw- magistrateships. Thereafter, the 
proceedings were dull, when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill was under 
oisenssion. 

Teeatmejtt of Shia Prisoners 

25tli. MAY:— The Council discussed today a short-notice resolution moved by 
Syed Kalhe Abbas to discuss about the treatment of the Shia prisoners in various 
jails in the matter of messing arrangements, classification of prisoners, restriction in 
freedom of association etc. The resolution covered a wide range of subjects. The 
mover made a speech lasting for more than an hour and a half. The Minister of 
Justice made an equally lengthy reply, categorically replying to all the points men- 
tioned by the mover. He said that the Government was doing everything possible 
to satisfy' the demands of those prisoners, yet in spite of this fact a campaign of 
vilification was going on against tne Government. Incidentally, he paid a tribute to 
the inspector-general of prisons who had proved himself very efficient in r^ard to 
affording facilities to jail population despite the criticism against him that he was a 
bigoted Sunni. The resolution was, however, withdrawn by the mover who was satis- 
fied with the assurance given by the hlinister of Justice that the grievances of the 
prisoners mentioned by him would be looked into. One important feature of today's 
debate was that not more than 15 members were present in their seats and on one 
occasion the Chair’s attention was drawn that there was no ciuorum. 

The Council adjourned after adopting the Municipalities Tand District Boards ' 
(Amendment) Bills for postponing general elections due to be held this year* 
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Encumbered Estates Amend, bill (contd.) 

26th. MAY :-Theie was an interesting passage-at-arms between Dr Ram Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of Justice when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading stage to-day. The Minister of Justice congratulated himself on 
the easy passage of the bill. R. B, Mohan Lai, deputy leader of the Opposition, who 
followS him, congratulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
pilot^this bill and also on accepting several amendments moved by the members. 
Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh, who did not like these mutual congratulations, began to nanate 
what according to him , seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that ’the Minister brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanted a catego- 
rical answer from the Minister whether it was so or not. The Minister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation. 

OuDH Courts Amend. Bill 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh pressed this matter when the Oudh Courts Amendment 
Bill was under discussion. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
appointment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not leply. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh by piessmg his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 
in the Tenancy* Laws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju, The result of the divi- 
sion was that eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neutral. The President gave a chance to those who remained neutral to 
give an indication of their mind, thereby relieving him from an awkward position. 
As no one came to his help he gave ms vote in favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamation by the Opposition members. The Council passed 
the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill. 

Consolidation of Holdings Bill 

27th. MAY:— The Government sustained two defeats today when the House 
accepted the two amendments moved by Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
object of the first amendment was to lodge protests against the Government for exclu- 
ding zamindars and landlords from the Benefits proposed to be conferred by this 
measure on the tenants. The other amendment was a minor one which wanted to 
include the proprietoi, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the membeis who spoke on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Government’s viewpoint in not giving the right to the 
zamindars. 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

29th. MAY*.— The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the 3rd. July to reassemble in Lucknow. Consideiation of the Tenancy Bill was 
postponed on the motion of Rai Bahadur Mohanlal so that, durin^ that interval 
efforts for reaching an understanding with the Government might be*made. ’ 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 

Winter Session — Patna — 16th. January to 14th. February 1939 

Money -le:s:ders (Hegulation of Tkansactions) Bill 

The winter session of the Bihar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 16th. January 1939 with a heavy agenda. Mr. Ram Dayalu Stnka, Speaker 
was in the chair. The proceedings beganln a comparatively sombre atmosphere, 
occasioned by a reference to the death of a number of members made by the 
Speaker, and tributes were paid by all sections of the House, which then adjour- 
ned till the next day, the 17th. January when thehon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sink a 
moved the Money-lenders (Eegulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those 
sections of the Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declaied null and void 
by the Patna High Court recently. Discussion arose as to the right of the Provin- 
cial L^islature to enact measures within the Provincial List and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which had virtually deprival the Provincial Legislature of those 
rights. The matter was not pursued fuither when the Government spokesman 
pointed out that the decision of the Federal Court was awaited. In the meantime, 
the Provincial Government had considered it necessaiy to rectify those defects 
which had been pointed out by the High Court. The motion for refening the Bill 
to a Select Committee, moved by Mr, Mahomed Yunus, Leader of the Independent 
Party, was not accepted and the House proceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill which was eventually passed. 

Eefund of Cess Bill 

The Premier then moved the Bihar Eefund of Cess Bill which sought to afford 
facilities to landloids in connection wiih the refund of the amount of cess 
paid in excess. A monon, moved by Mr. G. P. K, Sinha, Leader of the Opix>si- 
tion, for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

The next two Bills which weie moved by the hon. Mr. Sri Knshna Sinha, 
Premier and Leader of the House and were passed, were the General Clauses 
Amendment Bill seeking to bung into line me Piovincial General Clauses Act 
with the Indian Geneial Clauses Act, and the Cess Amendment Bill aimed at 
reducing the rate of inteiest on the aneais of Cess payable direct by proprietors 
or tenuie-holdeis to the Government or by rent-free tehureholder to proprietors, 
besides certain foimal amendments with a view to bringing the rmerences to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Cess Act up to date. 

Eedection of Settled Eents Bell 

18th. JANUARY The Premier moved to-day for consideration of the Kosi Diara 
(Eeduetion of Settled Eentsl Bill. The Bril is a special measure seeking reduction 
of rents settled for fifteen years between 1923-31 under the Bihar Tenancy Act 
for the area comprising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi in 
North Bihar. At the time of preparing the record of rights in these villages the 
prices were high, but subsequently the trade depression hit the peasantry hard. 
The Bill was necessary to give the peasants reli^ since the period of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. A motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
was moved by three members. One member suggested that section 113 of the 
existing Act be modified in order to achieve the purpose of the Bill instead of 
bringing forward fresh legislation. The suggession was su|}ported by some Con- 

g ess members. Mr. Baldev Sakay^ Advocate-General, explained the necessity for 
e Bill from the legal aspect. Mr. C, P. N, Stnha, Leader of the Opposition, 
pointed out the special nature of the tract in which the river Kosi lay. The 
river itself, which often shifted its source, caused havoc on the countryside by 
floods. The Premier, explaining the intention of^ the_ Bill, said that it was 
necessary because of the hai'dships felt by the inhabitants of that area. The 
motion for reforing the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

Mica Act Eepeal Bill 

The Premier next moved for consideration of a Bill seeking to repeal the Bihar and 
Orissa Mica Act, 1930, which had been enacted in order to check and prevent 
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theft of and illicit dealings in mica. The Government spokesman explaining the 
object of the Bill, said that the Prime Minister recently visited the mica mining 
area where it was generally urged that the Act should be repealed. The Premier, 
after examining the administration of the Act, found that its operation had not 
been successful in preventing theft of mica. On the contrary, the Act had put 
unnecessary restraint on the mica trade and harassed small tiadeis and diggeis, 
many of whom had been diiven out of business. Therefore, he considered it 
necessary to repeal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Membeis lepresenting the constituencies w^here mica min- 
ing areas are situated supported the Bill, urging repeal of the existing Act. Sn- 
Mati Saraswati Debt (Congress) pointed out the hardships expeiienced ^ by small 
traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the election promi- 
ses held out by Congressmen of the Province was that Mica Act would be repealed. 
The Act proved favourable only to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of middlemen diggers. The Bill was passed. 


Public Safety Act Repeal Bill 

Mr. Anugraha ITarayan Sinha, Finance Minister, next introduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Repealing Bill which was passed without discussion. 
The Bill sought to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public Sefety Act, 1933, and the 
amend^g Act of 1936 which was due to expire in 1941. The hon. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha, Premier, in the course of his speech on the objects and reasons, stated 
that it was necessai7 to repeal the Act, because it had been used in the past 
to stifle the legitimate aspirations of the people and might be so used in the 
future. 

Hazaribagh Train Disaster 


19th. JANUARY The necessity for the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
consisting of officials and non-ofiicials to enquire into the causes of the train disaster 
near Hazaribagh Road on January 12 was unanimously m-ged by the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Sukhlal Singh (Congiess) moved that a Committee of officials and non- 
ofticials be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Speaking for the Government, Mr. 
Krishna Ballabh Sahay said that the Government were in full sympathy with the 
objects of the motion and would take up the matter with the Government of India. 

Dowry Restraint Bill 

20th. JANUARY The following non-official bills were introduced to-dav '—Mr 
Jamuna Prasad Singh's Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr. Tajmul Hussain's 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, Mr. Yunus’s Local Self- 
Go^^gnment Amendmmt Bdl, the Mraicipri Amendment BiU and the Mussalman 
Wakf Bill and Mr. Sukhlal Singh^s Dowry Restraint Bill, 

Momng for referaice to the Select Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or offering dowry m marriages, Mr. Sukhlal Singh pointed out the 
evils of Ae system and the hardstos caused by it to the poorer classes. The 
measure, he smd, had he^ fevourably received. Mr. Yunus while exnressino' 
ag^ent with ^e prmciple of the Bill, said that the mesasure Was diffieXto put 
mtooperatiOT. However if the measure could bring about a wholesome sodS rSorm 
twhnical difficulties should not be allowed to stand in the way. He plpsHori for the 
KT. “ regard to ceito provisions of the Bill being Lrne in S durtol 
the Select Commits stage Srimati Saraswati Devi (Con|ress) steonSv advTa3 
abohUon of ^6 system v^ich she said had led many young women to commit 
suicide as thmr parents had be® unable to provide the neoeslary do^ for Xir 
mariiage. Siimari Devi (Congress) considered the dowry system a stiema on 

Hindu society, which had resulted in the sacrifice of many young lives at tlm «ltar 
of a social fetish, which must be removed. Mr. pL,! 

(Congress) held that a measure like the present one had to Varma 

and if the MusHms claimed a dowry or maintained t^t (tomy f^^ ^“i^uL\“anf 
part of wedding ceremonies, such exemption as HPTnanHaH bv 
^. Jagat Narain Lai, Paiiiam®tary ferXy 

to the Select Committee, said that it was neSarv^o Xnt reference 

pj^tice which persisted in spite of resolutions passerby the j 

other bodies, fee House a/ tMs stage Kday S 

wh®, replying or behalf of the GlOTmninent Mr ;r R 

ref^, r^t^ the cont®tion that the Bill could not' be taken 

ft change m Hindu law, and said that the Bill ®uld be ammded to thfoS 
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ing of religious gifts. It was also suggested that the Bill might be made non-appli- 
cable to Muslims if Muslim opinion so desired. The Government did not want to 
oppose the measure. He expressed opposition to the suggestion for exemption of volun- 
tary dowiies, since it was difficult to move that a dowry was a voluntary one, as also 
to define the teim dowry. He favoured reference of the Bill to a Seia*t Committee for 
effecting improvements to the Bill with a view to preventing oppoitunities for evasion 
of the provisions. The House agreed to the motion for reference to a Select Committee 
with a single dissentient voice. 

Suppression of Prostitution Bill 

23rd. JANUARY '.—The House took up for consideiation the Suppression of Prosti- 
tution and Immoral Traffic Bill to-day, Mr. Tajamul Husatn^ the sponsor, moved for 
refeience of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said other pio\inces had enacted similar 
legislation. He leferred to the report of the League of Nations, which had investigated 
the extent of the evil in countries in Asia, including India. Mr. Vtndeshwari Prosad 
Verma, moving an amendment for ciicnlation of the Bill to elicit public opinion, said 
that eeitain matters in the Bill w’ere controversial and ceitain provisions needed elucida- 
tion ; foi instance, whether the offences mentioned in the Bill would be bailable, 
cognisable or compoundable. Mr. Btndodanand Jha, Pailiamentary Secretai^, said 
that the Goveinment had drafted a Bill for suppression of immoral trafic in women 
but no legislation was enacted as little response was met with when the Bill was circu- 
lated. He pointed out certain technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the mea- 
sm'e. He supported the motion for circulation on behalf of the Government. The 
motion for circulation was accepted by the House, which then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

24th. JANUARY The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the third sup- 
plementary demands for giants Several cut motions were moved duiing a thiee- 
noui's discussion on a supplemental v demand for grant of Rs. 51,000 under the head. 
Public Health. This sum included Es. 31,QG0 for the purchase of quinine and Es. 
6,200 for the establishment of Kalaazar centres. The cut motions suggested, inter aha, 
the appointment of an expeit committee to conduct research in the incidence of mala- 
ria and suggest methods for eradication of the disease, establishment of cinchona plan- 
tations in Bihar with a view to meeting the glowing demand for quinine in lural 
aieas and intioduction of the Ayurvedic system of tieatment to combat the lavages of 
malaiia. The motions were, however, withdiawn aftei Mi. Bmodanand Jha, Pailia- 
mentary Secretary, had enumerated the various measures the Goveinment had under- 
taken 01 -were cobte^dating in connection with the improvement of public health. 
He also assuied the Blouse that the Government would consider the vaiious sugges- 
tions and adopt them as far as piacticable. Ihe discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the 6th. February when, after a heated discussion, the demand 
under Agriculture was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Govern- 
ment’s leply. Theie was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. A cut motion to discuss the need for grants to district boards for construction 
of roads was pressed to a division and lost. After two other demands had been voted, 
guillotine was applied and the rest of the demands were passed. 

Bande Mataram in Schools 

The adjournment motion, in the name of Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed, to discuss the 
situation arising out of incidents connected with the singing of the Bande Mataram 
song in schools, was taken up next. The mover, narrating the incidents, alleged that 
Muslim students, who objected to the song, were assaulted by Hindus, both students 
and outsiders. Considerable heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
Muslim members warned the Government of the grave and tragic possibilities that 
were likely to follow if they did not settle quickly the question of the singing of 
Bande Mataram and the hoisting of the tri-colour flag which, they alleged, amounted 
to tyranny of the majority over the minority, Cries of “shame” and “withdraw” from 
the Congress benches greeted Mr, Jaffar Imam (Muslim League) when he said that 
Muslims did not consider Bande Mataram as the national song and added that those 
(Muslims) who did had sold themselves. He challenged Congressmen to hoist the 
tri-colour flag on Government House or the Assembly Chamber. Replying to the 
debate. Dr, Syed Mahmud, Minister for Education, refuted the charge that the 
majority was trampling over the minority. While reiterating the Congress claim that 
the tri-colour flag was a national flag* he described how the tri-colour flag and the 
Bande Mataram song came to be the major symbols of the Congress fight iox free- 
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dom. The Government’s intentions in this matter had been^ entirely misunderstood. 
The removal of the ban on the tii-colour flag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on educational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. ^ He added that the 
Government had left the decision in the matter with the authoiities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Government had issued insti notions to 
them that before reaching a decision, due consideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if permission to hoist the flag was accorded. While Mr, 
Mahomed Shaft w^as speaking, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 

Echo Of Fiking In Baena Village 

7tb. FEBHTJARY :--The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr, Govind Pati 
Titvari (Coalition) to discuss the recent firing by the police in Barna, Darbhanga 
District, during Bakrid resulting in one being killed and three being injured. Mov- 
ing the motion, Pandit Tiwari recounted the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the possibility of casualties being larger than estimated officially. 
He questioned the justification for firing and urged that steps should be taken 
to prevent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members expressed 
dissatisfaction at the Government’s reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justification for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premier said that it was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving filing by 
the police. It had been urged that more police should have been detailed eailier to 
prevent the incident; yet firing had been criticised severely by members. The 
problem of cow-sacrifice was most difficult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
hsd the right to sacrifice cows. Muslims, howerver, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights, Hindus, on the other 
hand, attached different attachment to the cow, which they worshipped. ^ It had been 
disputed whether the custom of cow sacrifice existed in that village. His information 
w’as that the custom existed there. The forces at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were limited and had to meet any eventuality. On January^ 23 and 25 
last, the Premier stated, the authoiities visited the scene of the incident and 
when apprehension of a bieach of the peace was realised, a police force was de- 
puted to meet the situation. The man who was responsible for laising the agita- 
tion was approached by the authoiities and gave an assurance that nothing un- 
toward would happen. Proper steps had been taken to see that peace was main- 
tain^. Firing was ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resoited 
to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he would consider 
the points raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion was talked out. 

Floods in Noeth Bihar 

The House discussed an unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Pamcharan Sinha 
(Congr^s), which recommended to the Government to take immediate steps for the 
prevention of floods in North Bihar. The House at this stage adjourned till the 
next day, the 8th.^ February, when several Congress members criticised the Govern- 
ment for not having taken any practical steps so far for the mitigation of floods, 
^ggestions^ were made for^ raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
check effectively the hardships caused by the frequent floods, and to appoint experts 
to investigate the problem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immediate needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, said that he explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
te deal ^uth the flood problem. Referring to the recommendations of the Conference, 
held at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by the Government regard- 
ing the constructions of bunds, he said that the Government weie not committed 
either to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would follow the middle course, 
namely, to construct bunds where necessary after consulting expeits. A special 
Flood Officer had been appointed and the Government were engaged in conducting 
a survey of the Kosi aiea m North Bihar, which was subjected to heavy floods. Mr. 
A. N. Sinhoj Finance Minister, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
me Government, said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo ds and tenants 
by incr^smg the earning ^ capacity of the people of those areas. Incidentally, 
It would be conducive to mitigating the distress caused by the floods. The resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. 

Sugar Control Act at Work 

resolution, _ moved by Mr. Sarbans Sahay 
(vongress), advocated the appointment of a committee to impiiie into iJie Sugar Fac* 
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tories Control Act of 1937 and the rules made thereunder. The mover questioned the 
utility of the Act and the rules so far as the peasants were concerned, aiitl doubted 
whether the Act had proved to be of any benefit to the latter. The rules, he said, had not 
resulted in an increased yield of sugarcane crops in reserved and assigned areas. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the resolution, which the Government 
opposed, while most of the memoers, chiefly Congress, supported it strongly point- 
ing out the haidshifs caused by the Act "and the rules to the growers owing to 
reservation. As a result of leseiVation, they esperieiiced considerable difficulty in 
conveying sugarcane to the nearest mills, since "in many cases the areas reserved 
or assigned to mills were situated at a great distance." The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the nest day, the 9th. February, when 
Mr A. N. Sinha, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that while he 
did not defend anything which could be characterised as a defect in the working 
of Sugarcane Act and the rules made thereunder, he did not favour the appoint- 
ment of a committee at this stage to enquire into the administration of the Act 
and the rules, which would interfere wildi the freedom and normal working of 
sugar mills and thereby afifect the growers adversely. The Government would 
consider carefully the criticisms and suggestions made by members for improve- 
ment in the operation of the Act and the rules. After the Government's reply the 
mover of the resolution wanted to withdraw it, but some Muslim members 
objected ; the resolution was pressed to a division and lost. 

Legislation? fob Beggar 

loth. FEBRUARY The Assembly devoted the entire day to discussing 
non-official resolutions, one of which recommended the introduction of legislation 
for declaring beggary an offence, and providing housing for old and infirm beggars 
and segregating diseased ones. The resolution was withdrawn, after the Government's 
reply stating that legislation on the lines recommended was impractical at present 
in view of the religious sentiments attached to begging and the large expenditure 
involved. The Government; wouM, however, investigate the whole question and 
take steps to check beggary as far as possible and segregate leprous beggars in asylums. 

The House accepted a resolution urging the Government to issue a statement 
explaining the steps they pioposed to take regaiding the removal of untouchability 
among the scheduled castes of the Province. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

Bihar Labour Enquiry 

13th. FEBRUARY Mr. jET. 6. Chandra (Congress Labour) recommended to 
the Government to take “immediate and adequate steps against the Bengal North- 
Western Railway authorities for their refusal to co-operate with and their discourtesy 
to the members of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Commitee.’^ The resolution was 
Withdrawn after a prolonged discussion and the Government’s reply to it The mover 
enumerated instances of “discourtesy’^ shown to the members "of the Committee 
by the Superintendent of the Loco Workshops, Samastipur, who i*efiised to give 
evidence or allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mi. A. AT. Smka, Minister 
for Labour, placed before the House a telegraphic communication received from the 
Agent, B. N, W. Railway, intimating that the Agent had no information about 
the alleged acts of discourtesy, that non-co-operation with the Committee was 
not intentional, and expressing his r^ret. The Alirdster said that, though all the 
details about the incidents were not available from the railway authorities, the incidents 
appeared more to be the result of a misunderstanding than intentional. He 
assured the House that the Government would take strong action in case it transpired 
that there was any intentional discourtesy or attempt at non-co-operation with the 
Committee. 

Bills Referred to Select Committees 

The House referred the Piivate Irrigation Works Amendment Bill and another 
Bill to Provide for the construction, improvement and maintenance by Provincial 
Government of certain irrigation, drainage, reclamation, sanitary improvement 
and flood alleviation works to a joint Select Committee of both the Houses of the 
Legislature. 

Municipal Amendment Bill 

14tli FEBRUARY The House ^eed to the Finance Minister's motion to 
circulate for eliciting public opinion the Municipal Amendment Bill introduce 
by him. The Bill sought democratisation of municipal bodies by means ot removal 
of the system of nomination and replaced the present joint electorate with reservation 
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of seats for the Muslim community on a population basis. Provision was Mso made 
for the co-option of scheduled caste members up to one-twelitn of the total number 
of Municipal Commissioners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra- 
tion by empowering the Provincial Government to remove Municipal Commissioners 
for misconduct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
Durino- the debate on the Bill a suggestion for complete separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim members while Congress, scheduled caste, 
and women members demanded reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
women on municipal boards. The House then adjourned till February 20. 


Budget Session— Patna— 20th. February to 26th. April 1939 


Financial Statement for 1939—40 

20th. FEBRUARY “Bihar will have a balanced budget for 1939-40 but it will 
only be just balanced.” This observation was made by the hon. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan Stnha, Finance Minister, in piesenting the Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-40 to-day. Though no additional taxation 
measures formed pait of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation and that its introduction was inevitable. He 
envisaged the possibility of a large loan, amounting to about two and a half 
crores, being floated within the next few years to finance the rural grid electri- 
fication scheme. The year 1939-40, the Minister said, is expected to open with an 
opening balance of Rs. 70 lakhs. Revenue for the next year is taken at Rs. 
538i lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue at Rs. 537 J lakhs, leaving a 
small revenue surplus of Rs. 75,000. There is also a small excess of loans reco- 
vered over loans advanced, amounting to Rs. 7i lakhs, out of which one lakh 
will be expended on the completion of earthquake reconstruction. This will leave 
a surplus of Rs. 7J lakhs, which will raise the balance to 77J lakhs. The Fi- 
nance Minister, however, indicated that more than this surplus would be required 
to meet the supplementary demands arising during the year and the Budget was, 
tWefore, barely balanced. The increase in next yearns anticipated revenue over 
this yeai’s revised is about Rs. 19 lakhs, after allowing for a farther reduction 
of ten lakhs as a result of extension of the prohibition programme. The expen- 
diture charged to revenue exceeds the revised estimate for the current year by 
Rs. 33i lakhs. 

General Discussion op Budget 


22nd. to 24th. FEBRUARY — General discussion of the budget was resumed 
on the 22nd ; mostly Opposition members pai-ticipated in the debate. The deve- 
lopment scheme embodied in the Budget came in for most criticism. Mr. if, 
Yunus^ Leader of the Muslim Independent Party, said that one of the most 
important drawbacks of the Budget speech was that it belittled the political 
programme of the Ministry. He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
for the welfare of the peasantry and said, that they had enacted far too many 
l^islative measures to be of any real benefit to anybody. Several Muslim 
members bitterly criticised the Government for having made a grant of Rs. 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim of the Aligarh University 
to receive aspstance was equally good. Other members pointed out that local 
needs in various directions in different part of the province were claiming the 
attention of the Government. A few others acknowledged that the Finance 
Minister had piwuced the best Budget possible under the circumstances and the 
limitations m which they woiked. The House had a night sitting on the 24th, 
when Mr. Hayman, representing the Anglo-Indians, urged the adoption of bolder 
schemes for checking floods regardless of the cost. Mr. Jagatnaram LaL Parlia- 
men^ry Secretary, on behalf of the Government, repudiated the criticism that 
the Budget lacked vision, imagination and courage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not represent a complete picture of the financial position of the 
provmce. He pointed out that the purchasing power of the people could not be 
enhanced by a magic wand. It was governed by economic forces. The Govern- 
ment had succeeded in preserving the credit of the province intact. This 
concluded the budget discussion and the House adjourned till the 15th. March. 

Voting on Budget Demands 


on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th, March. At the outset the House took up the consideration of “cut’* 
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motions to the demands tinder the head “Police”. The discussion was continued 
on the nest day, the 16th. March, when the ‘^proh'^tive qualities on the Gandhi 
Cap” and the possibilities ot the growth of national consciousness among the 
police foiee by the use of Khaddar were pointed out through a cut motion. Mr. 
K, B. Sahay, on behalf of the Government, stated that "the Goveinment bad 
purchased Khadi unitoims woith_Ps. 2jJjjJ last year and this year had ])laced 
ordeis for Khadi -north Ps. 91,4 95. The cut motion was withdrawn on the 
assiiianee given by the Goveinment that they would buy for the police 
unifoims all the Ehadi that the All-India Spinneis' "Assoaation could 
supply. The giant for Es. 72,45,423 was then votedt Next day the 17th. March 
the establishment of an Agiieultural College in the piovince was uiged by a “cut” 
motion, moved against the demand under the head “Agiicultuxe”, the iseiission 
on which occupied the whole day. The motion was withdrawn on the assmance 
given by Dr. Syed Mahmud that the Goveinment weie exidoiing schemes for 
the complete leorganisation of education, keeping in view the^ needs of agiicultu- 
rai and indiistiial training and that the Goveinment w^oiild examine the possibility 
of establishing an Agiieultural College. The House then adjourned till Monday 
the 20th. March, when it voted the demand for Es. 10,20,736 in respect 
of agriculture, two cut motions hanng been withdrawn after long discussion. 
The motions sought to discuss the necessity for the improvement of Baedihaur 
and Shahabad breeds of cattle in the province and the ‘‘unsatisfactory 
work done by the staff and the paucity of hands” in the Agricultural 
Department. Eeplying to the debate, the Government spokesman assured 
the House that no one was keener than the Government for the impio- 
vement of agiiculture. The Government had decided upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Shahabad and Sitamarhi A scheme 
of woik, prepared by experts invited fiom outside, had proved costly and the 
Government were eon sideling a revised and more modest estimate. Next day, 
the 21st March, discussion on tw'o cut motions against the demand in respect 
of “General Administration occupied the entiie day’s sitting The plea 
for appointment to Government Services by means of a competitive exa- 
mination was made through one cut motion, which was eventually with^ 
drawn after an assurance by the Goveinment that they had accepted 
the principle of making appointments by competition. Mr. K. B, Sa'^ay, 
Parliamentary Secretary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying terntoiial 
and communal claims for representation in the services did not allow the Govern- 
ment to carry out the principle. The next cut motion, which lelated to the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 22nd. March, when after the Government 
spokesman had replied, the cut motion was withdrawn. A plea to hold 
the Assembly sitting at Eanchi, the summer capital of Bihar, was next 
made by seveial speakers when Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Congress) moved 
a cut motion under the head “General Administration” to discuss the subject. 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 60 votes to 15. In the course 
of his reply, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of accepting the suggestions, namely the inadequacy of 
accommodation at Eanchi and the heavy expenditure which the proposal involved, 
and said tlmt the Government had heard the pros and cons of the case, and 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the necessity 
of establisidng closer contact with Chota-Nagpur, but added that the arftation 
for separation of Chota-Nagpur from Bihar could not be checked by simjMy holding 
the sittings of the Assembly at Eanchi. The House, after voting a demand for 
Es. 57,08,774 in respect of “General Administration,” adjourned till the next day, 
the 23rd. March, when it voted, after a short discussion, a demand for Es. 
24,000 to defray the charges in respect of a capital outlay in regard to the 
electric schemes. The cut motions tabled against the demand were not moved as 
the finance Minister suggested that the Government policy with regaid to electri- 
fication would be the better discussed during the debate on the supplementary 
demand on April 4. The House took up the demand for “Iragation” and 
discussed two cut motions against it. Eeplying to the debate on the first cut 
motion which sought to discuss the desirability of making adequate arrangements 
for irrigation in North Bihar, Mr. A. N. Sinha said that the operation of the 
legislation passed by the House in connection with major and minor irrigation works 
would go a long way to removing the want of irrigational facilities in the province. The 
cut motion was withdrawn, ana the House adjourned till the next day, the 24th, March 
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when it considered the fourth supplementary statement of expenditure for 1938-39 to- 
day. All demands, except a token demand for Es. 15 to defray the charges in respect 
of preliminary expenditure on the electrification scheme, were voted without 
discussion. After prolonged discussion, a cut motion moved against_ the supplemen- 
tary bud<>*et‘ in connection with the demand for the electiification scheme was 
ne mtived!^ without a division and the token demand was voted. Mr. Wilson Haxgh 
(cSota Naf»*pur, European), moving the cut motion, urged the desirability of explo- 
ring- further facilities for buying electric power before embarking upon the scheme 
of ^building* a Government generating station. He also suggested that foreign 
expert opinion be invited on the scheme. He opposed the suggestion of 

having a central power station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 
power houses on the ground of the possibility of a province-wide breakdown in 
the case of sabotage or a natural catastrophe. Mr. J, N. Lai, Parliamentary 
Secretary, replying, said that there was no necessity for consulting foreign experts, 
since the Technical Committee, which had examined the scheme, contained all- 
India experts, who had practical working expeiience of similar schemes in the 
country, feihar was better fitted for the scheme in view of its better resources 
than other provinces. He said that the Government disapproved of the grid 
scheme and also Mr. Haigh's suggestion for buying power from private concerns. 
The House adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it discussed 
and voted budget demands under the heads ‘Triigation” and ‘Medical.' 
After discussion of a cut motion, duiing which the need ^ for a comprehensive 
scheme of irrigation and prevention for floods for the Province was emphasised 
the demand for Es. 14,58,567 was voted. Next day, the 30th. March a budget 
demand for Es. 25,240 to defray the charges in respect of collection of Agri- 
cultural Income-tax was moved by the Finance Minister, Mr. C. P, N, Sinha, The 
Leader of the Opposition, moving a ‘‘cut" motion, pleaded for the postponement 
of the operation of agricultural income-tax for one or two years, on the ground 
of the inability of the zaminders to shoulder the burden of taxation at present. 
The Finance Minister^ replying, legretted that the Government could not agree 
to the suggestion. He said that the Government were fully aware of the condition 
of the zamindars and would instruct officers not to be unduly exacting in the assess- 
ment and realisation of the tax. He also said that since the tax was based on the 
net income of landlords, it took cognisance of poor rent collections. The House 
rejected the amendment, and voted tne demand, as also other demands in respect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stamps and pensions, no “cut" 
motions being moved in respect of these three demands. The House adjourned till 
the^ next day, the 31st. March, when a cut motion against the demand for Education 
which was discussed the whole day, also came under the guillotine, which was 
applied at 5 p. m. The cut motion sought to discuss the Wardha education scheme 
and raised a protest from Opposition Muslim benches against the secularity of the 
scheme. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, replying, said that the scheme 
Hiade provision for moral instruction, which included tne general principles of Islam 
and other religions, but he regretted that, owing to financial difficulties, the provision 
of teachers for the different sects for giving religious instruction in particular faiths 
was not possible. However, the school buildings, he assured them, would be available 
p all communities for organising religious classes at their own expense. With regard 
to co-edueation, the Minister said that the scheme as applied in Bihar did not contem- 
plate co-educa^n. T^ching in basic crafts was consideied necessary by modern 
educationists. The CTillotae at this stage was applied and all the §4 remSg 

CiJi. “'i H.U.I 

Inclusion of Excluded Abe as 

Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 
“fhi? wfr recommending to the Government of Bihar 

that His Majesty’s Government be moved through the Government of India 
&e Secretey of State to repeal the provisions of the Government of India Act of 
193o, which distingmsh the Excluded and the Partially ExoluM Areas from ofhM- 
temtoiies in Briti^ India so that these areas be bXlht completely und^rlS^^ 

control of their respective Eesponsible Governments.^ Support wm 
lent to the resolution by Ml sections of the House. Messrs. Ignes Beck 

liibes residing lo the Excluded Areas wanted protection, but did not want seduulonl 
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He invited the present MinistiT to win the confidence of the Aboiiginal jeople, 
saying that they prefened to have piotection fiom their own countijnien. The total 
numiier of Aboiiginals all ovei the countiy stood at about twenty-three millions, and 
these should not be ignored, 

:\IusLr3£ Wakfs Bill 

4th. APRIL The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill intio- 
duced by Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, and lefeired it to a select commit- 
tee. The Bill sought to ensuie pioper admin istiation of Wakfs by a Wakf Boaid, the 
entire cost of whit.h will be boine thiough the levy of a coiitiibution from Wakf 
estates in the piovince. The Government agieed to the suggestion made by Mr. 
Tajamul Hussain (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 

The Markets & Dealers Bill 

5th. APRIL Dr. Sy^d Mahmud, Minister for Education and Development, in- 
tioduced to-day, the Bihar Maikets and Dealers Bill, designed to piovide for better 
contiol and regulation of maikets, and for licensing shops and certain kinds of 
dealers in the province of Bihar. After a brief discussion, the House agreed to cir- 
culate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. The Assembly then adjourned till April 12. 

Private Irrigation Amend. Bill 

12th. APRIL The House held a biief sitting to-da^^ and passed, with slight 
modifications, the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works (Bihar Amendment) 
Bill as reported by a joint committee of both "the Houses. The amending Bill 
sought to remove certain defects in the original Act and empowered the Collector to 
constnict and repair small inigation w'oiks and realise the cost from the persons 
benefitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bill 

24th. APRIL The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and passed into law the fiist taxation measure adumbiated in the Budget speech of 
the Finance Minister, in w’hich he had pointed out that the Government needed 
additional revenue to implement the various development schemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor Spirit Taxation on Sales Bill, imposing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spiiit in the province at the late of one anna six pies 
per gallon. The Bill provided for the registration of retail dealers in motor 
spirit. Unregistered dealers wull not be permitted to sell such spirit in retail. 

Lac Control Bill 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, Development Minister, next moved for the reference to 
a Select Committee of the Bihar Lac Control Bill, which aimed at the rehabi- 
litation of the Lac industiy safeguarding the interests of glowers and small 
traders, regulating prices, licensing manufacturers, and constituting a Lac Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing provinces and 
States to advise the Government on all important matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. Discussion on the motion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday next, the 25th. April, when the 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The Opposition motion for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion was negatived. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

The Government next sought permission to introduce the Bihar Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Bill. A discussion arose on a point of order, whether the 
Bill could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu- 
ced ear-lier in the session by Mr. Tajamul Hussain. Khan Bahadur Saght7ul 
Hague, who occupied the chair in the absence of the Speaker, pointed out that 
under the rules a motion identical to the one introduced earlier in the session 
could not be introduced. Giving his ruling on the subject of admissibility of 
Mr, Jaglal Choudhry’s Bill, Khan Bahadur Saghirvil Haque said that he had 
read carefully the ruling of Mr, Khaja Koor, President of the old Bihar Legisla- 
tive Council as well as that of Sir E. K. Shanmukham Chetti. He was unable 
to see eye to eye with the Government with regard to the interpretation of the 
term ‘‘decision’^ as used in the rule, lhat term, in the opinion of the Chaiiman, 
could only mean either the final acceptance or rejection of the measiue and not 
some decision with regard to any intermediai-y step such as circulation or 
r^erence to select committee. 
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AgeicultupvAl Income-Tax Bill 

The Finance Minister then introduced a short Bill entitled the Bihar Agri- 
cultural Incometas (Second Amendment) Bill, which was passed quickly. 

Peivate Irrigation Works Bill 

26tli. APRIL -.—The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Bihar Piivate luigation Works Bill, as reported by the Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 


Winter Session— Bihar— 24th. January to 14th. February 1939 

The Tenancy & Land Revenue Sales Bills 


The Winter Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on the 
24th. January, 1939. Two non-official bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment BiU 
and the Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. The fiist Bill, 
whiih sought to widen the scope ot the grounds on which an application would 
be made to a District Judge foi the appointment of a common managei for the 
administration of joint estates, was referred to a Select Committee. Ihe second 
Bill pioMding for infoimation of the sale of an estate in default of land revenue 
being communicated directly to the pioprietor concerned evoked mvch discussion, 
after which the House agieed to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

The Council also granted permission for the introduction of 8 non -official 
Bills. Su(‘h Bills introduced sieve Bihai Pievention of Hindu Bigamous Maiiiage 
Bill Biliar Legislative Members’ Piivileges and Powers Bill, Bihar Tenancy 
Second Amendment Bill, Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, Bihar 
Pievention of Unequal Maiiiage Bill and Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Mobarak Ali moved that the Bihar Tenancy Second 
Amendment Bill be refeired to a Select Committee. Mr. Ali said that the 
object of the Bill was to provide for management of co-sharers’ estate by 
common manager. He said that in many cases co-sharers of estates even did not 
know as to how many shares they had in that estate. So, it would be better 
to make a law foi ihe appointment of a common manager to such estates having 
a number of co-shareis. The Advocate-General infoimed the House that the 
Government had no objection to the Bill but he pointed out that the appointment of 
a common manager might entail haidship on the co-shareis as they uould be 
lequiied to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous opinion of the 
House, Mr. Mobaiak Ali’s Bill was leferred to a Select Committee. The House 
then adjourned till the Gth. February. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 


6th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day lefused to take into consideration the 
Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 1939, by 11 votes to 8. The Bill, which stood in 
the name of Mr. Mobarak Ah, sought to make estates that fall in default liable 
for recovery of arrears. 

Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Narayan Singh^s Bill to amend the Bihar Tenancy 
Act of 1938 was withdrawn after the Government’s assmance that Bills of a more 
comprehensive natm-e relating to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Government early in April next. 


. pi‘olonged debate, Mr. Punyadeo Sharma withdrew the Hindu Bisra- 
mons Manages Bill. The Pnme Minister said that the Govei'nment weie opposed 
to the Bill, firstly, because bigamy yr&e not prevalent in India, and, secondlv 
provmcial legislation would not improve the position as it was impossible to restrict 
people max^ing outside the ftovince. Such legislation by the Central Assembly 
would be better, as it could be enforced on all provinces. ^ 

Another social measure brought forward by the same member to prevent 
unequal marriages was agreed to be circulated to elicit public opinion. Two Bills 
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in the name of Mr. Gursahay Lai, the Bihar Legislature Members’ Privileges and 
Powers Bill and the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill were withdrawn by 
the mover. 

The House referred to a Select Committee the Bihar Land Eevenue Sales 
Amendment Bill moved by Mr. Mobarak Ah, which was designed to give informa- 
tion regarding sale of an estate in default of payment of land revenue directly to 
the pioprietor. 

Non-officials Eesolutions Discussed 

7th. FEBRUARY The Council commenced the discussion of non-official resolu- 
tion on the 7th. and continued it on the next few days. Khan Bahadur Ismail moved 
the following lesolution : — ‘‘This Council recommends to the Government of Bihar to 
be pleased to recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five per cent on A and B class of loans respectively advanced to sufferers 
of eathquake under the Natural Calamities Act be reduced to two per cent per annum 
in view of the perpetual economic depression and othei causes affecting adversely the 
means and resources of debtors.” The Khan Bahadur said that in 1936 there occurred 
terrible earthquake rendeiing the people of Bihar homeless and causing immense loss 
to them. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount of money fi*om India 
Government and distributed it among sufferers by way of loans. Soon alter there 
was economic depression, which crippled the resources of the people specially the 
boiTOweis. They weie rendered unable to pay the high rate of interest on their loans. 
So it was highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be ledueed to two per 
cent. Mrs. Malcolm moved an amendment that no amount of interest be hence- 
forth realised from the bonoweis. On the permission of the House the resolution and the 
amendment was withdrawn. On the next day, the 8th. February, a resolution moved 
by Mr. SaUsh Chandra Stnha lecommendea to the Goveinment to take necessary 
steps for conveying to His Majesty’s Goveinment a request for constituting the 
Chota Nagpur aivision and the San tsd Paiganas distiict into a separate Governor’s 
Province. The mover dwelt at length on the histoiy of the above area and the need 
for its formation as a sepaiate piovmce. He also detailed the racial, cultuial, geo- 
graphical geological, financial and political reasons for the constitution of a separate 

E rovince. Eeplymg to the debate, the Prime Mimster said that the question had 
een examined at length The principal reasons why the area should not be cons- 
tituted as a separate province, he said, were linguistic and cultural. The area could 
not be attached to Bengal. The aboriginal population formed twenty-five per cent of 
the total population of the area. On this ground also separation could not be 
advocated. The tract was more similar to Bihar both linguistically and culturally. 
The Premier quoted figures extensively in support of his argument. He added that sepa- 
ration would result only in additional taxation to meet the cost of administration 
of the territory which was still a backward area. The present Goveinment had already 
adopted various measures for the amelioration of the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur. 
A resolution recommending the establishment of boards in each division in 
order to bring about better relations between landlords and tenants, as also between 
creditors and debtors and to settle disputes between them was moved by Mr. Gut 
Sahay Lall and lost by 7 votes to 1. 

Mica Ebpealing Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY :--The House discussed non-official Bills to day. Bai Brijraj 
Krishna moved that the Bihar Mica Repealing Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act was doing 
immense harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the effect of confining the 
mica industry in the hands of a few big miner’s. Its working had proved that the 
small dealers had been driven out altogether from the field of mica business. 
Besides this the purpose for which the Act was enforced was not altogether served. 
All the people in the mica area had been vehemently opposed to the Act. The 
Government also had very insufficient income from the working of this Act. There 
was therefore no reason why this Act would be retained on the Statute Book. It 
must be repealed outright. The House unanimously passed the Bill, 

Public Safety Act Eepeal Bill 

The Council next considered the Bill meant to repeal the Bihar Public Safety 
Act. Mr, Brignandan Prasad moved that the Bihar Public Safety Eepealing Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. Mr. Mobarak Alt 
said that he was under impression, that all the other repressive measures would be 
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repealed. There were still the Criminal Law Amendment Act and other repressive laws 
still existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Goveinmentto see that the lepealing of this Public Safety Act might not encourage 
the people for no-rent campaign. This Act was being lepealed but the 0. 1. 1). 
people were still reporting meetings and dogging the people. The Bill was then 
pass^ unanimously. 

Agricultural Income Tax Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Moharak Ah demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post under section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt. The Bill was unanimously passed. 

Money-lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill 

The House then took into consideration the Bihar Money-Lendeis (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. Gursahat Lai demanded that the provisions of the pie- 
sent Bill and the Bihar Money-Lenders Act should be embodied in one compie- 
hensive Bill. Theie was no reason why the present Bill and the Money-Lenders Act 
should work separately. The Advocate-General did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was then unanimously passed. 

Private Irrigation Works Bill 

14th, FEBRUARY \—Ra% Brtjraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihai Minor Iriigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land Reclamation, Sanitary Improvement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill be 
lef erred to a Joint Select Committee. The House then adjourned till the 20th. Febiuary. 


Budget Session— Patna— 20th February to 27th. March 1939 

Bands Mataram in Schools 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February when 
after the presentation and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
15th. March, when replying to a question of Khan Bahadur Ismail regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and “Bande Mataiam’^ song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Mahmud said that the Government were aware that hoisting of the National Flag 
and singing of ^Bande Mataram” song had been made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Muslims, but they believed that their policy in legard to these two matteis 
had been misconstrued and misiepiesented. The policy of the Government with 
regard to these was that in educational institutions the National Flag could be 
hoisted over the buildings only with the peimission of the school or college authoii- 
ties. If the latter gave such a per mis don the Government would not inteifeie with 
their disci etion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Flag. 
With regaid to the ‘‘Bande Matram” song, Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 
policy had been entirely misundei stood. All action that the Government had taken 
in regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
community. It was accoiding to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decided to impose ceitain restrictions on the singing of “Bande Matram” song 
in schools and colleges. Continuing Dr, Mahmud said that the fiist two stanzas of 
the song contained in them absolutely nothing that was either objectionable from 
religious^ or any other points of view or that could offend the susceptibility of any 
community. The Goveinment regaided the first two stanzas wholly unexceptionable 
but even then they had impressed upon the authorities of the schools and the colleges 
that the singing of the first two stanzas should be made obligatory. Pioceeding, the 
Minister said that the Government had issued instructions encouraging the singing 
of late Mr, Iqbal’s song. The Govei’ument had thus tried to meet the objections of 
the Mussalmans in so far as they had intnnsic value. Proceeding further the Minis- 
ter said that the Government had removed the ban that existed against the National 
Flag and the “Bande Mataram” song but they would never insist the school or the 
collie authorities’ hoisting of the Flag. 

House held a general discussion of the Budget from the 16th, 
to the 20th, March and the fourth Supplementary Budget on the 27th. March 
after which it adjourned sine die. * 
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The Municipal Amendment Bill 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 4th. May 1939 and held a very 
brief sitting. The House considered the appointment of a Joint Select Committee of both 
the Chambeis for lepoiting on the Bihar Municipal Amendineiii Bill 1039. The 
motion proposing names from the Upper House, moved by Mr. Bai Bjtjraj Krishna^ 
Leader of the Congress Paity in the Goun^-il, was passed after a short discussion 
on the merits of the new system of joint electorates with reseivation of seats for 
minorities, envisaged by the Municipal Amendment Bill. Khan Bahadur Ismatl^ 
Leadei of the Opposition, protesting against the system, said that it was not accep- 
table to Muslims. He also said that no Muslim member of the House Mould agiee 
to serve on the Joint Select Committee as long as this provision was not changed. 
Even if one or t'vvo Muslim members agreed, they Mould not be repiesentative of 
Muslim opinion and their agreement to the provisions of the Bill M'ould not be accep- 
table to the Muslims The President said that co-operation in the Mork of a Select 
Committee could not be intei*preted as agreement with the provisions of the Bill, 
The Leader of the Congress Party and other members of the House stressed the need 
for the leader of the Opposition lending his services and said that his services and 
counsel M’eie indispensable. It was also pointed out that Klian Bahadur Ismail 
could help in changing the provisions of the Bill M'hich he considered to be undesi- 
rable by serving on the Committee. The motion, %vhich included Khan Bahadur 
Ismail’s name in the personnel of the Committee, rvas passed. The House then 
adjourned till the 8th. 

Ageiculttjeal Income-tax Amend. Bill 

8th. MAY The Council passed the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Bihar Private Irrigation Work 
(Amendment) Bill. When the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bill 
was under discussion, Mr. Mobarak Ah moved an amendment to provide that an 
assessee would have right to sue the Government in law court to question the 
validity of a notice of assessment and he would be entitled to realise fi’om them the 
cost of such suit. Subsequently he withdrew this amendment and moved ano^er to 
provide that if an assessee sued the Government m civil court to question the vali- 
dity of the notice of assessment of this tax issued against him before the 25th. 
April 1939, he would be entitled to receive cost of his suit. 

Private Irrigation Works Amend. Bill 

Ml’. Brtjnandan Prasad next moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
( Amendment ) Bill be taken into consideration. The mover said that the 
object of the Bill was to compel the landlords to give sufficient iragational 
facilities to the kisans by amending the Bihar Private Irrigation Works Act. 
The lands were detenorating day by day the effect of which was that the 
kisans were unable to raise more crop. This Bill was intended to restore 
the whole irrigation system of Bihar so that the kisans might have enough 
facilities for irrigation to improve thmr lands to raise more crop. 

The Public Works Bill 

Sth. MAY :--The Council to-day passed the Bi^r Private Irrigation Works 
(Amendment) Bill and began the consideration of the Bihar Public Works Bill, Mr. 
Gursahat Lai distinguished the two Bills by stating that the mending Bill aimed at 
the improvement of inner system of a irrigation of village while the Bffiar^ Public 
Works Bill, which was a new measure, was intended to construct and maintain outer 
system of irrigation. The inner system consisted in storing water’ of village inside it 
for irrigation purposes while the outer system comprised of bringing water from out- 
side places and storing the same in village. The Bill also aimed at reclaiming waste 
lands, draining out supei’fluous water, maintaining village sanitation etc. The Bill was 
passed on the next day, the 10th. May. 

Motor Spirits Taxation Bill 

11th. May :—Eaj Brijraj Krishna, Leader of the Congress Par^, moved 
that the Bihar Motor Spirits Bill be taken into consideration. The Opposition 
wanted the Bill to be referred to a Select Committee. ^ The House agreed to 
adjourn in order to discuss the matter outside and arrive at an agreement if 
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possible. The House reassembled at 2 p. m., but adjourned for the day without 
arriving at a decision whether the Bill should be referred to a select committee or not. 

Measuees to Check Communal Teoubles 

12th. MAY -.—After passing the first reading of the Motor Spirit ( Taxation 
on Sales ) Bill, the Council discussed this after-noon the adjournment motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur 8, M, Ismail regaiding the instructions issued by 
the Government recently with regard to the policy to be followed by officers 
m communal troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Bahadur 8. M. Ismail said 

that, without censuring the Government, he wanted to know the circumstances 
that led the Government adopting the “drastic measures.” He wanted the Govern- 
ment to convince the House ot the need for issuing such oiders, and contended 
that the mere fact of what happened in Gaya on May 6 and 7 did not 
constitute substantial giound for the Government aiiiving at such a decision. 
Some members emphasised the need for vigilance on the part of the Goveimment 
to prevent officeis fiom misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 

Finance Minister, Mr. A, N. Stnha, replying to the debate, said that the orders 
had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
province and to prevent a further deterioration of the situation. He said that 
the Government weie fully awaie of their responsibilities, and assured the 

House that the powers given to officeis would not be abused. After the motion 
had been talked out, the House adjourned till the 15th. 

Motoe Spieits Taxation Bill (contd.) 

15th. MAY -.—The Bihar Motor Spirit ( Taxation on Sales ) Bill was passed 
by the Council to-day. Idi. Gursahay LaVs amendment seeking reduction of 
the rates of taxation from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 
ten votes to three. Seveial amendments, mainly of a drafting nature, were 
adopted. As a result of an official amendment being accepted the penalty for 
an unauthorised retail sales of motor spirit was reduced from Es. 1,000 to 

Es. 500. A new clause, providing for exemption to any motor spirits or class of 
motor spii its by notification, was added by an official amendment. The House then 
adjourned till the 18tb. May, when after twenty minutes’ sitting during which the 
Bihar and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House was prorogued 
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Proceedings of the Assam Assembly 

Budget Session — Shillong — 9th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939-40 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 9th. March 1939 with Mr.^ Basanta Kumar Das, Speaker in the 
chair. After interpellations, the Finance Minister, the Hon’ble Mr Fakhruddin AH 
Ahmad presented the Budget for the year 1939-40 and in doing so said : “It 
should not be forgotten that we aie carrying on the Government m the 
province under an irresponsible Centre, and almost under the shadow of 
the scheme of the All-India Federation which has been rejected not only by 
the National Congress but also by other political organisations and the Princes 
and the people of the States”. The following is the Budget at a glance : 

Revenue Receipt for 1938-39 2,64,24,000. Revenue Expenditure 2.68,86,000. 

Dehcit :-4,62,000. The Budget Estimates for 1939-40 show a deficit of Rs. 17,39,000. 
Receipts are expected to total Rs. 2,84,45,000 and expenditure Rs. 301,84.000. 

The Finance Minister announced that the Government proposed to bring in 
five taxation measures immediately, the important being the levy of a tax on 
agricultural incomes, petrol and lubricant oil. Others are tax on amusement, 
betting, foreign liquor and other articles of luxury. The Minister said that 
levy of a tax on agiicultural produce was estimated to bring in a revenue of 
about Es 25 lakhs. The Government proposed to spend a portion of the amount 
from this source on the labour population in tea gardens. The tax, at the rate 
of two annas per gallon on petrol and three annas on lubricant oil, was 
estimated to bring an income of about Rs. 4 lakhs a year. Another measure 
for which the assent of the House was being sought was levy of a tax on 
the sale of goods. The Finance Minister observed, “If the Legislature will pass 
these measures at an eaily date and we are assisted by all sections of people 
in tapping the sources of the provinces, we hope to have in 1939-40 not only 
sudicienfc revenue to cover the deficit which has been shown above but also 
something to spaie for supplementary grants for the puipose of pushing our 
schemes of improvement either actually foimulated or in the course of preparation. 
Honourable Members will have realised that the net lesult of all these transac- 
tions for future year is that we may expect a revenue surplus of about Rs. 12 
lakhs at the close of the year. Taxation is never popular. I have this satisfaction 
that the taxes I have pioposed are neither haish nor such as incidence of which 
will fall on the poor. They have, on the other hand, been resorted to with a view 
to carrying out our progiamme of prohibition and projects for additional expendi- 
ture for national development and reconstruction. The policy of the Government 
in getting rid of drink and opium revenue will increase the spending power of the 
masses which will mean coiresponding benefit to the agncultuiists and trading 
classes, as the masses, with more money to spare, will spend it on the purchase of 
goods. The Government propose to take a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs, payable after 20 
years, with a Sinking Fund to which an annual contribution of Rs. 2,15,000 will 
be made from revenue in oider to pay off outstanding dues to enable the Government 
te grant a loan to local bodies for their water supply schemes and also start schemes 
involving large capital expenditure.” 
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AGB1C5ULTUEAL INCOME-TAX BILL 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill 

loth. MARCH : —The Assembly divided twice in the course of 13 minutes this 
evening to take a delusion on the Assam Agiicultural Income-Tax Bill, 1939, intro- 
duced ihB Finance Minister, The Finance Minister aLo moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of six members. Sir Mohd, Saadulla, Leader 
of the Opposition, moved an amendment to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion, which after discussion occupying two houis, was negatived by 56 votes to 23. 
The European Gioiip enbloc lemamed neutial. When the oiiginal motion came be- 
fore the House, the Opposition again claimed a division, but the oiiginal motion was 
carried by 56 votes to 31 Tins time the European Group voled against the 
Government. As many as ten speakers participated m the discussion. The "Opposition 
members mainly attacked the Bill on the ground that its piovisions were hasty, 
unsympathetic and complicated and suggested that abetter Bill he diatted. Suppoiters 
of the Bill maintained that they would never be found wanting when called upon to 
bear a fair shaie of the national bin den. The House also, on the motion of the Finance 
l^Iinister, took the Assam Bales Tax Bill 1939 into consideration. 

General Discussion of Budget 

11th. to 4th. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 11th. 
March. The opposition opening the discussion ciiticised the budget, that it did not 
include measures for impiovement of general condition of all people, but had 
introduced a policy of favouiitism to win over members with public money, some 
speakers charged the Government with having introduced an atmosphere of intense 
corruption arid have subordinated provincial independence to the dictates of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their destiny from outside. The House 
adjourned after eight speakers had addiessed it The debate w'as resumed on Monday 
next, the 13th Maich when only five members participated m the discussion. 
Separation question of Sylhet and attitude of the Coalition Goveinment were 
discussed. Dewan Eklimur Eoza and Dr. Baikia criticised the budget and for want 
of speakers the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. Itlareh when the 
general discussion of the Budget concluded. 

The Finance Bill 

16tli. BIARCH : — ^The Assam Finance Bill, 1939 was taken into consideration 
to-day. Mr. Akshay Kumar Das^s motion for appioval of the Piohibition scheme 
and the expenditure involved within the limits of Es. 125,CX30, pending the submi- 
ssion of a supplemental y demand, was passed. 

A motion that the Assam Bale of Motor Spiiits and Lubricants Bill be taken 
into consideration was then moved. The Finance Minister, leplying to the Opposition 
criticism on this and the Finance Bill, said that motor buses and lonies were not 
included in the scheme of taxation and that proper measures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the motor dealing business from the province. 
Taxation on cycles would also be tried. Eegarding the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, which also came up for consideration, an assurance was given 
that cnaiity and educative shows would be exempted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1938, was passed into law. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. to 30th. BIARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on^ the 
18th. March, when the demands for grants under the head, “General Administration” 
came up for discussion. Mr. Awjad AH moved the first **cut” that the whole pro- 
vision of Es. 44,239 under the head “Commissioners, which is in connection 
with the remaining post of Commissionership, be refused. The mover, 
explaining the object of the motion, narrated the history of the question 
of the abolition of both the posts of Commissioners and »said that both 
the sides of the House had always advocated it. The Premier, ^ replying, said that 
he was always ready to respect the wishes of the House and in fact the expendi- 
ture had been included in the estimate not at the instance of the present Minis- 
try but in exeicise of the special responsibility of the Govenior. The^ Premier 
further said that though arguments were put forward in support of the retention of the 
remaining post of Commissioner as being necessaiT,^ the Government wei'e ready to go 
in the same lobby with the opposition over the question. The cut motion was passed 
without a division. Five other cut motions were next discussed and weie either rejected 
by the house or withdrawn on the assurance given by the Government. The 
House granted out of the Premier’s total demand, a sum of Es, 21,29,300 for 
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‘‘General Administration” and then adjourned till Monday next, the 20tli. March, 
when unusual heat maxked the proceedings when the Revenue Minister's demand for 
grant of a sum not exceeding Bs. 2,797,600 to defray the chaiges of land revenue 
came up for discussion. Out of 25 cuts moved 7 were discussed criticising the policy of 
the Government in not granting remission of land revenue in flood affected 
parts of tenants and in not thiowing open settlement reserves. On the 
question of not throwing open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion was defeated % 38 to 56 votes, Euiopeans en bloc voting against 
the Government. The cut ciiticising the government for not granting 50 percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand was not finished when the House 
adjourned till Monday the 21st. March when it granted a sum not exceeding Es. 
27,97,600 to defiay the charges of land revenue administration, Es. 696,400 

for administiation of justice and Es. 351,800 for piovincial excise. 

Most of the cuts weie withdiawn. On the 24th. March demands for grants 

of Es, 1,48,600 under head ‘‘Eegistiation”, and Es. 25,40 100 for Police 

were passed. Out of twelve cuts to the Eegistration demand two weie discussed. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdiawn. Out of 23 cuts to 


the Police demand two were discussed but lost. Duiing discussion the Premier appealed 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Next day, the 25th March, the 
House passed the Premiei ’s demands for a sum of Es. 3,596,100 under the head ‘Ad- 
ministration of Education.^ Out ot the 63 cuts, eight were discussed, two weie rejected 
without a division and the lest weie withdrawn. The most important “cut” motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university in Assam. The Opposition 
complained of the absence of a scheme for a university and maintained that financial 
difficulties should not stand in the way. They urged the pressing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous province. Some members pleaded for two residential 
universities,^ one at Sylhet and the other at Gauhati, while others opposed the idea 
of establishing a university, maintaining that rural education demanded piior 
consideration. The Premier^ replying, assured the House that though the Congiess 
believed in giving priority to ruial education for which a fund had been provided 
in the currpt budget, a scheme for a university would be ready by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Eeport, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Es. 776,300 under the head ‘Public Health’ Es. 10,60,700 under 
‘Medical’ and Es. 6,11,000 under ‘Agriculture.’ The European group’s cut under 
the head ‘Public Healtn’ to censure the Government having dispensed with the post 
of Dr. Bice of the Assam Medical Eesearch Society was lost by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government replying stated that it was felt that there was no necessity to 
maintain such a high salaried post. Next day, the 28th. March, the 
demands under the heads, ‘Industries, Es, 2,31,000 ; ‘Jails’ and ‘Convict Settlement 
Bs. 4,53,300 ; ‘Civil W orks’ ( excluding establishment ) Es. 36,86,900 ; ‘Loans and 
Advances’ bearing and not bearing inteiest, Es. 5,30,000, were discussed and passed. 
Dunng the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a tannery school and for 
finding avenues for employment for the resouices of the province for industiial de- 
velopment was stiessed. and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were considering the appointment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, the 
29th. March, all the demands for grants under heads Industries, Jails and Convict 
Settlements, Civil Works and Loans and Advances were passed. Altogethei seven 
cut motions w'ere moved and out of these six weie withdrawn and one lost without 
dirision. Next day the 30th. March, the increased number of Ministeis and theii tours 
came for severe criticism by an opposition cut motion when voting on demands for 
Bupplementaiy grants was taken up. Six opposition members supporting the motion 
made a vehement attack on Government policy of incieasing expenditure. The spea- 
kers maintained that the Cabinet was not following Congress principle and saw no 
msons why the Ministers undertook extensive tours. Some excitement was caused 
when Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury^ ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mini- 
s^r to condramct the statement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
his recent Madras tour and charged for first class. The Health Minister who was 
not present in the House, had already leplied earlier that he had charged for the 
he had actually travelled. The Premier replying justified the Ministers’ toui^s 
pe Finance Minister, giving a final reply, stated that they were not responsible 
for an increase m expenditure and that the opposition by the cut motion were 
<mly criticising the previous Cabinet’s action much more. He held that there had 
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been substantial saving in view of the Ministers’ accepting a lesser salary which 
saving had been utilised for public purposes. The cut was lost. All supplementary 
demands and grants under heads veterinary, cooperation and miscellaneous were passea. 
During discussion on supplementary statement, Mohd, Saaiulla, opposition 
leader, urged for definite method foi budgetary estimates m areas. He asked the 
Government to take up the matter with higher authoiities. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

31st. MARCH The Finance Minister moved that the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. J. P, Clayton 
(Euiopean Group) opposed the motion, saying that the tea industiy of the province 
would be adveisely affected by the propos^ taxation. He aigued that tea at present 
did not yield much profit, and as tea was consumed largely outside the piovince, it 
would serve as a taiiff. He regretted the huiried way m which a Bill of such great 
consequence was being lushed through. Mr. Arun Chandra^ Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party, attacked the Euiopean Group who, he said, in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s promise that the tea mdustry would not be made to sufier, was not coming 
forward with saciifices but was standing in the way of the country’s progress. Sir 
M, Saadulla, Opposition Leader, advisS postponement of the measure till the next 
session. Khan Sahib Mudabir Hussain opposed the motion, as in his view, ‘‘the contents 
of the Bill would disturb the Peimanent Settlement, the Muslim Law as regards 
charity and the Hindu joint family system”. Hon. Mr Fakkruddtn Ahmed, in the couise 
of hisieply, refeired to a Privy Council ruling which held that incometax legislation 
was no encroachment on the Permanent Settlement, and assured the House that it 
was no encroachment upon Muhammedan law either. The decision held good in 
respect of the present case also. Proceeding, he said that the Government had the 
welfare of the tea industry in their mind and advised the planteis to move for the 
repeal of the levy on tea in the United Kingdom. The motion was put to vote and 
carried by 56 votes to 36. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

1st APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day the Sales Tax Bill, 1939, and accepted 
Mr. Fakhruddin Ah Ahmed^s amendments to rectify ceitain errors. When the motion 
for the final passage of the Bill was made, objections were taken by the Opposition. 
Mr. Ashrafuddtn Mohamad Chaudhury invoked the aid of Section 62 of the Assam 
Legislative rules, in which it is provided that, if any amendment be made, any 
member may object to the passing of a Bill at the same meeting and such objec- 
tion shall prevail unless the Speaker in his discretion allows the bill to be passed. 
He objectea to certain legal features of the Bill and particularly the provision re- 
garding search at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhruddin 
Ah Ahmed, Ministei -in -charge, in his reply said that these objections were made 
to delay the passage of the Bill. These legal objections could have been raised at 
earlier stages. As regards the question of appeal it related only to confiscation 
cases and the consistency or otherwise of the legal aspects of the Bill could be 
tested in the law courts. The Speaker concurred with the Minister that these objec- 
tions could have been raised at the consideration stage and he, in his discretion, 
allowed the passage of the Bill. The House then pas^ the Bill. 

Amusement & Betting Tax Bill 

In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Tax Bill, clause by clause. Out or twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
European group. Four were accepted by the Government and the rest were lost. 
The most important amendment carried, stated that the tax shall not be charged on 
entertainments provided by the management of tea estates for the benefit of the 
estates labour force for which no chai*ge for admission was made. The Bill was 
eventually passed. 

The Assembly also pased the Assam Commissioners Powers Distribution Bill 
1939 and the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (amendment) Bill 1939, and referred 
to a Select Committee the Goalpara Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1939. 

The Sylhet Tenancy Amend. Bill 

8rd. APRIL The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was introduced to-day and the 
motion for referring the BUI to a S^ect Committee was moved ^ by Mr. Fakruddin Alt 
Ahmeds The motion was passed at 4 p.m. after a considerable discussion. Maulavi Maq 
bul Hossain Choudhurt, Dewan Eklimur Roja^ Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan, Maulavt 
Ahdur Rahamant Maulavi Ahhab Choudhury, Khan Bahadur Abdul Mazid from 
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« .A that the Bill did not satisfy 

the Opposition spoke against the Bill on the g^ouna ^ Aditya and Babu 

the modest expectation of the tenants. Babu the motion. Mr. Aditya 

Karuna Sindhu Rov from the Government side g^bmitted by some of the 

said that this Bill was far in advance of the Bm he said, are a danger 

membeis who spoke against the motion. Discontentea ^ passed the better it 

to both Government and Zemindars. The sooner tnis direction, 

would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move i 

Music BEFOBE Mosque i 1 v on a resolution 

4th. APB1L ;-A heated discussion took ,Pj?f Hoas^ the hours fixed for 
moved by Mr. Amjad Ah, that, in the oraiion of “ ^unique dated Januaiy 9, 

stoppage of music before mosques by the Goveinment oon suitable, and 

1939, pubiished in the Assam Gazette of January IL g_ q’lje Premier refuted 

interfered with the religious prayers of Muslims m communique, 

the contention that the lecent communal riot was me YQtes. Nine of the 

When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 
Opposition members weie absent. 

Non-confidence in Ministry v . . 

5th. APRIL :-A motion of “no-confidence" in the da^s^^^tto 

the Secretary of the Assembly befoie the commencem^t o occupied only ten 
motion was however latei withdrawn. After question ^ +0 a^k fnr tha 

minutes, the Speaker called on Mr. Ma^bul Bnssa^ o^Hnet! 

leave of the House to move his motion expressing waiii 01 , . . 

Mr. Maqbul Hussain informed the Speaker that he did not desiietomove tne motion. 

Agbicultubal Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

6th. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed I?!® Fmonean^roun^^Some 
Income-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly moved by P ^ S /pug 

of these were accepted and the rest were either turned down 0 p ^ Group ' Mr 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved ^7 A passino-^of the 
F, W. HockenhulU opposmg the Bill, said that their objection to the^pas^^^^^^ 

measure was inspired by the method of Ff ®^*?;^i??nstead of being hunied through, 
that the Bill could be considered m a special session losteau ^ opposing the Bill the 
Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuddtn Ahmed e-lso.^^o , PP Zahanuddm 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the Ums* Mr Ashrafuddtn 

said that it would infringe upon the personal laws of th® Muslims Mi 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it oould no Y® on th^ same 

day on which amenSments were made. The Speaker declaied 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the J^mance Minister, 

the Bpl was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. nmnocspd hv thp Gnvprn. 

The Assam Finance Bill was also passed with some changes P P J a gaam 
meat in view of the amendments to the Agricultural was then 

Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was tnen prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Budget Session— Shillong— 9tb. March to I3lh. March 1939 


COMMISSIONEES POWERS DISTBIBUTION BILL 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council 
the 9th. March 1939 with the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Heramha Barua m ^e 

chair, ^e budget for the year 1939-40, was presented and RnfnS 

out the introductory speech of Hon’ble Mr. Fakhruddin All 4““®?-, 

Minister, who was at the time busy deliverin®’ his speech in the Assemhly. Atter 
the speech was over, Hon’ble Pakroddin Ali°Ahmed inti^uced ^e 
missionei's Powers Distribution Bill. 1939, and moved that ^ ®i,i] ® 
consideration which was done without any dissentient voice. ^® & 

the distribution of powers of Oommissioners of Divisions m Assam, pioviding for 
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the discharge of powers devolving on Commissioneis in the event of the remaining 
post of the Commissioner being also abolished. The house then adjourned. 

Ge^seeal Discussion of Budget 

10th. to 13th. MARCH ’.—There was a full debate on the Budget on these days, 
pnie dominant note in the vai ions speeches was the want of adequate provision made 
in the Budget for tackling the seiious unemi'loyment existing in the province. 
Khan Sahtb Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury pointed out that while theie was 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of cultivatois almost nothing was being 
done to remove the distress of persons belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxation proposals he said, would huit the middle classes in an indiiect way 
and refer! ed to the necessity of a medical school in Bylhet. Mr. Monmohan 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give pioper wages to subsidized doctors 
and asked the Government to request tea gaiden authoiities to employ Assamese 
doctors only. He refened to the teiiible miseries of unemployed youth to whom 
Government were indiffeient and suggested that they should put themselves in 
touch with the Calcutta Univeisity Employment Bureau and maintain a legister 
of unemployed youths in Assam. Air. H. P. Gray ( European gioup ) welcomed 
the prohibition" scheme of the Government but emphasized the necessity of 
preventive measures against smuggling. He deplored the hasty drafting of the 
Agricultural Incometax Bill and pointed out that double taxation involved in 
the Bill was not a sound one. Mr. H. Emhlen (Planting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast possibilities of fruit cultuie in Assam by means of 
which agricultuiists might benefit considerably. He added that letrenchment rather 
than taxation should be the policy of the Government and thought that the 
subsidy of Es. 10,600 to steamer companies was unnecessary. Khan Sahib Rukun- 
uddtn Ahmed refened to the question of unemployment and advised the Govern- 
ment to request tea companies and other private films to give employment to 
local men. Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Rahman, Deputy President, said that" women’s 
education did not receive the attention it deserved. The Goveinment spends on 
secondary education Es 8,42,594 for boys and only Es. 89,373 for girls. The 
present curriculum of studies for girls was unsatisfactory and suggested that 
domestic science should be included. Mrs. Eahman also suggested state lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish Sweepstake lotteries for the impiovement of hospitals 
in Assam. The Premier, IMr. Gopinath Bardoiot in his leply said that in pioposing 
taxation measures they had in mind the needs of the masses and thought that 
taxation should fall on those who could pay. As regards the Eetrenchment 
Committee proposals, he said that these were being carefully examined by the 
Government. The Government had not, as regards education, come to any decision 
on the question of the deprovincialization of Government high schools. In his opinion 
there was need for some model schools. As regards fruit culture he said that how- 
ever much the quantity of fruit might be, marketing facilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit had yet to be taught to the people. He agreed that an indus- 
trial survey of the province should be made and advocated the spread of Hindiis- 
thani in the province. Eeferring to the remarks made regarding the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no discourtesy was meant 
as some Ministers had to attend the Lower House as well. The House adjourned 
sine die on the 13th, March. 


May Session— Shillong— 5th. May to 13th. May 1939 

Legislative Officers’ Salaries Bills 

The May session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 5th. May 1939. 
The House passed the consideration stage of the Assam Ministers’ Salaries BiJI. 

1938, the Assam Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s (Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 

1939, and the Assam Prohibition Bill, 1939. Discussing the principles of the Assam 
Ministers’ Salaries Bill and Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Bills, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bhattacharjee pointed out certain differences in the Bills, as while Minis- 
ters would be getting a conveyance allowance of Es. 100 per month, the Speaker 
would have a conveyance allowance of Es. 150 per month, though the latter does 
not travel as much as a Minister, The Premier pointed out that they were guided 
by Congress principles in this matter. 
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Prohibition Bill 

Mr. AksJiay Kumar Das, Minister for Excise, introducing the Prohibition Bill, 
pointed out that while the existing Acts with regard to Excise only aimed at 
regulating traffic in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating drugs, the present Bill 
aimed at bringing about prohibition of all transactions in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumption in the province. Mr, P. Munday, making his maiden 
spe^h, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure 
in its present form as Government had included in the Bill prohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances could they admit the principle of total 
prohibition of alcohol. He said that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion on it. As the House had already passed the con- 
sideration stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 

The Digboi Strike Echo 


6th. MAY The adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Abdul Hat yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Hat chara- 
cterized the Government action in this mattei as vacillating.* The Government, 
he observed, was leaning at times on the Company’s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. He read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government did to stop 
the “tyranny at Digboi”. The motion sought to discuss the “failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has totally crippled every impoitant industiy in the piovince, is causing extieme 
hardship and discomfort and leading to danger of deteiioiation of public health 
by the withdrawal of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor- 
tunate firing incident with its potentialities for further breaches of the peace. 

The Premier, Mr Gopinath Bardoloh in his statement narrated the history 
of the strike and pointed out that the Government’s attitude was one of strict 
neutrality and the Government was trying throughout the strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Premier went to Makum on April 14, he found no 
party was agreeable to come to a compromise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Company whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
persons immediately. The reply was disappointing. When the Premier met the 
Union representatives, whose attitude was also disappointing, they made three 
principal demands, first the reinstatement of the dismissed persons, second, not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, bungalow seiwants should be recognized as Government servants. The 
Premier disapproved of the Union’s actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company ‘‘certainly did give provocation.” When Mr, Bardoloi returned 
to Shillong and was considering the question of appointing a conciliation board, 
he heard of the shooting incident at Digboi. The Government had posted the 
milUtary and police there to maintam order. 

Moneylenders Bill 

The House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to the Lower House 
with a message asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper House, 


Notification Eescission Urged 

^ The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahiri, 
urging the ^scission of the notification of Octobor 9, 1911, relating to the ex- 
Sections 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the Chin Hills Eegulation V of 
189b to the partially excluded areas of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills (exclu- 
ding the municmahty and cantonment of Shillong) and the Mikir Hills tract. Mr. 
Lahin, moving the resolution, said that according to those regulations, the Super- 
j ^ Deputy Commissioner of any areas specified in the 

schedule, might order any person for reasons to be recorded in writing, to leave 
that area within a given time if he was satisfied that the presence of such a 
person not being a native of the area was injuriors to the peace and good 
administration of the area. Mr. Lahiri said that this regulation offended against 
the established minciple of British jurisprudence that no man should be detain- 
ed or deported by order of the executive without a trial. Mr. H. Emblem (Europ- 
ean Group) opposed the resolution, pointing out that there were many undesirable 
persons for whom this regulation might be a necessity. Mr. Bardoloi pointed 
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out that a committee ivas shortly going to sit and that it would deal, with this 
and other connected matters. The Premier asked the mover to withdraw his 
lesolution. 

Legislative Officers Salaries Bills 

8th. MAY :—The Council to-day passed the Assam Ministers' Salaries Bill 
1933.^ The Bill was passed by the Assembly also_ and so the Assam Ministers’ 
vSalaries Act 1037 was thus repealed. The Ministers henceforward will get a 
salaiy of Rs. 500 p. m and a House allowance of Rs. 103 and a Car Allowance 
of Rs. IDO only. At the outset Maulavi Md, Asadaddtn Chowdhury moved an 
amendment which he wanted to provide a consolidated amount of Rs, 700 as 
pay of the Hon'ble Olinisteis deleting the provision made in the Bill for House 
and Car allowances. Some of the Members raised a point of order that as there 
was no reference of any provision of allowance to Hon’ble Ministers in the 
Government of India Act the question cannot be raised here. Hon’ble the Prime 
Minister said that theie might not be any reference to that point but 
he w’as sure that theie was also no disqualifying section to that 
effect. The Hon’ble President over-ruled the point of order and the amend- 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowdhury was subsequently withdrawn. 
The Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1939 was with- 
drawn by the Hon’ble Premier when the Piesident pointed out that it cannot be 
introduced in this House under section 82 (C) of the Government of India Act. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill 

9th. MAY The Council refused to pass by 11 to 9 votes the Assam Agricul- 
tural Income-Tax Bill. This Bill will have now to go to a joint session of both 
the Houses if His Excellency the Governor allows it. There was a good deal of 
discussion in the House about this Bill. Mr H, Emblem, opposing the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, said that the European Group were prepared to support the principle 
of agiicultural income-tax, but the present Bill fell shoit of what was neeessai^ 
for adequate protection of the tax-payeis. The Bill, he said, was based on the Bihar 
Bill, but the Bihar Bill dealt almost exclusively with the zamindais while in Assam 
90 per cent of taxation would be realised fiom the tea industiy. The most impor- 
tant defect of the Bill, he said, related to double taxation. He pointed out that 
the damage to tea industry would be damage to the province. Rai Saheb Apurha 
Kumar Ghose regi’etted that instead of leducing expenditure like an ordinary 
prudent man the Government had been bringing in legislation for increase in 
taxation. He pointed out that the Government had not yet done anything to give 
eftect to the recommendation of a joint committee of both Houses on letienchment 
and resources. Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra, Khan Sahib Bukunuddin Akmed^ 
Maulavi Abdul Hai also spoke against the Bill while Mr. Suresh Chandra Das, 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahirt and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee supported the 
Bill. The Hon’ble Premier, Sj. Gopmath Bardoloi appealed to the House not to throw 
out the Bill as it was meant not merely to cover deficit but to do good to the 
nation-building department. Mr Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, Finance Minister said 
that if any perfections were found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
for it, then this would be made good in the light of experience. The Government 
would give a sympathetic consideration to any just and proper amendments that 
may be made by the House in this Bill. 

Official Bills Passed 

12tli. MAY The Council passed to-day the following Bills as passed by the 
Assembly during its last budget session:— (!) The Assam Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, (2) Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 1939, (3) 
The Assam Sales Tax Bill, 1939, (4> Assam Amusement and Betting Tax Bill, 1939, 
(o) Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill, 1939, and (6) Assam Excise 
Bill, 1939. There were amendments tabled to different clauses of these Bills but these 
were not moved except one of Maulavi Abdul Hai in the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill. The amendment of Mr. Hai was lost without any division. 

The Prohibition Bill 

The House also passed the Assam Prohibition Bill which was introduced by 
the Government in this session of the Council. There were mght amendments 
in the Bill moved by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattachariee and six of them were 
accepted by the Government. The remaining two were withdrawn by the mover. 
The amenament of Mr, Bhattacharjee to Clause 35 of the Bill relating to power 

33 
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to cancel or suspend licences and permits caused considerable discussion in the 
House. xMr. Bhattac harjee was unwilling to empower the Gorernment to cancel or 
susrend any licence or premit without assigning any reasons as provided in 
Sub-Clause (2) ot Clause 35 of the Bill. Mr. Bhattacharjee characteiized such 

E owpi as ai bill ary and he was afraid that the poweis would be misused. Eai 
►hadadur A. K. Ghose and some raembeis supported Mr. Bhattachaijee’s amend- 
ment. The h\na>ice Mnuiiter and Mr. Uhrt Sing Leon opposed the amendment. 
The Hon’bie Mr. A/c^av Minister ot Excise, opposing it said that such pro- 
vision was necessary. The leaso^'s for cancelling licence could not, he said, be 
assigned for public inleiest and he requested the mover to withdraw the amend- 
ment. Ar. Bhattacharjee insisted the Hon*ble Minister to state instances he had 
in his mi^d in which cases oi; public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
cancelling licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers "who are very intell- 
igent. He also stated the dithculties of Government to cone with them unless 
there was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhatfcachaijee withdrew 
Ms amendment. 

The Digboi Fibing Incident 

13th. MAY The hon, Mr, A7. C, Bardoloi, in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day, lefeiiing to the enquiry that has just been concluded into the 
Digboi hung, said; “The point has been as to whether that inqiuiy has been 
judicial or "magisteiial under the Police Manual. Three complaints weie lodged 
before the Magistiate at Digboi. The point that has aiisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiiy. If it be a judicial inquiry, then the Government would be in a 
position to say "something on the judgment but, if on the othei hand, it is actually 
an inquiiy under the Police Manual, then the Government will be in a position to 
publish tlie whole thing before the jjublic. The opinion of the Legal Eemembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this important point and as soon as this is done, 
w*e will either publish the whole report if it be Magisteiial or extracts of the 
judgment m case the inquiry is held to be a judicial one. We do not know if 
puliiicatioa of the lesult of that inquiry may not be contempt of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore, my statement must be taken with that resei- 
vation.” Eeplying,to a query by Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahin whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of appointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, the Premier said that the matter was under consideration. The 
House was then prorogued* 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Special Session— Lahore— 9th to 24th. January 1939 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The special session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly which met at Lahore 
on the 9th. January 1989 to dispose ot the Punjab Agiicultuial Produce Market Bill was 
marked by uproaiious scenes. Only one amendment by the Parliamentary Secretary 
was taken up and discussion had not concluded when the Premier moved that 
the House should hereafter meet at 12-30 p. m. instead of at 2 p. m. as hitherto; 
Opposition benches considered that the motion was inadmissible and then there 
was a hot exchange of remarks between the Treasury and Opposition benches. 

Allegations Against the Police 

Serious allegations against police officials of the Jullundiir district, including 
the arresting of three respectable persons at night, keeping them in the judicial 
lock-up, denying them faculties for using their own bedding and taking them in 
handcuffs through the street from the judicial lock-up to the court, were made by 
members of the Opposition during the debate on Lala Lumchand's motion for 
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adjournment. After tlie motion bad been discussed for an hour and a half, it was 
withdrawn on an assurance by the Premter that he had already instituted an enq- 
ui^ into the allegations and *that he would take pro]*er action against the jtolice 
officers concerned if the allegations were proved to te tiue. The Opf^sitioii member, 
including Di. Qoia Chand Bhargata, Lala Luni Ckandy Sardar Sampuran Btngh 
and JUian Abdul Haftz, who ] aiticipated in the debate, characteiised the piesent 
Government as worse than the old bureaucratic Goveinment and held that the police 
were lulmg in the Punjab. The Piemiei, the hon. Stkander Hyat Khan, reply- 
ing said that on his return to Lahore, the allegations had been bi ought to his notice 
and he had at once oideied an enquiiy. Be had concluded that there was some 
truth in the allegations and had asked for further detail on leteipt of which he 
would take proper action against the officeis concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill (contd.) 

10th. JANUARY The House proceeded to-day to a discussion of the remaining 
clauses of the Marketing Bill. Eesummg discussion on an official amendment, moved by 
Chaudhurt Ttka Ram, to empower gazetted officeis to cancel or susjend a licence 
for breach of its conditions, Mtr Maqbool Mahmood, Farliamentaiy Secietai*y, 
emphasised that “the object of the Government was to secuie lair-j lay for small 
growers as well as businessmen. The amendment was carried by" 79 votes to 
38. Another official amendment was moved by Chaudhurt 2tka Ram, aiming 
at a reduction of the masimum penod of suspension or the cancellation of a 
licence for a period of from one year to five months for the fiist breach and of 
nine months for the second. The amendment was carried. 

Allegations of Preferential Treatment 

Allegations that the Punjab Government were according preferential treatment 
to their members in order to secure then position were made bv the Opposition 
Party in the course of the debate on the adjoui men t motion oiLala JDeshbandhu 
Gupta, who mo\ing the motion, lefeiied to a letter written by the Chief Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordering additional supply of water to the land belonging to Xawab 
Ahmad Yar Khan Baulatana, Chief Parliamentary Secretary ot the Piiniab 
Goveinment. He wanted to know why preferential treatment was accorded 
to Baulatana land at the cost of the poor zamindais. The hon. Sir hunder Btngh 
Majithia, Minister for Eevenue, replying to the debate, said that the distiibutory 
belonged to the Baulatana family betoie the Goveinment purchased it. When the 
distiibutory was owned by the Baulatana family, thep used to get 67 per cent of 
the supply of water and the remaining 33 per cent was given to the other zamin- 
dars. After the Goveinment had puichas^ the distiibutory, the supply to the 
Baulatana land had been reduced by 20 per cent and the supply to other zamindars 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minister refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the Opposition Party that the Chief Engineer had given this pieterential 
treatment to Baulatana land m order to get an extension of service. The motion 
was rejected by 68 votes to 26. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill (contd.) 

12th. JANUARY : -The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk- 
out as a protest against the closure motion moved by a member of the Ministerial 
party when an adjournment motion was under discussion. Shouts and counter 
shouts of ‘order' ‘order' ‘shame' ‘shame', etc. were raised from both sections of the 
house. The remaining amendments to clause six having been disposed of, the House 
adopted without much discussion clause seven and pioeemed with clause 8 
which was the most contentions clause, no less than 131 amendments having 
been given notice of. 

The House then took up an adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan Singh 
Josh to discuss the posting of a police reporter and some constables in the 
Central Kisan School organised by the Agrarian Reform Institute at Lahore 
between Becember 21 and 30. Ths mover pointed out that the institute was a 
private school and not a public meeting and hence the entry of the police was a 
violation of fundamental rights of the people. The Premier, replying to the debate, 
said that he had read reports that the object of the school was to mislead agriculturists 
by expounding perverted economic theories and he wanted to verify this statement. 
When closure was moved, Diwan Chamanlal and other members of the opposition 
protested that they had not spoken on the motion and left the hall in a body raising 
cries of ‘shame, shame'.' Closure was applied thereafter and the house adjourned. 
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13th. JANUARY :-~A good progress was made with the Markets Bill when four 
clauses were passed without much discussion. The special feature of to-day ^s dis- 
cussion on the Bill, which otherwise was quite dull, was a series of divisions. After 
the consideration of clause 8 had been postponed, the House took up clause nine. 
As many as 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda paper. Except a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Singh which sought to exempt brokers, weigh- 
men, measurers, surveyors and warehouse-men from the fee of license, the amend- 
ment ^vas rejected by 57 votes to 37. Another attempt to exempt them from payment 
of license fee was made by the Opposition when they opposed subclause two of clause 
nine. The subclause when put to vote was carried by 61 votes to 34. Chowdhuri 
Krishna Gopal Butt then moved an amendment whicn sought to exempt weighman, 
measurer, surveyor or warehouseman from taking license. The Hon’ble Choudkuri 
Sir Chhotturam, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment said that if 
those persons weie found guilty of any offence they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them was theiefore necessai*y. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Minister for Development discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of teim of office of the membeis of Maiketing Committee was also post- 
poned. The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which i elated to the 
removal of a member of Maiketing Committee. Chowdhury Kruhna Gopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the High Court 
against the order of the Government for the removal of a member. The Hon’ble 
Chowdhury Sir Chhottur am, opposing the amendment, said that the provision of 
removal of members even existed in the Municipal Acts. The amendment, when put 
to vote, was i ejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen weie passed with little 
discussion duiing the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition duiing the debate. 
Theie was some discussion on the fees to be chaiged by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figiiie. Dewan Chamanlal 
suppoiting said that the Government which claimed to be a “Kisan Government” should 
not add to the buiden on the giower by imposing these fees. The cost ot ihe scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could pay and not by the poor culti- 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 

16 th. JANUARY :—The Assembly had to be suspended twice to-day— once for 
hal£-an-hour and again for one hour— -by Sardar ihisaundha Stngh, the Deputy 
Breaker, following piolonged upioar ovei the Chief Ministei’s statement on the 
^itoiial comments of the “Daily Piotap” over last Thursday’s; bieeze between 
De^van Chamanlal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a w'alkout by the mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Deputy Speaker, who presided, con cun td with the 
Premier that the comments had passed the limits of fair entn-ism and if the editor 
of the papei did not aj ologise within the course of the day, the lepiesentative of 
the paper would be excluded fiom the press gallery. Ihe Opposition piotebted 
against this ruling and Dewan ChamanlaL suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Piivile^es to go into the matter betoie taking any action a,^ainst the 
paper. On the lefusal of the Leputu Speaker to consider the suggestion theie 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He was asked under what Rules he 
had been reading out from a written statement prejared in piivate consultati n 
with the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refused to allow any discussion on ins 
ruling and the House became uncontrollable, as a result ot which the House 
had to be suspended for halt an hour from 2-5 p.m. On resumption, the Deputy 
Speaker said that befoie suspension he had ordered Pt, Muntlal Knha ( Congress ) 
to withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by the 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting ot the House The Deputy Speaker insisted and ordered 
the Watch and Ward officer to show Mr. Kalia the way out. This was the 
signal for further uproar and the Deputy Speaker named another Congress 
member, Mr. Chowdhury Kartar Stngh, to withdraw from the House. Ultimately, 
the House was again suspended, this time for one hour. On reassembling, the 
two members weie found to have withdrawn under protest. 

After some discussion, Sardar Santokh Stngh^s amendment to drop Clause 
20 of the Marketing Bill was adopted without discussion and the House was 
considering amendments to Claiue 21 when the clock struck 6-30 p,m. and an 
adjournment motion was taken up. 
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Pandit Shrirnm Sharma, moving an adjournment motion to discuss the refusal 
of the lojal authoiities to take necessary steps to prevent interference in a peace- 
ful public meeting, held at Asaudha in the district of Rohtak on December 
29 fiom a baud of organised hooligans, intent upon creating a breach of the 
public ixeace, said that civil iibeities were in danger in the Province, This state 
of atfaiis should not happen under a Government which claimed to be demo- 
cratic. The Piemier, the hoa Sir iS'/A'iTzisr Htjat a replying to the debate, lead 
a le ort he had obtained about the in udent, which showed that 0.2 of the people 
of the village weie in favour of holding the meeting as against the rest, wno 
were 0 ')posed. Tney had, the^efoie, deaded not to ueimit the meeting to beheld. 
The '".olice we.e present by lequest to maintain o dei and mum aiaed an attitude 
of neiiticdi'y The motion^ was piessed to a division and was deulaied lost by 58 
votes to ^9. The House then adjourned. 

17th. to 19tb. JANUARY Considerable mogress was made with the Marketing 
Bill to-day. Clauses 21 to 24 were adopted and Clause 25 taken up. All 
the 13 amendments to Clause 22, relating to the restriction of tiade allow- 
ance were rejected and the Clause adopted by 73 votes to 28. Eat 
Bahadur Mukanllal Pun moved an amendment to Clause 23 seeking to 
raise the period of limitation to institute suits against any Maik^tting Committee 
from SIS months to one year. It was rejected by 69 votes to 87. Clause 24 was 
adopted without discussion When the House took up Clause 25, relating to the 
supersession of Marketing Committees, to which 53 amendments had been tabled, 
Liwan Chamanlai moved an amendment, seeking to appoint a board, consisting 
of one lepiesentative of growers and one of licensees and with an independent 
chairman, to considei the objections to and explanations from Marketing Commi- 
ttees before they weie supeiseded. He was supported by Rai Bahadur Mukandlal 
Puri, Lala Sitaram and Lala Dumchand, Dewan Chamanlai contended that the 
Unionists had committed fiaud on the electoiate as they had not told them at 
the time of the elections that they would undertake such legislation. The hon. 
Sir Chhotu Earn, Minister for Development, replying, stressed that in their election 
manifesto, the Unionist Party had given an undertaking that they would 
promote legislation to protect the giow4y and reform the markets. The 
amendment was rejected by 66 votes to w. Nest day, the luth. January, 
the House took up consideration of amendment! to Clause 25. The Clause, which 
related to suppression of a Maiket Committee, was adopted by the Assembly without 
much discussion. An official amendment, moved by Mr. C, H, Ttkaram, providing 
a fine of Rs. 50 for contiavention of Section 9 and Rs. 100 for contravention of 
Section 22, was opposed by Congress membeis and the Independent Party, The 
amendment was adopted by 70 votes to 33. Btwan Chamanlai opposed the adoption 
of Clause 26 on the ground of its extensive character and that double penalty was 
provided for a simple offence. The Clause was adopted by 73 votes to 31. Consi- 
deration of Clause 27 having been postponed, the remaining clauses of the Bill, 
including a mew clause, were adopted in quick succession without much discussion. 
The House then took up Clause 8 which along with clause 10 and 17 were now the 
only ones still remained to be considered. Moving a number of amendments to Se- 
ction 13 of Clause 8, Congress members sought to reduce the members of nomi- 
nated Government officers on the Market Committees from 2 to 1. They urged 
that even this gave the Government a majority of 11 in a committee of sixteen. 
The Premier pointed out that the section provided that “not more than two mem- 
bers may be appointed” and whenever two members were not necessary only one 
would be appointed. In the case of bigger markets like Amritsar, however, it would 
be necessary to have two Government officers on the committee. Hence this provi- 
sion. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Adj. Motion on Ratio Question 

20th. JANUARY :—La?a Deshbandhu Gupta^s fresh motion of adjournment regar- 
ding the views expressed by the Punjab Government on the ratio question led to 
great excitement and uproar to-day. Stressing the importance of the acceptance 
of the motion, the mover said that he was surprised at the Finance Minister’s state- 
ment that the matter was nob urgent enough. He held that if the sixteen pence 
ratio agitation succeeded the Punjab would derive the maximum benefit, being an 
agriculturist country, and the Punjab Government should take a lead in this 
matter. Dewan Chamanlai submitted, that what the House asked to discuss was 
not the exchange ratio question, but the Punjab Governmen’t reply given on the 
floor of the House, and there should be no confusion of the issue. At this stage 
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a great uproar was created in the House as Mta7i NurullOj^who had recently 
resigned from the Unionist Party, wanted to s^k and the Chair did not allow 
him and disallowed the motion, stating tlmt the matter did not fall within the 
administrative responsibility of the Puniab Government. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never expected such ruling from the Deputy Speaker who himself was an agi-icul- 
turist, and walked out The Hon. Frrimter amidst imroar ^'ew the attention of the 
Chair to the “undignified’^ remaik from Mr. Nurullah which cast reliection on the 
Chair and stated that Mr. Nurullah had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition leaders, including Mr. Dr. N^aranff and others pro- 

tested. At this stage Mr. Nurullah retuined and wanted to make a p'sonal ex- 
planation. He said that it was not a fact that he was expelled from the Unionist 
Party. He had lesigned long ago and had submitted two more resignations. 


Agricultubal Produce Market Bill (coktd ) 

20th. to 24th. JANUARY The House then resumed discussion ^ on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Knshna Oopal Suit moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the cpmmitt^. This was 
rejected without a division. Sardar Sahtb Sardar Santokh Singh moved the 
deletion of the whole subclause pioviding for nomination. Opposition speakers conten- 
ded that the Goveinment, bv this piovision, wanted to eontiol the constituencies 
and use the Market Committees as a political weapon. The amendment was re]M- 
ted by 70 votes to 33 Dr, Gopichaud Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining membeis ’three-6fths will be lepresentatives of growers, elected by the 
growers and two-fitths of licence-holders, elected by licence-holdeis. He opposed 
the method of indirect election which would result from the panel system piopo- 
sed in the Clause. Mr. Knshna Gopal wanted a representative of the consu- 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi- 
ttees beinf’’ flee from official influence. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a training in democracy, would put back the hands of the clock. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded, when the House ad 30 urned till Monday the 23rd. January, 
when consideiation of amendment^ to Clause 8 was contmued. Three amendments 
were taken up together, viz, one b'f the Government, providing that m the Mar- 
ket Committee, apart from two nominated membeis, the proportion of growers 
and licence-holdeis should be in the ratio of two and one, the lepiesentatives 
to be nominated out of a panel *, the second by Dr. Gopichand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fitths should represent groweis and two-fifths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election ; and the third by Dr. Gokulchand Narang to the effect 
that more than one-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers criticised 
both the ratio and the method of election proposed by the Goveinment amend- 
ment. They emphasised the need for the composition of the Market Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindais, they feared, would be saddled with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the House leplying to the debate, refuted the charge that the Market Committee 
could be used to suppress the Congress. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the ciicumstances. Dr, Bhargava's amendment was 
adopted without a division. The lemaining amendments to Clause 8 having been 
disposed of, the House adopted the entire Clause as also the remaining Clauses 10 
and 27 without much discussion. The second leading of the Marketing Bill was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was taken up and the 
Bill was adopted. During the thiid reading. Opposition criticism centred on the com- 
position of Market Committees and the implications of the Bill. The Leader 
of tht House, in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the thiid reading was passed without a division. 

Assembly Offices (Sergeant-at-arms) Bill 


Good humour maiked the proceedings when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly Offices Bill providing for the appointment of a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Piemier moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of ten members with instructions to submit its report 
by February 27, 1939, when the Budget session of the Assembly will 
b^n. Preliminai*y objections to the Bill were overruled by the Speaker. 
Ihman Chamanlal, moving for circulation of the Bill, to elicit public opi- 
nion, pointed out that there was no precedence for this measure in any Province 
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in the whole of India and as there was no urgency about the matter, he sugges- 
ted that the public should have their say on a question of such great consti- 
tutional impoitance. Mr. Maqhul Mahmud, opposing the motion for ciiculation, 
appealed to the House to uphold the dignity of the Chair and to stiengthen the 
hands of the Government by supporting the measure. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava 
while asserting that he yielded to none in his desire for upholding the dignity of 
the Chair, said that if he had reason to feel that the orders conveyed to him by 
the Sergeant-at-Aims were unreasonable, he would feel justified in resisting even a 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The Premier pointed out that no-where else in India had 
situations aiisen such as necessitated the office of a Sergeant-at-Arms and appealed 
to the House to demonstrate that they weie capable of running a democratic 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and integrity. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 45 votes to 42 and the Piemier’s motion 
was adopted without a division. The House thereafter adjourned till the 27th. February. 


Budget Session— -Lahore— 27th. February to 24th. April 1939 

Financial Statement For 1939—40 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 27th. February, when 
the Budget for 1939—40 was presented by Mr. Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor spirits and lubiicaiits, which is expected to bring in an additional 
revenue of Es 6J lakhs was the main feature of the taxation proposals included in 
the budget. This, the Finance Minister said, was a measure to secuie permanent 
addition to the revenues of the Piovmce. He announced further that Government 
had in contemplation a number of other additional sources of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The mam principles in regai*d to them that 
would have to be borne in view would be to secure as far as possible equity and 
equality in the buiden of taxation. There was an increase in the Provincial 
excise as a result of enhancement in the issued prices of excise opium and 
the levy of a transport fee on charas. The Minister referred to an income of Es. 
1.42 la!^s during 1938-39 by careful short-penod investments of all available money 
not required for the immediate needs of the province. The following aie the salient 
budget figures at a glance Total estimated revenue receipts for 1939-40— Es. 11,67 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 1939-40— Es. 11,96 lakhs. Deficit— Es. 29 
lakhs. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entiiely due to the famine which 
dominated the finances of the year as in the previous year. The total effect of 
famine in 1939-40 is Es. 55 lakhs — Es. 38,85 lakhs in direct expenditure and Es. 
16 lakhs in reduced revenue— as against a budgeted deficit of Es. 29 lakhs ; but for 
the famine there would have been no deficit at all, and under normal conditions a 
surplus of Es. 26 lakhs may have been expected. Even as it is, the extraordinary 
receipts during the year were estimated at Es. 35 lakhs with no correspon<iing 
e:^enditure and therefore, the real effect of the year’s working was not in any 
minus direction. Taking the normal revenue receipts, and the extraordinary receipts 
technically so-called together, there would on the present estimates be actually a 
surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. The tax proposed to be levied in the next year on the retail 
sales of motor spirit is at the rate oi Ee. 0-1-3 per gallon and Ee. 0-2-6 per gallon 
on lubricants used for motor vehicles. During the current yeax, excise duty on 
spirit contents of toilet preparations and perfumery and on medicinal preparations, 
TOieh might be used for other than medicinal purposes, was^ raised from Es. 5 to 
Es. 17-8 per L. P. gallon. With effect from the 1st April, it has been decided to 
increase the rate of duty or fee on ceitain liquors and intoxicating drugs as follows : — 
Special spiced spirit jErom Es. 6-14 to Es. 7-8 and Es. 8-2 respectively per L. P. 
gallon, issue price of excise opium Es. 70 to Es. 80 per seer, transport fee on 
‘charas’ at Es. 20 per seer and fee on denatured spirit from Ee. 0-:^-0 to Ee. 1 
per imperial gallon. The explanatory memorandum to the budget points out how, 
if the extiaoi dinary receipts are taken into consideration, the deficit of Es. 27 lakhs 
in 1938-39 is reduced to Es. 6 lakhs, and of Es. 29 lakhs in 1939-40 is converted 
into a surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. It is further pointed out that the extraordinary 
receipts figure in the Eevenue Account, but a principle has been established with 
the concurrence of the legislature, that they should be devoted to the avoidance of 
debt by using them to meet capital expenditure and loans and advances by Govern- 
ment. If they are used in any emergency to come to the “rescue of an adverse revenue 
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account, this does not violate the principle of sound finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing from one’s own capital to meet ordinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing from an outside source. 

Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The Punjab Motor Spirits and Lubricants (Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
introduced by the Finance Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour’s 
heated debate. The motion of Dewan Chamanlal ( Congress ) for circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. The circulation motion was supported among others by Dr. Gnpichand 
Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Mukandlal Pun, Lala Bhagat Ram and Sardar Kapur 
Singh. They contended that the poorer classes in the Punjab preferied to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation would be shifted to 
their shonldeis. The object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
(hrectly concerned with the measure should be consulted. Si/ed Amjad Ah, 
opposing, said that on a fiscal measure like this, the Goveinment should not be 
asked to ascertain public opinion. The Honse then adjourned till March 13. 

General Discussion of Budget 

13th. to 16th. MARCH i—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. Maich. Next day, the 14th March, Choudhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a stiong plea for sepaiation of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Hussain 
complained of corruption in Goveinment Depaitments, paiticularly the Police, and 
criticised the Government for being as bureauciatic as pre*Eeform Governments. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Pailiamentaiy Secietary, sought to answer the various 
ciiticisms levelled against the Government by the previous Opposition speakers, 
particularly Choudhury Krishna Copal Butt. With an income less than those 
provinces with which the Punjab had been compared, she felt that the Punjab 
Government deserved to be congratulated for spending as much as Rs. 3,44,00, 
000 on beneficent departments. Begum Shah Nawaz was confident that the 
Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manoharial 
and his lucid and sound budget had elicited the commendation of a Congress 
member like Mr. Krisban Gopal Dutt. She did not agree with Mian Nurullah 
that the expenditure could he reduced from Rs. 12 to 10^ crores, unless some 
department was scrapped, which was out of the question. The Government, 
she said, would give due consideration to the recommenaations Next day, the 16th, 
March, Sir K. Roberts stressed that though provision had been made for the famine- 
stricken area, the bulk of the agriculturists got no relief. He urged the 
Government to press for a five-year peiiod of protection to wheat-growers. 
Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, cited figures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 
perceniage of trained teachers was larger in the Punjab than in other provinces. 
The hon. Mr. Manoharial, Finance Minister, winding up the discussion, replied 
to the criticisms levelled by the members. He maintained that immediately after 
taking up office, the Government took steps to reduce the scales of pay. There 
was little scope for further retrenchment. He ref ei red to the Hissar famine and 
said that the Government had not only met the immediate needs but had provided 
a huge Sum for natural calamities in the next year’s budget. The only tax the 
Punjab Government had proposed was the petrol tax which had been levied in 
other provinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cheered when he declared 
“It is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
otheis who ppticipated in the discussion were Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition party, Sir Chotturam, Minister for Development and Mrs, 
Damchand, The House at this stage adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

17th. to 30th. MARCH .'—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
on the 17th. March and on the next day, the 18th. March, the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the economic and social condition of the scheduled castes in the 
province formed the subject of a lively debate when a demand for giant iu 
lesnect of “Ministers’ salaiies” was moved. The mover of the “cut”, Lala Naranamdas, 
and other members of the Opposition criticised the Government for having done 
nothing for the amelioration of Harijans as compared with the work done in the 
Congress provinces. Sardar Copal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, while expressing 
sympathy with their legitimate grievances, referred to the Government’s achievement in 
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abolisliing ‘begar*’ (forced labour) and in providing facilities to Harijans as regards 
Government employment. The cut motion \vas rejected by 69 votes to 32. A 
spirited speech was made by Liwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Congiess 
Opposition Party, when he moved a token cut to censuie the general policy of 
the Government. Diwan Chamanlal stiongly criticised the Government for 
taking no steps for the uplift of the Harijans and for the improvement of the econo- 
mic conditions of the province. He had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till Monday, the 20th. March, when he, continuing his speech, returned to the 
attack on the Government over his cut motion under the head “General Adminis- 
tration.” He referred specially to the failure of the Government to reduce land 
revenue and water rates and for their continuing to draw “fat salaries.” The 
hon. Sir. Chhoturarn^ replying to the debate, dwelt at length on the achievements 
of the Ministry, particularly ^ as regards the launching of various projects, the 
passing of agrarian legislation and the promotion of industrial development. 
The hon. Sir. Sikaniar^ Hyat Khan, Premier, winding up the debate, answered 
the charges made by Diwan Chamanlal and appealed for cooperation from all 
sections of the House in view of the difficult times ahead. The cut motion was 
lost by 36 votes to 101 and the demand for Es. 93,03,400 m respect of “Gene- 
ral Administration” w^as granted. Next day, the 21st. March, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Manoharlal moved the demand for grant ot Es. 28,88,300 under the heak “Jails 
and Convict Settlements.” Mr. Santram Seth moved a cut to raise the question 
of general policy of Government underlying the jail administration. The mover 
and other Congress speakeis alleged that corruption and ill-treatment prevailed in 
jails and urged that the quality of food and clothing supplied to prison eis should 
be improved. Speakeis from the Treasury Benches, refuting these charges, drew 
attention to the brighter features of the jail administration. Discussion had not 
concluded when the House ad]ourned till the next day, the 22nd. March, when the 
cut was put to vote, was rejected by 90 votes to 35 and the whole demand was passed. 
The Minister, refuting the several charges made by the speakers, pointed out that he 
had paid several surprise visits to jails and found the food supplied was 
quite good. It could be further testified by the fact that 77 per cent of the 
prisoners, when released, were in good health. The Government were also liberal 
m the matter of infirm and sick prisoners. Among other amenities provided were 
the supply; of news-papers (English, Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi), installation of 
radio sets in jails and provision of facilities for physical exeicise in jails. During 
the fifteen or sixteen months of its regime, the Punjab Government had released 
a considerable number of political prisoners and Babar Akali piisoneis. As re- 
gards I. M. S. officers in the Jail Department, the Minister expressed his inability 
to make any abrupt change in this respect as they were still under the Secre- 
tary of State. He, however, assured the House that ultimately there would be 
no I. M. S. officers in the Jail Department. Next day, the 23rd. March, 
the hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Finance, moved that a sum not exceedmg 
Es. 48,16,500 be granted to the Governor to defray the charges that will come up 
for payment during the year ending March 31, 1940, in respect of the MedicM 
Department. A cut motion moved by Lala Dumchaiid was withdrawn as the discus- 
sion assumed a communal turn. Supporting another 'cut’ moved by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Hasan, Mr. Deshhandhu Gupta, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Butt and 
other Opposition speakers expressed themselves disappointed with the achievements of 
the Government during their two years’ regime. They suggested the introduction of 
indigenous systems of medicine such as Unani, Ayurvedic and Homoeopathic in ruial 
areas, so as to affioid greater relief to the sick and the suffering. They urged that 
firm action should be taken to ensure that false medical certificates were not issued 
by medical officers. Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Butt held that the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Punjab was starving as the money earmaiked for it was not being pro- 
perly utilised. Begum Shah Nawaz, in a spiiited reply which was lustily cheered, 
refuted the suggestion that the funds of the Department were not being spent pro- 
perly. She dwelt at length on the various reforms in the Department introduced 
Dy the Ministry and referred in particular to three features in which the 
Punjab led the rest of India, namely the scheme of education which was an 
improvement on the Wardha scheme, the large percentage of trained dais 
ana nurses employed and the system of rural uplift m operation. 
Next day, the 24tb. March, tumultuous scenes marked the concluding part of 
the debate on the Congress cut which was designed to criticise^ the policy under- 
lying the expenditure on the Medical Department, while the Minister tor Educa- 
tion, who was also in charge of the Public Health, was replying to the debate 
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on the cut motion. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, interrup- 
ting him asked a question. The Minister, who was concluding his speech, shouted 
at the top of his voice saying that he was not going to be interrupted. Objection 
was taken by the Opposition members to the tone in which the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition party. This was followed by shouts of “Shut up, 
Shut up.” Confusion pievailea for a little while and the Speaker had to call 
members to order several times. The Education Minister rose amidst unroarious 
scenes and expressed his regret. This was followed by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the members of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words ‘‘Shut up” used against the Minister. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 36 and the whole demand for Es. 48 16,500 
under the head “Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till ]\Ionday, the 
the 27th, March when a note of warning that the Government would be face to 
face with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to improve the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttered by Sardar Hari Smgh moving a token “cut” in the 
demand under Agriculture”. Saidar Sahib Sardar Ujjal Singh, opposing the 
‘ cut”, dealt at length with the gieat strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the province. They were spending Es. 9^ lakhs 
more than during the last tw^o years on agriculture. Supplies of improved seed 
to the cultivator had resulted not only in increase in yield, but in fetching better 
pi'ices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Es. 1 06,00,000 extra under wheat, 
Es. 1,5^,00,000 under cotton and an equal amount under sugar. He expressed the 
inability of the Government to push the prices up, while the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central Government. Saidar Bahib Sardar Santokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent Party, supported the ‘‘cut” and had not 
concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the 29th. March, when a 
demand for a 25 per cent reduction in water rates, which was made by 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the Government demand 
under the head “Land Eevenue”, was rejected by 79^ votes to 53. The 
division list showed that four members of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the Opposition, while over a dozen members of the Ministenal Party remained 
neutral. Mian Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist Party, moving 
three cuts together reminded the Ministeiial Party of their pledges given to voters 
at the time of election and urged them to redeem them by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on the sliding scale system 
of land revenue which, he said, instead of giving any relief to poor peasants, had 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence of the Government's 
policy regarding land revenue, the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, explained 
at length the working of the new system and held that it had been introduced 
in the interests of the zaminders. The Government wanted to raise the standards 
of the zamindars by raising their incomes. The Premier concluded with a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above the party spirit and join 
hands with the Government in the interests of the poor peasants of the 
province. Next day, the SOth. March, the guillotine was applied guter which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were passed. The Opposition claimed 
division on the demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to 34 and 89 to 42 respectively. Earlier, the cut motion 
of Mian Nurullah which sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent was rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then proceeded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussain, another seceder from the Ministerial Paity, which piotested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahoie district and urged 
its reduction. After three hours^ debate, in which Sir Gokulchand Narang and 
Sardar Samparan Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
was lost by 86 votes to 46 The hon. Choudhury Ohotturam, Minister for Develop- 
ment, replying to the debate, contended that the Government, by passing the agrarian 
legislation, had relieved the poor peasants from the clutches of money-lendeis 
The Minister refuted the charge levelled by the Opposition that the Premier had 
refused to meet the deputation of the Kisans of Lahore district who had come to 
;^ore to complain against the high rate of assessment of land revenue and said 
that the Premier was prepared to meet those who had some grievances and not others. 

Assault on a Member 

28tli. MARCH An allegation that Mian Iftikarud-Lin, Secretary of the 
Assembly Congi-ess Party, was assaulted by a police officer when he objected to the 
arrest by the officer of some persons in connection with Kisan Satyagraha was made 
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towards the end of the sitting to-day. The Leader of the Opposition. Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava, rising on a point of order, asked the Premier whether he had instructed 
the police to beat a member of the House who had risited the scene of the 
Kisan Satyagraha. The Premier repudiated the allegation in reply to which 
Mtan Iftiker-ud-Din, rising on a point of privilege, said that if this 
was the sort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, Mian Iftiker-ud-Din explained that to-day he went to the 
scene of the Kisan Satyagraha. He noticed a police officer picking some persons 
from the crowd and putting them under arrest. When he (the speaker )ob 3 ected, 
the officer insulted him by telling him to ‘ shut up”. The officer, he further alleged, 
gave him two oi three blows. Ihe Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
concerned a private and personal affair of a member and there was no bieach of 
the privilege of the House. He added that if any authoiity was produced under 
which he could enteitain the privilege motion then he would be prepaied to take 
It up . 

Motoe Spieits Sales Taxation Bill (contd.) 

31st. MARCH The House took up to-day the ]Motor Spirits Bill and after rejec- 
tion of a dilatory motion to elicit public opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adopted it on substantially the same foim as it emerged from the Select Committee. 
An important amendment, which the Opposition pressed to a division, sought to 
reduce the proposed tax on motor spiiit fiom one anna thiee pies to one anna, but 
the amendment was rejected by 83 votes to 34. The House then adjouined till Monday. 

Insolvency k Entertainments Duty Bill 

3rd. APRIL The House passed two official Bills to-day, namely the Provincial 
Insolvency (Punjab Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Entertainments Duty (Amend- 
ment) Bill without much discussion. The first was designed to lemove certain defects in 
the old Act, while the second secured unifo.mity and obviated the necessity for 
fi-equently amending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made A 
motion for circulation in lespect of the second Bill was lost without a division. 

The hon Major Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for P. W. D. next introduced the 
Yillage Panchayats Bill, which sought to extend the powers and duties of panchayats 
in the piovince. He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Sardar 
Han Singh (Congress) moved for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 
Opposing the circulation motion. Major Khizar Hyat Khan said that the Biil sought 
to revive the old village panchayat system “which was in force before the Biitish 
Eaj. The motion was discussed for about two hours and eventually was rejected by 
the House by 92 votes to 37. The original motion of the Minister for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. 

Sergeant-at-aems Bill (contd.) 

The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, next moved that the Assembly (Offices) 
Bill, as leported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
sought to piovide for the appointment of a sergeant-at-arms to attend on the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, for the appointment of deputies and subordinates and for 
other matteis. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit Mumlal Kaha (Congress), 
that under the Government of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
legislation, was ruled out by the Speaker. Sardar Han Singh moved for circula- 
tion of the Bill and observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 
bill. The British Pailiament, which was considered to be the Mother of Parliaments, 
did not pass such legislation in spite of the fact that the members some 
time exchanged blows on the floor of the House. Sardar Haii Singh had not 
concluded, when the House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April, when 
the circulation motion was rejected. The supporters of the circulatioii 
motion, who included Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, leader of the Opposition, 
Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang and Dr. Mohammad Alam, made trenchant 
criticism of the bill which they described was a coercive measure intended 
to throttle the rights of the minority. Sir Magbool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary, opposing the motion said that the object of the bill was to derive powers 
from the Government of India Act for the Speaker in order to enforce the rules 
of the House. As the Speaker was above party, nobody should oppose arming him 
him with powers which could be derived from the Government of India Act. 
The motion, which was also opposed by Malik Barkatah and Shaikh Karamat AH 
was rejected without division* Chowdhury Krishna Qopal Dutta then moved that 
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the bill be committed to the same Select Committee with instructions that the 
Select Committee should le-examine the matter after holding consultations with the 
vSpeaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Punjab Assembly as well as the Speakers 
and Deputy Speakeis of the legislatures in other provinces of India and report 
before August 1, 1939. The mover Tvas still speaking when the House adjourned 
till the next day, the 5th. April, when the motion was negatived and the House 
proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. 

Official Bills Introduced 

6th. APRIL Six non-official Bills, including the Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Bill the Punjab Court (Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Debtors Protec- 
tion) (Second Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Homeopathic Faculty Bill, the Punjab 
Motor Spirits (Emulation of Prices) Bill and the Punjab Customary Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill were introduced to-day. 

The Punjab Homeopathic Faculty^ Bill, which was sponsored by Choudhri 
Krishna Gopal Dutt, aimed at regulating and standardizing instiuction in homeo- 
pathy and controlling its practice in the Punjab. 

The Punjab Motor Spirts (Kegulation of Puces) Bill aimed at avoiding 
competition. 

On an assurance given by the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, that the 
Government would not object to a similar Bill which had been introduced earlier 
being referred to a Select Committee, Mrs. Dunichand withdrew her Punjab Hindu 
Maniage Reform Bill, which sought to prohibit, except in certain cases, the Hindus, 
Sikhs and Jains manying a second wife in the life-time of the fiist wife. The 
House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Sergeant-at-arms Bill (contd.) 

11th. APRIL The Assembly made very little progress with the Se^eant-at-Arms 
Bill to-day. After several Opposition amendments had been lost, the House adopted 
an impoitant Government amendment, which sought to substitute the words, ^the 
Governor or such peison as he may direct may appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms” 
for the words, “the Punjab Government shall appoint the Sergeant-at-Arms.” In 
the course of the discussion of an Opposition amendment that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be appointed on the requisition of the Speaker, the Premier said that there 
was an improvement in the tone of the discussion in the House and he hoped that if 
this state of affairs continued, it might not be necessary to appoint a Sergeant-at- 
Arms. The Government wished to have this measure passed to serve in the case of 
emergency. He maintained that it would be inadvisable to vest the power of 
appointing a Sergeant-at-Arms in the Speaker. Next day, the 12th. April, 
the amendment of Munsht Hari Lai (Congres^, which was moved yesterday and which 
sought to invest the power of suspension, reduction and punishment of the Sergeat- 
at Arms in the Speaker, when put to vote, was lost by 7^ votes to 42. A heated de- 
bate then ensued on the motion of Dewan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, opposing Clause 3 relating to the appointment of a Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Diwan Ghamanlal felt that they were insulting the Speaker by not investing him 
with powers of appointing the Sergeant-at-Arms. A division was claimed on the 
motion, which was lejected by 91 votes to 36 and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. The House divided on an amendment of Dr. Goptchand Bhargava which 
sought to provide that a member, who delibeiately and peisistently behaved in 
a giossly disorderly manner and refused to withdraw, when called upon by the 
Speaker, may be excluded through the Sergeant-at-Arms, if the House agreed by a 
majority. The amendment was lost by 91 votes to 33. Clause 4 of the Bill, which 
related to the power of the Speaker to order the removal or exclusion of persons, 
was under consideration when the House adjourned till the l4tli. April when the 
House adopted it. An Opposition amendment to Clause 5 of the Bill, seeking 
the deletion of the portion en^oweiing the Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputies to 
enlist aid fiom servants of the Ciown. if they considered that necessaiy, to execute 
orders given by the Speaker was defeated by 86 votes to 34. Btwan Ghamanlal, 
supporting the amendment, said that he could not remember any instance when the 
police had been requisitioned in the House of Commons to remove a member. 
Opposing the amendment, the Fremier said that the provision had been made to 
meet an emergency^ which, he hoped, would never arise. They did not want to 
keep permanent police for the purpose, because it would be an unnecessaiy burden 
on the exchequer. Therefore, a provision had been made to requisition outside help 
in ease of emergency. Clause 5, 6. 7, 8 and 9 were passed in quick succession. All 
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Oppotition amendments were rejected. After the consideration of the Bill clause by 
clause was over, the Premier moved the thiid reading and discussion had not con- 
cluded, when the House adjourned till Monday, the %lth. April, when the closure motion 
was pressed to a division and carried by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon passed. 

No-confidence on Dy. Speaker & Ministers 

19th. APRIL A *no-confidence’ motion against the Deputy Speaker, which was 
tabled by Sardar Pratap Singh, (Congress), undei Section 65 of the Government of 
India Act and signed by 51 members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to- 
day by the Speaker amidst loud opposition applause. Nest day, the 20tli. April, in a 
a statement explaining the position regarding the allotment of time foi the discus- 
sion of the no-confidence motion against the Deputy Speaker, the Premier said that 
he could have been delighted to accommodate the Opposition, but his hands were 
tied by the Government of India Act which laid down that a no-confidence motion 
could not be discussed before the lapse of fourteen days. As the session would not 
continue till then, it was not possible to take up the motion in the piesent session. 
Dr. G-opichand Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Opposition 
wanted to move a no-confidence motion they would do so and did not want any re- 
commendation or suggestion from the Premier. He added that it was for the 
Speaker and not for the Premier to fix a time for a no-confidence motion against 
the Ministry. They had been compelled to table a no-confidence motion against the 
Deputy Speaker because they had giievances against him. If those grievances were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw the motion. The Speaker, Sahah-Ud- 
Din, pointed out that, according to the rules, if the Assembly weie prorogued, 
the motion of no-confidence against the Deputy Speaker would automatically lapse. 

22nd. APRIL -.—Five motions of no-confidence against the Premier, Sir Stkandar 
Hyat Khm, Chaudhn Sir Chhoturam, Mr. Manohar Lai, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia weie admitted to-day. The motion 
of no-confidence against the Premier was tabled by Mian Nurullah who had seceded 
from the Unionist Party. Chaudhn Kartar Singh tabled the motion againgt Mr, 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. Sardar Sampuran Singh against Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Sardar Kapur Singh against Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Dtwan 
Chamanlal against Chaudhn Sir Chhoturam. 

The Speaker at the outset called upon Sheikh Kai'amat Ah (Unionist) to move his 
motion expressing confidence in the Mmisti 7 , which stood first in to-day’s agenda. The 
Opposition members urged that the motion of no-confidence against the Education 
Minister, which was admitted yesterday, be taken up fiist. Munshi Hanlal (Con- 
gress) argued that under the Government of India Act, a motion of confidence could 
not be moved. This view was supported by Mr. K* L, Qauha and Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition. The Speaker ruled that since the confidence 
motion had been received in his office earlier, he must give priority to it. When the 
turmoil subsided, the Speaker called upon Mr. Karamat AH (Unionist) to move 
his motion of confidence. Mr. Karamat All rose to do so when Diwan Chamanlal, 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition Party, announced that as a gesture of protest 
his party will not take part in the discussion on the motion of confidence. There- 
upon, all Opposition members walked out, except Chaudhry Mohd. Hussain, whose 
no-confidence motion against the Education Minister appeared next on the agenda. 
Mr. Karamat Ali’s motion was then canied by 107 votes to nil. Immediately after 
the announcement of the result, the Opposition Party walked into the House and 
Chaudhry Mohd, Hussain moved his no-confidence motion against the Education 
Minister. The debate on the motion lasted three hours. Two members, including the 
mover, spoke in favour of the motion and one member of the Ministerial Party 
opposed it. Initiating the debate, Choudhn Mohd, Hussain strongly criticised the 
policy of the Minister in regard to education and medical aid. During the course 
of the two years, he said, no improvement had been made either in spreading edu- 
cation or in the giving of medical aid to the rural population. He charged the 
Minister with not redeeming the pledges he had given to his electorate. Bhat Fateh- 
Jang Singh (Unionist), opposing the motion, detSed at length the progress made in 
education and medical aid since the advent of the present Ministry. He maintained 
that in spite of natural calamities, such as famine^ and hailstorm, the Government 
had provided huge sums of money for education and medical aid. Next day, 
the 24th. April, Mr. J, D, Ambar (Christian), who lecently seceded from the 
Ministerial Party, supporting the no-confidence motion, said that the present Govern- 
ment had the same policy as its piedecessor. The Reforms had made no difference 
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in the Punjab, He criticised the Government’s policy in passing the agraiian Bills, 
which, he said, had not given relief to the poor peasants but had caused a split 
among the different classes. Chaudhun K. G. Dutt, who tabled the motion of no- 
conh&nce againt the Finance Minister, said that Mr. Manoharlal had failed to adopt 
any sound economic policy. It was stated that he was opposed to the agrarian 
Bills. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were ^ passed ? Far fiom 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim League policy by remaining in a Ministry 
which was viitually a j\Iuslim League Ministry. Mian Nurulla, -who had tabled 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacked ruthlessly by 
the membeis of that Party. There was a talk of even mui dering him. Ministerial 
benches : Oh, oh.) Mian Nurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 
not on personal grounds but on public grounds The Unionist Party had not 
redeemed its pledges to the electorate. The backward classes and the poor 
zamindars weie not faiily treated. A very reasonable and modeiate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by him was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Winding up the debate, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan expressed 
pleasure that the no-confidence motions had been moved because firstly they 
would stir the Ministeiial Party up to do their duty by the electorate and 
secondly, the result would give a little^ respite to the Opposition who 
had been foiecasting landshdes in the Ministerial Party. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that his Government had done nothing for the political prisoneis. 
^‘Baning a handful of people,” he declared, ‘‘we have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and other 
friends have not been kept. If those still in custody give the necessary assuiances, 
their case will be eonsideied sympathetically.” As legaids the securities demanded 
fi*om the press, the Piemier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing of communal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Congress- 
governed piovinces were using the weapons against the press. They weie being 
forced to do so. He was 601*17 to hear that the Opposition was still accusing 
the Government of domg little for the amelioration of^the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Opposition opposed them 
tooth and nail despite the mandate of the Congress to the contrary. 

At this stage the House divided and the no-confidence motion against Mian Abdul 
Eaye, Education Minister, was defeated by 112 votes to 55. The no-confidence 
motion s^ainst Choudhri Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development, tabled by 
Bitcan Chamanlal^ was rejected by 112 votes to 54. Mian Muhammad 
Nurullah^ & motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to 53. 
The motions against the Revenue Ministt-r, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the C. P. Assembly 

Budget Session— Nagpur— 15th. March to 20th. April 1939 

PiKiNCiAi Statement fob 1939-40 

The Budget session of the C. P Legislative Assembly commenced at Nagpur on 
the 15th. March 1939. The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta, the Finance Member introduced the 
Budget for 1939-40 vrhich revealed a small surplus of Rs. 1.26 lakhs. Receipts are expected 
to total Rs. 434.74 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 433.48 lakhs. The revised Budget Estimates 
for 1938-39 indicate a revenue deficit of Rs. 34.18 lakhs instead of a budgetted surplus 
of Rs. 82,000, attributed mainly to fall under “land levenue.” To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said that the Government proposed to impose certain new taxes, an en- 
hancement of rates of stamp duties on nonjudicial stamps as prevailing in most 
provinces, levy of license fees and an ad valorem tax on the sale of tobacco, enhan- 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor spirit and lubricants, and enhan- 
cement of the rate of fees on private motor vehicles. Stamp duties will yield an 
additional Rs. 4,50,000. The tobacco tax will produce Rs. 3,00,000 and the enhanced 
tax on lubricant oil is estimated to bring in an income of about Rs. 1,5,000. 
Referring to expenditure in Berar, Mr. Mehta said that there was no aspect of the Bud- 
get which the members of the House from Berar did not scrutinize with a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of divisible expenditure allotted to Beiar. For the first time 
for many years, they would meet with a pleasant surprise at finding that their 
demand has neared fulfilment. While the proportion of divisible levenue contri- 
buted by Berar has fallen from 36 7 to 35.5, the percentage of divisible expenditure 
allotted to Berar has risen from 30.8 to 33.7 of real new expenditure, as much as 
41 per cent having been allotted to it. 

Proceeding, the Minister announced that the total new expenditure for which 
provision has been made, amounts to Rs. 26.09 lakhs. A road piogramme, amoun- 
ting to Rs. 45 lakhs, to be financed largely from the Road Fund, has been drawn up 
and forwarded to the Central Government for approval. A faiily large proportion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allotted to the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. Rs. 52,000 has been earmarked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs. 9,(&1 has been provided for subsidizing allopathic practitio- 
ners. The plan for organizing a public health service has been completed and Rs, 
64,000 has been provided for making a beginning. The most important scheme is 
the one for vidya maudirs, with a capital expenditure of Rs. 2.66 lakhs, which is 
sufficient for financing 100 vidya mandirs. Speaking on the policy and program- 
me which is engaging the attention of the Government, the Minister declared that 
the water lates foi irrigation were considerably reduced but this had failed to attract 
new agreements in certain tiacts. A final effort would be made to make people 
reaiize^^tlie giavitv of the situation. Out of prudence and sheer necessity the 
Government had decided to continue with the extension of the prohibition scheme, 
which would be extended to two more distiicts. The total recurrent loss of 
revenue due to prohibition was Rs. 38 lakhs. Another important proposal, he said, 
was the intioduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of occu- 
pancy holdings in paiticular. 

^ The proposal to sepaiate the executive and judicial was under examination 
specially with legard to* the administrative and financial implications, said Mr. 
Mehta. Concluding, the Ministei said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the piessure of public opinion and considerations 
of justice and fair play. “But meanwhile it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
us to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the Secretary of State 
is piepai’ed to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration, and thus to ease the strain, we shall be compelled to seek some 
effective means of ending the situation”. 

Prisons Act Amend. Bile 

After the Budget had been presented, the House took up official Bills. On the motion 
of the Ministry for Jails, the House passed into law two Bills, one amending the Prisons 
Act, 1894, in its application to 0. P. and Berar, and the other amending the Indian Bar 
Councils Act, 1926. The first Bill defined political prisoners and secured better treatment 
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for them in the matter of food and other amenities in jails, while the second 
Bill empoweied the Hig,h Comt to take action in the form ot repiimand, suspension 
01 lemoval from piactising against such lawyeis as are found guilty ot piofes- 
sional misconduct or ciiminal ofilence, lendeiing them unfit to continue as 
advocates. 

General Discussion of Budget 

16th. & ITth. BIARCH : — General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 16th. 
March. Rao Sahib D, T. liajurker, leading the attack, complained that the Government 
had not effected all economies they had piomised, that salaiies of highly-paid 
otncers weie not lediiced and that the Goveinment was taxing people at a time 
when no further burden could be borne. He alleged that the Congiess Govern- 
ment was leading the province to insolvency and chaiged the Goveinment with 
neglecting the inteiests of Moslems and Haiijans by not including their lepiesen- 
tafives in the Cabinet. Mr. M. G. Chituavts referred to the fact that ever since 
the Congiess came into office taxation to the tune of Rs, 20 lakhs had been 
imposed He uiged that expeits fiom foieign countries should be brought for 
developing local industries Sli. F, J/. Jakatdor^ secretaiy of the Congiess party, 
alleged that the Ministiy was not acting up to ‘Gandhian’ principles as they spent 
Rs. 50,000 in fuinishing bungalows while hundreds of people weie living in mud 
huts. He stated that appointments made by them had evoked complaints of 
partiality and favouiiiism, and uiged that the IVLnisters’ conduct should, like 
Csesar’s wife, be above suspicion. He ref ei red to the economic condition of the 

a A and said that fiom peisonal knowledge he could say that people were 
e to pay second kist land levenue and uiged its suspension. Other 
Congress members also participated in the debate. The House then 

adjourned till the next day, the 17th. March, when Mr. K. Q. Deshmukk 

(Congress) drew the attention of the Ministry to the defects in the piesent 

system of preparing ciop estimates in Beiar and said that revenue officers paid 

no heed to the reasonable grievances of the people in this respect. Mis. Durgabai 
Joshi (Congress) emphasised the urgent need for reducing enhancement of revenue 
in the 12 taluks compiising Beiar and the 0. P. Marathi tracts. Khan Sahib 
Abdur Eahaman Khan (Muslim League) refeired to the sad plight of Kisans of 
Berar, particulaily Buldana and Khamgaon distiicts, and complained that the 
Government had shown discrimination in giving lelief to the peasantry. Mi. F. 
jB, Kalappa (Congress) appreciated the Ministiy’s action in balancing the budget 
this year under difficult conditions and supported generally the new development 
schemes and taxation measuies to finance them. The Rev. U. C, Rogers (Euiopean and 
Anglo-Indian lepresentative) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budget 
this year, which, he said, was fair, just and reasonable to all inteiest He deprecated the 
destructive criticisms of the Budget pioposals in the House. Rev. Rogers objected to the 
high salaries of the Services and uiged the Goveinment to take concerted action in 
this matter with the other piovinces with aview to leducing administrative expendi- 
tuie. Mr. T. J. Kedar characterised the budget as “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a suiplus one, though in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was soriy to confess that though they had come to 
the House to wreck the new Constitution, the Indian Act 1935 had broken them. 
Mr. Kedar coiwlained that the C. P. Maiathi tract has been tieated as an 
orphan by the (Goveinment in the mattei of affording relief to the peasantiy. 
He also objected to the extension of the Prohibition expeiiment this yeai*, costing 
about Rs. 8 lakhs loss in revenue, without the Assembly being consulted in the 
matter, particulaily since the Ministiy had come forward with the new taxation 
proposals to meet this loss of excise revenue. Replying to the debate, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. D. K Mehta answered Mr. Kedar’s ciiticisms of the Government’s 
policy. Speaking in Hindi, Mr. Mehta pointed out that Prohibition was the Con- 
gress policy and the House had already passed the Prohibition Act last year. They 
had extended the Prohibition experiment this year in pursuance of the policy 
which had been approved by the Assembly. He regretted that no constructive 
suggestions had been made during the debate. Dealing with the Eaiijan Mem- 
ber’s complaint about inadequacy of grants, Mr. Mehta mentioned the provision 
of Es. 40, (UO this year for the benefit of their educational advancement. He em- 
phasised that Harijans, more than any other community, would reap the benefit 
of the Government’s Prohibition policy. He remarked that he and his colleagues owed 
allegiance to an institution (the Congiess) which believed in action and not in mere 
empty talk* The Finance Minister added that after a seiies of deficit budgets in the last 
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ten years, he considered it essential to balance the budget this year in order 
to increase the credit of this province in the market. He assured the House that 
they would continue to remain in office only as long as the Congress wanted 
them to do so. Mr. Mehta maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the poor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa- 
ble of bearing. They were examining the question of augmenting revenues by 
tapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the possibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 

Voting on Budget Demands . 

18th. to 27th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March Mr. P. B, Gole (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s policy, particularly the failure of the co-operative banks in Berar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was encouraged by Government 
and its officers but later, the Government became indifferent to its fortunes. Mr. 
Gole said he had expected better treatment from the Congress Government this year 
in the budget but he had been disappointed. He asked the Government either to 
help the co-opeiative banks m the present crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the maiket. Mr. Gole alluded in this con- 
nection to the Bombay Congress Government’s determination to finance these 
credit societies and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this pur- 
pose and asked the C. P. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members spoke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance. Some 
speakeis from Berar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rates 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present critical state of 
affau-s, while others pointed out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when the Minister, Mr. D. P. 
Mtshra, in the course of his speech, rebutting the charge that the Government had 
been indifferent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had appointed a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-operative movement 
there and the report of this committee, which the Government had received only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assured the House that 
there had not been any departure in respect of Government policy for which 
they deserved censure. The Government fully recognised, as any member of the 
House, the immense value of the co-operative movement. Next day, the 21st. 
March, Mr. Gole withdrew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Mishra, 
Discussion on the demand under “Industries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 
C, J, Bharuka, Speaking on a Congress member’s token cut motion, 
Mr. Bharuka gave details of the progress hitherto made by the Industrial Survey 
Committee constituted by the Government and said that the Government would 
take up the question of assistance to both small and large scale and cottage in- 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
expected to leceive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently completed a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in select villages. The Minister 
also gave a resume ot the several activities of the Industries Department, 
particularly in the matter of reviving village industries with the co-opera- 
tion of the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association at Wardha. I he cut motion was withdrawn by the Congress 
member, Mr. M. P. Gole (fiom Berar), who urged the Government to expedite 
the enunciation of a definite policy on the subject. The House then adjourned till the 
28rd, March, when the Government’s policy in respect of appointments to posts under 
its control was explained by the Minister, the hon. Mr, /. C, Bharuka, A cut mo- 
tion was moved by the Leader of the Opposition, Eao Saheb D, D, Eajukar, who 
urged the removal of the present Deputy Director of Industries of C. P, on the 
ground that he was not a bonafide resident of the province. Six members from 
all sections of the House strongly pleaded that preference should be given to pro- 
vincial men having the requisite qualification as against those who were not bona- 
fide residents of the province. The Minister, replying to the debate, asserted 
that the present incumbent of ^e post, Mr. C. L. Gupta, had the requisite qualifi- 
cation and wide practical experience and in appointing him, the Government had 
acted in the best interests of the province. The Government considered it its duty 
to give preference to provincial men, bnt while filling up technical posts they could 
not subscribe to the view that in no case should an outsider be appointed. It would be 
a suicidal policy, he said, not to utilise the services of the best qualified persons in 
interests of the province, merely because they were not residents of this provixr- 
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ce. Mr. Rajurkar, however, protested that the Government had turned down the 
claims of the other candidate (a resident of the Cential Provinces) even though he 
possessed, according to the speaker, the necessary qualifications for the post and had 
appointed a non-resident of the province. Describing this as “an act of injustice”, 
the mover pressed the cut motion to a division. It was defeated by 57 votes to 18. 
The House then granted the enti e Industries demand. Nex day, the 25th. March, 
discussing the famine Belief Demand of Es. 5,700, six members" from Berar, both 
Congress and Non-Congress, supported a token cut motion of Eao Sahib D. Y, Ea- 
jurkar who demanded that a state of famine should be declared in Berar. The mover of 
the “cut”, emphasising the need for Government action, desciibed the acute econo- 
mic distress prevalent in Berar. Complaining about the inadequacy of relief, Mr. 
Rajurkar said that out of a total Land Eevenue demand of Es. 36 lakhs, the Govern- 
ment had suspended only Es. 4 lakhs in Berar. He warned the Government that 
the situation might become worse, if famine was not declared and concluded by 
suggesting that the Government should advance liberal taccavi loans to cultivators, 
enabling them to improve the productivity of land. Most of the speakers from 
Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the demand made by Mr. 
Eajuikar. The Eevenue Minister, Mr. S, F. Gokhale, admitted that the 
agrarian distress this year was acute, paiticularly in the cotton producing 
areas of Berar and Nagpur Divisions. The crop failure, he maintained, was 
not wholesale, but was confined to some parts. Since 1930, they had a 
series of successive ciop failures in Berar and the Government recognise"d that m 
addition to this, conditions this year had become 'worse in certain parts, in which 
crops were damaged owing to excessive lains. Land revenue suspensions amounting 
to Es. 9 lakhs had already been given by the Government in areas where crops 
had failed. They had also earmarked a sum of Es. 5.700 in the Budget and opened 
test relief works in some places of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern- 
ment had also decided to distribute Es. 12 lakhs to needy agriculturists in the 
form of taccavi loans and, if necessary, they would allot extra funds to 
help Kisans, for whom the Government had full sympathy in their distress. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when the 
discussion on the Famine Belief demand was continued the whole day, and 
gidliotine was applied at 5 p. m., whereafter the House voted the rest of the de- 
mands. In all, twelve membeis, mostly from the Congress benches, spoke to-day. 
They urged the Government to render all possible help to the peasantry, particu- 
lai-ly in the cotton producing tracts of Berar and the Nagpur Division, wheie eco- 
nomic distress this year was acute owing to the failure of crops and scarcity of 
money which w^as the main pioblem facing the ryots. The need for the Govern- 
ment expediting its lelief measures to save the peasantry was emphasised by all 
those participating in the discussion. Two Con^’ess members, however, definitely 
stated that Government should not declaie famine in Berar. The revenue Minister, 
Mr. S, V. Gokhale, leplying, pointed out that the outturn of crops other than 
cotton was satisfactory in Berar. The figures for the last ten yeais had shown, 
they should remember, a gradual fall in the aiea of cotton cultivation. He concludea 
by assuring the House that the Government weie fully alive to the situation 
and would do their best to help the peasantry. The ‘"cut” motion was lost. 
This concluded the voting on Budget demands and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

28th. MAECH r—The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day. The first 
resolution moved by Mr. D, L, Patti (Haiijan) fiom the Opposition benches 
recommended to the Government that the age-limit for entry of Haiijans into 
Government services be incieased fiom 25 to 30. After most of the Harijan 
membeis had suppoited it, the mover withdrew the resolution in view of Pre- 
mier Shukla’s assurance of sympathetic consideration of the suggestion on the 
part of the Government. The Premier also took the opportunity to explain what 
Government had done for the general betterment^ and educational advancement 
of Haiijans and other backward classes. A major portion of to-day’s sitting 
was devoted to a discussion of a Congress member’s resolution (Mr. L. 
Rathe from Berar) urging the Government to grant total reinission of rents 
and revenue in the cotton tracts of the Nagpur and Berar division this year. 
The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

The Taxation Bills 

80th. MARCH The Assembly to-day discussed the first of the four new taxa- 
tion measures undertaken to augment the revenues of the Province. On the 
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motion of Mr. C. J- Bharuka, Industries Minister, the House agreed, after a 
prolonged debate, to refer the C. P. and Beiar Indian Stamp Amendment Bill to 
a select committee -with instructions to report before the 3rd. April, 1939. The 
Bill provided for the enhancement of the rates of stamp duties on non-judicial 
stamps to the level prevailing in most other provinces. Opposition motion for the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion, was rejected by the House by 51 votes to 
20. The Opposition was mainly led by Mr. JRajurhar (Leader of the Opposition) 
and Mr. B. Khaparde, w^ho vehemently criticised the Government’s action in 
trying to impose “fresh buidens on the people at a time when economic conditions 
made it impossible for them to shoulder the weight of new tales’’. They threw 
a challenge to the Congress Party to get a lesolution endorsing the taxation 
measuies passed at a public meeting at any place in the province, Mr. L, K. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, repudiating the charge that the Congress Party had 
forgotten its election promises to reduce the lax burden, declared that they 
knew fully their duties to their constituencies, and to the oiganisation they be- 
longed. The Minister pointed out that they had lighted the burden of taxation 
to "the extent of Ps. 30 lakhs by confeiiino diiect benefits on the jeoile, includ- 
ing substantial relief from land revenue dues. While admitting that they had 
not achieved all that they intended, Mr. Mehta claimed that they were entitled 
to credit foi conferring benefits on pooi cases. A saving of Rs, fifteen lakhs 
had already been effected through economies in administrative expenditure, and 
further scope for i eduction was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. 
Mehta justified the new taxation measures on the score of balancing the budget 
and money being needed for the development schemes. 

31st MARCH The Assembly to-day was occupied chiefly with discussion of the 
Bill seeking to levy a tax on sale ot tobacco in the province at the rate of ten 
per cent on the value of tobacco sold. The Bill provided that the tax be not 
levied and collected fiom the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. The Hon. Mr. 
C, J. Bharuku said that the Government anticipated next year an yield of Es, 
3 lakhs from this tax. He assured the House that the effect on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imperceptible and the burden of the pioposed taxation would 
not be excessive. During the debate Mr. T. J. Kedar, from the Congress benches, took 
the House by surprise when speaking on the Bill he said that it was ‘ultra vires^ of the 
l^islature. Elucidating his point, Mr, Kedar stated that he felt that this legisla- 
tion sought to impose a tax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the scope 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 45, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in the 
Government ot India Act, 1935, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitled 
to impose. Mr. Kedar was of the opinion that the proposed tax in reality amount- 
ed to a levy on manufacture of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
Excise Duty on tobacco, the imposition of which was within the competence 
of the Fedeial Legislature and not the Pi ovinexal Legislature. The Hon. Mr. D, K, 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedai’s contention that the tax 
was in the nature of an Excise Duty, explained that the Bills sought to impose 
a tax on the sale of tobacco in the province, not on its manufacture. The levy 
of the proposed duty would opeiate, he added, only when tobacco was sold 
wholesale or retail. Ihe Government had carefully considered this aspect when 
examining the Bill and he held that the C. F. Assembly was competent to 
deal with the^ legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
Mr. Mehta said that the Select Committee would consider them. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day, 

1st APRIL -The three Government Bills incorporiting fresh taxation measures 
wei-e referred to select committees to-day. Attempts of opposition members to 
secure circulation of the Bills failed. All the thiee Bills came in for severe cii- 
ticism fiom membeis of the ^ Opposition, who argued geneialiy that the new 
taxation proposed would primarily hit the poor classes, imposing on them a fresh 
burden, which they weie incapable of bearing. They also complained that the Govern- 
ment had not placed before the House details of the new Government schemes to finance 
which the Goveinment had brought forward the taxation measuies. It w'as pointed 
out, on behalf of the Goveinment by the hon. Mr. Bharuka, that the reasons 
for the flesh taxation were clearly set out in the Budget speech, and the new 
schemes which the Government had undertaken were fully described in the de- 
t^led Budget statement. They refuted the contention that the new taxes would 
affect classes of people ill able_ to bear thebuiden. The Tobacco Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee after discussion. The two other taxation Bills sought to en- 
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hance the registration fees payable by private motor vehicles excluding lorries 
and to increase the sales tax rate on motor spirit and lubricants from 5 to 8 
per cent. The Government expect two and a quarter lakhs extra revenue from 
these sources. The Opposition members did not press their motions for circula- 
tion to a division. 

Official Bills Passed 

8rd. APRIL Five Bills, as reported by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation Act, two others to 
amend the Moneylenders Act and another to amend Section 13 of the Legal 
Practitioners Act. The select committee on the Motor Spirits and Lubricants 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure to a year and made 
it clear that the enhanced tax would apply to sales during the peried for which 
this amending Act would remain in foice. The select committee on the Prisoners’ 
Bill had increased the period of parole from one week to ten days, and the select 
committee on the Factories Bill fixed the registration fee at a maximum 
of Es. 150. 

Village Panchayats Amend. Bill 

4th. APRIL Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman (Moslem League) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Panchayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that one-third of the total members of panchayats belonged to the minority commu- 
nities. The Khan Saheb’s demand for separate representation was supported by 
some non-Congiess Haiiian members. Pandit D. P, Mishra, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, replying to the debate, asked the mover of the Bill to realise 
that joint electoiates were the best safeguard against any encroachment and 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
appealed to the sponsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spread 
communalism into rural areas. 

Economic Disteess in Beeae 

5th. APRIL ‘.—The condition of peasants in the province hard hit by" econo- 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
sponsored by Congress members were discussed. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. L. y. Nathe^s resolution recommending the grant of full land revenue 
remission to peasants in the cotton producing areas (Berar and Nagpur divisions) 
owing to failure of the ciop this year, speakeis supporting the resolution, emphas- 
sised the uigent need for relief, and appealed to the Government to help the kisans. 
The Revenue Minister, the hon. Mr. S. F. Gokhale, w^as frequently interrupted 
by members of the Congress Party and other groups when replying to the discus- 
sion. He explained the measures taken so far with a view to enabling the peasants 
to tide over the distress. The resolution was withdrawn by the mover after the 
Minister's reply. The mover stated that his object was merely to draw the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the acute and widespread distress of the peasantry. 

Areeaes of Taccavi Loans 

Discussion had not concluded on the resolution demanding that all arrears 
of taccavi loans outstanding for more than three years should be remitted by the 
Government Mr K, R. Khandekar (Congress),* who moved the resolution, was 
supported by six members of the Congress Party, all of whom urged the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the peasants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount, which ]\Tr. Khandekar estimated was just over Es. 25 lakhs. The House 
then adjourned till the 11th. April when the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, Mr. S, F. Gokhale, Revenue Minister, stating that the Government’s 
attitude was one of sympathy. 

Impeovement Teust Operations 

Mr. M, G. Chit?iaits^3 resolution demanding the postponement of the Impro- 
vement Trust operations till the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act was amended 
to make the Gfovernment financially liable for the improvement was defeated, 
Mr. K. G, Deshmakh (Congress) urged through his resolution that, in view of the 
failure of crops this year, the Government should not sell the movable or immova- 
ble property of agriculturists for recovery of land revenue. He advised Ministers 
not to look through official glasses but view things as elected representatives of 
the people. The Revenue Minister was replying to the debate when the House 
adjourned. 
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llth. APRIL By an overwhelming majority, the Assembly, this evening’ 
rejeeted the motion for reference to a select committee of Khan Saheb Ahdur 
Rahaman Khan‘s (Muslim League) Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Villao’e 
Panchayats Act to ensure representation of minority communities on the village 
panchayats through separate electoiates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
to a discussion of the Bill, which was supported by Muslim League members 
and was opposed by Congress members. J^ne members from tbe Opposition 
benches supported the select committee motion (six Muslims and three non- 
OongTess Harijans) while two Harijans from the Opposition side opposed the 
Bill along with the Government. 

Official Bills Discussed 

APRIL The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disposed of a 
number of Government Bills. On the motion of Minister D. P. Mishra^ the House, 
after an hour's debate, agreed to refer to a select comittee the Bill amending the 
0. P. Municipalities Act. The Bill provided for the adoption of adult franchise for 
elections to local bodies and municipalities. The Government proposed to make a 
beginning in selected municipalities. Duiing the debate, the Congress members 
supported the measure, while Mr. AT. if. Huq (Muslim League) thought that the 
introduction of the Bill was premature at the present junctuie. 

The Assembly next without discussion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, 1938 on the motion of the Excise Minister. The bill prohibited the 
publication of liquor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 

14th. APRIL The Assembly to-day enacted into law an official Bill, which was 
in pursuance of the Economy Committee’s recommendations and empowered the 
Government to levy a licence fee on factories to meet charges of supervision by 
Government Inspectors- Duiing discussion on this Bill, the Opposition Leader 
Rao Saheb 0. F. Rajurkar, declared, amidst laughter, that he was even to-day a 
primary member of the Indian National Congress. This was by way of retort to a 
Congress member who had invited Rao Saheb Rajurkar to join them. 

On the motion of the Industries Minister, Mr. C. J, Bharuka the House 
took up further consideration of the Bill (as reported by a Select ’Committee) 
seetog to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and lubricants 
Discussion was continued on the next day, the 15th. April when a walk-out 
by four Opposition members was led by Mr. Rajurkar. Mr. ’ Rajurkar before 
walking out, declared that the Government were not open to reason and the 
Opposition argum^ts, explaining why they opposed the fresh taxation measures 
fell on deaf ears. Therefore, no useful purpose would be served by their nartil 
cipating in the discussions. ^ 

The Assembly next passed into law the Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricanta 
Taxation Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bill the Indian 
Stamp Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, the four new taxation measures 
undertaken by the Government this year. During discussion on the Bills members 
of the Muslim League and other groups from the Opposition benches ’ expressed 
their strong opposition to fiesh taxation, which they maintained would ultimatelv 
fall on the poor classes. The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came in for stiong; criticism 
from Opposition members who were unanimously of the opinion that the tax 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of “bidis*’ All 
the Bills were passed without any amendments. 

Municipal Administration Reform Bill 

li- '"TjA* calculated to improve the tone of civic life and 

ultimately to result m a more efficient and purer municmal administration in the 
province, was introduced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. B. P Mtshrn 
Explaining the urgency of the measure, the Minister drew the attentioA of the 
House to the serious state of affairs now, prevalent in several municipalities, owinl 
to fnctiqn between members of the Municipal Councils and their office-bearers the 
latter being unable to function efficiently. Mr. P. B. Gale (Congress), in the coursi 
w ^ ciiticised the drastic provisions of the bill and said tharfhe 

House should not pass such a legislation in a hurry without proper considTrltion 
' particulaily to the provision relating to presidential election by the 
^nerd body of voters instead of by the municipal members. Next day, the 18th AmR 
the House rejected, without a division, the motion of Mr. A. R. Razak J^han 
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(Opposition) suggesting the circulation of the Bill for the purpose of obtaining public 
opinion thereon and passed the fiist reading. The second and third readings were 
gone through lapidly in ten minutes and the Bill was passed into law with a few 
minor alterations. Luring the first reading, two Muslim members from the Opposi- 
tion, while acknowledging the necessity of such a legislation, pleaded for the circu- 
lation of the Bill with a view to ascertaining the viewpoints of the municipalities on 
the reforms proposed. ^ Mr. P. S. Paul (Non-Brahmin), fiom the Opposition benches, 
congratulated the Minister Pandit lilishia, on bunging forward a legislation intended 
to check maladministration owing to party feuds in several municipal committees in 
the province. Pandit Mishra, replying to the debate, explained that a popular 
Government, repiesenting the people, could not toleiate or ignore the mismanage- 
ment in local bodies any longei. It was necessaiy for the House to pass the Bill 
expeditiously. Dealing ivith the existing proviso which requires a two-third majority 
for the removal of the Municipal Piesident from his office, the Minister declaied that 
this rule was not demoeiatic and therefore the Bill contained a new proviso whereby 
a no-confidence motion, if earned by a bare majority, would result in the President’s 
removal fiom office. Pandit Mishra hoped that the proposed reforms would lead to 
efficient municipal administration. 

The Temple Entry Bill 

20th. APRIL -The Assembly, this evening, accepted the Premier’s motion 
to circulate the Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Altogether a dozen members participated in a two and a half-hours’ 
discussion on the Bill. Haii]aii members (Congress as well as non -Congress) 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-lieartea 
measure. They felt that, instead of doing any good to the Harijans, the measure, 
if passed by the House in its piesent foim, would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to secure recognition of their right to temple-entry. 
Their complaint w’as that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as public temples were mostly managed by caste-Hindu trustees who refused 
to concede the right of entry and worship in the temples to Harijans. They were, 
therefore, opposed to the Bill and demanded a more progiessive measure to satisfy 
the Hanjans. The Minister, Pandit D, P, Mtshra, fully recognised the intensity of 
the feelings of the Harijan Membeis of the House on the subject. He assured them 
that, after asceitaining public opinion on the measure, the Government would effect 
improvements to the Bill, He appealed to them not to oppose it. 'Jhe Government 
preferred to secure temple-entry for Harijans by persuading caste-Hindxis of com- 
pelling them by statute to throw open the temples, for, legal compulsion would 
result in violence and conflict, frustrating their objective. Pandit Shukla, speaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intended to remove external bariiers in the way 
of Harijans entering temples. At piesent, legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difficulties and remove their disabilities immediately. The pace of 
reform must necessarily be slow, and public opmion had to be ascertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind. 

Earlier, the Debt Relief Bill was passed into law on the Revenue Minister, 
Mr. S', F. Gokhale^s motion, without any vital changes. The House was then 
adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Winter Session— Karachi— 4th. to 18th. January 1939 

Land Revenue Code Amend. Bill 

The will ter session of the Sind Legislative Assembly opened at Karachi on the 4th. 
Januaiy 1939, the Hon. Mr. Miran Mahomed Shah presiding, and adjourned without 
transacting any business as a mark ot resnect to the memory of the late Kamal 
Atatmk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. Next day, the 5th. January, a mock trial of 
strength occurred when the first Government Bill was taken up for consideration, 
tne wvernment registering a victory by 24 votes. The division was necessitated 
by the failure of ministerialists to say “no” sufficiently loudly to defeat the 
Congress aniendment seeking to delete a few words from a clause in the Bill. The 
xSiU sought further to amena the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 1879 and thereby 
piwiding for a penalty being imposed foi the wilful removal of theodolite stations 
wxucfl form the boundary marks and the basis of survey in various places and 
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whicli aie fieqnently lemoved during road repairs or the excavation of drainage 
Tvorks. The Bill occasioned a prolonged but futile discussion and eventually passed 
its third reading. 

Sanitary Board Abolition of Nomination Bill 

Towards the close the second Government Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both Sanitaiy Committees and Boaids in Sind wholly elective in 
puisuance of the Government policy to abolish nominations, -was moved. The 
Government were lobbed oi an opfoitunity to dispose of the Bill in recoid time 
by the infliction ot a vehement speech by a Congiess member. 
Ihe bill had passed its first reading when the House" adjourned till the next day, 
the 6tli. January, when a Congiess party amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the powder to modify rules framed by District Collectors for the 
constitution of a District Sanitaiy Board, was thrown out by 29 votes to 25. 
The Opposition joined the Congress in the division. Ihe amended Government 
motion, to which the Congress moved an amendment, laid down that rules m the 
matter of the constitution of a Sanitaiy Board should be framed by the Government 
and not by the Collectors, and these rules should be placed before the Assembly, 
which would have the power to modify them. The Bill was eventually passed into 
law. 

Other Government Bills 

Another Government Bill, providing for the payment of certain sums to the 
local authorities, was next passed. Theieafter another Government Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Local Boaids Act of 1923, which at present empowers the 
Government to levy a local cess on “every sum payable to the Government as 
ordinary land revenue” so that the word “payable” should equitably mean the 
amount actually payable after the deduction of fadt remission, was taken up. A 
clause in this Bill occasioned an amendment from the Congress and was the 
subject of a division in w'hich the Government scored another victory by 23 votes 
to five. The thud reading of the Bill was, however, opposed by Sir Ghulam 
Hussein towards the close of the day’s sitting and the matter was, consequently, 
unfinished when the Assembly adjourned. 

No-confidence on the Premier 

loth, to 12th JANUARY The House was full and the galleiies were packed when 
Mr. G, if. 8yed moved a motion to-day, expressing want of confidence in the 
Premier, the Iron. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, Mr. S^ed made a lengthy 
speech stronoly criticising the actions of the Premier. Be explained the reasons 
that impelled him to move the no-confidence motion. He said that the Premier, 
for whose ccming into office he was greatly responsible, had failed to implement 
the undertakings and assiiiances he had given to the Paity in particulai and to 
the electoiate and the community in general. Mr. Byed further accused the Piemier 
of having infiamed the w^hole country by his obstinacy and defiant attitude and 
conduct. He reminded Mr. Allah "Bux that when he accepted office, he had 
declared that he should be judged by his actions after six months. Now nine 
months had elapsed and the mover could boldly say that the Premier had fallen 
far below the mark and the people’s hopes had been completely frustrated. Narra- 
ting specific allegations against the Premier, Mr. Syed said that instead of curtail- 
ing expenditure, he was creating new posts without seeking the sanction of the 
Assembly. He cited, in this connection, the aprointment of I, C. S. Officers, a 
Deputy Secretary for the Revenue Department, a Deputy Secretary for the Finance 
Department, and an Officer on Special Duty. Mr. Syed particularly drew the 
attention^ of the House to the Premier’s treatment of agriculturists which he 
characterised as a poignant one. Despite past declarations, the Premier now 
believed in the imposition of increased assessment proposals, which w'ere severely 
ciiticiscd and condemned all over Sind, on the already overtaxed agriculturists. 
This was done in defiance of the United Pai-ty and the entire Assembly. Supporting 
the no-confidence motion, Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opposition case in 
a speech, lasting two hours, which the House heard with rapt attention. Khan 
Bahadur Khuro was of the opinion that the Pi’emier bad violated all canons of 
democracy by tendering advice to H. E. the Governor, enhancing the assessment, 
without consulting his Party or the House. The speaker accused the Ministry 
of being extravagant where economy was needed and miserly where generosity 
was required. It was not for being governed by a Government which^ had no 
respect for the principles of democracy that they had fonght for separation from 
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Bombay. The Premier was a super-dictator, without the dictator’s sense of respon- 
sibility. Next day, the 12th. January, the key-note of the speeches was the 
advice tendered to the Alla Bux Ministry to look up to the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces which had made a striking piogress lu alleviating the miseiable 
lot of the masses. Speaker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Con oi ess 
Governments and bewailed the backward condition of Sind. Five members spoke 
to-day, four from Government benches, including Mr. Nichaldas, the P. W. D 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The Minister held that political* 

squabbles were responsible for retarding the progress of their Ministry. He 
enumerated the achievements of the Ministry diuing the nine months of its office 
which included abolition of Honoraiy Magistrates and nominations in local bodies 
release of Hansraj, return of Moulvi Obedullah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of Cengrcssmen, encouraging of Swadeshi and removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jamshed Mehta^ another supporter of 
Government, wanted to know if there was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux Ministry, so that he might support the no-confidence 
motion. Mr. M, H, Q-azdar (Muslim League), in the course or his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated from Bombay Presidency. In Provincial 

Autonomy Smd was being governed by the officials because of the Ministiy 
Services were getting stiong as collectors weie being used as tools 

to terrorise members of the Assembly. He appealed to His Excellency the 
Governor to dissolve the House which would be the only panacea for the 
ills as better people would return elected. Next day, the 12th. January 

the non -confidence motion was defeated by thirty-two votes to seven, the Congress mem- 
bers remaining neutral. An analysis of the voting showed that besides the Cmigress Sir 
Ghulam also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes reply to the debate, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made a sensational aisclosure of a plot’ to bll 
him, unless he joined the Muslim League. The Premier declared in the course of 
the reply; “I would rather die than join the Muslim League. It is good that the 
Muslim League has failed in Sind, I wish, it would tail everywhere” Begai’dms: 
the assessed proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Government to 
consult the party for executive orders on taxation. He was sorry that the Coneress 
had withdrawn support after being a party to instal him in power. Concluding 
the^ Premier assur^ the House that it was far from his intention either not to 
rense toe proposals or respect the wishes of parties, includine: the Conorp<sc; 
When Saxdar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continued toey weie siven 
toe impression that the present Ministry had no Muslim following and that the 
Congress was dividing Muslims and running the Government. The merits of top 
as^sment proposals had not been gone jnto. Maulana Azad viewed the questim^ 
All-India ^ political point of view as to how Sind would fall in with top 
All-India Mint of ^ew. Maulana Azad thought that he had no Muslim^Tl^E^ 
Patel and Maulana Azad earned the impression that he worked SSSt 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the wishes of his Party and poSe 
the assessment The SMond position was that the Congress would ^ iSn 
neutral and the Muslims should fight and decide the issue He couH^^ 
blame the Congress. They did not baigain like him from ^rtpulUngT behind 

the scene. The chaige that the Congress was dividing the Muslims^ had^nnw^po? 

wiped out. He was glad of this. ^uie^Tputy 

was one of those who reigned from the Muslim League Paity, opened 
as an independent membei and said that it was a matter of shame Lat the M^lims 
shoidd be fighting amongst themselves. He held no brief for the mLi^iw but he 
wanted to know fiom the House what was the altmiiotfv/’ .Jvl “ 
before the Mmistiy nas thrown out. Sir Qhulam S'wsatn, who^iSionS ^e 
leadership of the opposition two days ago, uiged the House tn 
question dispassionately and seriously as it was frau&ht wifh 
consMuenee. He had espiessed the opinion that after his* felfiLt a 
would not spnng up.. The plight of the Prime Sriu l nf^-s^ unenvi^^^^^^ 

as he was a tool in the hands of dictators. We wanted +n *1®’ 

“rf °l ® practical alternative scheme for worW^Som^ He 

asked whethM there was a single ppty, which could cany on the GOT Jnmmt Ti,VnW 
to the Congiess benches, he said that they were as much resnonaihlo no ti, ' ■*''*^**PS 
for the masses of Smd If they did not want to join the Sim T ea^i 
]om the present li^btry and form a coalition ^Minirtry^ If 
remained neutral, it was upto the rest of the House to ’ ioin Party 
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saw no hope at present. Had he known of the present fate that had overtaken 
Sind, he would never have fought for separation. Owing to the race for jobs, both 
Hindus and Muslims weie divided. If the Congiess "ivere well-wishers of masses in Sind, 
they must do some constructive woik. In the alternative, it the Hindu Party 
fonned a Coalition with the Muslim League, he would vote for it. He requested 
the House to put their heads together ; otherwise the province was faced with 
chaos and deadlock. His hopes of Muslims had been shattered and he did not 
hope for unity among them. If an alternative to the Ministry was shown, he would 
vote for it. They must be practical men. Destruction should go hand m hand 
with eonstiuction. Mr. J. Frater, European, cleared the position of his gioup. He 
said that as long as Government legislated for the good of the country, without 
communal bias, the European gioup must suppoit the Government. 

Rules of Business Discussed 

18th. JANUARY The Goveinment sustained a defeat during the discussion of 
rules of business. The Government wanted a clause added stating that the speaker 
may not adjourn the House for more than seven days. Although Government whips 
collected seveial supporters when the division was called, the clause was lost by 20 
votes to 18. The defeat, of couise was of no consequence m judging the strength of 
parties, but all the 10 Congressmen opposed the motion. 

Sind Assessment Proposals 

23rd. & 25th. JANUARY A two-days^ debate on the Government’s assessment pro- 
posals opened on the 24th. Outlining the procedure he intended to follow for regulat- 
ing discussion, the Speaker, at the outset, said that he had leceived notice of a number 
of motions on the subject, but he pioposed to tieat the Congress motion as the 
main resolution and the other motions, moved by Mr. G. M, Syed and Khan Bahadur 
Khuhro, as amendments. The latter were almost of an identical nature requiring the 
Goveinment to diop the entiie proposals instead of le-examining the taxation 
scheme. The following was the text of the Congress Party’s resolution on the 
Government’s assessment proposals “The Assembly, having consideied the Govern- 
ment lesolution regarding the revision of settlement in the Barrage area, is of opinion 
that the rates of assessment on cotton and other commodities are an increase on the 
rates under the last settlement, which already constitutes a heavy burden on small 
khatedars and encroaches on their means of subsistence. The Assembly, therefore, 
recommends to the Government, firstly, that the new rates of assessment be modified, 
the rates of the last settlement on cotton be charged when the average price per 
maund of lint desi cotton at Karachi is Rs. 18 and American cotton Rs. 21, 
These latei, coiTesponding to the above prices, be considered as the datum line. 
With every fall or rise above average prices, rates of assessment in cotton should 
fall 01 rise proportionately, subject to a minimum rate of Rs. 5 and a maximum 
rate of Rs. 10 per acre. Secondly, the Government, having ignored the fall in 
price in fixing the rates of assessment for wheat, the new rates be reduced in 
proportion to the fall in price from the figure taken as the basis for the last 
settlement. Thirdly, with a view to encouraging the growing of fruits and vege- 
tables, the same rates of assessment of gardens and vegetables be charged as under 
the last settlement. And fourthly, the present division of lands into three groups 
being unscientific and unjust, a detailed classification of land be undertaken, 
regal d being had to the fertility for the soil and, till that is done, the groupings 
of last settlement may not be changed.” Mr. Jssardas Varandmal (Congress, re- 
presenting Indian Commerce), moving the main resolution, made it clear that 
the Congress was anxious to meet the Goveinment more than half-way and so to 
reshape the proposals as to make them acceptable to the House. He pointed out 
that the Premier, a year ago, when he was sitting in the Opposition benches, 
sponsored a resolution favouring that the Government should share 25 per cent of 
the zamindai’s net assets, but his present proposals sought to tax the zamindax 
to the extent of forty to sixty per cent of their assets. Moreover, the entire 
scheme was unscientific and aibitraiw. He was of the opinion that the argument 
which was advanced that the zamindars of the Punjab and Gujerat paid more or 
less double the Sind assessment would not hold good as the conditions wexe 
^uite different, the yield per acre in Sind being less than half of that 
in the Punjab and Gujerat. Mr, Varandmal favoured more groupings of land on 
the lines of the Punjab so as to give proportionate relief to small khatedars, 
Khan Bahadur Khuhro, moving an amendment urging that the Government order 
be held in abeyance till they were examined by a Committee of five members ^ 
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the Assembly, said that the important point for consideration was what percen- 
tage of the zamindar’s net assets should be the share of the Government. He 
urged that the orders should be withdrawn^ and that modified lates 
should be brought forward based on the principle that the Government's 
share shall be a fixed percentage on the net profit of the zamindars. 
Next day, the 24tli. January, was a field day for Zamindari (peasant) members, 
who monopolised the discussion on the assessment proposals. Speakers, opposing 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and would fall heavily on agri- 
culturists, who were already overburdened with taxation and debt. They held 
that the percentage of assessment fixed by the Government was arbitrary and 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area should be 
assessed at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twenty-five per cent of 
the net assets of Zamindars, They further urged that the Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Eevenue Minis- 
ter, upholding the Government’s proposals, observed that the scheme was framed 
so as to benefit the Province as a whole and assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactory arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for which the Government would appoint a Special Ofiicer who Tvould 
undertake classification of lands. Mi. Jamshed Mehta, suppoiting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, price, outturn and 
other factors into consideiation. Moreover, the water rate there was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In Sind, both being combined, it would be 
preposterous to base the assessment on net profits. The Government proposals, 
if put into effect, would yield an additional revenue of eight lakhs only and the 
argument that they would affect agricultuiists to a great extent would not hold 
good. The Congress spokesman said that the Government proposals affected small 
khatedars all over Sind numbeiing two lakhs and it the Government wanted 
to increase levenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next dav, the 25th. January, a Congress resolution, which had the backing of the 
Muslim League on the Government’s assessment proposals was defeated by 30 votes 
to 20. At the conclusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight modifica- 
tions in the original pro]30sals regarding the cotton sliding scale, conceding the 
principle of giving reductions when prices go below the minimum fixed. The 
Premier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

26th. JANUARY :~Non-offcial resolutions was dicussed in the House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on two resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non -Barrage talukas of the Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of paddy crop had been reduced due to the advent of the Sukkur 
Barrage and the price of paddy had fallen, and the other recommending to the 
Government to give substantial relief fi'om the Famine Belief Fund agiicul- 
turisls who had suffeied from the recent frost. The Premier, the hon. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, leplying, said that the Government had under consideration 
the question of pioviding a graded scale for lebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefits in piopoition to the fall in prices and on an equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult party leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 16. 

Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premier and the Eeveitue 
Minister extended their sympathy to the people affected by famine but pointed 
out the difficulty in affioiding relief from the Famine Eelief Fund. However, the 
Ministers assuied the House that they would see if they could so adjust the 
load-constriiction and engineering woiks as to piovide work for the needy. The 
Government also expressed their readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
hardship of the people. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost 
by 29 votes. 

Belief to Peasants 

27th. JANUARY The Premier, the hon. lOian Bahadur Allah Bux, this 
afternoon, replying to the debate on the Congress motion recommending to the 
Government to take early legislative measures to regulate relations between 
zamindars and halis (agriculturists) so as to prevent Qie imposition of all un- 

exactions, observed :--“The Sind Government have repeatedly declared that they 
will follow the Congress policy and programme, Despite the Assembly Congress 
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Group’s withdrawal of support to the Ministry acd individual differences here 
and there, and also the possibility of Cabinet expansion, 1 reiterate that 
the Cabinet will continue to follow the Congiess policy and piogramme”. 
Continuing, the Premier observed ‘'In the event of disagreement, I 
shall have no objection to referring the matter to the arbitration of the 
Congress High Command.” The Government having, thus, openly declar- 
ed their policy, which stood unchanged, the Premier had no desire to put the 
the Congress Party in the wrong. The Congress motion was v.ithdiawn. 

Anti-Dowry Bill 

28th. JANUARY Dr. Hemandas Wadhwam introduced a Bill to abolish the 
svstem of dowiy prevailing in the piovince. Explaining the objects of his Bill, 
1)1*. Wadhwani stated that the custom had outlived its utility and had be- 
come an instrument of oppiession. The custom oiiginated as a lesult of Hindu 
law which did not allow daughters to inheiit parental propeity. A dowry was 
given bv parents at the time of their daughteis’ mairiage as gift, but gia^dually 
the boYs’ parents had regaided it as their right. The House accepted the prin- 
ciple that the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Sind should be total- 
ly stopped, but owing to want of time, the Bill was held over till the next 
session. The House then adjourned till the 13th. February. 


Budget Session— Kairachi— 13th. February to 30th. March 1939 

Corruption in P. W. D. 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 18th. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr. Bundeh Ah Khan Talpur and Mr. Dtalmal Baulatram 
took their seats on the treasury benches, while Sir Ghulam ffussatn Hidayatullah 
was seen occupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition, when a private member’s lesoiution recom- 
mending to the Government to brings into effect theii recommendations of the 
anti-Corruption Committee, with particular reference to the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 14 The Government opposed the resolution. A 
vehement attack on the Government’s alleged lethargic attitude in the matter of 
eradication of the evil was made by Mr. B. K, Stdhwa, on behalf of the Con- 
fess during the discussion. Mr. Sidhwa quoted a number of instances of corrup- 
tion in the P. W. D., pointing out that the Government had not acted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further alleged that the Govern- 
ment were not sincere in their profession, and the pernicious evil -was still preva- 
lent though the Ministiy had been in office for nearly a year. Replying to the 
debate. Mr. Nichalias Vaztram, Minister for Public works, refuted the charge 
of inaction. He pointed out how the Government had implemented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee wherever possible. He said that the Government 
had issued circulars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 
guilty of corruption and that honest officers would be rewarded. 

Anti-Dowry Bill (oontd.) 

14th. FEBRUARY :--The Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandas^ s 
Anti-Dowry Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were unanimous in their conde- 
mnation of the practice, which was responsible for ruining many families and 
for a number of marriageable girls remaining unmarried. Miss Jefhi Sxphia- 
malam, espousing the woman’s cause in a spirited speech, considered that the 
right of inheritance for women would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
referred to a Select Committee for report. 

Financial Statement foe 1939—40 

18th, FEBRUARY The Budget for the year 1939—40 was presented to-day 
by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, The following are some of the items 
for which provision was made -.—Extension of compulsory primary education ; 
grants to local bodies for education of girls ; facilities for education of Harijan 
children ; appointment of lady doctors at Dadu, Nawabshah and Mirpurkhas ; 
provision for anti-iabi treatment at all civil hospitals in the Province ; opening 
of additional agricultural institutes at Malir and Sakiand ; three more veterinary 
cUspensaries ; provision for a family budget inquiry among the working classes of 
Karachi ; and gTants to institutions doing considerable social and medical service. 
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The estimates for the revenue section of the Budget aie : Eevenue leceipts, Es. 
3,83,23,000 ; expenditure debitable to levenue, Es. 3,76,35,000 ; revenue surplus Es. 
6 88,000. Ihe Government propose to make use of this surplus for meeting an 
expenditure of Es. 5.07,000 on eanital account. The share of Sind in the Income- 
tax is placed at Ks. 3 lakhs in the Budget estimates for 1939—40. In the couise 
of an introductory note, the Finance Secretaiy to the Government says that the 
revenue leceipts for 1939—40 are expected to cover not only the levenue expenditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of capital expendituie. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable impression as to the state of Sind’s finances, a lefeience to 
the debt position of the Province shows that they aie extiemely unsound. The 
Bairage revenues show no sign of being able to cope \Yith the ledemption of the 
Barrage debt and the position in 1942—43 is likely to be a desperate one. 
Considerable expendituie is rcqinied to complete the Baiiage and non-Bariage 
iirigation woiks and the Province is taking on liabilities in the -way ot piovision for 
education, medical relief, etc., at a late much lastei than that at which the 
revenues are impioving The statement on the debt position of Sind shows that 
at the end of 1938—39 the Bairage debt will stand at Es, 24.81,00,000 and other 
debts at Es. 4,14,00 000. Debt charges provided m the Budget for 1939—40 amount 
to Es. 140i lakhs, of which inteiest charges alone ^Tlil be Es. 1,15,65,000 for 
Baiiage debt and Es. 16,54,000 foi other debts, while Es. 4,66,000 will be made 
for liquidation ot former debt. After the piesentation of the Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for giants commenced on the 18th. February and continued 
till the 25th March and did not evoke any lively inteiest. 

Om Mandali Abeests 

24 th. MARCH The atmosphere of the Assembly was charged with excitement 
when an adjournment was moved by Rao Sahib Ookuldas m connection with 
to-day’s arrests, bupporteis of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under sec. 144 against the Satyagiahis, who, they said, were obseiving 
absolute non-violence. They insisted that the “Om Mandali” should be banned. 
Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) appealed to the Ministiy to protect the 
religious interests of minorities and suggested the biinging in of necessaiy 
legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal provision at piesent. Sir 
Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister for Law and Order, opposing the motion, 
said that those who demanded equity should come with clean hands. The 
Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Government had tried to satisfy their demands and several giils, major and minor, 
had been lestored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Supporting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Section 144, he said that the processionists indulged in rioting. He 
informed the House that there was now no male member either in the “Om 
Mandali” or the ‘‘Om Nivas” He added, that cases were pending in the court, 
and if truth was on their side, they would get justice. The Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when the 
allotted time expired and the adjournment motion was thus talked out. 

No-confidence on Premier 

30th. MARCH The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day when Dr. 
Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against the Allah Baksh Ministiy. 
Dr. Wadhwani observed that it was an unpleasant duty to do it, particularly 
when two of his former colleagues were in the present Cabinet, He added that 
the Opposition had gradually gained strength and were now 28 in a House of 
60 which was an indication that the Ministry was losing confidence. He accused 
Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh of not implementing the assessment concessions and 
not keeping his promises and concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministiies and 28 
members in the Opposition, it befitted the Ministry to resign, before the issue 
was decided by the House. Mr. Jamshed Mehta appealed for a stable Ministry 
which was the crying need of the Province. He declared that the Ministry had 
no time to cany out its progi-amme. Justifying the expansion of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Mehta said that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh did that with a view to bring about 
stability for the purpose of working out reforms in the province. He opposed the 
motion. Mr. G. M, Syed said that twelve months had elapsed and nothing con- 
crete had been done by the Ministry, who had gradually lost confidence and 
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were now on the brink of a well. Answering Mr, Mehta’s plea for a stable 
Ministry, he said that he did not want stability without a party progiamine. He 
asked Mr. Mehta what steps he took in^ the direction of foiming a Congress 
coalition in the province. Air. Valecha (Congiess) lefuted Air. Alehta’s arguments 
that the Government had no time to do anything. He observed that the Congiess 
was responsible for bunging the Almistry into office, but the Alinistiy had 
fallen far below their expectations. CoL Mahon observed that Hindu Ministers 
had icsigned on the ’‘Cm Alandali” issue, in which the Government had done 
all that could be done. He joined the appeal for a stable Almistry and 

requested the members to save the Alinistiy for the sake of the Piovmce. 

After paying tiibntes to the Piemier for his honesty and statemanship, Air. 
Ntchaldas Vazirani, ex-AIinister, admitted that he had nothing to say against 
the Alinistiy. On the othei hand, he thanked the Premier foi his seivice to 
the Piovince in putting down lank communalism. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised paity behind him. "He assured 
the House that his lesignation had nothing to do with anti-Om Alandali agita- 
tation. But he wanted to set a good example by obeying his party mandate, 
whatever be the grounds which actuated the paity to take this couise. He 
traced the dissatisfaction of the party over Alukhi Gobindram’s defeat in the 

election of Deputy Speaker, which was due to the defection of some Aluslim 

Alims teiialists. The Premier, speaking next, observed that no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. The real issue, he said, was the Om Alandali. 
It 'was alleged that the Government did not yield to the unanimous demand 
of Hindus. He must admit that he would not submit to any political influence 
of this kind and things would be decided on ^ merits, irrespective of caste or 
religion. He added that the Government’s decisions so far weie based on merits. 
He requested the Congress Party to use to the occasion and coalesce and 
share responsibility with any of the parties. The Picmier added that it was the de- 
cided policy of the Congress not to create a split in Aluslim ranks and he 
thought that their action of trying to break the Alinistry was tantamount to creating a 
split among Aluslims. The Premier also accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Wardha by which they had agieed to remain neutral in 
the fiist session of the Assembly and appealed to the Congress to vote against 
the motion. There was some heat when Air. Mahomed Khuso (Congiess member) 
took the Congress to task for joining the Aluslim League and the Hindu Alaha- 
sabha membeis with a view to defeating the Alinistiy on flimsy issues. The 
debate had not concluded lyhen the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
31st. Alarch, when the motion against the Almistry -was withdrawn following a 
conference between the Alinisters and the Hindu Independent Party at which 
an understanding was reached. 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of the 
Hindu Independent Party, with the exception of Dr, Hemandas Wadhwani, 
crossed the floor and sat on the Treasury Benches, amidst the ironical cheers of 
the Aluslim League and the Congiess Parties. Withdrawing the *no-confidence’ 
motion, Dr. Wadhwani said that though, m pursuance of the understanding 
arrived at last night at the conference between the Hindu Independent and the 
Alinisterialist Parties he was withdrawing the motion, he had his own differences 
with the Hindu Party and had, therefore, resigned from it. 

It transpired that since last night, peace talks were in progress between the 
Hindu and Alinisterial Parties, which eventually fructified, fine Premier agreed 
to meet the demands of the Hindus to some extent and promised to deal with 
the Om Alandali suitably. In future, he would consult the Hindus on impor- 
tant matters. There would be no further expansion of the Cabinet and no more 
Parliamentary Secretaries would be appointed The communal ratio m the ser- 
vices and the recommendations of the Retrenchment and Corruption Committees 
would ^ be enforced. Alessrs. Nichaldas Vazirani and Dialmal Doulatram were 
sworn in as Alinisters on the next day. 

The House was, at this stage, prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 

Budget Session— Cuttack— 6th. February to 4th. April 1939 

The Religious Endowments Bill 

The Budget session of the Oiissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 6tli. February 1939 under the presidency of the Hon .Mr. Muktmda Prasad Das, 
the Speaker, when glowing tiibutes weie paid to the memory of the late Mr. Girija 
Bhusan Dutt, member of the House representing Angul, and Maulana Shaukat Ali 
The Premier then moved for consideration of the Select Committee repoit on the Orissa 
Religious Endowments Bill, Mr. Brajasundar Das moved an amendment for its 
recommittal to a Select Committee for exammation of witnesses. iHe said that the Bill 
followed the Madras Act, which was not satisfactory. The Premier, Mr. Biswanath Das, 
leplying, explained the main features of the Bill and said that public opinion was 
to-day m favoui of proceeding still further in the matter of controlling endowments 
but the power of the Legislature was limited. The recoiding of evidence by a 
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Select Committee was an exceptional procedure and not the rule. He felt no 
necessity for lecommittal. The amendment was rejected and the Assembly took 
up the Bill for consideration clause by clause. The clauses dealt inter aha with 
the definition of leligious endowments and appointment of a Commissioner to 
administer the Endowments Depaitment. The Commission ei will be an othcei in 
the executive oi judicial seivice, piofessing the Hindu leligion, and shall be deemed 
as holding an ofiice under the Oiown in India. Discussion on clauses of the Bill 
continued up to the Sth February w^hen the thud leading of the Bill w^as passed and the 
Bill became law. The Bill aimed at the proper administiation under Government contiol 
of endowmients of mutts and temjdes, with a separate depaitment with a Commis- 
sioner as its head. It also made it necessary to make proper sanitaiy aiiaiige- 
ments for pilgrims and for the care of public health. The surplus was to be 
diverted to other chaiitable lines. 

The Moneylenbees Bill 

10th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Money-lenders Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, was introduced to-day by the hon. Mr. Biswanath I)as, Premier. 
Mr. G-. Ttiatioj Bahadur moved an amendment urging lecommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He said that since it was an important legislation affecting 
universally the people of the Pio’^ince, he felt that more caution should be observed. 
He, however, congiatulated the Government on having brought forward a measure 
of this natuie with a view to protecting both money-lenders and boriow'eis Ihe 
House rejected the amendment without a division, after Mr. Biswanath Das had 
explained the urgency of the measuie. He pointed out that it had been before the 
piihlic foi about a year and a halt now and oDseived :--“The value of land has gone 
down. House property has deteriorated, the bon owing capacity of the people has been 
reduced and the circumstances demand necessary legislation as the existing laws 
are insufficient to give necessary pioteetion. This measure is even small and imperfect 
in comparison wdth the vastness of the pioblem, but is expected to give protection 
to the section of the people who need more protection.’' 

Inclusion of Oeiya Tracts 

11th. FEBRUAY A non-official resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the House to the Secietaiy of State for India to take 
immediate steps for the 'inclusion m Oiissa of all the excluded areas lying in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, the Cential Provinces and Beiar and Madias, was 
adopted to-day. The resolution was moved by Mr. G. C, Thatraj Bahadur and 
was subsequently amended. It had the support of all sections of the House. In 
the course of discussion emphasis was laid on the inclusion of Smgbhum distiict. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, speaking on the resolution, said that under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, the Secietaiy of State for India was 
to be moved in the matter through the Government of India. Mr. Das added that 
public opinion had to be mobilised in this matter. The people of the Oiiya azeas 
in the adjoining piovinces should organise themselves so as to make the necessary 
repiesentations to the Congiess High Command and to the Governments of the 
various provinces. The Orissa Government were prepai’ed to represent the matter 
to the Government of India. 

Minimum Wages Taxation Bill 

Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy next moved for consideration of the Fixation of the Mini- 
mum Wages Bill. The hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, said that while they were not opposed to such a measure it would be 
good if a rapprochement between labour and capital was possible. Mr. Roy 
withdrew his motion in view of the Government’s desire for a rapprochement. 

High Court for Orissa 

Srimati Sarala Devi's resolution for the setting up of a committe to 
investigate the question of ha\dng a sepai*ate High Court w^as withdi-awn adter Mr. 
Bodhram Dubey, Minister, had stated that the matter would be considered by the 
Government. Mr. Dubey added that the Government were not opposed to having 
a separate High Court but explained the difficulties. They preferred a full-fledged 
Court to any other proposal like a judicial commissioner’s court. 

Stipend to Vidya Mandir Students 

13th. FEBRUARY The Assembly considered the demands for supplementary 
grants under different heads to-day. Replying to the cut motion on the demand 
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for Rs. 1,319 towards the expenses of seven students, who had been deputed to 
Wardha to receive training in the Vidya Mandir Tiaining School at Waidha, the 
Hon Mr. Bodhram Duheij, Minister for Education, stated that the present system of 
education was out of date and had been able only to produce clerks. The Basic 
Education system, he said, would be able to impart such education as to enable 
students to earn their livelihood. As the financial condition of Oiissa was unsound 
the Government proposed to stait, as a first step, 25 schools all over the Piovince 
and a training school for the pin pose would be started in May next on the retuin 
of the students from Wardha. The cut motion was withdrawn. All the supple- 
mentary demands under the head ‘Education^ were passed. 

The Moneylenders Bill (contd ) 

to 25th. FEBRUARY The Assembly took up for discussion to-day the Orissa 
Money-Lenders Bill clause by clause. Opposing an amendment, which sought to 
include co-operalive societies within the purview of the Bill, the hon. Mr. Bisivanath 
Las, the Premier, staled that the Government intended to bung a separate measure 
to guide cooper ative societies and limit the interest chargeable by them to 9 per cent. 
He fuither stated that the Government had proposals to make the co-operative societies 
work more efficiently. The amendment was put to vote and declared lost. Next day, the 
15th. February, clauses three to eight were passed, which dealt, inter aha, with the 
registration of money-lenders and the duration of registration certificates. Next day, the 
16th. February, the House passed the second reading of the Bill, excepting for a few 
minoi amendments from the Opposition and the Government. The mam object of the 
Bill was to regulate money-lending tiansactions and grant relief to debtois. The Bill 
made it compulsory for money-lenders to register themselves and fixed the maximum 
rate of interest at nine and twelve per cent per annum on secured and unsecured loans 
respectively. Mr. Btsivanath Das, Premier, said that the Bill contained clauses affec- 
ting ceitam Cential Acts, which would necessarily involve its refeiencc to the Governor- 
General. The House then adjourned till the 25th. February, when it passed the third 
reading of the Bill by 30 votes to 1 and this solitary champion of the cause of the 
money-lenders was Mr. Viswanadham Raja, who had fought and fought biavely for 
preserving the vested rights of the money-lendeis duiing the consideration of the Bill, 
clause by clause. 

Opium Amendment Bill 

Within ten minutes the Assembly passed the first, second and third readings 
of the Opium (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1939 which aimed at amending the Opium 
Act, 1878, in its application to the province of Orissa. The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube 
thanked the members for passing the Bill without any discussion even as it indicated 
that they had given their full support to the excise policy followed by the 
Government. 

Financial Statement fob 1939—40 

25th. FEBRUARY No fresh taxation proposals were announced in the speech 
of the hon. Mr. Btswanath Das, Premier, when he intiodiiced the Budget esti- 
mates of the province for the year 1939-40 to-day. Mr. Das admitted that his Budget 
was a deficit one in the sense that it icduced “the fiee balance of Rs. 7.78 lakhs, 
which is less than the minimum treasuiy and bank balance of Rs. 9 lakhs. In 
spite of our retrenchment and economy, theie is bound to be growth of expenditnie 
in all nation-building departments” A refeienee to the actuals of expenditure 
for 1936-37 showed that the expenditure duiing the year was Rs. 1,56 lakhs, 
while the revised estimate for 1938-39 is Rs. 1,92 lakhs and the budget estimate for 
1939-40 is Rs. 202 lakhs. 

Referring to Piohibition, Mr. Biswanath Das said “Rev. C. F. Andrews has 
very prominently brought to our notice Iffie opium evil in Oiissa. We have, however, 
taken a more ambitious and comprehensive scheme which includes all intoxicants. 
The annual income under Excise was Rs. 32.78 lakhs in 1936-37. Our Excise programme 
is expected to reduce this revenue by Rs. 9J lakhs, which is 30 per cent of the 
entire Excise revenue. We decided to start prohibition in Balasore District. The 
first step in this direction was taken by resorting to restricted and regulated sale of 
opium under stiict State control, in the district fiom October 1938, where all shops 
were closed and f 9 urteen shops only were opened on the borders of the district. 
Certain other Excise refoinis, combined with restricted sale of opium during the 
current year, are expected to result in a reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue during 
&e current year, 1938-39.” The full effect of Excise reforms in all directions during 
the year 1939-40, said the Premier, reduced the revenue by a further Rs. 7J lakhs or 
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or by Es. 9^ lakhs compared with their usual income under the head. “Added to 
this loss of ‘ievenue, ^Ye have piovided in 1939-40 to spend in Balasore on propaganda 
Es. 11,248, besides increased pieventive staff which costs us Es. 44,312 and Bs. 
22,840 for treatment of addicts. Prohibition, tliercfoie, in the fiist year of its stait, 
by loss of revenue and increase of expendituie is expected to cost us over 33 pei 
cent of our Excise levenne. 

‘ Pieparations are afoot to undertake a country--^ ide liteiacy campaign in a 
regulated manner in the couise of thiee Yeais. A sum of Es. 1 OCO* has been put in 
the budget to enable Honourable Mcmbeis to discuss this question It is expected 
that the activities may cost about a lakh of lupees m the couise of this yeai. 
Our attempts to make men liteiate are useless if what little is leaint is soon for- 
gotten. It is, theiefoie, pioposed to cany on a libiaiy movement also with a cen- 
tial libiaiy at the headquaiteis, as is being done in Baioda. The Budget pio\ides 
a sum of Es. 25,000 foi this hbiary movement, as also foi a contiibution to libiaiies 
in Municipal aieas. Eaily in 1938, an oihcial and a non -official wcie deputed to 
Baioda to study the libiary movement in the State.” The Budget also piovides half 
a lakh of lupees for construction of a museum. A step is pioposed to be taken in 
the diiection of compulsory piimary education in Municipalities, Union Boaids 
and also Notified Areas and the Budget provides Es. 25,000 for these puiposes. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27th. & 28th. FEBRUAY The general discussion of the Budget was taken 
up on the 27th. Khan Bahadu? Ahmed Bakah, while congratulating the Government for 
not imposing fresh taxation, said that adoption of Oriya language as a medium 
of instiuction would create a great disadvantage to Muslim students as they 
would have to learn three languages viz. English, Uidu and Oiiya. 8o far as 
Muslims were concerned the Budget was disappointing. Mr. F. K V, Baju 
said that theie was no pioposal^ for remission of land tax in the Budget. South 
Oiissa had also been badly laid down as regards allocation of money for new 
schemes.^ Eev. E, M. Evans ^ while congiatulating Government foi its policy on 
Piohibition, thought that it had not gone tar enough. Theie had been, he thou- 
ght, too much of window diessing. He regretted that no reteience had been 
made legaiding the building of the new capital. The Assembly had pionoiinced its view^s 
and a resolution had alieady been passed. The public w’eie anxious to know and weie 
asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now been taken 
with legard to this matter. Mr. Ahdus Sobhan Khan, while criticising the Budget, 
characterised Hitler as the greatest man of the world and loiised cues of “question”. 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hitler had asked the people not to believe in 
merchants and missionaiics and he wanted to add to this galaxy also the Ministers. 
Bwamt Bichitrananda Das, while congiatulating the Ministiy on launching a bold 
piogramme of constiuctive woik and the Prohibition scheme, urged the necessity of 
Boating a loan for fuither development. They must industrialise the countiy and laise 
the standard of living of the people. Sj. Mohon Das said that the present 
budget had cleaily proved that in spite of the desire to help the people it was not 
possible to frame a popular budget within the limitations of the Government 
of India Act. He held the Principal and the Professors responsible for reported 
indiscipline among the students of the Eavenshaw College and piessed for an 
enquiry. Sj. Fyarisankar Roy, while congratulating the Government urged for 
changes in factory laws so that labourei’s might live as men. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th. February, when lie Raja Bahadur of 
of Khallikoie, speaking first, congratulated the Government on their attempt at 
Prohibition. He thought that the States’ problems should have by this time 
been solved wdth proper co-operation of the Orissa Government. Eefeiiing to the 
appointment of Committees and experts, the speaker regretted that their work 
had not produced proportionate results. Continuing, the Eaja Bahadur expressed 
satisfaction at Government’s attempt to harness water falls of Koraput District 
for producing Hydro-Electric power. Whatever might have been, the Speaker 
continued, the neglect of Bihar and Orissa to North Orissa, South Orissa was 
not very much neglected by the Madi-as Government. The people of South Orissa 
were rather worn off under the Oiissa Government. The Eaja Bahadur fuither 
stated that co-operative banks in North Orissa had miserably tailed. No provision 
seemed to have been made for refund of deposits of individual depositors, although 
some provision had been made for paying up dues to the Bihar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. In conclusion, he deprecated propaganda for non-payment 
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of lent and held Government responsible for not checking these activities. 
Bm. Saiala Bevz (Congress), while congiatulating the Government, asked for 
inoie money foi education of women in the Eavenshaw Giils’ School and wanted 
a high school for giils in each distiict. Mr, G. C. Thatzaj felt disappointed at 
the Budget as promises of previous years had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
financial position he could not justify launcliing of Eiohibition scheme on such 
a laige scale. Mi. Biswanath Das, Piemiei, leplying to the debate, said that no 
budget under the existing conditions of the Government of India Act, coulcl be 
popular, even though it was fianied by a popular Ministiy, because of the lestric- 
tions placed on them under the Act. Besides, the finances of the province were 
poor and consequently Orissa’s Budget was a poor man’s budget. He explained 
that actually the deficit was not as much as Rs. 18 lakhs but only Es. 1,22,000 
because of the utilisation ot the last year’s balances this year. Eeferiing to the 
charge of indifference towards the Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Das gave figur- 
res ot income and cxpendituie in Gan jam and Koiapiit districts, which shelved 
a deficit of Es. 7i lakhs. He claimed that the Mmistiy had tried to improve 
the conditions ‘bn cveiy way, even at the cost of ourselves”. He hoped that 
then efibits to utilise the Bogaia water-falls would mateiialise which would 
lead to the intiod action of useful schemes. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

Ifitli. to 29th. MARCH -.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. fttaeh. Mi. NiUjanauda Kanuiigo, Revenue Minister, moved a demand for 
Es. 4,35,058 under land revenue. Khan Bahadur Ahmad BuXj moved a cut 
motion to dra'w attention to the “inordinate delay in the partition of the estates.” 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister had replied. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss the failure of the khas mahal authorities 
to piovide lands for cattle grazing for their estates in Cuttack, and referred to 
the haidships of the khas mahal tenants. Mr. Brajasundar Das, supporting the 
cut motion, said that the haidships that had been removed from the tenants under 
zamindais, still existed in khas mahal aieas. The Revenue Minister^ leplymo 
said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. Tlie 
cut motion was defeated and the Assembly adjourned till Monday, the 20tli. 
March, when the House lesumed discussion on Raya Bahadur of Khallikote^s 
cut motion on the demand for Es. 4,35,058 to defray charges under land revenue 
Mr. Patnaik, supporting the motion moved on Saturday, criticised the Govein- 
inent decision to take up survey opciations in the zamindari areas of the Ganjam 
district. ^ He said that this was not a proper time to undertake operations, as neither 
the zamindars nor the tenants were in a position to pay. The speaker did not deny 
the Government’s powers to order a survey, but such powers ought to be exer- 
cised in special circumstances. Ciiticizing^ the general land revenue policy Mr 
Patanaik stated that the Ministry was entiiely following the bureaucrats and are 
Vorse than bureaucrats”. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bux, supporting the motion 
refei-red mainly to zamindars in the temporary-settled estates in north Orissa! 
He said that by passing the Tenancy Amendment Act the zemindars had lost a 
substantial part of their income and their status had been so adversely affected 
that it became impossible for them to keep their leveiiue obligations. “The zemin- 
dars are dead,’’ said the speaker, “and they will be buiied any day the sale law 
IS enfoiced ” Last September, the Khan Bahadur continued, nearly 70 estates 
were sold for aieas of revenue m Cuttack alone, and this year conditions have 
become worse still, about 1,500 towzies bemg in aiieais. Next day, the 21st. March 
the House passed the Land Eevenue demand and discussed the Excise Policy 

Minister, moved a demand for Ks. 
6,02,783 under ‘Excise.” Mr. Biajasundar Das, deputy leader of the Opposition! 
moved a cut in the demand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sale ot date palm juice in students’ hostels. Mr. M. G. Patnaik sup- 
porting the cut motion, characterized the excise policy of the Government as 
’thoughtless. ^ Mr. Bodhram Dube, replying to the debate, said that Balasore was a 
notorious district for opium consumption. The opium prohibition scheme of the 
Government was a bold step. Continuing, Mr. Dube accused the Bengal Govern- 
ment of trying to reduce the price of opium in the neighbouring district bv 
2? cent. The cut motion was defeated. Next day, the 22iid. 

March, the House adjourned after five minutes’ sitting, the only business before 
the House being tlw presentation of the supplemeutary demands, and the de- 
mand for Es. ii9,740 under Stamps.” A cut motion by Mr. Brajasundar Das 
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'vvas rejected and the demand was passed. Nest day, the 23rd. March, the House 
assented to the demands under the heads “Forest” (Bs. 5,27,558), Eezistration (Rs. 
1,50,750) and “Iriigation” (Rs. 5 49,485) The House divided when Rao Sahib /). F. 
Rnjurkar pressed his token cut of Re. 1 under the head “Industries” uri;inf^ the removal 
of ’Mr. G. L. Gupta (who was not a domicile of the piovmce) from the post of 
Deputy Director of Industries. The motion was defeated by IS votes to 57. 
Next day, the 24th. March, the claims of Moslems in the services were put for- 
■ward by Khan Bahadur Ahmad Biix when the House discussed the grants 
under “Geneial Administiation.” Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, replying, said 
that soon after the creation of the province, the Government came to* the con- 
clusion to do away wdth the communal rotation of services He desciibed the 
miiioiities of the province as members of a joint family. The Government, the 
Premier said, always did their best to accommodate not only Moslems but also 
other minorities of the province. Out of 20 sub-deputy collectors recruited last 
time, one was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems constitute about 2^ per cent of 
the population they^ got representation in the same service at 5 per cent. The 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 25tli March, the Premier replying to 
the cut motions observed : -“There is a strong feeling that the outlook of tire offi- 
cials was not changed yet. The Congress aims to see the officials discharge 
their duties worthy of their responsibility. I want to feel the change. They are 
not more or less than public servants and there would be a pioper appreciation 
of their work unless they came to that standard. The Premier added that the 
Congiess Government had not done anything to cieate a feeling of insecurity 
in the coiintiy. He maintained that while the picvious Government had a soft 
coiner foi ceitain classes, the present Government, being representative of the 
interests of the people, had to keep a balance and see "that the claims of all 
the communities were duly met The Premier indicated that the Government 
might effect economy by further retrenchment and might biing for^\ard proposals 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present budget. The cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for Rs. 22,63,574 was passecl. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 27th. March, when a warning that the Government 
would be compelled to “take drastic action if papers continue to publish arti- 
cles which are considered indecent and wanting in decorum’ was given by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, in the course of his reply to the ‘cut’ motion on ure Education 
grant. The Minister stated that although the Government had given freedom of Press 
they were not prepared to countenance the indulgence of ‘‘nefarious publication”. Next 
day. 29tli. March, a cut motion on a supplemental y demand under the head “Educa- 
tion” was carried towards the close of to-days sitting without a division. When the 
Piemier challenged a division, Mr. Nand Ktshore Das, who occupied the Chair in the 
absence of the Speaker, informed him that a decision had already been taken. The 
Premier urged withdrawal of the motion. This was resented by the Opposition. Mr. 
Brajasmidar Das^ Leader of the Opposition, criticized the Premier’s action* 
declaring that it would be better for them to withdraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the House voted the remaining Budget demands 
under the heads ‘‘medicar’ (Rs. 8,33,377), “public health” (Rs. 2,87,802), “agriculture” 
(Rs. 2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 1 14,934) and “Co-operation” (Rs. 1,99,392). The 
House next took up the supplementary demands. Mr. Brajasimdar Das, moving 
a cut on the medical demand, urged the raising of the status of the Orissa medical 
school into a college. Mr. Raj Krushna Bose, parliamentary secretaiy, S]:)eakino- 
on behalf of the Government, said that the medical college would require an initial 
expenditure of about Rs. 20 lakhs and a recurring expen (Sture of about three lalis. 
The question of a college could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
demands then concluded and the House adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

3Cth. MARCH There being no question the Assembly was finished to-day 
within 15 minutes. On the motion ot Hon. Bodhram Dube, the Orissa Court Fees 
(Amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The House then passed the Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 
The object of the Bill was to stop the eviction of right in soil, i.e., Kudivaram 
rights in the main lands till the 31st March 1940. Next day, the 31st. March, the 
Assembly met for five minutes when Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier placed on the 
table schedules of authorized expenditure for 1939-40 and supplementary expenditure 
for 1938-39 approved by the Governor under sections 80 and 81 of the Government 
of India Act, respectively. The Assembly then adjourned until April 3. 
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Non-opficial Bills Discussed 

3rd. & 4tb. APRIL :-~Non-oTieial Bills were taken up to-day. Mis. Sarala Devt did 
not move her Orissa Dowiy Abolition Bill. 

Mr. Braja Sundar Das, Deputy Leader of the Opposition next moved for 
reference of the Manai^ement of Estates Bill to a select committee. He referred 
to the economic conditions of zemindars. The Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estates by the Court of Wards in cases of voluntary offers 
horn zemindars. This procedure, Mr. Das said, was also likely to ease the 
situation cieated following the recent tenancy legislation. Mr. Pyan Sankar Roy 
moved that the Bill be circulated. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to muzzle the Opposition by their measures. The Minister 
said that they were very anxious to have the Opposition’s considered opinion 
even if they were contrary to the Government’s proposals. Refening to the Bill, 
he said that it touched the very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic 
part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a special staff 
to make inquiries but sufficient material had not yet been collected. 
In accepting Mr. Roy’s amendment after being satisfied with the Minister’s 
statement, Air, Das wanted the Government to circulate the Bill in verna- 
cular to have better publicity. Next day, the 4th. April, Mr. G. G. Thatiaj 
Bahadur moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate 
steps for an iiiquiiy into the social and economic condition of Oiiyas living in 
outlying Oiiya tracts. The ' Maharaja of Pariah, medi, Opposition Leader, 
supporting the resolution, stiessed the necessity for an inquiry into the grievances 
of Oriyas'" outside, befoie any attempt was made for the inclusion of the aieas in 
which "they lived in Oiissa. Mr. Bi^wanath Das, Premier, opposing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following the couise 
contemplated in the resolution. Besides, a Provincial Government could not conduct 
such an inquiiy. In lespect of concrete instances, the Provincial Government 
would coriespond with the Governments concerned. He concluded that a 
constitutional agitation should emanate from places where there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. If, by all these processes, they could not 
get their grievances redressed, they could approach the Congress High Command. 
The resolution was lejected without a division. 

A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur seeking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax prevailing in South Oiissa to the Noi’t Orissa rates, was withdrawn 
after the Premier gave a hint that the tax prevailing in Norih Orissa would be 
raised to the rate prevailmg in South Orissa. The House was then prorogued^ 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 

Budget Session — Peshawar — 17th. March to 6th. April 1939 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

The Budget session of the Noith West Fiontier Legislative Assembly com- 
menced at Peshaivar on the 17th. March 1939. A xMuposal to introduce a Motor Sphits 
and Lubricants Retail Sales Taxation Bill on the lines of the Bills which weie under 
consideiation in othei Provinces, was the only taxation contemplated by the Govein- 
ment, according to the Budget tor 1939-49 mtiodiiced to-day by JDeivan Bhanju Ram 
Gandhi, the Finance Minister, who summarized the position as follows 
Receipts inclusive of opening balance Rs. 1,93,20,000. Expenditure including 
new recuriiiig and non-recurring charges Es. 1 86,42,000. Balance Es. 
6,86,000. The Minister said that under education substantial amounts had 
been provided for creating moie educational facilities. Under medical the 
Goveimment proposed to augment the existing facilities in rural dispensaries, 
and improve medical institutions exclusively cateiing for females. In the 
department of agriculture, with a view to introducing scientific and up-to-date 
methods of production and marketing, a provision had been^ made for experiments 
to be carried out on economical methods of fruit preservation and marketing of 
products. The need of industiialization of the Province had also not been forgotten. 
Goncluding the Minister leierred to the increasing disturbances in the province, 
riots and raids from without. It was a pity, he said, that the Government had not 
so far been successful in peisuading the Gentral Government to extend theii* helping 
hand in compensating the unfortunate victims, to whom he extended his heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Blockade Against Tribe 

18th. MARCH :--An adjournment motion, moved by Saidar Aurangzeb Khan, 
leader of the Opposition, to discuss the blockade against the Ahmadzai Wazir 
tiibe in Bannu Distiict, was lost without a idivision to-day. Gonsideiable heat was 
occasioned by a member of the House associating the names of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Elhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan with the present ^ tribal policy of the Frontier 
Government, leading to another member characterising it as ‘'shamefur’ lemaik. 
On another member objecting to the word “shameful” as unparliamentaiy, Mr. Arhah 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, who was lesponsible for making it, was asked by the Speaker 
to confine himself to the motion but the former holding that he was not being 
allowed to reply to the allegations against Mr. Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghafifar 
Elhan, declined to ^participate further m the debate. After a number of speakers had 
criticised the blockade, the Rremter leplied justifying it on the giound that eveiy 
opportunity had been given to the tiibe to mend their w^ays but to no purxjose. The 
motion was ultimately lost. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

38 
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Ministers’ Allowances Bill 

20th. MARCH A ruling of considerable importance was given to-day by 
Malik Khuda Bux, the Speaker, when Dewan Bhamuram, the Finance Minister, 
sought the leave of the House to introduce the Fionticr Mmisteis’ Salaries (Amend- 
ment) Bill which sought to authoiise the Provincial Government to make rules for 
reaulating the giant of travelling and daily allowances to Ministeis. Mr. Abdur 
Bab Nishtar raised a point of order stating that the Bill w'^as ultra vires of the 
Provincial Legislatuie. He argued that Section 51 of the Government of India Act 
pro\ided that, once the salaries of Ministeis were fixed by an Act of the Legislature, 
the same could not be changed during their tenuie of office. If allowances Aveie 
consideied a part of the salaries. Mi. Nishtar contended, the same could not be 
changed accoiding to Section 51, unless the Ministry resigned. If the allowances 
weie not a part of the salaiies, the Legislature was not capable of passing any Act 
providing for the same. The Finance Mini^ter^ on behalf of the Government, stated 
that similai Acts were passed m other legislatuics in India, and the Bill was diafted 
■with the concurrence of the Government of India. The Advocate-Geneial, Sardar 
Bahadur Raja Stngh, explaining the legal implications, said that an analogous 
Bill had already been passed by the House, and it w'as within their competence to 
legislate a measiiie of this chaiactei. Admitting the Bill and overruling Mr. 
Nishtai’s point of Older, the Speaker obseived that the Government of India Act 
did not specifically authoiise the Legislatuie to legislate for allowances oi Ministers. 
As a matter of fact, the Speaker added, the omission became very potent 
when he saw that there was a special provision for the grant of allowances to mem- 
beis, but there was a conspicuous absence of any provision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers. The final authority to decide the point, the Speaker continued, was the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, who had not been properly approached 
to decide the point and issue a public notification. 

The House next referred to a select committee the N. W. F. Pr. hlotor Spirit 
and Lubricants Taxation Bill, to be reported by the 31st. March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

21st. to 22nd. MARCH •-—The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 21st. March and on the next day, the 22nd March, a suggestion that the 
Frontier Congress AUnistiy should create a deadlock if the central Government 
refused to grant further substantial subvention to the province was made by Mr. 
Abdur Bab Khan Nishtar. Kefening to the statement of expenditure, Mr. Nishtar 
said that in the face of the Congress declaration that the Federal scheme was not 
acceptable to the country, the proposal in the Budget to meet expenses 
for officers who would conduct Federal elections 'were deplorable. Mr. Tekchand 
Bhingra drew the Government’s attention to the increasing lawlessness in Dehra 
Ismail Khan District and appealed to the Premier to restore security of life in that 
district. Mr. Faquir Khan (Congress) disagreed with the present policy of the 
l^Imistry with regard to law and order and opined that a firmer hand was required 
to eradicate anarchy from the Province. Eeplying to the criticism levelled against 
him,^ the Finance Minister refuted the argument that financial position of the 
Piovinee was not souud. He associated himself with the House over the question 
of fuither subvention from the Central Government and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggestion by which the Cential Government would be compelled to agree to 
their demand. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

23rd. MARCH : — The House passed to-day Lala Tekchand Lhingra's N. W. F. 
P Artificial Ghee Colouiisation Bill. Iffie House next refei’ied to the Select Committee 
Dr, C. C. Ghosh^s N. W. F. P. Hindu Eeligious Endowment Bill, the Committee 
to report by the next session of the Assembly. 

Official Ed^ls Passed 

24th. MARCH The Assembly had a two-houis’ sitting to-day in the course of 
which it passed the Courts Eegulation (amendment) Bill, sponsoied by the Premier, 
to N. W. F. P, Ministers’ Salaries (Amendment) Bill, and the Speaker’s and 
Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill moved by the Finance Minister. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

25th. MARCH The House unanimously passed to-day Khan Pir Baksh Khan's 
resolution recommending to the Provincial Government to make adequate arrangements 
for giving military education to the people of the province. Khan Abdur Bah Nishtar 
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supported the resolution, stating that the province needed inilitai 7 training, not for 
furthenng the British Goveinment’s designs but to safeguard the interests of the-pio- 
vince. Qiizi A-ttciullcih^ Education Minister and A.7fiir Mohd Khau, Pailiainentary 
Secietaiy, spoke on behalf of the Government. 

VoTiifG ON Budget Demands 

27th. to 29th. MARCH : — The opposition rallied their full forces to measure their 
strength with the Government to-day when the Assembly took up voting on 
demands for giants. There weie three cut motions undei the head “Education'\ 
The Opposition challenged a division on one of these, and lost by 24 votes to 22. 
The entile demand of Rs. 23,97,000 in lespect of Education moved by Qazi Attaulla 
Khan, Education Minister, w^as passed. The Government spent Es 32 lakhs on 
Education annually, or a sixth of their revenue, stated Qazt Attaullah Khan, in an 
appeal to the public and to the Opposition to co-opeiate with the Government to 
stamp out illiteracy. Next day, the 28th March, impoitant observations on the 
Tribal problem weie made by the Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, when he replied to 
the debate on the demand foi a grant of Rs. 30,55000 in respect of “Pollce’^ The 
Premier said, “The disturbances in the Tubal territory aie a misfoitune to our 
Piovmce. I have expressed the view, oflicially and non-officially, that the only 
solution is that the Tribal Area and the people who are owneis of that land, should 
be left alone (shouts of “Heai, heai'h If this is done, I have every hope that this 
question, which is wdthin the leach of the Provincial Government, will be settled 
veiy amicably”. The Piemiei continued, ‘*Foice is a veiy dangeions thing. You 
cannot coerce people by force. Mutual goodwill, honesty, and the gaining of the 
people are the only solution.” Beferimg to the ciiticism of the jolice, the Premier 
saicf : ^Our police aie the best in India and they aie doing theii utmost to seive 
the people honestly without communal consideiations. Theie is no diifeience 
between a constable and me, for we both aie public servants.” The Goveinment, 
the Piemier added, had leduced expenses on the police by Es. 86,CC0 since they 
came into power. Addressing the Opposition benches, Di. Khan Sahib said that 
the Government w’eie not reverting to the Fi on tier Climes Eegulation with any 
ulteiior motive, but m Older to brmg “hiied assassins to book”. “Ihis Government,” 
the Piemier added, “is never actuated by any motive but justice.” He appeulecl to 
the House to curb the spiiit of communalism m the piovince, whatevei their 
political view's might be. Dr. Khan Sahib concluded * “Let us fight on clifFeicnt 
political plalfoims, but let us eollaboiate to maintain the peace ot the province, and 

achieve the goal of libeity, which is difficult to attain.” The discussion on the 

Government grant in lespect of Police was raised on a “cut’ motion by Mr. Ahdur 
Rahman Khan (Congiess) who, after the Premiei’s speech, withdrew^ the motion. 
Dr. C. C. Ghosh also withdrew his motion, and the grant w^as passed. Mr Abdur 
Rehman said that the inci easing lawlessness on the Frontier had brought a bad 
name to this Congiess province and, he was of the opinion, that non-co-opeiation 
with the Ministiy on the pait of high police officeis was lesponsible for the growling 
unrest. Sardar Ajit Singh uiged the Piemier to completely overhaul the W’orking 
of the police depaitment, Ihe police, he contended, w’ere neglecting their duty 
with the result that theie was appalling inciease in ciime Next day, the 29th. March, 
the Assembly concluded voting on the Buget demands. During discussion on a 
cut motion, Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, declaiea that he w'as trying his best to 

exclude all militaiy elements from the Judicial Department and he was in 

correspondence in this connection. 

Seizuee of Fiee-aems 

80th. MARCH To-day’s proceedings mainly related to Sirdar Aurangzeh 
KTian^s adjouiiiment motion regaiding the seizure of the fire-arms of Khan 
Bahadur Sadullah Khan, ex-Minister, by the Government for non-payment 
of land revenue (abiana). After two hours' discussion, the motion was 
rejected without a division. The mover characterised the Government’s action 
as vindictive, and said that there were other courses open to the Government to 
realise the arrears. But the confiscation of all the fire-arms of the ex-Minister, 
added the mover, rendered Mr. Sadullah Khan’s life imsafe in the dacoit-iidden 
country where he lived. The Premier, Dr. Khan Sahib, repudiated the Opposition 
allegation that, in issuing the order for the confiscation of the aims, the Government 
were actuated by vindictive motives. He added that theie were hundr^s in the 
Frontier whose arms‘ weie similarly attached. He said that democracy demanded 
just and equitable treatment to all people, and- his Government were mtroduemg a 
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system under winch there would be no discrimination between the lich and the poor. 
Land levenue was public money, and the Ministry, as tiustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 

Eeform of Land Eevende System 

1st. APRIL :—The Assembly conducted non-official business to-day. It unani- 
mously adopted Kkan Faqir Khan's ^(Congress) lesolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the condition of the poveity-stiicken 
peasants, the land revenue system should be so amended as to bung it on a basis 
with income-tax. Explaining the Government point of view, Qazi Attaullah Khan, 
Education Minister, sympathised with the present condition of the agiiculturists, 
but said, that the rates of income-tax could not be applied to agricultural incomes 
01 land revenue assessment. The amount of income, however, of small landholders 
should be taken into consideration at the time ot assessment. He added that the 
Government were awaiting the report of the enquiry cornmittee appointed by the 
Punjab Government on the question of assessment. Mr’ Jsiishtar appealed to the 
Government to introduce a sliding scale of assessment of land levenue. Sardar 
Amangzeh^ Leader of the Opposition, and Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, 
ex-Minister, supported the resolution. 

Press Law Eepeal Bill 

3rd. APRIL '.—Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna's motion to introduce his 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) N. W. F. P. Eepealing Bill was discussed 
to-day. Opposing, I)r. Khan Saheb, the Premier observed : — ^‘Unfortunately, we 
are in a province where liberty of the Press is considered a kind of personal 
privilege to be used in such a way as not only to obstruct the Government and 
its beneficent work, but to provoke people communally, and create disturbances 
from personal motives.*^ The Premier ?greea with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press were of paramount importance, but 
condemned those who were introducing an element which would, if unchecked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

Mr. Abdur Bab Khan Nishtaih Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P.) Amendment 
Bill and Dr, G. C. GhosJds N. W. F. P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee. Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna's N. W. F. P. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 

5th, APRIL:— The Assembly to-day passed the Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Bai Bahadur Ishardas, Bat Bahadur Mehr Chand 
Khanna and Sardar Ajit Singh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred would suffer greatly if the provisions of the Bill were not diasticaliy amen- 
ded. The Government accepted a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be disposed of, the members of the Hmdu-Sikh Nati- 
onalist Party, headed by Bat Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, walked out of the 
House as a protest against what they characterised as the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government. 

Patrol Tax Bill 

6th. APRIL:— Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two Indepen- 
dents, namely, lAx, Abdur Nishiar and JPir Baksh Khan staged a ‘walk out’ to-day 
following the rejection, by 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Ntshtar^s amendment to the 
effect, that the N. W. F. Piovince Motor Spirits and Lubricants Taxation Bill, 
when enacted, shall not be enforced until the tax levied on vehicles plying for 
hire and used for conveyance of passengers under the N. W, F. P. motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act was abolish^. Mr. Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, Eai Baha- 
dur Mehr Chand Khanna and Pir Baksh, opposing the Bill, voiced the grievances 
of lorry smd taxi owners and drivers, who would be the wost suffeiers, if a legisla- 
tion of this character weie enacted. The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Qanrlht, Finance 
Minister, assured the House that, in order to minimise the incidence of taxation on 
lorry owneis, the Government would bring forward at the next session a Bill which 
would di-astically amend the provisions of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

passed the Dadar Tuberculosis Sanatorium (Prohibition of Build- 
ings) Bill introduced by the Premier and then adjourned stne die* 
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Year 

1 

Bombay 

(IBS'S) 

2 

Calcutta 

(1886) 

3 

jMadras 

(1887) 

4 

Allahabad 

(1888) 

5 

Bombay 

(1889) 

6 

Calcutta 

(1890) 

7 

Naapur 

Allahabad 

(1891) 

8 

(1891) 

9 

Lahore 

(1893) 

10 

[Madras 

(1894) 

11 

Poona 

(1895) 

12 

Calcutta 

(189C) 

13 

Aral aoti 

(1897) 

14 

Madras 

(1898) 

15 

Lucknow 

(1S99) 

16 

Lahore 

(19C0) 

17 

Calcutta 

(1901) 

18 

Ahmedabad 

(1902) 

19 

Madras 

(1903) 

20 

Bombay 

& 

21 

Benaies 

(1905) 

22 

Calcutta 

(1900) 

23 

Surat & Madias (1907), (1908) 

24 

T;ahore 

(1909) 

25 

Allahabad 

(1910) 

26 

Calcutta 


27 

Patna 

(1912) 

28 

Kaiachi 

(1913) 

29 

Madias 

(1914) 

30 

Bombay 

(1915) 

81 

Lucknow 

(1910) 

32 

Calcutta 

(1917) 

33 

Delhi 

(1918) 


Bombay (Spl) 

(1918) 

34 

Amritsar 

(1919) 

35 

Nagpur 

(1920) 


Calcutta (Spl.) 

(1920) 

36 

Ahmedabad 

(1921) 

37 

Gaya 

(1922) 

38 

Cocanada 

(1923) 


Delhi (Spl.) 

(1923) 

39 

Belgaum 

(1924) 

40 

Gawnpur 


41 

Gauhati 

(1920) 

42 

[Madras 

(1927) 

43 

Calcutta 

(1928) 

44 

Lahore 

(1929) 

45 

Karachi 

(1931) 

46 

Delhi 

(1932) 

47 

Calcutta 

(1933) 

48 

Bombay 

(1934) 

49 

Lucknow 

(1930) 

50 

Faizpnr 

(1937) 

51 

52 

£i ELripui* (G*iizr&t) 
Tripuri (C.P.) 

(1938) 

1939) 


President 

W. C. Bonneiii 
Dadabhai Naoroii 
Badruddm Tyabji 
a Yule 

Sir W. Wedderburn 
Sir P. Melita 
P. Ananda Chailu 
W. 0. Bonuei]!^ 

Dadabliai Naoioji 

A. Webb 

S. N. Baneiji 

B. , M. Biyeni 

C. Sankaran Nair 
A M, Bose 

11 , C Dutt 

N. G Cliandravarkar 

D. Wacha 

S, N. Banerji 
Lai M. Ghose 
Sir Henry Cotton 
G. K Gokhale 
Dadabhai Naoioji 
Bash Behaiy Gliose 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya 
Sir W. Weddeiburn 
Bishen N, Dar 

B. N. Mudholkar 
Nawab Saiyed Mahammed 
Bhiipendra Nath Bose 

S. P. Sinha 
A. 0. Majunidar 
Dr. Annie Besant 
Hasan Imam 
Pt. M. M. Malaviya 
Pt. Motilal N^ru 

C. Vijiaraghavachariar 
Lala Lajpat Kai 
Hakim A]mal Khan 
C. B. Das 
Mahomed Ali 

Abul Kalam Azad 
M. K. Gandhi 
Mrs. Sarojmi Naidu 
Srinivasa Iyengar 
Dr. M. A. Ansan 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
Vallabhbhai Patel 
Seth Eanchhodlal 
Pt. M. M. Malaviya 
Eajendra Prasad 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
Subhas Chandra Bose 
Subhas Chandra Bose & 
Bajendra Prasad 
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The Indian National Congress 

Names of the President and ex-Presidents of the Indian 
National Congress and Elected Members 


of the A. I. C 

President 

1 Shii Siibhas Cliandia Bose 

2 Babu Rajendra Piasad 

Ex -Presidents 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Shri C. Vijayaraghavachaiiar 
„ M. K. Gandhi 
„ S Siinivasa Iyengar 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
Shri Saiojini Naidu 
„ Jawahailal Nehru 
„ Vallabhbhai Patel 
„ Rajeiidia Piasad 

Members of the A. I. C. C. 

Ajmer — 7 

Sjt, Gouii Shanbai Bhargara 
„ Bal Kiishna Kaul 
„ Raninaiain Chaiidhuiy 
Pt. Chandra BJianji Shaima 
Babu Naisingh Dass 
Syt. N. M. Karandikar 
Swami Kumaianand]! 

Andhra — 31 

Shri IMadduri Annapurnaiah 
„ M* Ariantasayanam 

,, A. Kaleswara Rao 

„ J. Kutumba Subbarao Garu 

„ Atmakuii Govindachaii Garu 
„ Bezwada Gopalaieddi 
Gouse Beg Saheb 
Shri M. Tiriimalarao 
„ Dandu Naiayanaraju 
„ Mallipudi Pallamraju 
„ B, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 

,, T. Prakasam Pantulu 

„ Maganti Bapinidu 
„ Gottipati Brahmayya 
„ R. Mandeswara Saima 
„ Seth Yakub Hussain 

„ M. Rangayya Naidu 

„ G. Ranganayakulu 
„ Saranu Ramaswami Choiidari 
, Vennelakanti Eaghavayya 
„ P. 1/ N. Raju 
„ Krovvidi Lingaraju 
„ T. Viswanadliam 
„ P. Veerabhadra Swami 
„ Kala Venkatrao 
„ P. Siiramulu Garu 
„ Kommareddi Satyanarayana 

Muiti 

28 „ Addepalli Satyanarayana Muiti 


. C. for 1939. 

29 Shii ‘Kalliir Subbarao 

30 ,, Chavali Suiyanaiayana 

31 „ P. Sundaiayya 

Assam — 8 

1 S]t. Hcnichandia Baiooah 

2 „ Kuladai Chaliha 

3 ]\Ir. Fakhiuddin All Ahmed 

4 Sjt Gopinath Bardoloi 

5 „ Siddhinath S arm ah 

6 „ Bishimiam Medhi 

7 „ Liladhar Boiooah 

8 „ Bishnupiosad Chaliha 

Behar--40 

1 Babu Bipinbihaii Vaima 

2 Babu jMathuia Piasad 

3 M. Shah Ozair Mimenii 

4 Pi of. Abtliii Baii 

5 B. Bindhyeshwaii Piasad Vernia 

6 Hon’blc Babu Siikiishna Sink a 

7 Hon. B. Anngrah Naiayan Siiiha 

8 B Salyanarayan Siului " 

9 Ramch antra "Singh 

10 B. Baidyanath Piasad Choiidliiy 

11 Pt Piai^rati Misia 

12 M. Syed Rafiuddin Ahmad Rizvi 

13 Manzooi xVhsaii Ajazi 

14 B. Atulchandra Ghosh 

15 B. Ram Naiayan Sinha 

16 Sjt. P. Bhattashali 

17 B Aniiudh Singh 

18 M. Islamuddm 

19 B. Sheonandan Pd. Man dal 

20 JM. vSyed Mahmud Hasan 

21 B. Deep Narayan Singh 

22 B. Sheodhari Pande 

23 B. Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 

24 B. Jayaprakash Naiayan 

25 B. Kishoii Piasanna "Singh 

26 Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 

27 B. Jagat Narayan Lai 

28 B. Shyam Narayan Sinha 

29 Vidyarathi Eamji Prasad Choudhry 

30 B. Siaram Sinha 

31 Babu Narsingh Das 

32 B. Shrinarayana Dass 

33 B. Debi Piasad Agrawal 

34 'B. Debendia Nath Samanta 

35 Thakur Ramnandan Singh 
86 Pandit Hargovind Misra 

37 Babu Sureshchandia IMisra 

38 B. Biijnandan Sahi 

39 B. Mathuia Prasad Smgh 

40 B. Kirti Narayan Singh 
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23 
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28 

29 
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31 
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33 
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36 
3? 
33 
39 
33 
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43 
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46 
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53 

54 
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57 
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Bengal— 68 

Shri Atul Chandra Kumar 
Houivi Ashiafuddin Ahmed 

Chowdhry 

,, Abdns Battar 
Shiee Kumar Chandra Jana 
Shri Tiailokya Nath Cliakiavarty 
Puma Cnandia Das 
„ Prafiilla Chandra Ghosh 
„ Basanta Lai Muiaika 
„ Bankim Cliandia Mukheijce 
Dr. Bulhan Chandra Roy 
Shri Bepin Behai i Ganguly 
„ Biresh Chandra Misia 
„ Batindra Nath Sen 
„ Suresh Chandra Misra 
„ Kiion Sankar Roy 
Monoianjan Gupta 
„ Suresh Chandra Baneijee 
„ Pratul Chandra Ganguly 
„ Hai ikumar Chaki avar ty 
„ Haran Chandra Ghosh 

Chaudhury 

„ Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar 
„ Suiendia Mohan Ghosh 
„ Ramesh Chandia Acharya 
Somnath Lahiri 
„ Kahpada Mookerjee 
„ Kiishna Binode Roy 
„ Suresh Chandia Dev 
„ Makhanlal Sen 
„ Haiendia Nath Ghose 
Ra] Kumar Chaki avarty 
„ Pramathaiiath Bhomick 
,♦ Dhirendra Chandra Mukherjee 
,, Satya Ran] an Bakshi 
„ Shibnath Baneijee 
„ Sitaiam Saxeiia 
„ Sachmdia Nath Maity 
„ Kamini Kumar Dutt 
„ Purushottam Roy 
„ Pratul Chandra fihattacharjee 
„ Dhirendra Nath Sen 
Anil Chandra Roy 
^ Atmdia Mohan Roy 
„ Ashutosh Das 
„ Kalinarayan Singha 
„ Sarat Chandra Bose 
j, Khagendia Nath Das 
„ Jnanendia Nath Sen Gupta 
„ Cham Chandia Bhandari 
M Deven Dey 
„ Dharanath Bhattacharji 
„ Dharani Eanjan Pal 
„ Nirendra Chandra Dutt 
„ Nnpendra Nath Bose 
Panchanan Bose 
„ Panchugopal Bhaduri 
„ Purnendu Kishore Sen 
, Prafulla Chandra Sen 
Moulvi Mohiuddin TThap 
Shri Mihirlal Chatterjee 
„ Manindra Nath Bhattacharjee 
„ Ramsundar Singh 


62 Lala Saradindu Dey 

63 Shii Sailajananda Sen 

64 „ Haripada Chattel jee 

65 „ Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 

06 ,, Sushil Chandra Palit 

67 „ Hemanta Kumar Bose 

68 Kaviraj Satyabrata Sen 

Bombay, — 5 

1 S]t. Bhulabhai J. Desai 

2 „ S. K. Patil 

3 „ Nagindas T Master 

4 n K* J". Naiiman 

5 „ Yusuf Meherally 

Burma. — 3 

1 Shrce Soniram Poddar 

2 Janardan Pd. Shukla 

3 „ U Hla Min 


Delhi. — 4 

1 Sjt. Jugal Kishore Khanna 

2 Maulana Nooruddin Sahib 

3 Lala Shankar lal 

4 Sjt. Hukam Singh Ji 

Gujrat.— 14 

1 Syt. Kanaiyalal Nanubhai Desai 

2 Shiimati Bhaktilaxmi Desai 

3 Bhiimati Jyotasanabhen Sukal 

4 Syt. Ishavailal Chhotiibal Desai 

5 „ Arjunlal Lala 

6 „ Chandubhai Kasanji Desai 

7 „ Gulam Rasul Myasaheb Kureshi 

8 „ Haiipiasad Pitambardas Mehta 

9 „ Kaliyanji Vithalbhai Mehta 

10 „ Rami ay Mohanray Munshi 

11 „ Rao]ibhai Manibhai Patel 

12 „ Tiibhavandas Kishibhai Patel 

13 „ Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant 

14 ,, Chhotalal Balkiishna Purani 

Karnatak.— 20 


4 J) 

? :: 

10 Shri 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


1 . D. xtajagopaiaiangar 
A. Y. Lathe 
Talliir Eaianagoiida 
S. R. Kanthi 
Gangadharrao Deshpande 
U. Siinivas Mallya 
Shankar Kurtkoti 
Kamaladevi 
N. B Kabbur 
Y. M. Giri 
Y. Y. Patil 
Gudleppa Hallikeri 
Yasappa Gogo 
K, Ohangalrai Reddy 
Jeevaniao Yalgi 
Narayanrao Joshi 
R. G. Dube 
N. G. Timmareddy 
Nanjappa Kotri 
N. D. Shankar 
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Kerala— 13 

1 Mr. ]Molianin)acl Abdal Rehnian 
2. Siiii A. K. Gopalan 

3 „ P. Kiisiina Pillai 

4 „ Naiayanan Nan 

5 „ H. ^lajijiinatlia Rao 

G ,, K. Kelappan 

7 „ E Kannan 

8 M M. Naiayan Men on 

9 „ R. Raahava Men on 

10 Sliii K. Madiia\a Mcnon 

11 ,, S. Subiamaniani 

12 „ P. C Koian 

23 „ E. M. Sankaian Namboodiiipad. 

Mahakoshal— 18 

1 Seth Govindas 

2 Siiii Dwaika Piasad Misra 

3 Thakur Chhediial 

4 Shii Ravi Shankar Shiikla 

5 „ D. K. Mehta 

6 „ Bhagvantiao Maudloi 

7 51 M. R. Majumdar 

8 „ Laxamaniao Udghkar 

9 „ Kun]bihaiilal Agnihotii 

10 „ Niianjan Singh 

11 Capt, Lai Avdheslipratap Singh 

12 Shii V. Y. Tamaskar 

13 5 , Gulbehand Gupta 

14 „ Shambhudayal IMishia 

15 5 , Haiipiasad Ohatiuvedi 

16 „ Badiinath Dube 

17 „ V. V. Subhedar 

IS Sardar Amaising Saigal 
Maharashtra — 22 

1 Shii G. H. Deshpande 

2 Ml. Deokinandaii Naiayan 

3 Shii Shiinivasiao Saidesai 

4 „ S D. Deo 

5 „ N. L. Sliende 

6 ,, Almaiam Nana Patil 

7 „ Ramkiishna Jaju 

8 „ N. V. Gadgii 

9 5 , Shakaishet Kabare 

10 Mr. S. M Josh] 

11 Shii Naval Ananda Patil 

12 „ B. G. Kher 

13 „ G. P. Khaie 

14 „ Aohutrao Patwaidhan 

15 ,, D. K. Kunte 

16 „ Y'ankatiao Pawar 

17 „ V. K. Sathe 

18 G. D. Vailak 

19 „ Gakulbhai Bhat 

20 „ V. V. Dandekar 

21 „ S. S. Mahajan 

22 „ V. D. Chitale 

Nagpur— 5 

1 Sjt. Jamnalal Bajai 

2 Shri Chatuibhiijbhai Jasaiii 

3 „ M. S. Kannaniwar 

4 „ Pannalal Deodia 

5 „ Punameband Rianka 

39 


N. W. F. P.— 7 

The election ivas held invalid and 
theie will be le-eleclioii. 

Puiijab — 36 

1 Dr. Satyapal 

2 S. Piatap Singh 

3 S. Sampuian Sinuh 

4 Ch. Kiisheji Gopal Diitfc 

5 L. Achint Ram 

G Nawabzada Mahmud All 

7 L. Sham Lai 

8 Pt. Neki Ram Shaima 

9 Mahashe Kaiam Chand 

10 L. Sunam Rai 

11 S. Soh n Singh Josh 

12 M Abdul Ghani 

13 S. Dasondha Singh 

14 Master Kabul Singh 

15 Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchlew 

16 S. Gopal Singh Qaiimi 

17 M. Ittakliai-ud-dm 

18 S Shiv Saian Singh 

19 Gil. Baldev Singh 

20 S. IMangal Singh 

21 Dr. Bhag Singh 

22 S. Sa] 3 an Singh Margindpiiri 

23 Comiade Rani Knshen 

24 Ml. Virendia 

25 Ch. Atta Uilah 

26 M Y’ohd. Yamin Dar 

27 Baba Rur Singh 

28 L. Duni Chand Ambalavi 

29 L. Cliint Ram Thapar 

30 Dr. Lehna Singh 

31 Babu Mohd. Din 

32 Master Nand Lai Jarnnwala 

33 L. Kidar Nath Sehgal 

34 B. Saidiil Singh Caveeshar 
32 Mr. Baldev Mitter Biili 
36 Ml. Bhagat Ram Chanana 

Sindh — 5 

1 vShri Jairamclas Doulatram 

2 Di. Choithiam P. Gidwani 

3 Sjt. R. K. Sidhiva 

4 Swami Govindanand 

5 Dr. Alimehand Udhaiani 

Tamil Nad — 19 

1 Janab M. S. Abdul Sattar Sahib 

2 Sii C. A. Aiyamiilhu 

3 „ C Rajagopalachariar 

4 „ P. S. Kiimainswami Raja 

5 „ T. L. Sasivarna Thevar 

6 „ S. Satyamurti 

7 Sii B. Siinivasa Rao 

8 „ N. M. R. Subbaiaman 

9 „ P. Subbaiayan 

10 „ 0. P. Subbiah 

11 ,, A. Subiamaniam 

12 „ C. Subramaniam 

I 13 Dr. S. Subramaniam 
14 Sii N. Somsyajulu 
1 15 „ V. Nadimuthu Pillai 
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16 Sii M Bhakiavaisalani 

17 , C. Pei Lira alswami Eedcliar 

18 ,, IT. Mutliuiamlmga Thevar 

19 K. S. Mutliiiswami 

20 „ V. I. Munuswami Pillai 

21 „ Raman athan 

22 Sri Ramaswami Naidu 

23 „ P. Ramas'svami Reddiar 

*24 „ T. S. S. Eajan 

25 „ V. S. Rm. Valliappa Chettiar 

26 „ M. G. Yeeiabaliu 

27 ,, P. Jeevanandham 

28 „ Janab S. A. Sbatfee Mohd. 

29 K. M. Sheiiff 

U. P.— 62 

1 Sbli Bal Kiishna Sharma 

2 Dr. K, M. Ashiaf 

3 Achaiya Naiendia Dev 

4 Rafi Ahmad Kidwai Saheb 

5 Achaiya J. B. Kripalani 

6 Shii M N. Roy 

7 „ Radhey Shy am Misra 

8 „ Shibban Lai Saxena 

9 „ Sajjad i^aheer 

10 „ Ganga Sahai Chaubey 

11 „ Z. A. Ahmad 

12 ,, Ghandia Bhan Gupta 

13 „ Ramraanohar Loliia 

14 Shrimati Parvati Devi 


15 

Shn Beni Singh 

16 

9? 

Algu Rai Shastri 

17 

99 

Achaiya Jugal Kishore 

18 

f 9 

Govmd Sahai 

19 

9) 

Govind Ballabh Pant 

20 

9i 

Gauii Shankei Misra 

21 

Kamala Pati Tiipathi 

22 

Shn Mohanlal Saxena 

23 

?} 

Piushottam Das 

24 

11 

Eamji Sahai 

25 


Shn Piakasa 

26 

n 

Yishnu Saian Dnblish 

27 


Yusuf Imam vSaheb 

28 

}) 

Shnkiishna Diitt Paliwal 

29 


Mohanlal Gautam 

30 


Ram Naram xizad 

31 

ij 

jMalkhan Singh 

3‘2 


Raghupati Singh 

33 

J 5 

Abdul Jalil Khan 

84 


Bhupendia Nath Sanyal 

35 

jj 

Baba Raghav Das 

26 

»» 

Bishambhar Nath Pandey 

37 


hagawan Din Misra 


38 Shii Bisharabar Dayal Tripathy 

39 „ Bimal Puisad Jain 

40 „ Bhagawati Naraiii 

41 „ Keshav Dev Malaviya 

42 „ Damodar Swamp Seth 

43 ” Deep Narain Veima 

44 ” Gajadhar Singh 

45 Gopal Naiain Saxena 

46 ’’ Hu a Ballabh Tiipathi 

47 Haiish Chandra Bajpai 

48 Maulana Hassain Ahmad Saheb 

49 Hakiin Mahmudul Hasan Saheb 

50 Hakim B113 Lai Verma 

51 Shii Jugal Kishoie Divcdi 

52 Lala Piayag Diitt 

53 Shii Manzar Ah Sokhta 

54 Mohammad Kasim Saheb 

55 Shii R. D. Bhaiadwaj 

56 „ Rameshwar Snatak 

57 Shiimati Rani Laxmi Devi 

58 Shii Raghubar Dayal Misra 

59 Saidai Naimada Prasad Singh 

60 Shri Sudaishan Dayal 

61 „ Sai]ii Piasad 

62 „ Yidyadhar Bajpai 

Utkal.— 19 

1 Sjt. Jagannath Das 

2 ,, Haiekishna Mehatab 

3 ,, Piankiishna Parbiaii 

4 Pandit Nilkantha Das 

5 S]t. R. K. Biswasray 

6 „ Mohan Das 

7 ,, Sadasiv Tiipathy 

8 „ Dibakar Pattnaik 

9 „ Sashibhusan Rath 

10 Jadumani Mangaraj 

11 „ Madanmohan Pattnaik 

12 „ Godavaris Misia 

13 „ Nandakishore Das 

14 „ Saiangdhar Das 

15 „ Biswanath Das 

16 „ Bodhram Dube 

17 „ Nabakiishna Chaudhury 

18 Bhagirathi Mahapatra 

19 „ Chmatamani Misra 

Vidarbha — 5 

1 Hon’ble Shii Biijlal Biyani 

2 Shri Loknayak M. S Aney 

3 Shii Dr. M. N. Paiasnis 

4 Dr S. L. Kashikar 

5 Dr. N. Z. Nanduikar 



The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoloi (Gujrat) — 11th. January to 14th. January 1939 

A meeting ot the Woiking Committee was held at Baidoloi from 11 to 14 
Janiiaiy, 19S9. Shtn Suhhas Chandra Bose piesided. The Membeis present were 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shits Saro]tnt Natdu. Jawaharlal Kehiu, VallabJi- 
bhat Patel^ Kajendra Prasad, Jatramdas Boulati anu Bhalabhai Desat, 
Pattahlii Sitararnayya, Shankerrao Deo, Sarnt Chandra Bose, Hare Knshna 
Mahatah, J , B, Kripalani, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj was also present for some time. 

2. Hindu-Muslim Question 

The question was discussed at length and the General Secretary was authorised 
to issue the following statement to the press : — 

“The Woikmg Committee have always been anxious to ariive at a satisfactoiy 
settlement of the communal question in consultation with and with the co-opeia- 
tion of all the parties concerned It was with this object in view that the Congress 
Piesident confeiied with the President of the Muslim League, but the last com- 
munication leceived fiom the Muslim League on this subject left little hope of a 
mutual understanding being established at piesent. 

‘The Con gi ess has on many previous occasions declared its policy on the com- 
munal question, and in relation to the minorities. That policy holds and it coveis 
the piincipal aspects of the problem, but the course of events and the development 
of the political situation laise new doubts which requiie elucidation. The Committee 
were therefoie of opinion that the Congiess should, in older to pave the way to a 
fuller undei Stan ding, endeavour to lemove doubts by further elucidating its policy 
on the communal questions that have aiisen with a view to making a further 
declaration. The Working Committee have given earnest consideiation to the 
matter. 

“They have, however, come to the conclusion that for the present no useful 
purpose will be served by making such a declaration and this might even at 
this stage, result in delaying the very consummation, which they earnestly 
desiie, namely a satisfactoiy settlement that is acceptable to all concerned. 
The Committee, theiefore, do not make any further statement on this subject 
at present, but they will continue their efforts in accordance with the basic policy 
of the Congress and its many declaiations to ensure justice to all communities, as 
well as to lemove such doubts as may arise from time to time. In this task they 
seek and would welcome the co-operation of all concerned.’’ 

3. Bengali-Bibari Controversy — Resolution 

The Committee adopted the Report of Shri Eajendra Prasad and passed the 
following Resolution for the guidance of the Bihar and other Congress Govern- 
ments 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Rajendia Prasad in 
regard to the Bengali-Bihaii contioversy and also various memoranda, including one 
from Mr. P. R. Das. The Committee wish to express their appieciation of the caieful 
and exhaustive report prepaied by Babu Rajendia Prasad and their general agreement 
with the conclusions arrived at by him. In view of the fact that seveial of these 
conclusions are capable of general application, the Committee formulate them here- 
under: 

1. While the Committee are of opinion that the rich variety of Indian culture 
and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be preserved and cher- 
ished, the idea of a common nationality and a common background of our cultuial 
and historical inheritance must always be encouraged, so that India should become 
a fiee and strong nation built upon a unity of purpose and aim. Therefore, the 
Committee wish to discoiiiage all separatist tendencies and a narrow piovincialism. 
Nevertheless the Committee are of opinion that in legard to sei vices and like mat- 
teis the people of a piovince have a certain claim which cannot be overlooked. 
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2, In legard to services the Committee are of opinion that there should be no 
bar preventing the employment ot any Indian, living in any part of the countiy, 
from seeking employment in any other pait. But ceitain con siclei aliens must govern 
such employment, apait fiom the essential condition of meiit and efficiency, which is 
of particular impoi lance in the higher services and in the selection of specialists and 
experts. These considerations are : 

(1) A fair repiesentation of various communities iu the province. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and groups so 
that they might develop and play their full part in the national life. 

(lii) A prefeicntial treatment of the people of the province. It is desirable 
that this pieferential tieatment should be goveined by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial governments m older to pi event individual officeis from applying 
different standards. Further it is desirable that similai rules should be apifficable in 
all provinces. 

3 In regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Bibaiis properly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking lesidents of the province bom oi domiciled Iheie. 
The term Bihari should in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser- 
vices, as well as other mattcis, an identical tieatment should be given to both. It 
is permissible to give a certain preference m services to these lesidents of the province 
over people fiom other provinces, 

4. The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should lie abolished. Appli- 
cants for services should state that they aie residents of or domiciled in the pio- 
vince. In all appropriate cases the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the statement before making an appointment. 

5. Domicile should be proved by evidence that im]>lies that the ayjplicant has 
made the province his home. In deciding that he has done so, length of residence, 
possession of house or other propeity, and other relevant matters should be taken 
into consideration and the conclusions arrived at on the totality of the evidence 
available. However, birth in the urovince or ten years’ continuous residence should 
be regarded as sufficient proof of domicile. 

6. All persons holding appointments under Government should be treated 
alike, and promotions must be based on seniority coupled with efficiency. 

7. There should be no prohibition against any one carrying on trade or 
business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factoiies, cairying on 
business in a province, should develop local contacts by giving appointments, wher- 
ever possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions made by provincial 
Government to firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be misunder- 
stood and therefore should be avoided. 

8 When accommodation is limited in educational institutions, places may be 
reserved for diffeient communities in the province, but the reservation should be in 
a fair proportion. Perference in such educational institutions may be given to 
people of the Province. 

9. In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the medium of 
instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such areas provision 
should also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primaiy schools for those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindustani, if there is a reasonable number of students 
speaking Hindustani. ^ Similaily, in Hindustani-speaking areas, education in piimary 
schools should be aiven in Hindustani, but, if there is a reasonable number of 
Bengali-speaking students, they should be taught in Bengali. In secondaiy schools 
education should be given through the medium of the province, but the State should 
provide foi education through the medium of any other language where there is a 
demand for it on the part of the residents of any district where this other language 
is spoken. 

The Woiking Committee earnestly trust that the above conclusions will be 
accepted and acted upon by all the paities concerned m Bihar and the legrettable 
controversy in the province will cease. 

These conclusions should also guide the geneial policy of other provincial ad- 
ministiations in these matters herein dealt with. 

4. Ranpur State Tragedy Resolution 

Shri Harekrishna Melitab who had been on the scene four hours after the 
tragedy related what he had seen and heard. The Committee passed the followxne: 
resolution : ^ 
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‘^The Working Committee record their deep regret at the killing of Maior Bazal- 
gette by a crowd at Eanpnr in Oiissa and aie of opinion that such acts of violence 
do great injury to the cause of fieedora in the States. The Committee have wel- 
comed the awakening among the people of the States and look forward to their 
deliveiance, but they aie convinced that lesoit to mob violence will delay that deli- 
verance. The Committee theiefoie earnestly tinist that the people of the States as 
well as those in other parts of India will strictly adhere to peaceful methods in the 
struggle for freedom.” 


5 Jaipur Ban on Shri Jainnalal Bajaj 

Shri Jamnalalji placed before the Committee all the facts leading to the ban 
placed on his entiy into Jaipur State and the declaration by the State authorities 
of the Prajamandal as an unlawful organisation. Jamnalalji informed the Com- 
mittee that he intended to break the order passed against him and to offer 
Satyagiaha. The Committee passed the following resolution : 

‘'The Working Committee deplores the ban placed on the entry into the Jaipur 
State of Seth Jamnalalji by the Jaipur authorities whilst he wms on his way to 
Jaipur, his native place for famine relief woik and to attend the meeting of the 
Jaipur Eajya Praja Mandal of which he is the President. The Working Committee 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail and the authorities will withdraw the ban and 
prevent an agitation both in the Jaipur State and outside.” 

6. Uncertified Khadi — Resolution 

Complaints were received from several provinces by the A. I. C. C. office and 
the A. I. S. A. about Congressmen encouraging the production and sale of uncerti- 
fied khaclr by themselves ;^rchasing such khadi, by opening production and sale 
centres for tibie same, by performing^ opening ceremonies of production and sale 
centres and generally by offering their co-operation and patronage. Some Congress 
Committees had gone so tar as to issue certificates to private producers and dealers 
of uncertified khadi. The Committee were strongly of the view that such conduct 
on the part of Congressmen and Congress organisations was highly objectionable 
as it defeated the object of the A. I. S. A.’s new policy of giving a minimum living 
wage to the spinner. The Committee therefore passed the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congressmen, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the policy adopted by the All 
India Spinners’ Association and the efforts made by it to secure adequate wages to 
the spinners and other artisans engaged in Khadi work are of great importance as 
being conducive to the welfare of the rural population and likely to pave the way 
for a proper wage standard for them. The Committee, therefore, considers it to be 
the duty of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to offer wholehearted co- 
operation and support to the Association and its affiliated organisations in order to 
make this policy a success. 

The Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the harmful activities of 
uncertified producers and dealers who have been exploiting the growing demand for 
Khadi by offering cheaper stuff produced with the help of low and inadequate wages 
and who have been misleading those Congress organisations and Congressmen as 
have not yet become aware of the difference between genuine Kha^ produced by 
the A. I. S. A. and its affiliated organisations and the cheaper stuff offered by un- 
certified producers and dealers. The Committee, therefore, considers it necessary to 
lay down the following instructions for the guidance of Congress organisations, 
Ci^a|ressmen and all those who are interested in the development of genuine 

(1) In the opinion of the Congress “Khadi’, means only such khadi as is pro- 
duced by its own organisation viz., the A. I. S. A. and the institutions certified by 
it and all Congress organisations and Congressmen should use and advise others to 
use only such Khadi. 

(2) Congressmen should refrain from performing opening ceremonies of, or 
participating in the functions of or doing anything that would directly or indirectly 
give encouragement to such institutions, exhibitions or shops as sell or spread the 
use of uncertified Khadi. 

(3) No Congress organisation or Congressmen should have any dealings under 
the name of Khadi in any cloth other than Khadi that is produced by the A, I. S, 
A* or the organisations certified by it. 
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Communists and Memliersliip to Congress Elective Bodies 
Shri Sundarayya fiom Andhra filing his candidature for election as delegate 
had declared that he held communistic views. Not only this, but he declared that 
as a follower of Mars and Lenin he believed that in the last resort violence will have 
to be used for the attainment of independence. He was theiefoie debarred from 
contesting election as a delegate. The Committee in this connection gave the 
following ruling : 

‘^If a person who accepts Article 1 of the Congress Constitution and in token 
thereof signs the Membership form and otherwise fulfills such other conditions of 
membership, as may exist at the time, he is entitled to become a Congress mem- 
ber and has a light to stand as a candidate for an elective oflice provided further 
he fulfills such other requirements as are laid down for the purpose. It should be 
cleaily understood however that every activity leading to promotion of violence is a 
violation of article (1) of the Constitution and theiefoie renders a peison indulging 
in such activity liable to disqualification.^’ 

In the light of this opinion of the Committee Shri Sundarayya’s case was to 
be decided by the Andhra P. C. C. 


NOTES 

Presidential Election 

Delegates from various provinces pioposed the names of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya for the piesidentship 
of the 52nd. Session of the Congress to be held at Tripun, Mahakosnal in March 
next. Maulana Akil Kalam Azad however infoimed the General Secretary with- 
drawing his candidature. With the letiiement of Maulana Azad fiom the contest 
the choice of the delegates lay between Shn Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi, 
The delegates assembled on the 29th Januaiy at places fixed by the P. 0. Cs to 
record their votes. The A. I. 0. 0, office received wiies from all piovinces commu- 
nicating the results of the voting. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose polled 1575 votes and 
Dr. Pattabhi 1376. Shii Subhas Chandra Bose was therefore declared elected the 
President of the 52nd Session of the Congress {see ^poster), 

Indian States 

EaJJcot 

We have already in a previous issue of the Bulletin recorded the agreement 
arrived at between Thakore Sahib and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel. This happy ending 
of a three months’ heroic stiuggle was the cause of widespread rejoicing. The mler, 
no less than the people of Eajkot were the recipients of warm congratulations from 
all over the coiintiy. But this combined victory of the ruler and the people was 
perhaps not relishea by higher authoiity, One of the terms of the settlement was 
that a council of 10 members should be appointed to submit within a month a 
scheme of Constitutional reform. It was agieed that the seven non-official mem- 
bers of the Committee weie to be chosen by Shii Vallabhbhai Patel. Shii Vallabhbhai 
sent a list of seven names to the Thakoie Sahib. The Thakore Sahib, guided from 
above, accepted four names and i ejected the rest on the ground that seats had to be 
found for the representatives of Muslims and other minorities. The meaning of this 
belated plea for minorities was obvious. It was a cover for going back on a solemn 
agi cement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the Biitish bureaucracy had 
suffered at the hands of the people. This was a call for a further and moie intensive 
course of suffering for the innocent but brave men and women of Eajkot. Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel however pleaded with the Thakore Sahib to honour his plighted 
word and avert a repetition of the struggle. 

But his pleadings weie in vain. “It now remains for me” declared Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the course of a press statement, “to invite the people of Eajkot 
to resume the self-chosen course of suffering for vindicating the liberty and saving 
Eajkot and the Thakore Sahib from utter ruin. It is best to anticipate and provide 
for the woist. “Honour demanded”, wrote Gandhiji in a recent issue of the “Harijan”, 
“that the people should fight unto death for the restoration of the covenant 
between the Thakore Saliib and his people. The struggle now is not between the 
ruler and his people but in reality it is between the Congress and the British 
Government represented by the Eesident who is reported to be resorting to 
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organised goondaisin/’ At another place he sa^’s . /fhc movement for liberty 
cannot fossmly be withdiawn or aiicsted because thexe aie at the moment so-called 
communal splits I =ee that liibtoiy is lepeating itself and the ])o\\er that is losing 
ground is becoming despeiate and ioinenting trouble and dissension within, hoping 
to drag on its existence by means of these dissensions. If the people know how 
to work the non-violcnt technique, the poweis that aie acting in this manner will 
be confounded and the people will use victoiioiis” 

‘The Muslims lu Kajkot, for instance, have eveiy thing to gain by the people 
of Ea]kot secuimg liberty. They aie today depending upon the sweet -uilb not of 
the Euleis, but of the advisers of the Euleis ; tomoiiow they will share ^ po\\er 
Mith the people because they aie of the people. But I leally do not believe that 
there is real Aluslim opposition ~iu Eajkot. They have enjoyed the best lelalions 
Tvith the Hindus. I know this fiom peisonal experience myself. Dining the thiee 
months’ biief but brilliant struggle there was no dissension between the Hindus 
and the Muslims in Eajkot. Though many Muslims did not court impiisonment, 
the Muslims as a community remained at the back of the agitation.” 

The struggle has commenced and with it the usual repression. Mis. Kasturbai 
Gandhi and Miss Miidulaben proceeded to Eajkot for participation in the struggle. 
They were arrested on their arrival in Eajkot. 

Writing on Eajkot in a recent issue of the “Harijian”, Gandhiji asks what the 
duty of the Congress is when the people of Eajkot have to face not the ruler and 
his tiny police but the disciplined hordes of the British Empire. 

“The first and natural step”, says he, “is for the Congiess ministry to make 
themselves responsible for the sate^ and honour of the people of Eajkot. It is 
tiiie that the Government of India Act gives the ministers no power over the 
States. But they are governors of a mighty province in which Eajkot is but a 
speck. As such they have rights and duties outside the Government of India Act. 
And these are much the most important. Supposing that the Eajkot became the 
place of refuge for all the gundas that India could pioduce, supposing further that 
fiom there they carried on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
clearly have the light and it would be their duty to ask the Paramount Power 
through the British Eepresentative in Bombay to set things right m Rajkot. And 
it will be the duty of the Paiamoiint Power to do so or to lose the ministers. 
Every minister in his province is affected by everything that happens in teiiitories 
within his geographical limit though outside his legal juiisdiction, especially if 
that thing huiIs his sense of decency. Eesponsible government m those paits may 
not be the ministers’ concern, but if there is plague in those parts or butchery 
going on, it is very much their concern ; or else their rule is a sham and a delusion. 
Thus the ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in their chaiis if they do 
not succeed in sending 26,000 refugees of Talcher to their home with an absolute 
assurance of safety and freedom of speech and social and political intercourse. It 
is insufferable that the Congress, which is today in alliance with the British 
Government, should be treated as an enemy and an outsider in the States which 
are vassals of the Biitish. 

“This wanton breach, instigated by the British Eesident in Eajkot, of the 
charter of the liberty of its people "is a wrong which must be set right at the 
earliest possible moment. It is like a poison corroding the whole body. Will H E. 
the Viceroy realize the significance of Eajkot and remove the poison 

Jaipur : — 

The Jaipur Administration issued an order on Dec. 16 prohibiting the entry 
into the State of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of the Congiess Working 
Committee and a native born subject of the State. Shri Bajaj was proceeding to 
Jaipur to tour the famine stricken areas of the State and administer relief and also 
to attend a meeting of the States People Committee. The State authorities however 
scented giave danger to the peace and tranquillity of the State in these innocent 
activities of Shri Jamnalal Bajaj and therefore ordered him not to enter the State. 
To avoid precipitating a crisis Shri Jamnalal did not defty the order and returned. 
He, however, sent a letter to the Council of the State asking for an explanation of 
this uncalled for move against him. He also intimated that unless the ban was 
lifted he would be compelled to defy the order and launch a civil resistance 
campaign in the State. The Jaipur administration at whose head is a Britisher 
answered Jamnalalji by banning the Jaipur Praja Mandal itself. Shri Bajaj was 
declared an outsider in the order by the foreign Prime Minister. It was 
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convenicntly forgotten that not long ago the good offices of Shri Jainnalal were 
used for bunging about reconciliation between Jaii^ur and its feudatoiy, Bikar. 

Gandhiji, in the course of his writings in the “Harijan”, draws attention to the 
meaning and significance of the ciisis developing in Jaipur as also in Eajkot. ‘Tf 
the action of Jaipur authorities precipitates a fiist class crisis, it is impossible for 
the Indian National Congress, and therefore all India, to stand by and look on 
with indiffeience whilst Jamnalalji, for no offence wdiatsoever, is impiisoned^ and 
members of the Praja Mandal aie dealt with likewise. The Congress will be 
neglecting its duty if, having power, it shrank from using it and allow the spirit 
of the people of Jaipur to be ciushed for want of support from the Congress. This 
is the sense in which I have said that the example ot Jaipur, or say Eajkot, might 
easily lead to an all-India ciisis. 

‘‘The policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect 
piece of statesmanship when the people of the States were not awakened. That policy 
would be cowardice when there is all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of sufFenng for the 
vindication of their just lights. If once this is lecognised, the stiuggle for liberty, 
whenever it takes place, is the struggle foi all India. Whenever the Congress 
thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervene.” 

On Febiuary 1. Jamnalalji defied the prohibitory order. There was a large 
crowd at the Eailway Station to accord him a public reception. On stepinng 
out of the slation Shii Jamnalal -was driven in a car to Sawai Madhopur and 
informed that he would be released if he left the Jaipur teiiitoiy. On his declining 
to do so he was taken to Muttra and released there. 

A few days later he attempted le-entry into the Jaipur State. What followed 
is desciibed in the following press statement issued by Gandhiji: 

“The following telephone report has been received about Seth Jamnalalji, who, 
when he was ariested for the second time, was accompanied by^ his son, secrelaiy 
and servant. Seth Jamnalalji was detainea at Ajmer road station, 50 miles from 
Jaipur and was kept in the dak bungalow there. Mr. Young went to Sethji in 
peisoii and asked him to enter his ear* Sethji declined, saying. ‘‘You wish to put 
me outside the bolder of Jaipur State. I wish to enter Jaipur. I will not accom- 
pany you,” Mr. Young theieupon said, ‘‘We are taking you to Jaipur.” “Come with 
us.” Sethji replied, “I cannot rely yon on your word.” Mr. Young then said, “I have 
oideis. You will have to come with us.” 

“Sethji asked to be shown the ordei but it appears that there was no order in 
Mr. Young^s possession. At length Mr. Young again told Sethji that he would be 
taken to Jaipur. “If we do not take you there you can have it printed in the 
newspaper that after promising to take you to Jaipur we took you elsewhere,” 
Sethji was not inclined to believe anything that was said to him. He said, “I 
will not accompany you willingly. You can take me by force if you so desire.” 
This convex satioii took nearly an hour. 

‘Til the end five men forcibly put vSethji in a car and took him away. In 
this process of using force Sethji was injuied on his left check below the eye. 
He was taken to Alwar State. Sethji heie said, “You cannot act like this. You 
are not at libeity to deposit me m anothei State. If you do so I will run a case 
against you.” On this Mr. Young brought Sethji back again to Jaipur State. But 
we do not know his piesent wheieabouts, 

“The only leniark I have to oiler is that this is baibaroiis behaviour. Sacred- 
ness of person, legal procedure and liberty are thiown to the winds. That a British 
Inspector Geneial of Police should lesoit to deception and then to peisonal injury 
to one who was his prisoner is what I call oiganised goondaism. But I know 
that nothing will break JamnalaPs spirit. He will enter Jaipui either as a freeman 
or a prisoner.” 

Emaucipatioii of 'Halis* 

Bardoloi celebrated the Independence Day in a novel &d striking manner 
India has not achieved emancipation yet but Bardoloi liad a foretaste of it on 
Januiy 26th. About twenty thousand people called Dublas or Halis who 
led lives of semi-seridom were, with the free and joyous consent of their 
erstwile masters, freed fiom a galling yoke and restored to man’s estate. The 
emancipation, however, was no sudden occuirence, a spontaneous and unpremeditated 
act of generosity on the part of the masters. It was the outcome of a slow, silent 
agitation going on for well over a decade. The literal meaning of Dublas is ‘weak 
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He borrows money and being xinable to pay back, be woiks as bis master’s peima- 
nent agricnltiiial labouicr foi bis whole life. He is fiee to woik elscwlieie xvben 
theie IS no woik. He is trea^-cd with some consideration by his master and Ms 
bare minimum needs piovitleil foi. The yoke however is still theie. Eecently there 
haxe been attempts h\ imliMdual Hublas lo escape flora the thraldom by iiinning 
away, Theie is "economic leasoii behind this attempt to escape. The pi ice of labour 
has lisen considerably and tlie Hah cannot beiietit by it by icmaining a Hali, 
The master too on the othci hand was finding Hall labour uneconomic. But the 
social picstigc that the liO'^session of a fouple of Halis gave to the master more than 
countei-balanccd the c. ononiic loss. There x\as in this state of atfairs material 
enough for clnshcs, stiife and ill-will. But the educative piopagnnda earned on by 
‘GaiKlliiwalas’ foi o’.ei a decade thiongh night schools, spinning Vhecl and other such 
activities inepaied botlp the oppiessor and the oppressed tor a hew, saner and iuster 
Older In August 193S Shii Vallabhbhai addressed a Conteience of the landed classes 
and appealed to them to end the seifdom of the Diiblas. A leprcsentative Committee 
with IS agiicultiiiists and four ^voikers was appointed, JN early 140 villages were 
repiesented and the Committee submitted an unanimous lepoit making the tollowing 
among other recommendations: 

(1) Every Hali to be emancipated in the sense that from 26th January 1939 
he earns a wage of 0-1-6 (for males) and 0-3-0 (for females) ; (2) every Hali 
who has woiked on his master’s faim for twelve years or moie is automatically 
free from all Ms debts to him; (3) such Hali as may have woiked for less than 
twelve years to have credited to their account a twelfth of the debt for every year 
that they have woiked; (4) an anna per day to be deducted from Ms wage until 
the debt is repaid, nothing to be deducted from a woman’s wage; (5) eveiyone to 
be declaied fiee from debt on expiry of 12 yeais, whether the debt be paid or not; 
(6) evei 7 debt to expiic with the debtoi’s life; (7) a Dnbla may engage himself 
on an annual wage ot Es. 80, and Es 15 may be deducted fiom his wage for rej'^ay- 
ment of a debt due if any; (8) village panchs to be appointed to settle all questions 
regarding debts. 

A joint meeting of Dublas and the landed classes -was held in Baidoli on the 
26th of January for the acceptance of these resolutions. The lesolutions were carried 
unanimously. The meeting was addicssd by Gandhpi and Shii Vallabhbhai Patel 
xvho explained the implications of the lesolutions solemnly taken. *‘The meaning of 
emancipation”, said Gandhiji, “is that the Halpaii is fiee to choose his own field of 
labour. You have entered into a sacied pact which should make youi relations 
with the landowner sueeter than bcfoie. You need not have the foim on w^hich you 
w^orked and the loimer for xvhom you woiked. Only you will woik volnntaiily and 
cheerfully and he will work alongside of you. That you will be called Halpatis 
does not mean that the owner of the land will give up the Hal (plough). The 
rates you have fixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay 0-4-6 wiien 
there aie a bumper crop and soaring prices. The spiiit of the resolution means that 
you will give them a much Mgher wage. 

“What you have done today you ought to have done in 1921. But better late 
than never, and I am happy that you have at last done what ought to have been 
done. But this wage will not emancipate you really. Agricultuie by itself cannot 
support you all. That is why I have placed the spinning wheel before the country 
and am never tired of singing its praises. My faith in it grows with the years, 
and I may tell you that if you will take up the spinning wheel in right earnest you 
will never repent.” 

Thus was ended the age-long slavery of the Dublas without any violent fight, 
without generating any hatred or ill-will. This is how consti active w^ork and living 
sympathy work. 


The Presidential Election Controversy 

In this connection it would be interesting to give a detailed account of the 
controversy held over the presidential election 

On the 17th. of January Dr. Fattabki Sitaramaya wrote to the press from 
Bombay : ‘‘It is news to me that I have been nominated as a candidate for the 
Presidentship of the Indian National Congress.... I beg leave to withdraw from 
the contest.” The press message containing the above statement was however 
subsequently cancelled. On the 20th. of January Maidana^ Abul Kalam Azad 
issued a statement from Bombay in the course of which he said that he was 
40 
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in forming the Congress Secretary that he was withdrawing his name. ‘‘I am 
unable,” said Maulana Azad, “to endure the additional strain of the woik and 
ies})onsibility of the Congiess Picsidentship. And he concluded his statement 
with a recommendation for Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya. Dr. Sitaramaya “was about 
to withcliaw his candidature under the impression that I would not withdraw my 
name : but I am glad to say that I have prevailed upon him not to do so.” So 
the position was that the doctor to whom it was news that he had been nominated 
as a candidate for the Presidentship and who begged leave to withdraw from the 
contest was prevailed upon not to withdraw. 

The issue in the Presidential contest was the attitude towards the Federal 
scheme, Srijut Bose believed in the complete independence for India. For the 
last few months he had been diligently urging upon his countrymen to declaie 
that a compromise over the Federal scheme would be suicidal folly. It would 
mean the end of the idea of independence. The following is the text of the statement 
issued by Bj. Suhhas Bose on the 21st January’ 

Sj. Subhas Bose’s Statement 

“In view of the situation created by the witlidrawal of Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad and after reading the statement that he has issued, it is impeiative for me 
to say something on the subject of the impending Presidential election. In 
discussing this question all sense of false modesty will have to be put aside, 
for the issue is not a personal one. The progressive sharpening of the anti- 
Impciialist struggle in India has given birth to ne^v ideas, ideologies, problems 
and programmes' "People are consequently veering round to the opinion that, as 
in other fiee countries, the Presidential election in India should be fought on the 
basis of definite problems and programmes so that the contest ^ may help the 
clarification of issues and give a clear indication of the working of the public 
mmd.... An election contest in these circumstances may not be an undesirable 
thing. Up till now I have not received any suggestion or advice from a single 
delegate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On the contrary, I have been 
nominated as a candidate from several provinces without my knowledge or consent 
and I have been receiving pressing requests from socialists as well as non-socialists 
in different parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there seems to be a general feeling that I should be allowed to serve in office for 
another term. It is possible that this impression of mine is not correct and that 
my re-election is not desired by the majority of the delegates. But this could be 
verified only w'hen voting takes place on the 29th. January and not earlier. 

“As a worker my position is perfectly clear. It is not for me to say in what 
capacity I should serve. That is a matter to be decided by my countrymen and 
in this particular case by my fellow delegates. But I have no right to decline to 
seiTe if and when I am ordered to a particular place. As matter of fact, I shall 
be falling in my duty if I shirk any responsibility which may be cast on me. In 
view of the increasing international tension and the prospective fight over Federa- 
tion, the new year will be a momentous one in our national history. Owing to 
this and other reasons, if my services in office are demanded by the majority of 
the delegates with what justification can I withdraw from the contest when the 
issue involved is not a personal one at all. If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad, the majority of the delegates vote 
against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their verdict and shall continue to 
serve the Congress and the country as an ordinary soldier. In view of all these 
considerations 1 am constrained to feel that I have no right to retire from the 
contest. I am therefore placing myself unreservedly in the hands of my fellow 
delegates and I shall abide by their decisions.” 

W. C. Members’ Statement 

In reply to this the following statement was issued by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Jayaramdas Doulatram, Mr. /. R. Kripalani 
Mr. Sankar Rao Dpo and Mr. Bhulabhai Desat, members of the Congress Working 
Committee on the 24th. January. ^ 

“We have read Subhas Babu’s statement with the care it deserves. So far 
as we know, hitherto Presidential elections have been unanimous. Subhas Babu 
has set up a new precedent, which he had a perfect right to do. The wisdom of 
the course adopted by Mm can be known only by experience. We have grave 
doubts about it. We would have waited for a greater consolidation of the Confess 
ranks, greater toleration and greater respect for one another’s opinions before 
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making the Congress Presidential election a matter of contest. We would have gladly 
refrained from saying anything upon the statement, But we feel that we would 
be neglecting our clear duty when we hold strong views about the forthcoming 
election. It was a matter of deep soriow to us that the Maulana Sahib felt called 
upon to withdraw from the contest. But when he had finally decided to withdraw, 
he had adcooated Dr. Pattabhi's election in consultation with some of us. This 
decision was taken with much delibeiation. We feel that it is a sound policy 
to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the same Piesident except under veiy 
exceptional^ circumstances. 

‘"In his statement Subkas Babu has mentioned his opposition to Federation. 
This is shared by all membeis of the Woiking Committee. It is the Congress 
policy. He has also mentioned ideologies, policies and piogrammcs. All this, 
we ieel, is not lelevant to the consideiation of the choice ot Congress Piesidcnt. 
The Congress policy and programmes are not detei mined by its successive 
Presidents. If it weie so, the Constitution would not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and programmes of the Congress, when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself, are determined by the Working Committee. The position of the 
Pi*esident is that of a chairman. More than this, the President lepresents and 
symbolises, as under a constitutional monarchy, the unity and soliclaiity of the 
Nation, This position, therefore, has lightly been considered as one of very gieat 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many of its 
illustiious sons as would be possible by annual elections. 

“The election, as befits the dignity of this high office, has always been 
unanimous. Any controveisy over the election, even on the scoie of policies and 
programmes, is therefore, to be deprecated. We believe that Dr. Bat tab hi is quite 
fitted for the post of the Pi-esident of the Congress. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Woiking Committee and he has a long and unbioken record of 
public service to his credit. We, therefore, commend his name to the Congress 
delegates for election. We would also ask his colleagues to urge on Subhas Babu 
to reconsider his decision and allow Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya's election to be 
unanimous”. 

Mr. Bose’s Counter-statement 

In reply, Mr. Bose issued the following statement on the same day : — 

“It is an extiemely painful task for me to engage in a public controversy 
with some of my distinguished colleagues on the Woiking Committee but, as 
matters stand, I have no option in the matter. The fiist statement which is issued 
on the 21st instant -was my enforced leaction to the statement of Maulana Abiil 
Kalam Azad Bahib and what I am saying now is my enforced leply to the 
challenging statement of Saidar Patel and other leaders. The responsibility for 
starting this public controveisy does not rest with me, but with my distinguished 
colleagues. In an election contest between two membeis of the Working Committee, 
one would not expect the other membeis to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fail. Sardar Patel and other leaders have 
issued the statement as membeis of the All -India Congress Working Committee 
and not as individual Congressmen. I ask if this is fair either, when the Woiking 
Committee never discussed this question. 

“In the statement we are" told for the first time that the decision to advocate 
Dr. Pattabhi’s election was taken with much deliberation. Neither I, nor some of 
my colleagues on the Woiking Committee, had any knowledge or idea of either 
the deliberation or the decision. I wish the signatories had issued the statement 
not as members of the Working Committee, but as individual Congressmen. 

“If the Presidential election is to be an election woith the name, there should 
be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. But does not a statement of this 
sort tantamount to moral coercion? If the Piesident is to be elected by the 
delegates and not be nominated by influential membeis of the Working Committee, 
will Saidar Patel and other leaders withdraw their whip and leave it to the 
delegates to vote as they like? If the delegates are given the freedom to vote as 
they like, there would not be the slightest doubt as to the issue of the election 
contest. Othei'wise, why not end the elective system and have the Piesident 
nominated by the Woiking Committee? 

“It is news to me that theie is a rule that the same person should not be 
re-elected President except under exceptional circumstances. If one traces the 
history of the Congress one will find that in several cases the same person has 
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been elected more than once. I am also surprised at the rcmaik that Presidential 
elections have hitherto been unanimous. I remember to have voted for one candidate 
in preference to another on several occasions. It is only in recent years that the 
election has been unanimous. 

“Since the adoption of the new constitution of the Congress in 1934, the 
Working Committee is being nominated, thcoietically at least, by the President. 
Since that year the position of the Congress President has been raised to a higher 
level. It is, therefore, iiatuial that new conventions should now grow up around 
the Congress President and his election. The position of the President to-day is no 
longer analogous to that of the chairman of a meeting. The Piesident is like the 
Prime Minister or the President of the United States of America who nominates 
his own Cabinet. It is altogether wrong to liken the Congress President to a 
constitutional monarch. 

“I may add that questions of policy and programme are not irrelevant and 
they would have been raised long ago in connection with the election of the 
Congress Piesident had it not been for the fact that after the Congicss of 1934, a 
Leftist has been elected President every time with tlie support of both the Eight 
and Left wings. The departure fioni this practice this year and the attempt to 
set up a Eightist candidate for the office of President is not without significance. 
It is wudely believed that there is a prospect of a compromise^ on the Pedeial 
Scheme between the Eight wung of the Congress and the British Government 
during the coming year. Consequently the Eight wing^ do not want a Leftist 
Presiclent w^ho may be a thoin in the way of a compioraise and may put obstacles 
in the path of negotiations. One has only to move about among the public and 
enter into a discussion with them in order to realise how wudespiead this belief is. 
It IS imperative, in the circumstances, to have a President who will be an anti- 
Federationist to the core of his heart. 

“It is really a regret that my name has been proposed as a candidate for 
Presidentship. I had suggested to numerous friends that a new candidate from the 
Left should be put up this year, but unfortunately that could not be done and my 
name was proposed from several provinces. Even at this late hour I am prepared 
to withdraw from the contest if a genuine anti-hcderationtst, like Acharya Narendra 
Deo for instance, be accepted as the President for the coming year. 

“I feel strongly that we should have, duiing this momentous year, a genuine 
anti-Federationist in the presidential chair. If the Eight Wing leally want national 
unity and solidarity, they would be well-advised to accept a Leftist as President. 
They have created consideiable misapprehension by their insistence on a Eightist 
candidate at any cost and by the unseemly manner in which they have set up 
such a candidate who was retiring and who had been surprised that his name 
had been suggested for the Presidentship. 

^ ’Tn the exceptional circumstances which prevail just at this moment in 
our country, the Presidential election is part of our fight against the Fedeial 
Scheme and as such we cannot affoid to be indifFeient to it. The real issue 
before the country is the Federal Scheme. All those w’ho believe in fighting 
.Federation and in maintaining our national solidaiity in this crisis should 
not endeavour to split the Congress by insisting on a candidate who w^as 
voluntarlily retiring. The Piesideniial election is w^holly an affair of the delegates 
and shonld be left to them. Let the Eight Wing, who are in a decided majority in 
the Congress, make a gesture to the Left Wing by accepting a Leftist candidate even 
at this late hour. I hope that my appeal will not be in vain.” 

With reference to the statement issued by Sardar Patel and others, to which 
Mr. Bose refeis above, the Associated Press stated that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was also 
one of the signatories to it. The A. P. I. fuither stated that the last sentence in the 
leaders^ statement should read as follows (and not as wired out earlier) : “We would 
also, as his colleagues, urge on Subhas Babu to icconsider his decision and allow 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya^s election to be unanimous”. 

The controversy over the election of the Congress President, which developed 
as a result of the statements from Mr. Subhas Bose and seven members of the 
Congress^ Working Committee and the former’s rejoinder to the latter, was regretted 
in Eightist Congress circles. Mr, Bose’s allegation that the Eight Wing was going to 
compromise on the question of Federation was resented by orthodox Con- 
gressmen. They stated that the charge was unfounded and several of them wired to the 
Congress President challenging his statement and inviting him to produce evidence 
to substantiate the charges. One or two membeis of the Working Committee totally 
denied Mr. Bose’s accusation. 
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Sardar PateFs Statement 

Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel made the following statement on the 25th. January 
in leply to the statement fiom Mr. Subhas Chanclia Bose : 

“Subhas Babii’s is an amazing statement. Heie aie the facts : In^ almost 
every case since 1920 some raembcis of the Woiking Committee have held infoimal 
consultation. When Gandhiji was in the Woiking Committee, he used to give a 
lead by recommending foi election the name foi the Piesidenlial chair, but after 
ins withdrawal fiom the Congiess he has ceased to issue such statements. Neveithe- 
less, members indiMdually and collectively have consulted him about the choice. 
This year, too, I have had consultations v/ith seveia] niembeis. Eveiyone of us had 
felt that the Maulana Saheb was the only possible choice. But he could not be 
persuaded. In Baidoli, duiing the week when the Woiking Committee was in session, 
Gandhiji appealed to the Maulana to allow himself to be nominated. But he was 
adamant. Un Sunday, January 15, however, he came to Gandhiji eaily iu the 
morning and told him that it went against his giain to resist him and to our great 
relief, he decided to stand for election. We knew at that time that Dr. Pattabhi 
had been nominated by some Andhia fiiends, and we knew too that Bubhas Babu 
was nominated. We felt sure that both would withdiaw from the contest and that 
the Maulana Saheb would be unanimously elected. 

‘‘At an informal consultation at Bardoli at one stage or the other of w^hich 
Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Sjt. Jawabailal Nehru, Babu Eaiendra Prasad, Sjt. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Acharya Kripalani, Mahatma Gandhi and myself were present not 
by design but by accident, it was agreed that if per chance the Maulana remained 
adamant in his resistence, according to the Constitution, Dr. Pattabhi was the only 
choice left, since we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect 
Subhas Babu. In our minds there was never any question of Leftist or Eightist. 

‘‘Let it be noted that Subhas Babu knows that the procedure adopted for his 
own election last year was precisely the same as that which is being adopted now. 
Only at that time we had no difficulty m persuading other candidates to withdraw. 

“To resume the thread, though Maulana Saheb had consented, on reaching 
Bombay his mind again became disturbed and as he thought he could not shoulder 
the burden of the high office, he rushed back to Gandhiji to ask him to relieve him. 
Gandhiji did not feel like piessing the Maulana any fuither. What happened after, 
the country knows. It pains me to find that Subhas Babu imputes motives to the 
signatoiies and the majority of the Woiking Committee. I can only say that I know 
of no member who wants the Fedeiation of the Government of India Act. 
And after ail, no single mcmbei, not even the Piesident for the time being of the 
Congress, can de- dde on such big issues. It is the Congress alone that can decide 
and, therefore, the Woiking Committee collectively, wfficn the Congress is not in 
session. And even the Woiking Committee has no power to depait from the letter or 
spiiit of the declared policy of the Congress. I wholly dissent fiom the view that 
the President of the Congiess has any poweis of initiating policies save by consent 
of the Working Committee. More than once the Woiking Committee has asseited 
itself in the teeth of opposition of Presidents, who, be it said to their 
credit, have always bowed, to the will of the Working Committee. All colleagues 
not being in Bardoli and the time being shoit, I have taken the liberty of 
answering Subhas Babu’s statement without reteicnce to my colleagues, who are 
free to give their own opinion* 

“For me, as for those with whom I have been able to discuss the question, the 
matter is not one of peisons and piinciples, nor of Leftists and Eightists. The sole 
consideration is what is in the best interest of the country. Those who have spoken 
had, in my opinion, a pcifect right to guide the delegates. I receive almost daily 
wires or letters from delegates for guidance and I expect other colleagues too must 
be receiving them. In the circumstances, the light becomes also a cFuty. But the 
guidance having been given, it is solely for the delegates to exercise their votes iu 
the manner they think best,” 


Mr. Sarat Bose’s Statement 

In a statement issued on the 25th, Januaiy on the subject of the Presidential 
election, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ member, Congiess Woiking Committee, said ; 

“The statement which seven of my colleagues on the Working Committee 
have issued on the subject of the election of the President of the Indian National 
Congress compels me to break my reticence. As that statement has been given the 
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widest publicity, I feel it is my duty as a member of tbe Working Committee to 
give clear expression to the view I hold and not to allow any sense of delicacy to 
stand in my way. I had no intimation until yesterday (January 24) morning 
that any of my colleagues propose to issue such a statement. My first reaction to 
such an intimation was that no member of the Working Committee should take 
sides in a contest between colleagues. I felt also that statements by members of the 
Working Committee on that subject would accentuate differences between the two 
Wings of the Congress. I entirely agree with Sardar Patel and the other signatories 
to that statement that greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
and greater respect for one another’s opinions are necessary. And it is because I 
feel that that statement offends against what they themselves have said about the 
necessity for greater consolidation of Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions that I consider it extremely unfortunate. 

‘‘Election to the Presidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be decided 
by delegates drawn from all over India and I feel more than ever convinced that 
nothing should be said or done by members of the Working Committee which might 
interfere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their choice 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some members of the Working Committee deli- 
berate in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations with a specific recom- 
mendation in favour of a particular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that such a recommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind members of the 
Working Committee owe to themselves and to the public not to be parties to any- 
thing which might smack even remotely of an authoritarian edict. I would conclude 
this statement by releasing to the press copies of the telegrams which have passed 
between Sardar Patel and myself on the subject.” 

Sardar-Sarat Bose Correspondence. 

The following telegrams were exchanged between Mr. 8arat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel : 

Telegram from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (dated Jan. 
23) : “Feel Subhas Babu’s statement on Presidential election needs counter-state- 
ment from members of Working Committee, who feel re-election this year unneces- 
sary. Brief statement ready. It says re-election shall be only on exceptional cir- 
cumstances. No such at present for re-election of Subhas Babu. It rebuts Subhas 
Babu’s contention about Federation, etc. and says programmes and policies are fixed 
not by President but by Congress or Working Committee. Counter-statement 
commends Dr. Pattabhi for election and appeals to Subhas Babu not to divide 
Congressmen on Presidential election. Vallabhbhai”. 

In reply to the above, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel on Jan. 
24 * “Eeceived telegram this morning. Bead Maulana’s and Subhas’s statements 
during journey to Sylhet. In my view setting up of Dr. Pattabhi after Maulana’s 
withdrawal undesirable. Coming year more critical and exceptional from every 
viewpoint than 1937. Strongly feel no member of the Working Committee should 
take sides in contest between colleagues. Your proposed statement would 
accentuate dissensions between Eight and Left Wings, which should be avoided. Dr. 
Pattabhi will not inspire counti^’s confidence m coming fight. Please do 
not divide Congress. Sarat Bose”. 

The same day, the Sardai wired back to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose as follows : 
“Appreciate your telegram Nothing but sense of duty compels issue of statement. 
Difference is not between persons but principles. If contest is inevitable, it will 
take place without bitterness and imputation of motives. Ee-election is held to be 
harmful to country’s cause. Vallabhbhai”. 

On January 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel : “Eeceived 
telegram last night. Morning papers published statement by you and six members 
of Working Committee. Propose releasing to Press this evening copies of telegrams 
between us. Trust no objection. Sarat Bose”. 

Bardar Patel replied : “Certainly no objection to publication. Vallabhbhai.” 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s Statement 

On the 26th. January, the Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
issued another statement in reply to the statements made by Dr. Pattabhi 
Bitaramayya and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Mr. Bose said : 
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‘^Once again I am forced into a public controversy by the ‘statements 
of Dr. Pattabiii and Saidar Patel. The foimer says that there has been 
a unanimous desiie among the peojde of South India in general and of Andhra in 
paiticulai that the next President should be an Andhiaite. It is difficult to believe 
that Congiessmen in any part of India think in teims of pioMncialism. Moi cover 
I have befoie me at the piesent moment telegiams fiom Andhia Desa, voluntarily 
assuiing me of siippoit. And so far as Tamil Nadu is concerned, fiiends theie are 
among "those who aie most insistent that I should not withdiavv from the contest. 

^Sardai’ PoteVs statement contains a lather damaging confession. He says that 
some mcmbeis of the Woikmg Committee held an impoitant consultation among 
themselves and came to a ceitain decision. Is it not surpiising that neither the 
Piesident noi the other membeis of the Woiking Committee knew anything of this ? 
It is clear that he wants a Piesident, who wnll be a meie figuiehead and a tool in 
the hands of other membeis of the Woikmg Committee. The above confession also 
confiims the geneial impression that the Woikmg Committee is really controlled 
by a group within it and that the other members aie theie on sulFeiance. 

“Though the Congiess resolution on Federation is one of uncompromising 
hostility, the fact remains that some influential Congiess leadcis have been advocating 
the conditional acceptance of the Fedeiation Scheme in private and in public. Up 
till now, theie has not been the slightest desiie on the part of the Rightist leaders 
to condemn such activities. It is no use shutting one’s eyes to the leality of the 
situation. Can anybody challenge the fact that the belief is widely held that duiing 
the coming year, a compiomise will be effected between the British Government and 
the Right wing of the Congress ? This impiessioii may be entiiely erroneous, but 
it is theie all the same and nobody can deny its existence. 

“Not only that. It is also generally believed that the prospective list of 
Ministers for the Fedeiation Cabinet has been alieady diawn up. In the circum- 
stances, it is but natuial that the Left or Radical bloc in the Congiess should feel 
so stiongly ou the question of the Federation Scheme and should desire to have 
a genuine anti-Fedeiationist in the Piesidential chair. The determination of the 
Congiess High Command to have a Rightist in the Chair at any cost has only 
served to make the Radical elements feel more suspicious. 

“The whole tiouble has aiisen because of the attitude of the Right wing to- 
wards the Piesidential election. Even at this long hour, if they accept an anti- 
Federationist President, they can end this contioveisy at once and thereby avert 
dissensions within the Congress. 

“Speaking for myself I have, already announced in public that the leal issue 
is that of Federation. If a genuine anti- Federationist is accepted as the Piesident, 
I shall gladly retire in his favour. This offer, publicly announced, will stand 
till the eve of the election.” 


Mr. Bose Re-elected President 

On the 29th. January Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President 
of the Indian National Congress by a majoiity of 203 votes. The final figures 
were : Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 1,580. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, 1,377. 

The following gives the voting figures Province by Piovince 


Tamil Nadu 
Orissa (Utkal) 
Burma 
Gujarat 
Punjab 

Berar (Vidarbha) 
Kerala 
Bengal 
Andhra 

United Provinces 

Delhi 

Bihar 

Maharastra 

Assam 

Ajmer Merwara 

Mahakoshal 

Karnatak 


Dr. Pattabhi 
102 
99 
6 

100 

86 

21 

18 

79 

181 

185 

5 
197 

86 

22 

6 
68 
41 


Mr. Subhas Bose 
110 
44 
8 
5 

182 

11 

80 

404 

28 

269 

10 

70 

77 

34 

20 

67 

106 
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[ wardha— 

Sind 21 13 

Nagpur 17 12 

Bombay City 14 12 

The Mahatma on Bose’s Re-election 

On the Sls^-. January Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on the 
election of Mr. Subhas Bose to the Picsidentship of the Congress 

Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory over his opponent, Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that, from the veiy beginning, I was decidedly 
against his le-election for reasons into which I need not go. I do not subscribe 
to his facts or the arguments in his manifestoes. I think that his refeiences to 
his colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of his 
victory. And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi not to withdiaw 
his name as a candidate when the Maulana Saheb withdiew, the defeat is moie 
mine than his. And I am nothing if I do not lepiesent definite pimciples 
and policy. Theiefoie, it is plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
the principles aud policy for which I stand. I rejoice in this defeat. 

‘^It gives me an opportunity of putting into practice, what I preached in 
my article on the w'alk-out of a minoiity at the last A. I. C. 0. meeting iu 
Delhi. Subhas Babu, instead of being President on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Rightists, is now President elected in a contested election, Q'his enables 
him to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and enforce his programme without let or 
hindrance. 

“There is one thing common between the majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal purity of the Congress organisation. My writing in the 
Harijan have shown that the Congress is last becoming a corrupt oiganisation, in 
the sense that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. I have 
been suggesting for the past many months the overhauling of these registers. I 
have no doubt that many of the delegates who have been elected on the strength of 
these bogus voters would be unseated on scrutiny. But I suggest no such drastic 
step. It will be enough if the registers are purged of all bogus voters and are 
made fool-proof for the future. 

“The minoiity has no cause for being disheartened. If they believe in the cur- 
rent programme ot the Congress, they will find that it can be worked, whether they 
are in a mmoiity or a majority, and even whether they are in the Congress or out- 
side it. The only thing that may possibly be affected by the changes is the parlia- 
mentary programme. 

“The Ministers have been chosen and the programme sh^ed by the erstwhile 
majority. But parliamentary work is but a minor item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all to live from day to day. It matters little to them whe- 
ther they are recalled on an issue in which they are in agreement with the Congress 
policy, or whether they resign because they are in disagreement with the Congress. 

“After all, Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered for 
it. In his opinion, his is the most forward and boldest policy and programme. 
The minoiity can only wish it all success. If they cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they will add strength to the majority. 
The minority may not obstruct on any account. They must abstain, when they 
cannot co-operate. I must remind all Congressmen that those who being Congress- 
minded, remain outside it by design, represent it most, Those, therefoie, who feel 
uncomfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will 
but with the deliberate purpose of rendering more effective service.” * 

What followed next is given in the words of Sp Subhas Bose in the course of 
his Presidential Address 

The election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in 

the resignation of twelve out of fifteen members of the Working Committee headed 
by Sardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr, Eajendra Prasad, Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to be- 
lieve that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events at 
Eajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of fast unto death. And then 
the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man ” 



The Indian National Congress 

52nd. Session — Tripuri — 10th. March to 12th. March 1939 

Two hundred thousand persons attended the fifty-second session of the Indian 
National Consiess which opened at 6-30 p.m. on the 10th. March 1939 in the vast 
amphitheatre .in Vishnudatt Nagar, Tiipuii in the Central Piovinces. 

The wooded hill-side, rising behind the leadeis^ dais, was mottled with thou- 
sands of men and women who had gathered there to watch the Congress session. 
The gentle slope from the hill towards the river Nerbudda made it an ideal site for 
a political congregation. A colossal statue of “The Awakened Peasant,” carrying on 
his shoulders a plough, was erected on one side of the rostium facing the audience. 
On the light was the leadeis’ dais, standing twenty feet above the giound level. On 
the dais were sealed the leadeis who had resigned from the Working Committee and 
other piomment Congiessmen. 

The gathering cheered w^armly as Pandit Nehru escorted the members of the 
Egyptian Delegation to the dais, and seated them by the side of Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Maulayia Ahul Kalam Azad. 

The vast area of the amphitheatre was divided into different enclosuies, with 
men and women volunteers standing guaid. The two gates opening into the Amphi- 
theatre were tastefully decorated and stood out prominently against the background 
of the green hills beyond. 

When Seth Govtndas announced that the “Bande Mataram” would be sung, the 
audience, numbeiing over two lakhs, stood up in pin-drop silence. Even the people 
perched on the jutting rocks did so, as the strains of the “Bande Mataram”, sung in 
chorus by sis young girls, rose up. 

After Seth Govmdas had read his welcome addiess, he announced that, owing to 
illness, the President was not able to attend the opening session. He also announced 
that, in the absence of the President, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, the seniormost 
ex-President of the Congress, would take chair. 

Maulana Azad said that Mr. Bose’s condition before he left Calcutta was not 
such as could have enabled him to undertake the journey, but he came to Tnpuii 
against the doctors’ advice. They had all hoped that his condition would improve 
sufficiently to enable him to attend the open session, but it was not the case. Mr. 
Bose's doctois had advised him against attending the sesion to-day. To their 
regret, theiefoie, they had to conduct the proceedings without the President. 
Maulana Azad then called upon Acharya Narendra Deo to lead the Hindustani 
version of the Presidential Address. The English address was read out by Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Egyptian Delegation Welcomed 

Pandit Jawaharlal was greeted -with prolonged cheers when he rose up to thank 
the Egyptian delegation. The Pandit said that the delegation was there to-day 
to fulfil a long-standing promise. They had brought a message of hope to the people of 
India, ‘T hope,” Pandit Nehru said, “we will be able to send through the delegates 
a similar message to Egypt. The Egyptian struggle is part of our own struggle, as 
they are fighting the same enemy as ourselves, namely, British Imperialism. It is 
true that conditions in India are different, but yet we can benefit from each other's 
experiences. Therefore, it is a peculiar pleasure for us to meet them here to-night. 
But our great regret is that their great leader, Nahas Pasha, was unable to accompany 
the delegation. When I was in Egypt he had expressed his eagerness to visit India, 
and I have no doubt that, when he is in a position to do so, he will visit India”. 

Delegation Leader's Reply 

Mahmood Bey, Leader of the Delegation, emphasised in the course of reply, 
the need for unity, and said that Egypt became victorious because of unity and, 
theiefore, suggested that India should also adopt measures for such unity. 

‘Tt was the ardent desire of our Leader and President of the Wafdist Party, 
Mohammad Nahas Pasha to attend this session of your National Congress, but impoi- 
tant political circumstances and constitutional issues unfortunately prevented our leader 
from attending the Congress in person. With immense pleasure, I apd my collea- 
gues are in your midst. The noble mission of attending your Congress will only 

41 
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be eclualled by the gieat honour of bringing to the people of India, on behalf of the 
people of Egypt, most cordial and fiateinal greetings and best wishes for this 
gloiious countiy. (Loud cheers and applause). 

•‘Ladies and gentlemen, the visit we pay you, in response to your kind in- 
vitation, evokes in our hearts the deepest feelings, and brings back to our minds 
numerous characteristics common to our two countries, and the different aspects 
that link us together. Is it not a fact that religions and philosophies sprang fiom 
the East and combine us together ? The East has been the birth-place of religions 
which preach co-operation and peace, religions that set the ideals for a powerful 
life among all people and seek the welfare and happiness of all. 

It was therefore no wonder, he continued, that the feelings of the people in 
both countries were similar, and it was no wonder that there was resemblance in 
leadership and movements and in the methods of stiuggle between the two coun- 
tries. **It was in the year 1918”, he continued, ‘‘that bur leader Zaghlul Pasha 
shook imperialism in Egypt and at about the same time, the far-sighted leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi began to bieak the chains of imperialism in India. These 
leaders and their colleagues, with great patience and pcisistance, have fought for the 
past so many years. Zauhliil Pasha fell in the battle-licld, an old and sick man 
who had withstood haiJships. Indeed he 'was a biave commaiidei. Nairas Pasha, 
our present leader, carried aloft the banner of Zaghliil. Detention, exile, persecution 
and threats have never deterred him from his objective, and he finally succeeded. 
His fai sighted leadership has led Eg>pt from victory to victory, winning for her the 
Treaty of Independence and Alliance signed in August 1936, and the Treaty 
Abolishmg Capitulations signed in Montreal rn May 1930. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, the decisrve eleinent in the success of Egypt was 
unity. No people fightrng for therr Irberty can aftbrd to be disunited. We were a 
nation of Muslrms and Christians, but Zaghlul forged us into a nation of Egyptians. 
(Loud cheers and applause.) It is orm unity and leadership that seciiiea for us 
independence and liberty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, I hope, will inaugurate a new era in 
the relations of Egypt and India, and as Mahatma Gandhi has sard in his telegram, 
the "visit will afford an insoluble bond between India and Egypt. Nothing will be 
more welcome to the Egyptian nation and to our Leader, Nahas Pasha, than to 
receive a Delegation of the Congress to the Wafd Congress -which will meet in 
April next. I hope that this exchange of visits will inaugurate a new era in the 
rdations between the nations of the East. 

“Before concluding, I would like to express our great admiration at the sight 
of such huge multitudes of people coming from all parts of your immense countiy 
and representing hundreds of millions of different religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great cause of India and our hope that just like in Egypt, 
where Arabs and Christians merged together and fought against Imperialism, in 
India also the people will merge together and fight for independence,” 

The Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address delivered by Si. Seth 
Govtndas, the Chairman of the Eeception Committee 

It was during the Nagpnr Congress in 1920 that the Congress Provinces were 
constituted on a linguistic Basis. A separate province was formed out of the Hindu- 
stani-speaking districts and named Hindustani 0. P. Its ancient name ‘MahakoshaP 
was revived during the Satyagraha movement of 1930, and subsequently it was 
approved by the Congress. In its loyalty to the Congress, Mahakoshal claims a 
foremost place. Its political history of Are last 18 years can well justify this claim 
The people of this province gave a ready response to the Non-Co-opeiation and the 
Civil Disobedience movements. The Flag Satyagraha which ultimately succeeded 
in Nagpur was started at Jubbulpore. The Forest Satyagraha was started at the 
instance of our province. 

Even in the parliamentary sphere it has no mean achievement to its credit 
During the 1923 election, the Swaraj party secured majorities only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. The Bengal majority broke down after some time, but in our 
province, no Ministry could be formed for full three years. In the election of 1926 
while the other districts of C. P. and Berar were carried away by the wave of 
Eesponsivism, Mahakoshal still kept the Congress Flag flying high. The lavish 
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praises bestowed upon Mabakoshal by tbe late Pandit Motilal Nehru after the 
elections will, foi ever, lemain a matter of pnde to us. If one analyses the election 
results of 19J7 and takes the figuies of Mahakoshal sepaiately fiom those of other 
parts of C. P. and Beiar, one will find that Mohakoshal leads all other provinces. 

There is only one reason for our success. The people of this province have 
never given even a moment’s thought to any organisation other than the Congress. 
Whenever an election fight ensued it was always directly between the Congressmen 
on one side and the apologists of the Biitish rule on the other. The Hindu Sabha, 
the Response ist Paity, the Ambedkar Party, etc., never found a congenial soil in 
Mahakoshal. The Muslim League came into existence in our province only last year. 
We always lejoice to remember that on the eve of the Simon Commission’s visit to 
India the landholdeis ot Mahakoshal convened a meeting and passed a unanimous 
resolution to boycott the unwanted Commission. All provmces of India have vied 
with one another in ofieiing sacrifices for the fieedom of the country. All that we 
claim is that whatever our shortcomings in othei directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowed the privilege of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wanting in its devotion to the Congress. 

After the example of the Chairman of the Haripura Congress Reception 
Committee. I had decided to wind up my speech here. The situation which has 
developed in the countiy duiing the past few weeks as also the international situation 
however, compel me to add a few words. The world is passing thi'ough a crisis. 
Small or big wars have been going on in Europe and Asia, and any day a world war 
might break out. Even if India so desires, she cannot keep wholly aloof. In order 
to decide our attitude towards any such war, we shall have to gauge the position of 
England and France on one side, of Germany and Italy on the other and of 
America and Japan on the third. After the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, it is only 
the Arabian Sea that separates us fiom the new Italian Empire. Again, both Italy 
and Germany having obtained footholds in Spain, the Mediterranean route is no 
longer as open to England as it had been in the past. Whenever a war breaks out, 
our armies are speedily sent out to Europe. In case of an invasion from outside, 
India will have no means of defence left to her. 

We are now thi eaten ed with foreign invasions not only from the West but also 
from the East. The lising power of Japan is as much a menace to us now as some 
Western nations had been in tbe past. Japan kept aloof duiing the last war, but this 
time her attitude seems to have changed. A section of the American press has gone 
even to the extent of asserting that Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich solely 
on account of the fear of Japan. It is rumoured that secret reports from British 
spies stationed in the Far East stated that as soon as England would declare war 
against Germany over the Czechoslovakian issue, Japan would invade Australia and 
that it was on leceipt of these leports that Mr. Chambeilain huniedly made up his 
mind to see Hitler and sacrifice Czechoslovakia. The Mediteiranean Sea has almost 
become an “Italian Lake.” The only hope of protecting Biitish possessions m the 
Far East lies in America’s siding in any futuie w^ar with England. At present all 
the efforts of England are diiected towards inducing America to ioin the war. Eng- 
land desiies that America should commit herself "to loves’s labour of protecting the 
British Empire in the East. History records so far no such example of altruistic 
alliance in the world of politics. Small wonder that at the present moment public 
opinion in America is against any sacrifice on the part of America in men and money 
for the protection of British possessions in the East. 

Under the circumstances, it is doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
India. She will have to defend herself, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
control over her army and her foreign policy. Thus, it is obvious that the problem 
of India’s self-defence can not be separated from the bigger question of her indepen- 
dence. It is said that Germany, Japan and Itally are determined upon a wai because 
they need land for their surplus populations. Considered from this point of view, 
India’s needs are even greater. Her population is growing lapidly, but the door 
of other countiies are being banged against her people. A large number of Indians 
have settled in foreign lands for about a century and with the sweat of their brow 
have made these countiies fit for human habitation. Even in these lands, our country- 
men are not allowed to live in peace and on teims of equality. The question of the 
clove trade in Zanzibar was solved only yesterday. In Kenya the Highlands can be 
acquired by the whites of any nationality but not the coloured. The fact that they 
may not be Biitish subjects is immaterial. However, our countrymen, who have 
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lived there for many years and who are also suppoied to be Biitish subjects 
have no rights to pui chase those lands. England can even tolerate the talk 
of returning Tanganyika to Germany, but declares heiself powerless to protect 
the interests ot her own subjects in South and East Africa. Only last year 
the British Government entered into a trade agreement on behalf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
consent of the Central Legislature. The Minister for Interior in the Union of South 
Africa hinted only the other day at legislation for segregating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transvaal. Even Ceylon, Fi]i and Malaya and Biitish Guiana continuously 
give pm pricks to our people settled there. 

Last year I saw with my own eyes the pitiable condition of our people in 
Africa, It is there that we fully realise the fact of our political bondage. ^ Had we 
been independent, we would not have toleiated this condition even for a single day. 
I could understand only after visiting Africa why, after fighting tor the lights of 
Indians overseas for so many years, Mahatma Gandhi ai rived at the conclusion that 
^e question of Indian settlers is dependent for its solution upon the question of 
Indian independence. 

Thus, turn wherever we may, we find ourselves faced with difficulties. At this 
juncture what we need most is solid patiiotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
slaip. What a pity that at this very ciitical hour in our history signs of internal 
stiife should manifest themselves. We have begun to think of changing hoises in 
midstream. 

The Indian National Congress was founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from time to time we have not hesitated to be guided by dictators. 
Even during the peiiods intervening between vaiious movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic principles. Even England, known as the birth-place of democracy, 
substitutes a coalition ministry, on the basis of dictatoiship, in times of war. Our 
Congress organization can be compaied with the Fascist Party of Italy, the Nazi 
Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia, although they have embraced 
violence and we are wedded to the creed of non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all Russians 
Communists ; yet almost all Italians, Germans and Russians have faith in their res- 
pective parties. Every Indian is not a four anna membei of the Congress, yet all 
Indians are with the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position among 
Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis and 
Stalin among Communists. 

The Congi-ess as at present constituded, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Its aims and objects and the means of attaining them, namely, truth and non- 
violence, have been laid down by him. The various struggles for independence initiat- 
ed during the past twenty years were started, cariied on and terminated in accordance 
with his dictates. True, the Mahatma has no specific place assigned to him in the 
written constitution of the Congress, but he will deny that a practice has grown up 
to elect as the Congress President the person upon whom Mahatma GandAi’s choice 
falls and for the President to nominate on his Working Committee mostly those 
approved by Gandhiji. In brief, he has been all in all in the Congress. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared the other day in Europe that Gandhiji is even greater 
than the Congress. The President of this year was right when he said lecently that 
it would be a tragedy if he got the confidence of others but failed to win the con- 
fidence of the greatest man of India. 

To-day we have assembled here under peculiar circumstances. Mahatmaji has 
declared the election of this year’s President as his own defeat. It is also stated that 
the new programme is to resort to direct action once again, if necessary, after giving 
six months’ ultimatum to the British Government. I plead ignorance of secrets, but 
as far as I am aware, Mahatma Gandhi or any of his colleagues has never expressed 
himself in favour of accepting the Federal part of the Government of India Act. If 
this position is conceded — and I have^ no reason to suspect otherwise — I make bold to 
say tnat the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a fore- 
gone conclusion. What remains for decision is the time and the manner of initiating 
the campaign. I hope that the fight will be a non-violent one. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Acharya of non-violence and knows best the technique 
of the non-violent struggle. It is, therefore, naturally expected that it should be left 
to the good old teacher to decide^ when and how the next fight should be started. 
As a matter ^ fact, the struggle is already in progress. The Fedeiation is designed 
tc comprise Indian States and the British provinces. The majority of the British 
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provinces are under the control of the Congress to-day. If I have correctly followed 
the views of the Piesident, I think his desiie is to extend the Congress I'egime also 
over the remaining provinces. Gandhiji has alieady started the struggle in Indian 
States. The country will be the gainer if, as I have stated above, the_ Congress 
secuies control over the lemaining provinces and throws its full weight in the 
struggle to win the fight in Indian States. I have not the least doubt that Mahatmaji 
will himself give a new turn to the struggle at the opportune moment, and what the 
Ihesident wants to-day will suiely happen to-moirow. 

I admire the enthusiasm of those who are impatient to give a fight. In politics 
enthusiasm alone, however, does not biing success ; confidence m the acciedited leader 
and disci])line are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi dining the past tw’enty years is unpiecedented in our 
political history. Like a tried General several times he asked us to maich foiwaid, 
and ’when necessary he slow'ed down our pace, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidance we have not stumbled yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of Sj. Suhhas Chandra 
Bose : — 

‘‘Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates,— 

“I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the Presidential Chair of the Indian National 
Congress and also for the warm and cordial welcome you have given me here 
at Tripuri. It is true that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the pomp that is usual on such occasions — But I feel that that enforced step 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

“Friends, before I proceed any further, I shall voice your feelings by ex- 
pressing our joy at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Rajkot and the 
termination of his fast in consequence thereof. The whole country now feels 
happy and tremendously relieved. 

“Friends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordinary one in 
many ways. The Presidential election this time was not of a humdrum type. 
The election was followed by sensational developments^ culminating in the resig- 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen membeis of the Working Committee, headed 
by Sardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. liajendra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Nehru, 
though he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to 
believe that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events 
at Rajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undeitake a vow of a fast unto death. 
And men the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 
in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address this year can claim to be a 
departure from precedent in the matter of its length. 

“Fiiends, you are aware that the Wafdist delegation from Egypt have 
an-ived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Oongi'ess. You will 
join me in according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extremely 
happy that they found it possible to accept our invitation and make the voyage 
to India. We are only sorry that political exigencies in Egypt did not permit 
the President of the Wafd, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, to personally lead this dele- 
gation. Having had the privilege of knowng peisonally the President and the 
leading members of the Wafdist Party, my joy to-day is all the greater. Once 
again I offer them, on behalf of our countrymen, a most hearty and corral 
welcome. 

“Since we met at Haiipura in February 1938, several significant events have 
taken place in the international sphere. The most important of these is the 
Munich Pact of September 1938, which implied an abject surrender to Nazi Ger- 
many on the part of the Western Powers, France and Great Britain. As the 
result of this, France ceased to be a dominant power in Europe and the hege- 
money passed into the hands of Germany without a shot being fired. In more 
recent times, the gradual collapse of the Republican Government in Spain seems 
to have added to the strength and prestige of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
The so-called Democratic Powers, France and Great Britain, have joined Italy 
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and Germany in conspiring to eliminate Soviet Bussia from European politics 
for the time being. But how long will that be possible ? And what have France 
and Gieat Britain gained by trying to humiliate Eussia. 

“There is no doubt that as the lesult of the recent international develop- 
ments in Euiopc as well as in Asia, Biitish and French impeiialism have received 
a considerable setback in the matter of strength and piestige. 

‘‘Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health, I shall content myself with 
referring only to a few important problems. In the first place, I must give a clear 
and unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for sometimes past, namely, 
that the time has come for us to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our National 
Demand to the Biitish Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is long 
past when we could have adopted a passive attitude and waited for the Federal 
Scheme to be imposed on us. The problem no longer is as to when the Federal 
Scheme will be forced down our throats. 

“The problem is as to what we should do if the Federal Scheme is conveniently 
shelved for a few yeais till peace is stabilised in Euiope. Theie is no doubt that 
once there is stable peace in Europe, whether through a Foiii -Power Pact oi through 
some other means— Great Britain with adopt a strong Empire policy. The fact that 
she IS now showing some signs of tiying to conciliate the Aiabs as against the 
Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling heiself weak in the international sphere. 
In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National Demand to the Biitish 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a ceitain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be expected. If noieply is received within this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory reply is received, we should lesoit to such sanctions as we possess in 
order to enforce our National Demand. 

“The sanction that we possess to-day is Mass Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha. 
And the British Government to-day aie not in a position to face major conflict 
like an All-India Satyagiaha for a long period It grieves me to find that theie aie 
people in the Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe 
for a major assault on British Imperialism. But looking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. With 
the Congress in power in eight Piovinces, the strength and prestige of our national 
organisation have gone up. The mass movement has made considerable headway 
throughout British India. And last but not least, there is an unprecedented 
awaWing in the Indian States. What more opportune moment could we find in 
our national history for a final advance in the direction of Swaraj particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to us ? 

‘ Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, I may say that all the facts of the 
present-day situation are so much to our advantage that one should entertain the 
highest degiee of optimism. If only we sink our differences, pool our rcsouices and 
put our full weight in the national struggle, we can make our attack on British 
imperialism irresistible. 

“Shall we have the political foresight to make the most of our present favoura- 
ble position or shall we miss this opportunity, which is a lare opportunity in the 
life of a nation 

“I have already referred to the awakening in India and to the awakening in the 
Indian States. I am definitely of the view that we should revise our attitude towaids 
the States as defined by the Haripura Congiess resolution. That resolution, as you 
are aware, put a ban on ceitain forms of activity in the States being conducted in 
the name of the Congress. Under that resolution neither Pailiamentary work nor 
the struggle against the woik (?) should be earned on in the name of the Congress ; 
but since Haripura much has happened. To-day we find that the Paiamount Power 
is in league with State authorities in most places. In such circumstances, should 
we of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the States ? 

•T have no doubt in my mind as to what our duty is to-day. Besides lifting 
the above ban, the work of guiding the popular movement in the States for Civil 
Liberty and Eesponsible Government should be conducted by the Working Commit- 
tee on a comprehensive and systematic basis. The work so far done has been of a 
piece-meal nature, and there has haidly been any system or plan behind it. But the 
time has come when the Working Committee should assume this responsibility and 
discharge it in a comprehensive and systematic way and, if necessary, appoint a 
special Sub-Committee for the purpose. The fullest use should be made of the 

S ’ " nee and co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi and of the co-operation of the All- 
States Peoples’ Conference, 
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have lefoired cailier to the advisability of our making the final advance 
in the diieetion of That ivill need adequate ])reparation. In the first 

place, we shall base to take stc]'S to iiithlessly icmove whatever corruption or 
weakness has eniciecl in oui lanks, largely due to the lure of poiver. ^ Next, we 
shall ha\e to woik in close co^opeiation with all anti-im]]eiialist organisations in 
The countiw — paiticidaily the Kisan movement and the Tiade Union movement. 
All the ladical elemenfs in the countiy must woik in close harmony and co- 
operation and etibits ot all anti-im])eiialist oiganisations must converge m the 
duection of a final assault on British imperialism. 

“Fi lends, to-day the atmosphere \Mthm the Congress is clouded and dis- 
sensions have appeared. Many of oui fiiends aie consequently feeling depressed 
and dispiiited. But I am mcoiiigihle optimist. The cloud that you see to-day 
is a passing one. I have faith in the patiiotism of my countiymen. I am sure 
that, before^ long, we shall be able to tide over the piesent difficulties and restore 
unity within our ranks. 

** somewhat similar situation had arisen at the time of the Gaya Congress 
in 1923 and theieafter, when Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru of hallowed 
memory started the Sawraj Party. May the spirit ot my late Giiiu, of the revered 
Motilar and of the other great sons ot India insmie us in the present ciisis, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, vho is still with us, guide ana assist our nation and help the 
Congress out of the present tangle— this is my earnest prayer. Vande Mataram.” 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Bay— Triijuri — March 1939 

Uproarious scenes marked to-day’s proceedings of the session. Mr. M, S. Aney 
moved that, in view of the alaimmg state of the President’s health, the 
consideration of the resolution on the clarification of the misunderstand- 
ing that had arisen out of the Piesidential election, should be referred to the A, I. 
C. C. for disposal at some future date. 

This was gieeted by loud shouts of “no, no” from a section of the delegates 
and the proceedings were interrupted for a few minutes. 

Mr. Aney, who was constantly interrupted stated that it was not necessary 
for him to make any speech at all. They had listened to the condition of health 
of the President and he was siue that they would cany his motion unanimously. 
(Shouts of “no” and “withdraw the resolution” from a section of the House.) 

Pandit G. B Pant, speaking nest, explained that Mr. Aney’s resolution sought 
to refer the first resolution passed by the Subjects (Committee to the All India Con- 
gress Committee. The delegates might recall that the resolution referred to state- 
ments made during the Presidential election. The delegates had the fullest authority 
to decide whether the matter should be discussed in the open session now or be 
referred to the All-India Congress Committee for disposal. So far as he himself 
was concerned, he was in agreement with Mr. Aney’s proposal. Everyone was, at 
present, anxious about the Sastrapathi’s health and everyone was anxious that he 
should recover as soon as possible. If Mr. Aney’s pioposal was accepted, it was 
possible to remove the President immediately to the hospital at Jubbulpur. (renewed 
shouts of “no, no” and “withdraw the resolution” from a section of the 
House). It was also the wish of all leadeis, said Pandit Pant, that the 
resolution should be referred to the All-India Congress Committee and not 
discussed in the open session. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad then put the motion to the House and after count- 
ing hands twice, declared Mr. Aney’s proposal carried by a clear majority, 
Bengal delegates voting against it. This was the signal for uproaiious scenes. 

Following the declaiation of the result of voting on Mr. Amy's proposal, there 
were repeated shouts of “no, no, withdraw” from a section of the House which 
weie more or less confined to tne Bengal delegates’ enclosuie. The uproar increased 
in vigour and within a few minutes, that section of the delegates and some visitors 
found their way into the open gangway in front of the rostrum. 

‘Tnquilab Zindabad”, ‘ Sarat Chandra Bose-ki-Jai”, “Subhas Babu-ki-Jai” and 
such othei\ slogans weie raised by the crowd that had gatheied and continued to 
rend the air as Mi. Jawaharlal Nehru stood up to explain that if they demanded 
a poll on Mr. Aney’s proposal, it could be done only to-morrow in the Subjects 
Committee pandal. His voice was drowned in the uproar but still he persisted. 
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Ofcher leaders came on the rostrum and hurried consultations were held. But 
the crowd continued to shout and every time Mr. Nehru attempted to speak, there 
were lenewed shouts, making it impossible for him to proceed. The vast 
gathering outside and those gathered in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
in pel feet order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru all the while 
standing in front of the microphone. He bowed more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but they did not respond and continued to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched fists at him. 

At lastjTSfr. Sarat Bose came to the microphone and asked the crowd 
to sit down, which they did and later, on his appenl went back to the enclosure. 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microphone and, amidst confusion again, started to 
address the gathering. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru, whose patience appeared to be ncaily exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr, Sarat Bose excitedly. Mr. Nehru peisisted in addressing the 
gathering and, after a few minutes, appeared to have got control over the situation. 
The uproar subsided gradually and excepting for occasional inteiruptions the entiie 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was complete order, and in perfect silence, the vast 
gathering heaid one of the most impassioned and feeling speeches from Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was bumming over with feel- 
ing. He made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the lecalcitiant dele- 
gates, repeatedly reminding them that they had done the greatest injury to the 
Congress by their exhibition of temper and indiscipline. 

Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. He said, “I am afraid I have tiied the patience of the House for a long 
tinie now. I did not come here to make a speech or discuss this or that 
question. I simply came here to explain the position which the President 
wanted me to explain. You will remember that votes were taken on Mr. 

Aney’s resolution and Maulana Saheb had declared that it had been passed. 
There was some protest from a certain section of the House and 

there was a good deal of shouting. The President was clear in his mind as 

to the result and I came to tell you that, if you desire to have a division, 

certainly there will be a division. Every facility would be given, so that there 
would be no doubt as to how many voted on this side and how many on the other. 
I came here only to tell you that. As it was inconvenient to have a division here, 
as the delegates were mixed up with visitors, it was desirable to arrange the voting 
to take place in the Subjects Committee pandal either to-night or to-morrow. I 
was asked to convey this to you and I came to the microphone. For some leason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House started that uproar. 
I do not know whether I have offended you, or you felt that I have offended you. 
It is a great grief to me to see such a sight. 

‘‘May I add a few words? We have heard for a long time about certain 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi has been writing about it. In 

fact, to-day in the Subjects Committee, we talked about this question. It is obvious 

that the dongiess could function only if it is an efficient and disciplined organisation. 
We talk and we think of the great struggle befoie us, the gieat struggle that is 
developing in India. Some of us think in terms of an earlier stiuggle, some 
perhaps of a struggle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We are growing stronger day by day. This organisation is growing 
and it is stronger to-day than what it has ever been. (Cheers from a large section 
of the audience.) Everything depends upon you and I and all of us who are tied 
together by the Congress.^' 

Proceeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to disunity and communal 
disturbances, particularly in his province, and said that it was the communal 
question which stood in the way of India’s independence. ‘‘Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, within our own organisation, this kind of mutual conflict?” 
he asked. “I shudder to think what the consequence would be.” 

“If you read the articles which Gandhiji has written during the list month, 
you will see a certain agony of soul in it. You will notice the pain in them! 
You may agiee or disagree with what Gandhiji had written, but Gandhiji writes 
from his heart. Why is it so ? Because he is to-day fully conscious of the coming 
struggle. He is preparing for it. He wants the Congiess and the country to be 
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ready for it. When he sees that vre indulge in tall talks and that indiscipline 
spreads his own instrument is getting rusty and he feels for it. He talks about 
corruption and indisci] »line, because the time is very near when I and you will be 
put to the test. (Siibduci cheeis and ciappingj Theiefore, it is time to be united 
and disciplined. It is a giievoiis sight, a painful sight to see some of our comrades 
shouting and coming out of their enclosiues. The very same people have to 
march vith us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to prepare for the struggle. It was 
a painful sight ; yet I tell you that in my heart, I welcome it most.” 

Mr. Nehru appealed to be oveicome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. He said. “Aftei all, many of us piesent heie have devoted a laige 
poition of our lives to the service of this great oiganisation and we have been 
woiking shouldei to shoulder all these years. Dming all these years, this is the 
hist time I have 'witnessed such a scene. Dining moie than a quarter of a century — 
and I am suie there aic many otheis whose service to the country and the 
Congress are much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done— I do not know how many of you iemembei\ such a scene. Duimg the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year after year; 
I have never seen such a scene, though I have seen many strange things. 

“I beg of you to understand the true implications of what has happened. 
It does not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. We all get excited. I too 
get excited very often. I feel soiry for it afteiwaids. I apologise for it afterwards. 
I know my own weakness. We have got to take a lesson from such happenings 
and incidents. The main thing is this. We have to leain a lesson fiom this 
incident. We should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing does weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otheiwise all our talk, all our struggle for the past so many 
years will be a vam attempt. 

Mr. Jawabailal Nehru’s speech in English (reported above) was preceded by a 
Hindustani speech. Coming immediately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Nehru 
was speaking with excitement and deelaied that a couple of hundred people could 
not have prevented him from speaking, even if he had to wait till to-moirow 
morning. “I will be befoie you until I am able to say what I have got to say. 
You can continue to shout it you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress aie decided by a majority. The question before the House was decided by 
such a majoiity and a handful of delegates cannot tiy to stop the pioceedings after 
the majority had given its veidict. This is not democracy. This is goondaism. 
This is Fascism. This is neither Socialism nor Demociacy. (Loud cheers from all 
over the amphitheatre). Waiming up, Mr. Nehru declared, lakh of people were 
waiting and wasting their time foi the proceedings to go on, but haidly fifty or 
hundred people prevented the pioceedings*” 

In a milder tone, Mr. Nehru proceeded to explain why he wanted to speak* 
All that he wanted to convey w^as that in response to the demands by a certain 
section of the House, Maulana Azad had decided to permit voting to take place in 
the Subjects Committee pandal to-morrow. Mr. Nehru added that so many 
proposals were made during the discussion yesterday befoie the Subjects Committee 
for intensifying our struggle. “You talked of six mouths’ ultimatum. You talked 
of intensifying the struggle. If we are to succeed, if we are to translate our words 
into action, it cannot be done with an indisciplined mob behind us. It would not 
be possible to fight British Imperialism with the strength of a mob” (Einging and 
prolonged cheeis). Proceeding, Mr. Nehru said that possibly by now, some of those 
who had participated in the uproar were regretting it. It was possible that they had 
been misled. Continuing, Mr. Nebni said “If I have risen tp my present heights, 
it is entirely due to you. If you want, you can pull me down. It is in your hands 
to do so. Greatness really comes from service and not by personal considerations. 
The organisation is greater than personalities.” Mr. Nehru then proceeded to speak 
in English, after which Mr. Anet/ sought the leave of the House to withdraw his 
proposition. 

Pandit G. B, Pant said that he had agreed to Mr. Aney’s proposition in 
the present circumstances. Mr. Subhas Bose was seriously ill and his (the speaker’s) 
resolution could not be discussed in a proper atmosphere. He was also told that 
the Bengal delegates would welcome his agreeing to the proposition and it was 
with a view to please them and not to avoid a voting that he had agreed to its 
bemg referred to the A. I. 0. 0. If the Bengal delegates wanted a discussion, he 
had no objection, 

42 
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Mr. M, S, Aney^ then rose to withdraw his resolution. He said, “I am before 
you to ask your permission to withdraw the resolution which I moved a short while 
ago. In doing so, I wish to make a biief statement. I felt that something should 
be done to put a stop to the discussion of the resolution in which the President 

directly or indhectly was concerned. I felt that in the present state of health of the 

President, we should not discuss this lesolution. Theiefore, I suggested that the 
matter be lef erred to the A. I. C. C. and I must make it clear that the suggestion 

was my own. I did not consult any of my Bengal friends. I made this suggestion 

after a good deal of consideiation and some of the leadeis concerned readily agreed 
to it. I came forward to get it approved by you. My mam object was to give 
satisfaction to our Bengal fiiends in particular and otheis who aie inteiested in the 
health of the Piesident. I made this endeavour and in view of the opposition to my 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view of the distuibed conditions I 
think it is pioper that I should withdiaw this lesolution. As the resolution has 
already been declaied canied by the Piesident, I have to lequest you, delegates, to 
allow me to withdraw it. I have, no doubt, that you lealise the need for my with- 
drawing it. Once I withdraw this lesolution, the situation will ease and the procee- 
dings can go on.” 

Mr, Aney’s request for withdrawal of the resolution was put to the House and 
carried. Theieaftei, resolutions welcoming the Egyptian delegation and expressing 
sympathy with China were put from the Chair and passed. The Chair also moved a 
condolence resolution (passed earlier by the Subjects Committee) and this was passed. 

The Natiosal Demand 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain then moved the resolution on the National Demand. 

Mr. Jar Prakash Narain sard that it w^as a most vital resolution and referred to 
the Independence resolution passed at the Lahore Congress. The goal of indepen- 
dence w^as far away, but the struggle of 1930-31 had taken India a good deal foiw^aid 
and Congress Mmistiies had helped them to organise and uplift workers and 
peasants. ‘ We are, however, convinced that the Federal part of the Constitution 
contained in the Government of India Act, 1935, does not part wuth any vital powers. 
Therefore, we have declared that any attempt to impose this Federal scheme on 
India will meet with determined opposition. The If'ederal scheme is only one aspect 
of the question. The bigger and fundamental question is how to win freedom and 
establish Swaraj for India. Hence this resolution.” 

The speaker referred to the awakening among the people in the Indian States 
and said that they were confident that in any future struggle for freedom, one- third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States would fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
their brethren in British India. The speaker asseited that no struggle could be 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 

Continuing, Mr. Narain referred to the uproarious scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. “It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, particularly in view of the fact that we have 
some prominent visitors from Egypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres- 
sion they will carry about us with them ? The demonstrators are neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country. I am confident that with a will to strengthen 
ourselves, we shall be able to eliminate such persons from the Congress. A differ- 
ence in principle cannot be settled by a show of fists. On behalf of the Socia- 
lists and Communists, I be^ of you, beg of the Piesident, Maulana Azad and Mr, 
Jawaharlal Nehru to pardon us for this evening’s unruly and undemocratic 
demonstrations.” 

Acharya Narendra De?;, seconding the resolution, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the country for the struggle for freedom, but freedom could 
not, however, be won without unity. He deeply deplored the evening’s happenings 
ana said that the demonstrators should have considered the presence of the Egyptian 
Delegation among them, unless this unruly and indisciplined element was eliminat- 
ed, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They must organise 
themselves m putting their house in order. He emphasised the need for them to 
look into their weaknesses and remedy them immediately as otherwise the power and 
position that the Congress had attained would be undennined and destroyed. 

Mr. Sarat Bose, opposing the resolution, said that it had been his desire to 
send amendments to the resolution, but his preoccupation with the President’s illness 
prevent^ him from doing so. He had also not expected the resolution to come 
up to-night and hence he had not been able to move the amendments he wanted to. 
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‘This resolution contains nothing but woids, inefFectiye words, which do not 
lay down any plan of action, words which do not giv^s our people any lead”, added 
Mr. Bose, “the hist four paiagraphs of the resolution repeated what we have been 
saying in eveiy session dining the last few years and also at every meeting of the 
Working Committee and the All India Congiess Committee.” 

Mn Saiat Bose expected the fiameis of the resolution to realise that the time 
had come to give a definite lead to the peofle but he had to confess that his expecta- 
tions had been rudely shaken. “Do you want to postpone this stiuggle till all 
the people aie united ? If that is w’hat the lesolutioii means, it will be more 
honest to say, ‘Let us abandon oui fight’. Let us not deceive oui people.” 

?dr. Sarat Bose, continuing, said that self determination for a peojde was the 
univeisally accepted piinciple in the modern woild. This principle had been 
applied in the case of many countiies and the map of the woild had changed 
considerably since 1918 and yet the application of this piinciple had been denied 
to India. With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct ciiltuie and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this light. The Government of 
India Act was a negation of this piinciple. 

Mr. Saiat Bose continued : Tt is time we ask the Biitish Government in no 
uncertain teiras whether they aie piepared to concede the piinciple of self- 
determination to India. In older to enable them to give us a categoiical reply 
to our demands, vre should fix a time limit so that we may be able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congiess. It would be better to give six 
months’ time but it may be even one year, as we will be meeting only next year. 
Having regaid to the fact that tbe Congress is in power in eight pi evinces, having 
regard to tbe fact that tbe States’ subjects are definitely moving* tow'ards 
responsible government and civil liberties and having regard to tbe international 
situation, I have no doubt that tbe lesult will be obvious. A tieaty will have to 
be drawn up between tbe Biitisb Goyemment and tbe Congiess. If the leply 
is unsatisfactory oi inadequate or no leply is leceived, it is my humble submission 
that the Congiess should then lesort to such sanction as it can impose.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should take the necessary steps, 
both in pailiamentaiy as well as extia-parliamentaiy affaiis, and piepare the 
countiy for ‘‘the fight,” The Congiess Ministiies in the eight provinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can go on in 
India if the eight Provincial Governments resign ? If the Congress Ministries 
resign, natuially non-Congiess provinces also will have to follow suit and maich 
abieast with us in our attack on Biitish Imperialism.” Mr. Bose asked, in 
conclusion, if they were not adopting a policy of diitt by passing this lesolution. 
“If we do not adopt a fiim line of action, we shall be betiayuig our people and 
will be accused of betraying the cause of the country.” 

Mr. Bharadwaj supported the resolution. Mr. A, M. Azad supporting the reso- 
lution, said that the younger section in the Congress was ready to take oiders* 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking next, said that the resolution has been unani- 
mously passed by the Subjects Committee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Saiat Bose. He could not undei stand Mi*. 
Bose’s opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained nothing 
but words. Mr. Nehru wanted to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except empty words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ago. 

Mr. Nehru held that they could not escape the struggle even if they desired 
it, but he was opposed to the ultimatum tactics suggested by Mi. Sarat Bose. In 
the first place, they would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom fiom the Biitish Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As foi Mr. Sarat Bose’s contention that the Congress Governments 
should create deadlocks, Mr. Nehiu said that deadlocks could help the Congress 
to some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main problem of winning 
the freedom of the country. 

Mr, Jaiprakash Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bose’s 
opposition was like a stab fiom behind. Mr. Nai*ain alluded the plan of action 
formulated by mutual consent with Mr. Sarat Bose and said that tbe idea of 
incorporating an ultimatum clause had been deleted from that plan. 

Mr. Sarat Bose, inteivening, denied having^ agreed to delete the ultimatum 
clause. The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority. 
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“Corruption” in Elections 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, thereafter, moved his resoliitioa on “corruption”, which 
was passed by the Subjects Committee this morning. He pointed out how^ recently 
theie had been many reports of bogus memberships at Congress elections and 
other malpractices. They could not prepare the country for a struggle unless they 
were united and organised. Pundit Nekhiram S karma seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. The proceedings then terminated. 

Third Day— Tripuri— 12th. March 1939 
Faith in Mahatma Gandhi 

The third day’s session of the Congress was resumed at 9 a.m. to-day in the 
Subjects Committee pandal. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Only delegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate anangements had been made to pi event 
a repetition of last night’s upioaiious scenes. Strong volunteei foices *vveie 
stationed all round and inside the pandal to maintain older. The delegates were 
seated in sepaiate enclosuies accoiding to provinces. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant formally moved his resolution. He said that 
after what had happened yesterday, he had no heait to speak and therefoie 
lequested the House to pass it. The following is the text of the resolution : 

“The Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past twenty years under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that there should 
be no break in these policies, and that these should continue to govern the Congiess 
programme in the future. 

“The Congress expresses its confidence m the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned duiing last year, and i egrets that any aspeisions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congiess and 
the country to victory during such a ciisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that the Executive Authority of the Congiess should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Committee for the 
ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 

Dr. Gadgil sccnded the resolution with a speech. 

Mr. K, F. Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state of the 
President’s health, the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till 
the President was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries ot “no, no” and 
counter cries). Mr. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by political 
or party considerations. He appealed to the delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all the way to Tripuri risking his life despite the advice of his doctois. The 
resolution m question dhectly concerned the Piesident, and it was highly improper 
to debate it in his absence, particularly when he was seriously ill. While deploring 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Naiiman asked the House if it was right because 
a few over-enthusiastic people with mistaken notions staged demonstiations that 
they should discuss this lesolution. Mr, Nariman, in conclusion, said that he did 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but desired only that the consideiation of the 
resolution must be postponed. He appealed to the House to consider his 
proposition dispassionately (cues of “no, no”). 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr. Naiiman’s 
proposition and would put it to the vote of the House. He did not consider it 
necessary to have any discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proposition. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said that some people had asked him what 
Ms view was on Mr. Nariman’s motion. He wanted to make it clear that he was 
definitely opposed to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Narimans motion was then put to the vote and, on a show of hands, it 
was declared lost. 

^ Sardar^ Sardul Singh moved an amendment seeking the deletion of the 
portion relating to “aspersions” and in the last paiagraph, wanting to substitute 
Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance and co-operation as in the past” instead 
gf the words in the original resolution as passed by the Subjects Committee. 
The Sardax said th^t the re-election of Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose as the 
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Congress President was not a vote of eensiue against members of the 
Working Committee. In his opinion, theie could have been no better Working 
Committee. The resolution now before the House was tantamount to a vote of 
censuie on the delegates who voted for the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose 
as the Congress Piesident ag inst the wishes of some membeis of the Working 
Committee. Ihe speaker had no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi was above parties 
and bickeiings and he did not ^ant this resolution. He had also no doubt that 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation even 
without this resolution. This was an attempt to exploit the name ol: Mahatma 
Gandhi. It was an injustice to Mahatma Gandhi to use his name and exploit it in 
this manner. (Cues of ‘‘iS^o, no”). The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-thiid of the total strength of the Subjects 
Committee has voted against it. Formerly, those who differed fiom the Working 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they persisted in their present attempt, 
it would mean dividing the Congress into two sections which would not be in the 
interests of the country and the Congress. 

Mr. Bharadwaj moved an amendment, seeking the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to ‘‘aspersions”. He maintained that the resolution had been conceived in 
a partisan spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President. He 
asked the leaders to take note of the gi‘owing discontent among the rank and hie 
in the Congress, particularly after the acceptance of office and warned them 
against aggravating this feeling of discontent. Yesterday’s demonstrations clearly 
showed that there were people in the Congress who were neither Leftists nor 
Rightists. They had made their entry into the Congress somehow or other. He 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and uproarious scenes and declared that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. “Our 
position is very difficult, because we cannot be a party to such demonstrations and 
yet the Rightists would not listen to them.” The amendment aimed at uniting 
them all together. Mr. Bharadwaj added : “We are prepared to accept the clause 
relating to the Working Committee being nominated with the approval of Mahatma 
Gandhi, but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 
omitted.” 

Mr. Nariman moved an amendment stating that the Working Committee 
should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and not with the 
approval of Mahatma Gandhi, as had been suggested in the resolution. He did 
not want to make a speech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 

Mr. B, K, Stdhwa moved an amendment seeking to add to the aspersion 
clause the words “aspersions cast by any section of the public.” The speaker 
said that excepting for this he was in whole-hearted agreement with the 
resolution. His amendment had become necessary in view of the President’s 
declaration that he never doubted the bonafides of any of his colleagues on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessary to 
add the words suggested by him. 

Mr. Bhayangarachariar (an ex-Andaman psisoner) moved an amendment 
seeking deletion of the w’ords relating to “aspersions”. 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy of 
the Congress and its programme should be based on democratic principles, and 
that the Congress organisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
single individual. “We have full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by self-seekers.” 

^ Maulana Azad then announced that the amendments given notice of by Dr. 
Lohia and Mr. Achut Patwardhan were not being moved as the movers did not 
want to move them. He had, however, accepted the requisition sent by Mr. 
L, K. Moitra and 22 others that these amendments must be allowed to be moved 
by someone else. Mr. L. K. Moitra then moved for the deletion of the paragraph 
relating to “aspersions.” 

Mr. Moitra deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday.” As a result 
of this, the House was in a desperate mood. But he would like to remind them 
that^ the demonstration was the result of the serious condition of the Congress 
President’s health. But to-day the atmosphere was better. He said, “If you 
carry this resolution without the amendment suggested by me, you will be censuring 
the President whom you yourselves have elected” (cries of “no, no”). It had been 
stat^, the speaker continued, that the election of Mr. Subhas Bose would be 
detrimental to the interests of the country. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant had 
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tiied to explain away this statement. The President, despite his illness, had 
attended the Subjects Committee and made a statement expressing the view that he 
never doubted the hona of any of his colleagues on the Woiking Committee. 
After that statement, theie was no room for this resolution. If they passed this 
resolution at this ciitical ]uncture, they would do great harm to the eause that was 
dear to them all. Mr. Moitra maintained that the last paragraph of the resolution 
went against the constitution and that it could not be discussed without amending 
the constitution. He had himself thought of raising a point of order and he 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that they should part in 
mutual trust and friendship. If this resolution was passed, a section of the 
delegates would go back with the impression that a no-confidence motion against 
the Piesident whom they had elected had been forced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved another amendment suggesting that in the third paiagi*aph 
the following words be added : “for which we have to piepare the country” after 
the words “coming year.” 

Mr, Ja% Prokash Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on behalf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. “Our Paity voted for Mi. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
but from the very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between the Eightists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
Subhas Chandia Bose, because we pieteiied him to the other candidate, namely, 
Dr. Pattabhi. We then never expected that it would lead to a schism in the Con- 
gress. Our Party does not and will not paiticipate in this quarrel. I am convinced 
Qiat this could have been averted. We tiled our best to prevent it. We failed and we 
were disappointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their efforts for a settlement and how 
they failed and said : “We went to Mi. Subhas Chandia Bose and requested him to 
issue a statement clearing the position. Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose agieed, but the 
statement he made was not satisfactoiy. Coming to Tripuii, we approached the 
other side and discussed with them how a settlement could be effected. Here also 
our attempt proved aboitive. We believed that unless the next Working Committee 
was appointed in accoi dance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it will not be 
possible to maintain unity in the Congress.” 

Nr. Jaiprakash Narain continued : “There are things said in the resolution with 
which we cannot agiee. It only both sides had co-opeiated with us, it would have 
been possible to bring about a settlement. I do not wish to participate in this quarrel 
and tneiefore, we have decided to remain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 

Mr. M, S. Aney, opposing the resolution, deplored that all earnest efforts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time when the President was ill had 
failed, and the resolution had been brought befoie the open session. He did not 
blame anyone particularly for that. But it was unfortunate. 

Eeferring to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not see, how it was 
necessai^. If it was only to clear misundei standing, theie was no need to bring in 
the question of policy and programme. It was not possible to hide the fact that the 
resolution breathed diffidence in the President. Despite what Mr. Eajagopalachaii had 
said, the speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
no-confidence in the President. Viewing the resolution puiely from a constitutional 
point of view, Mr. Aney said that even if it was technically in order, it certainly 
went against the spirit of the Congress constitution which gave the Congress Presi- 
dent complete power to nominate his Committee. The Congress constitution never 
intended that me President should be a meie figure-head notwithstanding what 
some members of the Working Committee had said in their statement on the eve 
of the Presidential election. It was the President’s business to foim the Cabinet 
in which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any attempt was 
made to restiict this power of the President in nominating his own Working Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that this action went against the spiiit of the constitution. 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by passing the resolution. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherjea, opposing the resolution, said that the statement made 
b;j Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose clearly showed that his election had nothing to do 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. They had assembled to-day to dis- 
cuss the important issues facing the country. It was unfortunate that those im- 
portant issues were being shelved. The most important issue was Pedeiation and 
now to oppose it. Mr. Mukherjee wanted to know if it was proper and keeping 
with the dignity of the the Congress to get this resolution expressing confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi passed by a sixty per cent majority. How much better it would 
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have been if the leaders had come to agreement among themselves ? In his opinion, 
the resolution went against the spirit of truth and non-violence. 

Air. Niharendu Butt Mazumdar, opposing the resolution, said that the House was 
wasting its time in discussing a lesolution which should never have been brought 
forwaid. It only showed lack of confidence and trust. He referrred to the reported 
discussions at Bardoli where some membeis of the AVoiking Committee discussed 
the question of the President for the next yeai behind the back of the President. It 
amounted to a caucus trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know what 
was the basis of the suspicion against the President. The members of the Work- 
ing Committee should have made their suspicions public and shared them with 
the delegates so that the delegates could have acted aceoidingly. This only 
showed a spiiit of vindictiveness on the part of the members of the Working 
Committee. He regaided the piesent resolution as a backdoor method. He asked 
the delegates to stand on their own legs and not make their love and reveienee 
for Mahatma Gandhi lose sight or this. He appealed to the House not to adopt 
“this cruel course of a vote of no-confidence through the backdoor.” In conclusion, 
Mr, Majumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolution. 

Pandit Oovinda Ballabh Pant, replying to the debate, regretted that he 
had to speak on matters relating to the President in the latter’s present condition. 
But it was not his choice. Things had been said during the debate, which required 
a reply. The Pandit proceeded : ‘ This resolution is in no way a ‘'no-confidence” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would have brought in a 
straight motion of ‘no-confidence’. The majority has elected Mr, Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
President and at the same time we may be able to bring about unity in the 
Congiess and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, proceeding, quoted Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement in which he had said that Dr. Pattabhi’s defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delegates 
did not favour his policy and principles. It was clear, therefeie, that Mr. 
Subhas Bose could not have the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
as he used to have before. It was agr-eed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be cariied on, Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 
participation of other membeis of the Working Committee, their old and trusted 
leaders, should be available but in the present situation, this was not possible. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desiied end could be gained. The 
resolution sought nothing moxe than that. It was possible that when the delegates 
voted for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to be a vote of “no-confidence” in 
Mahatma Gandhi. Barring a very few, all those who had spoken on the resolution 
had agreed that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and also the co-operation 
of the old membeis of the Working Committee. “If you want Mahatma Gandhi 
to back you, you must tell him ‘We did vote for Subtas Babu, but did not mean 
we have no confidence in you’. Some of the speakeis objected to the suggestion 
that the Woiking Committee should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi. It only showed that they did not mean what they said, when they said 
that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gandhiji 
and Gandhiji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that he is the one man who 
can shoulder the burden ? Can you think of attaining freedom without his lead ? 
(Cheers). Continuing, Pandit Pant asked : “If you want him to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, as I believe most of you want, then, how can you expect him to do so, if 
you do not give him some voice in the formation of the Congress Cabinet ?” 
Quoting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, Pandit Pant declared : “If you 
want Gandhiji’s guidance, you have to compel him by this resolution to give his 
guidance, and so long as you do not do that, you cannot expect him to give you 
his advice and guidance”. Digressing for a while, Pandit Pant said that wherever 
nations had progressed they had done so under the leadership of one man. Ger- 
many had relied on Herr Hitler. Whether they agreed with Herr Hitler’s methods 
or not, there was no gainsaying the fact that Germany had progressed under 
Herr Hitler. Similarly, Italy had risen because of Sinor Mussolini and it was 
Lenin that raised Russia. 

Mr. Mehrally : Mr. President, I must object as a Socialist to Pandit Pant put- 
ting Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler in the same group (laughter). 

Pandit Pant, continuing, said that he disliked many things that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini did, but despite their many faults, their respective peoples 
loved and honoured them. “We have Mahatma Gandhi in our country, a man who 
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has no axe to grind. Then why should we not reap the full advantage of that 
factor ?” (cheers). Pandit Pant refuted the suggestion that the resolution savoured of 
vendetta. 

Maulana Azad then put the various amendments to vote. The amendments 
were declared lost by overwhelming majorities by show of hands. 

The original resolution was declared carried, by show of hands, amidst resound- 
ing shouts of ‘'Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhelming majority. The Socialist 
party delegates remained neutral. 

On the resumption of the plenary session of the Congress at 6-30 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine and Baluchistan passed eailier by the Subjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and cariied with acclamation. 

Foreign Policy 

Pandit Nehra then moved the resolution on Foreign Policy passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. He emphasised the need for India taking a keen in- 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question affecting their interests con- 
siderably. He said that India had to pay attention to the Biitish foieign policy, 
because, unfortunately, she was still part of the Biitish Empire, and whatever foieign 
policy the British Government adopted, affected India. Though w^hat was happening 
in the woild did not affect India immediately, these weie bound to affect and did affect 
a countiy like India. The Pandit stiongly ciiticised the foieign policy pursued by Mr. 
Chambexlain and said that it was a dangeious one, paiticulaily to India, as it meant 
destiuction of what had been legaided as good and necessary. “I hate the 
foieign policy of the British Government and emphatically declare that I cannot 
stand it and that India cannot associate heiself with it.” He instanced the re- 
cent happenings in Czechoslovakia and China. He said that he had the picture 
of Czechoslovakia befoie his mind and he could not but condemn in the strongest 
terms “the betrayal of Czechoslovakia by England and France.” “The League of 
Nations and Geneva,” Pandit Nehru said, “aie nothing but the tomb-stone of 
peace. History will never forget the treachery of the British and Fiench Govern- 
ments in the betrayal of the little democratic countiy of Czechoslovakia.” 
[Referring to the Spanish war, Mr. Nehiu said that if Eepublican Spain 
failed, it was not because of the arms supplied by Italy and Germany, but 
because of the plotting of British and French Goveinments which were deter- 
mined to kill It, and they had succeeded. “We cannot keep quiet when these 
murders of democracies are going on. India cannot be a party to this kind 
of murder of democracy. India must dissociate herself from the British foreign 
policy and line up with fieedom and democracy-loving countiies. India is on the 
threshold of her freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in the world^s 
history. Therefore she cannot remain indifferent.” 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desat^ seconding the resolution, emphasised the need for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affaiis. They should know where they stood with 
regard to the outside world. He dissociated himself from the present policy of the 
British Government as it was based largely on the betrayal of States which she her- 
self had been instrumental in creating. Condemning the Frontier policy of the 
India Government, Mr. Desai said that the Government had admitted that fifteen 
crores of rupees had been spent on maintaining peace and tranquillity in the frontier. 
Eeferring to the League of Nations, Mr. Desai said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things were at present, because it would mean a second 
vote to England. But he would have no objection to India being a member pro- 
vided her elected representatives sat in the League and talked on equal terms with 
the other world statesmen on problems affecting the world. “Mahatma Gandhi”, 
he concluded, “has got his oto foreign and domestic policy. The main feature of 
his foreign policy is goodwill and friendship with other countries. His domestic 
policy is based on truth and non-violence.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Indian States 

Bahu Rajendra Pramd then moved the resolution on Indian States passed by 
the Subjects Committee this afternoon. The following is the text of the resolution 

“The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of Indian States in 
^ny parts of the country, and considers this as a hopeful prelude to a larger 
freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. The 
Congress supports the demand for Eesponsible Government and Civil Liberty in 
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the States, and expresses its solidarity Tivith these laoTeincnls for fieedom and 
self -expression, whu h aie integial paits of the laigcr struggle for freedom of the 
whole coiiiitiY. While ap]Heciating that some Killers of States have recognised 
tins awakening as a healthy sign of giowth and are seebng to adjust themselves 
to it in co-opeiatioii with then ireople, the Congess regrets that some other Rulers 
have sought to su]>]">iess these movements hy banning peaceful and legitimate 
organisations and all political activity, and, in some cases, resorting to cruel and 
inhuman represbion. In particular, the Congress deplores the attempt of some 
Rulers to seek the aid of the British Government in India to suppress their own 
people and condemns the unwarranted use of the military and police forces lent by 
British authorities. 

“The Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of the growing 
number of refugees from various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

‘‘The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Saheh 
ot Rajkot of the* settlement arrived at between him and his counsellors on the one 
hand and Saidar Patel as representing the people, on the other. The Congress 
expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the termination of 
the fast, and ti lists that the people of Rajkot will have their aspirations fulfilled, and 
further hopes that Princes of Kathiawar and other parts of India will march 
with the times, and in co-opeiation wuth their people, introduce responsible 
Government. 

“The Congress regrets that several State Governments besides Rajkot have 
gone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and tire assurances given will 
be honoured. 

“The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura Session of 
the Congress, relating to States, has answered the expectations raised by it, and 
has justified itself by encouraging the peoples of the States to organise themselves 
and conduct their own movements tor freedom. The Haripura policy was conceived 
in the best interests of the people in order to enable them to develop self-reliance 
and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by the recognition 
of the limitations inherent m the circumstances but it 'was never conceived as an 
obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is its duty, to 
guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. The great awakening 
that is taking place among the people of the States may lead to a relaxation or 
to a complete removal of the restraint which the Congress has imposed upon 
itself, thus resulting, in the ever increasing identification of the Congress with the 
States people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instructions in this 
behalf from time to time as the occasion arises. 

“The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are integral parts of 
India ^ and which cannot be separated, and which must have the same measure 
of political, social, economic and religious freedom as a part of India. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the House, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad said that it did not require a long speech as, time and again, the 

problem of the States and their subjects had come up before the A. 1. 0. 0. 

or the Congress. It was a matter of pleasure to note the awakening among the 
people of the States, indicating that the States’ subjects had begun to stand on 

their feet. The Congress policy with r^aid to the Indian States was clear, 

although there was some misunderstanding in certain respects. He would like 
to maks it clear that, so far as the Congress was concerned, there was no difference 
between the people of Indian States and British India. The Congress naturally 
recognised that, as long as the country was not strong enough to gain its freedom, 
is could not help the States’ people. It was therefore thought that is was 
necessary for the States’ people to acquire enough strength and they had been 
asked to organise themselves. Until the strength was acquired, no amount of help 
from the Congress would help the States’ subjects. The success of the policy 
enunciated at Haripura was apparent to-day. Nobody doubted the wisdom and 
success of the policy. The Congress had always adjusted its policy to suit 
circumstances and this was true in respect of its attitude to the States problem. 
There ^ was nothing in the Haripura resolution which prevented them from 
changing their policy. The Haripura policy of non-interference was self-imposed, 
43 
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and not dictated by any outside authority. “We may have to change this 
policy and if and when necessity aiises, we shall ceitainly change it,” he declared. 
The Haiipiua ])olicy had already begun to produce results, and movements 
foi freedom had been started by the people in vaiious States. Some of the Euleis 
themselves had begun to lealise the spiiit of the times, while some others shut 
their eyes to leality. If they failed to march with the times, they would be the 
suffereis. Babii Rajendia Prasad then icfeiied to Eajkot and Gandhiji^s fast leading 
to a fresh pact and said that unless the Euleis lealised the sanctity of agreements, 
it would become impossible to have lasting understanding between the people 
and the Euleis. He had no donbt that what happened recently in Eajkot would 
prove of help to the States’ subjects all over India. Babu Eajendia Prasad nest 
referied to the wholesale emigration of people from Dhcnkanal and Limbdi. 
He said that this could not go on foi long. How long could the helpless 
people remain out of their homes. They would have to go back, but they 
should go back with then full rights secured. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, seconding the resolution, said that he did not 
want to speak, but he had been oidcied by Pandit Jawahailal Nchiu to second 
the resolution. The Biilish Government had cicated the Indian States with a 
view to perpetuating impeiialism in India. He referred to the extravagances of 
Princes and the miseiable condition of then subjects and asked why the Piinces, 
even if they wanted to be extravagant, did not spend the money in India instead 
of in foieign countiies ? The Congress policy had been to make the people of the 
States depend upon themselves. Unless they weie able to do so, they would not 
be able to letain freedom even if somebody else seemed it for them. He asked 
the Euleis to march with the times and concede the legitimate demands of their 
subjects. 

Srimaii Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya moved an amendment seeking the deletion 
of the paragraph relating to the Haiipuia policy. She contended that it had not 
been successful. She held that the awakening in Indian States, which the 
icsolution sought to attribute to the Haripura lesolution, was the result of many 
causes such as woik by the States’ Pcoide’s Confeiencc, the progiess in Biitish 
India, etc. She did not like that the countiy which was one should be divided 
into British and Indian India. She wanted that the Congiess should take a direct 
inteiest in States’ affairs and actively be in charge of the conduct of movements 
in the various States. She wanted the Congress to create a machinery which 
would diiect and control the movement of the States’ people for responsible 
Government. She appealed to the Congiess to lend its power and prestige to the 
cause. 

Mr. Achy tit Patwardhan supported Siimati Kamaladevi’s amendment. Mr. 
Patwardhan said that Socialists did not agree with the Haripura policy. In his 
opinion it was not correct to say that the piesent awakening among the Indian 
States’ subjects was entirely due to the Haripuia policy. He admitted that, though 
Socialists were opposed to office acceptance, it had resulted in ci eating an 
awakening among and a new hope in the States’ people. Conditions in Indian 
States had changed since Haripura and it was now the duty of the Congress 
organisations directly to help the States’ people in their stiuggle for lesponsible 
government. It was also necessaiy to have some machinery which would furnish 
the Congress High Command with a coirect veision of the condition of the people 
in the States. 

Pandit Kashtram Sharma said that the Piinces were organising themselves 
to take concerted action with a view to preserving their Princely Order against 
the onslaught of the people. He warned the Princes that they were bound to fail 
in their attempt to crush the awakening among the people. He recounted certain 
incidents wheie the States’ people had been ill-tieatcd by the agents of Eulers. 
‘'It is our duty to help the seven or eight croies of people, who aie all residents 
in States in their fight to secure their rights’^ He said it was time that the 
Eulers realised the implications of the Eajkot happenings. 

Mr. P. K, Stdhwa said that no power on earth could crush the growing 
awakening among the people of the States and the earlier the Eulers realised this 
the better foi them. “We stand for independence for the people of British India, 
and we want the Eulers of the States to give the people of the States lesponsible 
government”. If they did not do so, in time, the speaker warned the Eulers—that 
the Princely Order itself would be done away with and complete independence 
established all over India, 
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3Ii. Shankar from Mysore siippoitcd the amendment. He contended that the 
agreement arn\ed at by Sardar Patel on behalf of the people, 'with the^ State 
aiitlioiities had been deliberately bioken. He said that the State authoiities had 
no hesitation in aiming at agi cements which they knew they could break at 
any moment. 

Mr. Changalrai Reddy (jlysoie), siippoiting the lesolution, strongly criticised 
the Mysore Govcinment for bieaking the Pa^-el-Miiza Agreement before the ink 
on it'-^v’as diy. "''We have i)lanned a programme of non-co-operation if the Mysore 
Government fails to fulfil this agreement. 

Bahu Rajendia Frasod, ie]iying to the debate, said that the Congress had 
always sard less than what it had intended to do. Nothing could be achieved 
by indulging in high-sounding words. ‘'Let us, theiefoie, say less and do more.” 
Sardar Patel, Mahatma Gandhi and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj did not wait for a 
lesolution before entering the States struggle, but they did so when the psychological 
moment arrived. 

Srimati Kamaladeti’s amendment was rejected by a large majority. Babu 
Eajendra Rjasad's resolution was passed by a big majority. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. S, Satyamurh next moved the following resolution on Indians Overseas : 

‘'This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, especially in countries within the so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and extends its sympathy and siippoit to all Indian 
nationals abioad in then just struggle for the asseition of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic 

“This Congiess notes with particular anxiety the danger to Indian life and 
property in Biuma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the reseivation 
of Kenya Highlands to Whites to the exclusion of Indians, and the attempt to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South Africa. 

“This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and independent India 
can effectively help its nationals abroad. In the meantime, the Congiess calls 
upon the people of this country to do everything in their powder to help the cause 
of Indians oveiseas.” 

“India has,” Mr. Satyamurh said, “the right and duty to extend her sympathy 
to her nationals abroad. The treatment of Indians abioad is particularly notorious in 
the Biitish Commonwealth. While we aie fighting for our own independence, 
wo assure our biethren abioad ot our full sympathy in their difilculties. We 
would remind our people abroad that they should leain the lesson that minorities 
should adjust themselves to the conditions of the countiy in which they live.” 

With regard to Burma, the speaker app.caled to the good sense of the people 
there, so that there might be harmonious relations between India and Burma. He 
assured Kenya Indians that the Congress would support them in their demand, so 
also would the Congress support Indians in South Atiica. Mr. Satyamurh assured 
the Indian settlers abioad of the full support and sympathy of the Congiess 
in their legitimate demands. 

Mr. Jwala Pjasad Shukla moved an amendment which he moved in the 
Subjects Committee. The amendment was rejected, and Mr. Satyamurti’s resolution 
was carried with acclamation. 

Pandit Nehru moved a lesolution that the next Congress session be held in 
the last week of December. Bahu Eajendra Prasad invited the next Congress to 
Bihar. Normally this should have been settled by the A. I. C. 0., but in 
view of the fact that it might take some time before tne A. I. C. 0. met, it was 
but proper, he said, that they should give time to the Eeception Committee 
to make arrangements. Therefore the delegates themselves should take the final 
decision now, without waiting for the A. I. 0. C. meeting. 

Pand'it Jawaharlal accepted Babu Eajendra Prasad’s suggestion and requested 
the House to accept it. The resolution as amended by Babu Eajendra Prasad was 
unanimously carried. 

The “Bande Mataram” was then sung and the fifty-second session of the 
Congress concluded amidst enthusiastic scenes. 

Resolutions 

The following are the authoiised version of the resolutions passed by the 
Congress 
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1. Condolence 

This Congress expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the death of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Sir Mohamad Iqbal, Begam Ansari and Shris K* Eaman Menon, G. 
vS. Kliaparde, B. Eaja Eau, Nathiqi Jagtap, Thakur Gnlzar Sinha, Eajarm Shukla, 
Devi Prasad Shukla, K. K. Bhar, Dhunduaj Mahadeo Naik, Abdul Wahid, Balwant- 
rai P. Thakore, Mahesh Prasad Nigam, Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, TJpendra 
Nath Mukherji, Jwala Singh, K. Nageshwar Eau, Eajab All Patel, Ghaltu Venkat, 
Chaturanan Das, Banehhanidhi Mahan ty, Giri]a Bhushan Dutt, Shimath Das and 
Pratap Singh. 


2. Welcome to Egyptian Delegation 

The Congress extends its cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation from the 
Wafd Party of Egypt and considers this visit as symbolising the solidarity of the 
movements for fieedom in Egypt and India. The Congiess sends its greetings to 
the people of Egypt and its earnest wishes for their complete success in achieving 
full freedom. It trusts that the association of the peoples of Egypt and India will 
ever grow closer and more fruitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
freedom. 

3. China 

The Congress sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest sym- 
pathy in theii tiial and piivations in their struggle against a ruthless and inhuman 
impeiialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance. 

The Congress expi esses its approval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
behalf to the people of China, and trusts this mission will continue to receive full 
support so that it may carry on its work of succour etfectively and be a worthy 
symbol of Indian solidarity with China. 

4. The National Demand 

The Congress has for more than half a century striven for the advancement 
of the people of India and has represented the urge of the Indian people towards 
freedom and self-expression. During the past twenty years it has engaged itself 
on behalf of the masses of the country in stiuggle against British Imperialism, and 
through the sufFenn^ and disciplined sacrifice of the people, it has earned the nation 
a long way to the independence that is its objective. With the growing strength 
of the people, it has adopted itself to a changing and developing situation, and 
while pursuing various programmes, has ever woiked for the independence of India 
and the establishment of a democratic State in the countiy. Eejecting the Govern- 
ment of India Act and with the full determination to end it, it decided to take 
advantage of the Measure of provincial autonomy the Act provided, restricted and 
circumsciibed as it was^ in order to strengthen the national movement and to give 
such relief to the masses as was possible * under the ciicumstances. To the Federal 
part of the Act the Congress declared its uncompromising opposition and its deter- 
mination to resist its imposition. 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to achieve independence for the nation 
and to have a constitution fiamed for a free India through a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any interference 
by a foreign authority. No other constitutions or attempted solutions of the prob- 
lem can be accepted by the Indian people. 

The Congress is of opinion that in view of the situation in India, the organised 
strength of the national movement, the remarkable growth of consciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the people of the States, as well as the rapid de- 
velopment of the world situation, the principle of self-determination must now be 
applied to the fullest extent to India so that the people of India might establish 
an independent democratic State by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent right and dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but also 
the economic and other problems which press insistently on the masses, cannot find 
solution nor can India get rid of her poverty and keep pace with modern progress, 
unless her people have fall opportunities of self-government and growth which in- 
dependence alone can give. Provincial Autonomy affords no such scope for develop- 
ment and its capacity for good is being rapidly exhausted ; the proposed Federation 
strangles India still further and will not be accepted. The Congress is therefore 
firmly of opinion that the whole Government of India Act must give place to a 
eonsfitutiou of a free India made by the people themselves* 
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An independent and democratic India will face the solution of her great prob- 
lems rapidly and effectively and will line herself with the progressive peoples of the 
world and thus aid the cause of demoeiacy and freedom. 

With a view to a speedy realisation of the Congress objective and in order to 
face effectively the national and in tei national ciises that loom ahead and 
prepare the countiy for a nation-wide stiugule, this Congress calls upon all 
parts of the Gongiess organisation, the "^Congress Provincial Governments 
and the people gcneially, " to work to this end by promoting unity and 
seeking to eliminate disiuptive forces and conditions w^hicb lead to communal con- 
flicts and national disunity by co-oidinatmg the activities of the Provincial Govern- 
ments with the woik outside the legislatuies, and by stiengthening the organisation 
so as to make it a still more effective oigan of the people’s will. 

5. Congress Machinery 

Inasmuch as expeiience has shown that the woiking of the Congress machineiy 
is often lendered difficult by abuse m the matter of enrolment of membeis, elec- 
tions and otherwise, and as it is urgently necessaiy to remove all such defects, the 
Congiess authoiises the All India Gongiess Committee to take all steps that may 
be neeessai*y to attain that end including changes in Constitution. The All India 
Congress Committee shall have authority to give immediate effect to constitutional 
changes. 

6. Reaffirmation of Congress Policy 

In view of the various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the countiy on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should claiify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

This Congress deelaies its firm adheience to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its progi*amrae in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that theie should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Woiking Committee which 
fimctioned during the last year and i egrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast against any of its members. 

fn view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congiess regards it as imperative that 
its executive should command his implicit confidence and lequests the Piesident to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wushes of Gandhiji. 

7. Palestine 

The Congress has previously declared its full sympathy with the Arabs in 
Palestine in their struggle for national freedom and their fight against British Im- 
perialism and has condemned the policy of the mandatoiy po\\er in Palestine. 
Subsequent events have disclosed the contiuance of a reign of terror maintained 
by the British army and policy in the name of law and oider. The courage, deter- 
mination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in the struggle have evoked the admira- 
tion of the people of India who desire to convey to them again their gieetings and 
good wishes for the complete success in the attainment of their objective. 

While sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe and elsewhere, 
the Congress deplores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed 
forces to advance their special piivileges and thus aligned themselves on the side 
of British Imperialism. I he Congress trusts that the Arabs and Jews will 
endeavour to find a basis for diicet co-operation with a view to establishing an 
independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish 
rights. 

8. Baluchistan 

In view of the fact that Biitish Baluchistan is still being governed in the 
old irresponsible and bureaucratic manner the Congress demands that democratic 
and responsible form of government be introduced in the piovince without any 
delay and it .be granted the same constitutional status as other provinces 
of India. 

9. Foreign Policy 

The Congress records its entire disapproval of British Foreign Policy 
culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo-Italian Agreement and the recognition 
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of Ecbel Spain. This policy has been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, 
repeated bleach of pledges, the ending of the system of collective security and 
co-operation with governments which are avowed enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy wheie brutal violence tiiumphs and flourishes unchecked and decides the 
fate ot nations, and in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being 
made for the most tcirible of wars. International morality has sunk so low in 
Central and South-western Europe that the world has witnessed with horror the 
organised terrorism of the Nazi Government against people of the Jewish race 
and the continuous bombing from the air by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless refugees. 

The Congress dissociates itself entirely from British foreign policy which 
has consistently aided the Fascist Powers and helped in the destruction of 
democratic countries. The Congress is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike 
and IS convinced that world peace and progress reqiuied the ending of both of 
these. In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently necessary for India to 
direct her owui foreign polrcy as an independent nation, thereby keeping aloof 
fi'om both imperialism and fascism, and pursuing her path of peace and freedom. 

10 Indian States 

The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 
many parts of the country and considers thrs as a hopeful prelude to the larger 
freedom, comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Congress supports the demand for responsible government and civil liberty 
in the States and expiesses its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-expression, which are integral parts of the larger stiuggle for the freedom 
of the whole country. While appreciating that some Eulers of the States have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign ot growth and are seeking to adjust 
themselves to it in co-opeiation with their people, the Congress regrets that some 
other Eulers have sought to suppress these movements by banning peaceful and 
legitimate oiganisations and all political activity and, in some cases, resorting 
to cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Congress deplores the attempt 
of some Eulers to seek the aid of the Biitish Government m India to suppress 
thar own people, and condemns the unwarranted use of military and Police 
forces lent by the British authorities. 

The Congjicss expiesses its sympathy with the sufferings of the growing 
number of Eefugees from the various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Sahib 
of Eajkot of the settlement airived at between him and his councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, as representing the people, on the other. 
The Congress expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the 
termination of the fast and trusts that the people of Eajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and further hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
parts of India will march with the times and, in co-operation with their poeple, 
introduce responsible goveinment. 

The Congress regrets that several State Governments, besides Eajkot, have 
gone back upon their assurances to thdr people and their pledged woid. It trusts 
that these breaches of agreement will be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The CongTess is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura session of 
the Congress, i elating to the States, has answered the expectations raised by it 
and has justified itself by encouraging the people of the States to organise themsel- 
ves and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Haripura policy was 
conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by a 
recognition of the limitations inherent in tfie circumstances, but it was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is 
its duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. The 
great awakening that is taking place among the people of the States may lead to 
a relaxation or to a complete removal of the restraint which the Congress imposed 
upon itself, thus resulting in an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States^ people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instruc- 
tions in this b^alf from time to time as occasion arises* 
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The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independence, 
is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States which aie integial paits of 
India which cannot be se]>aiated, and which must have the same measure 
of lolilical, social, economic and religious fieedom as the lest of India. 

11. Indians Overseas 

This Congiess notes with grave concern and anxiety the lapidly dctciioiating 
position of Indians oveiseas, specially in countries within the so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abioad in their just struggle for the asseition of their legitimate lights, 
political, civic and economic. This^ Gorigiess notes with paiticulai anxiety the 
(laimer to Indian life and piopeity m Buima, the hostile attitude towaids Indians 
ill Ceylon, the leseivation of the Kenya Highlands to Euiopeans to the exclusion 
of Indians and the attempt to segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in 
South Africa. This Congiess expiesses its ojuinon that only a fice and indepen- 
dent India can effectively help its nationals abioad. In the meantime the 
Congress calls upon the people of this countiy to do eveiything in then power to 
help the cause of Indians overseas. 

12. Next Congress 

Eesolved that the next session of the Congiess be held in Bihar during the 
last week of December of this year, 

THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Tripuri— 7th. March to 8th. March 1939 

A meeting of the A. I. 0. C. was held in the Subjects Committee 
Pandal at Tiipuii on IWarcli 7, 1939 at 4-30 p. M, Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad 
presided in the absence of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose owing to illness. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. held at Delhi iu Septem- 
ber last were confirmed. 

Accounts and Report 

Achaiya Kripalani, though he had resigned from the membership of the 
Working Committee as also from the General Seciet.aiyship of ilic Congress, was, 
in view of special ciieumstance, asked by the President to submit the audited 
accounts and the Eepoit to the A. I. C. 0. The audited accounts were passed. 
The Annual Eepoit was placed before the Committee. Some members of the 
Committee asked for time to peruse and consider the Eeport before adopting it. 
The President agreed and adjourned the meeting. 

Shri Subhas Chandia Bose presided at the second meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
held on March 8, in the Subjects Committee Pandal. The General Secretary’s 
Eepoit was taken up for consideration. A member of the house sought clarification 
of the point whether the Secretary’s Eeport could be adopted without its being 
first approved of by the Working Committee. The General Secretary’s Eeport is 
ordinarily approved of by the Working Committee before being placed before the 
A. I, 0. 0. The last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha could 
not transact any business owing to the sudden illness of the President. The 
President ruled that the constitution did not make it obligatoiy for the Working 
Committee to first approve of the report formally before its being placed before 
the A. I. C. C. Shri K, F. Nariman moved that the Eeport be formally recorded 
instead of being adopted. Shri J”. B. Kripalani objected *saying that this was 
contrary to the usual practice. It must be either adopted or thrown out. 
Thereupon the A. I. C. C. unanimously adopted the Eepoit. 

Shri G. B. Pant’s Resolution 

Shri Govtnd Ballahh Pant and about 160 other members of the A. I. C._C. 
gave formal notice to the President of their intention to move the following 
resolution at the meeting of the A. I C. 0. 

‘‘In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. 
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The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past yeais under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely ^ of opinion that there should be no break 
in these policies and that they should continue to govern the Con gi ess progiamme 
in futuie. The Committee express its confidence in the woik of the Woiking 
Committee which functioned duiing the last year and deploies that any aspeisions 
should have been cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop duiing the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congiess and 
the country to victory during such ciisis, the Committee regaids it as impeiative 
that the Congress Executive should command his implicit confidence and request 
the President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhiji.” 

The President expressed ^ the opinion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or past piactice which allowed him to place such a resolution befoie 
the A. I, C. 0. mee mg. He however invited opinion on the subject befoie giving 
his final ruling. 

The discussion that followed levealed a divergence of opinion. Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant and olheis expiessed the view that an impoitant lesolution such as 
the one given notice of by a majoiity ot the A. I. C. C. members should not be 
ruled out of older owing to some technical objection. So far as he could see 
there was not even any technical bar to the admission of such a lesolution. Shiis 
Sarat Chandia Bose, K. F. Nariman, M. S. Aney and others thought otherwise 
and expressed the opinion that the A. I. C. 0. was not competent to discuss the 
lesolution. Furthcimore the delegates would be defrauded of their light to 
consider and pass their verdict on the vital issues raised in the resolution. 

The President ruled that the Ecsolution could not be discussed by the 
A. L 0. 0. He however expiessed leadincss to have the matter consideiea by 
the Subjects Committee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji’s Fast 

In a previous issue of the Bulletin we have recorded the circumstances in 
which the struggle was resumed by the people of Eajkot. It was a giim and 
desperate struggle. The State authorities resorted to inhuman lepression to i educe 
the outraged people to tame submission. Gandhi ji and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
received daily wires about hunger stikes in Eajkot over the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners and others in villages. Gandhiji put himself in telegraphic com- 
munication with the Eajkot authorities to ascertain the tiuth of the reports he 
received of growing terrorism and fiightfulness. The telegraphic conespondence 
gave him no satisfaction. He decided to go to Eajkot himself and make a first 
hand study of the situation, 

Qandhiji reached Eajkot on the 26th. February. Full facilities were given by 
the Eajkot authorities to Gandhiji for carrying on his investigations of the alleged 
atrocities on the part of the State. He visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
He visited the villages and heard from village-folk the tales of their sulTenngs. 
He had piolonged talks with Thakore Sahib, the Eesident and the officials ot the 
State. After he had closely investigated the situation he wrote a letter to the 
Thakore Sahib in which he made a few suggestions for restoring and implementing 
the agreement arrived at between him and his councillors and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, The Thakore Sahib was also intimated that if the suggestions were not 
accepted by him before noon of the 3rd. March he (Gandhiji) would undertake a 
fast which would continue till after acceptance. 

The Thakore Sahib in reply lejected the suggestions as in his opinion they 
were not in accordance with the original ^reement. He also argued that it was 
not possible for him to divest himself of his sole and final responsibility for 
deciding the personnel of the Committee and the measuie and manner of the 
reforms to be introduced. Gandhiji characterised the reply of the Thakore Sahib as 
adding fuel to the fire. The Thakore Sahib divested himself of a large measure of 
responsibility when he gave the following note to the Sardar : ‘Agreed seven 
members of the Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the said announcement of 
this date are to be recommended by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominated 
by us.’ 
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The fateful fast commenced at twehe noon, March 3. The whole country 
was staled to its dej'ths. It followed with deej'est anxiety the progress of his 
fast and the lajid A\oiscmng of his delicate health. The authoiities concerned 
Meie urged to inteiveiie ioithwith and light the blatant wiong for which Gandhiji 
has risked his life. (Jn the 4th day of the fast was announced a settlement and 
the consequent teiniination of the 'fast. The Viceroy inteivened. He sent a 
messaLe to Gandhiji that the best way m which the alleged bieach of faith could 
be pio\ed and doubts lesohed \^ould be to lefer the matter "to the highest Judicial 
authority in the land, that is to say, the Chief Justice of India. The Yiceioy gave a 
peisonal assuiance that he would exeit his personal influence to see that the terms 
of settlement aie faithfully earned out by the Thakoie Sahib. The Viceioy also 
expiessed a nish to see Gandliiji and discuss matteis "with him, so that any 
misappiehensions may be lemoved Gandhiji leplied that the Viceioy’s kind 
message was a siiflicient wairant foi breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of 
millions. The country leceived the news of this happy and successful termination 
of the fast with a thrill of profound lelief. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Calcutta— 29th. April to 1st May 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Calcutta on April 
29, 30 and jMay 1 in a special pandal elected for the purpose. 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose presided at the fiist sitting for a short while. He 
explained to the committee how his conversations with Maliatma Gandhi and some 
members of the old Working Committee had failed to bring about a settlement of 
the question at issue, namely, the formation of the Woiking Committee. In this 
connection he lead out the following letter of Gandhiji addressed to him expressing 
his (Gandhiji’s) inability to suggest the personnel of the V/oiking Committee in 
terms of the Tripuri resolution ot Shri G. B. Pant 

Gandhiji’s Letter 

‘My dear Subhas, 

You had asked me to give you in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for the Woiking Committee. As I have told you m my letteis and my telegrams 
I feel myself utteily incompetent to do so. Much has happened since Tripuri. 

Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals, it seems to me that if I gave you names it would be an 
imposition on you. I had argued this position at length m my letters to you. 
Nothing that has happened during the three days of closest conversation between 
us has alteied my view. Such being the case you are free to choose your own 
Committee. 

I have told you too that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual appioach and that nothing would please me better than to know that 
you were able to come together. Into what has happened since I need not go. 
You and the ex-members present will make the position clear befor the A. I. C. 0. 
Only, it has been a matter of the greatest grief to me that a mutual settlement 
has not been possible. I hope however that whatever is done will be done with 
mutual goodwill,” 

SM Bose’s Statement 

Shri Subhas Chandra Bose then made the following statement tendering his 
resignation of the office of the President of the Congress and explained the circums- 
tances leading there to— 

Friends, you are aware of the resolution that was passed at the Tripuri Con- 
gress relating to the new Working Committee. That resolution^ was as follows : 

In view of various misunderstandings^ that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the contioversies in connection with the presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee should 
clarify the position and declare its general policy. 

The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which have governed its programme in the past yeais under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in 
these policies and that they should continue to govern the Congress programme in 
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future. The committee express its confidence in the work of the Woiking Com- 
mittee which functioned duiing the last year and regrets that any aspirations should 

been cast against any of its members. In view of the ciitical situation that 
may develop dining the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such crisis, the 
Committee regards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should command 
his implicit confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Com- 
mittee 'in accordance with the wishes of Gandhi ji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuii Congress I have not been able to 
announce the peisonnel of the new Working Committee. But this has been due 
to ciicumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, I could not proceed to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspondence with him. This 
enabled us to clarify our ideas and viewpoints, but did not biing us to a settlement. 
When I realised that correspondence had proved inefifective, I wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Mahatmaji at Delhi— but that effort also failed. 

After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to me is 
that I should myself form a Working Committee leaving out the members who 
resigned form the previous Working Committee. This advice I cannot give effect 
to for several leasons. To mention two of the principal ^ leasons, I may say that 
such a step would be con ti ary to the directions in Pantji’s resolution, which pio- 
vidos ^'inter aha^^ that the Vvoiking Committee should be foimed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhi] i and should command his implicit confidence If I 
formed such a committee as advised above, I would not be able to repoit to ^ovl 
that the Committee commanded his implicit confidence. 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a composite Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of Congressmen possible, reflecting the com- 
position of the general body of the Congress. 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re- 
quest that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility vested in him by the Tripuri 
Congress and nominate the Woiking Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantji’s resolution. 

IJnfoitunately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the Working Committee. 

As a last step, I tried my best to arrive at an informal solution of the above 
problem. Mahatmaji told me that the piominent membcis of the previous Woiking 
Committee and myself should put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an agreement. I concurred and we made that attempt. If we had succeeded in 
coming to a settlement, we would then have come up before the A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we spent 
several hours in discussing the matter we could not arrive at a settlement. I have 
therefore to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce the per- 
sonnel of the new Woiking Committee. 

I have been pondering deeply as to what I could do to help the A. I. C C. 
in solving the problem that is now placed before it. I feel that my presence as 
Piesident at this junctm*e may possibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its path. 
Foi instance, the A. I. C. C. may feel inclined to appoint a Working Committee 
in which I shall be a misfit. I feel, further, that it may possibly be easier for the 
A. I. C. C to settle the matter, if it can have a new President. After matuie deli- 
beration, therefore, and in an entirely helpful spirit I am placing my lesiguation 
in your hands. 

The time at my disposal has ^ been very shoit and hence I could prepare only 
a biief statement. Nevertheless this brief statement will, I hope, succeed in clarify- 
ing the situation as it now stands.” 

Shri Subhas Chandia Bose then requested Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, the senior- 
most ex-President present to take the chair of the Committee and regulate the 
proeeemngs of the meeting. 

r - After Sarojini Devi took the chair, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru placed 

House the pipposition that Shri Subhas Chandra Bose be requested to 
withtow his resignation and nominate afresh the old Woiking Committee 
which functioned in 1938. Shri Jawahailal Nehru explained that considering ^e 
^teinal and internal situation of the counti’y it was imperative that a way out must 
be louna to end the controversy raised by Shri Pant’s resolution passed at Tripuri 
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and that the piorosition he put before the House was such as would command the 
laigest measuie of common agieement. As for the infusion of fresh blood in the 
Woiking Committee he explained that tvio old membeis of the Committee Shi is 
Jamnalal Baja] and Jaiiamdas Doulatram will be soon resigning their seats on the 
Committee foi icasons ot health. This would enable Shii Bose to nominate in con- 
sultation with his colleagues tw’o new membeis fiom other groups thus adding fiesh 
blood to the Committee. Shii Nehiu invited opinion on his proposition. The pio- 
position was supioited by Shrt Eafi Ahmad Kidwai and Shri Jatprakash Naroyan, 
Theie were howevei ceitain amendments moved by the membeis. 

The discussion was not concluded when the sitting was adjourned for the day. 

The A. I. C. C. meeting leasscmbled the next day, April 30, 1939. Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the pioposition he had put forw^ard the 
previous day was with a view to end contioveisy and not to impose a Woiking 
Committee on vShii Bose, as was made out by some of the speakeis on the Ecsolu- 
tions in the comments in the local pi ess. That *was very far fiom his intention. He 
also thought it was no use debating the pioposition if it did not meet with the 
approval of Shri Subhas Chandia Bose. He theiefore requested a definite reply fiom 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose whether the proposition met with his approval and as a 
consequence he was prepared to withdiaw his resignation. 

In reply Shri Bose made the following statement 

Shri Bose’s Statement 

“The resolution that is now before the House is one with which I am vitally 
concerned and it would peihaps help the discussion if I could indicate my reaction 
to it. I feel gieatly honoiu-ed that Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu should move a resolu- 
tion requesting me to withdiaw my lesignation. But when I have not tendeied my 
resignation in a light-heaited manner, I should ponder deeply before coming to a 
decision. So I w'eleomed the adjournment of the debate last evening. 

This resolution is in effect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others duiing my conversations with some members ot the 
previous Working Committee. Oidinaiily Mahatmaji’s w'ord is law to me but where 
principles are involved, I sometimes feel unable to accept his advice or suggestion. 

When unfoitunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible to help us by 
nominating the W^oiking Committee should we attempt to solve the problem without 
reference to the Congiess constitution ? I leave it to you, friends, to answer the 
question. 

I shall now come to the practical aspect of the question. Judging from this 
point of view, the mam question is, what sort of Cabinet is needed now and for the 
next few months ? 

Last year at Haripuia I made three changes in the personnel of the previous 
Cabinet. My own view definitely is that there should be an inclusion of fresh blood 
every year. To ensure continuity of policy, the majority of the old members may 
remain. But in a vast countiy like India, the highest executive of the Congiess 
should not be made the close preserve of a group ot individuals. A change should 
therefore be made every year under normal circumstances. 

Now what about an emergency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Britain, where there are well-defined political parties, a war- 
crisis or a national emergency breaks down political barTiers and brings on the same 
Committee people who normally regard themselves as deadly opponents. And in 
Continental countries like France, composite Cabinets are the order of the day. Are 
we less partriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can ? 
I refuse to think that we are so inferior to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dynamic urge it is necessary for us to put 
representatives of different shades of opinion in the Congress, giving the majority to 
those who will ensure continuity of policy. If we do not allow this inclusion of 
fresh blood the Cabinet will lose m power and potency. If in countries like Great 
Britain it is necessary to do away with party Cabinets in times of war-crisis and 
substitute “national Cabinets”, do we not feel the same necessity here ? 

It may be argued that such composite Cabinets will be too heterogeneous to 
function properly. But such an appiehension is unfounded. Within the A. I, 0. 0, 
or within the Congress there are different shades of opinion. But do we not have a 
large measure of agieement among ourselves ? Are we not all of us anti-imperia- 
lists who accept the present Constitution, creed and policy of the Congress ? Are 
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not all Congressmen homogeneous in this sense, yis-a-vis the world outside ? I am 
afraid, that we sometimes give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity. 

Let us face the fact that the Congress has changed its composition to some 
extent since 1921. The change should be reflected in the composition of the Working 
Committee also, so that that Committee may be truly representative of the geneial 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget the latent implications of the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Shall we not move with the times, see the 
writing on the wall and adjust ourselves to it ? 

I do not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. C. to-day, but I respectfully 
submit that if you desire that I should continue as President you should be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. ^ If, however, you 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
ship. Serious and critical times are ahead of us. We must pool our resources and 
pull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphant out of the external crisis that 
is fast overtaking us. To this arduous task I shall contribute my humble mite. 
What does it matter if I am not in the Presidential Chair ? My services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are worth. 
I claim to have suiSicient patriotism and sufficient sense of discipline to be able to 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for India’s political and economic 
emancipation.” 

The Chairwoman Shrimati Naidu after he had finished made an appeal to Shri 
Bose to accept the proposition of Sri Jawaharlal. She explained how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the Committee. She also thought 
that with mutual goodwill some other changes may be made ^ in the composition 
of ihe Committee in the near future. She requested the President to inform the 
House of his definite opinion in the light of Shri Nehru’s assurances and her appeal. 

Eeplying to Jawaharlal’s statement and Shrimati Naidu’s appeal, Shri 
Subhas Bose said: 

*Tn the statement which I have just made before the House I thought I 
made my position perfectly clear. I have nothing to add to what I have staited 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as I submitted at 
the very beginning I submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful spirit. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply, as the President had asked 
me to do, 1 can say this that my final reply can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to be adopted by the A. I. C. C. At this stage I do not know what 
resolution will be adopted by the A. I. 0. C. and until I know that, it is 
impossible for me to give a final reply,” 

This reply was considered by the Chairwoman and Shii Jawaharlal as too 
vague. The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw his Resolution. 
Permission was granted by the House and the proposition was withdrawn. 

Thereafter the Chairwoman pointed to the House that as Shri 8. C, Bose had 
refused to withdiaw his resignation by rejecting Shii Jawaharlal’s proposition the 
House should proceed to elect a new President. At this stage a point of order 
was raised that the lesignation of the President had not yet been accepted by the 
house. Shrimati Naidu replied : “The Piesident has told you that he has not 
light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The resignation stands there The A. I. 
0. C. cannot be without a Piesident. Therefore you have got to elect a new 
President.” She ^ then read out article X of the Congress Constitution. However, 
at this stage Shri Niharendu Butt Mazumdar sought and obtained permission of 
the chair to move a resolution to the effect that in view of the assurances given 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Sorojini Naidu and in view of his 
condition of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation. Some speeches were made for and against it. Shri 
B. C, Bose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution which he did. 

Mrs. Naidu ^ then ruled that the House do proceed with the election of the 
new President. Shri K, F, Nariman at this stage raised a point of order that as 
the President had been elected by the general body of the delegates, the A. I. C. C. 
was not competent to elect a new President. 

. , was repliM to by Shri Bhulabhai Desai who read the pro- 

visiqn Imd down in article X (viii), which says that “in the event of an emergency 
ansing by re^on of any cause such as death or resignation of the Pi'esident elected 
M above the General Secretary shall forthwith fix a date for a feesh election by the 
delegates as prescribed above. In case such procedure is found not possible the All 
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India Congress Committee shall elect the President,” He added that if this was 
not sufficient, the House could also proceed to elect the President in terms of Art, 
XII (b), which says that “The A, I. C. C. shall canw out the ^ progiamme of woik 
laid down by the "Con gi ess fiom session to session and deal with the new matters, 
that may arise duiing its term of office.” To prove that an emergenc;^ existed 
Shri B. Desai pointed out that the Congress organisation at the time was 
without a President, the Working Committee or the General Secretary. 

When Shii Bhulabhai had finished, Shri Subhas Bose got up and said that it 
was not tiue to say that there was no acting General Secretary. There w^as the 
acting General Secietaiy, whom he had appointed and that the office machinery was 
competent to call the meeting of all the delegates for the piu*pose of electing the 
new Piesident. The Chair howevei niled that there was no General Secietaiy in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
competent to elect a new President for the remaining poition of the year. 

Dr. Choithram Gidwani thereupon moved that Babu Rajendia Prasad be 
elected as President of the A, I. C. C. for the remaining period of the year. Babu 
Mnhanlal Sakseria seconded the Resolution. The Resolution was voted upon and 
declared carried. 

Shii Eajendra Prasad then took the chair and made the following speech 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitois. 

‘^Fiiends, I have been called upon to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress Committee. Duiing the past few days that we have 
been here we have been discussing and considering the grave pioblem before us 
and I have not felt happy at all at what has happened. Consideiing the situation 
that confronts the countiy, the internal position of the Congress itself and vaiious 
other factors which we have to face, it is not a bed of roses on which you, fiiends, 
have called on me to sit. I have realised more than anybody else the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations which aw’ait anyone in these ciicumstances wffio is called 
upon to hold the office of the Piesident of the Congress. It has, therefoie, been not 
a pleasure to me to accept your mandate. 

‘‘We have appealed to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to continue to shoulder the 
burden of the office of the President. I lequested and implored him to form a 
Working Committee of his owm liking, composed of people who shaied his views in 
entirety, and we were prepaied to go with him as far as possible. I assuied him 
further that if he did that, I would not for myself— and if I may speak for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and theie w^ould be absolutely no obstruction. 
But unfortunately he could not see eye to eye with me and he thought that in the 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign. I am really sony for that. 
It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that I am here 
to-day. I did not covet the Presidentship. 

“Considering the circumstances in which we aie situated to-day, I would im- 
plore you, all membeis of the A. I. C. C., to extend to me your indulgence and 
your good-will. It is difficult for any President to achieve anything without the 
help and co-operation of all. The difficulties of the Piesident under the situation 
like the present one have been doubled. Without your co-operation, good-will and 
help it would be impossible for me to do anything. When you received the declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not make me elated ; on the other hand I was 
overwhelmed^ with a sense of responsibility. I hope that the support of all members, 
whatever their views, whatever their difieiences will be given to me. It is in that 
confidence and hope that I appeal to you to give me your help. 

“I see here that some friends are displeased w'ith what has happened. They 
have every right to be displeased, and I have no quanel with them. I have been 
called to this onerous position by the All India Congress Committee, If at any 
moment I feel that I am not w^anted or there is any indication of your wish that 
I should not be in this post, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when you 
have called me to this office. I have also said that it would be my duty to 
give effect to the resolutions which have been passed by the Congress 

to the best of my ability, and I think it, is also the duty of every member 

and I have not the least doubt that they will dischaige their duty as well. 

We do not have to lay down any new policy just at the present moment. The 

policy is there. It has been laid down by the Congress. We have to devise ways 
and means for giving effect to it, and I am hoping that in devising ways and 
means we shall be all united and w^e shall have co-operation amongst each other. 

The meeting was adjourned for the day. 
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The third sitting of the A. I. C C. was held on the 1st. May, with Babu 
Bajendra Prasad in the Chair. Opening the proceedings Babu Rajendia Prasad addres- 
sed the House and observed that before the business of the day started he wanted to 
make certain observations. Yesterday he explained to them the circumstances under 
which he had to accept the responsibility and also made it clear that the moment 
they disapproved he would vacate. He re*ietled that Subhas Babu did not find 
it possible to withdraw his resignation. But since it has happened there was no 
use lamenting it. He wanted to congiatulate Sjt. Bose for the sincerity with which 
he tried to ^ find out a solution of the present tangle. 

In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and they had to 
be faced. He derived gieal satisfaction from the fact that Shri Bose had promised 
to give his fullest support. He, on his part, would try his best to utilize Subhas 
Babu’s services and his talents for the good of the country. He added that after 
a great deal of deliberation, he had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should continue. It was, however, regrettable that Shii Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the Committee. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the same 
time, he too had given an assurance of his fullest support and he in return assured 
Pt. Nehru that he (Shir Rajendra Prasad) would avail of every opportunity of uti- 
lizing Pt. Nehru’s services and give due weight to his suggestions. He then referred 
to the change made in the Working Committee, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. 0. 
Roy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one seat will 
be filled later. Continuing he said that the A. I C. C. was meeting under difficult 
circumstances and therefore he suggested that after passing a few resolutions of a 
non-con ti over sial nature the Committee should adjourn so that the Working Committee 
might have time to consider the situation and chalk out the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. I. C. 0. would be held in about a month’s 
time to afford the House opportunity to give its decision on important issues. 

Reviewing the resolutions to be placed before the meeting, he said that one of 
them was about the war. It was true that the Tiipuri Congress passed a resolution on 
this subject but as the matter was very important it was necessary that the attitude 
of the Congress should be reiterated. The recent changes made in the Government 
of India Act also indicated that the question had become very important and its 
consideration could not be postponed. Other questions were those relating to the 
organisational aspect of the Congress and matters which the African delegation had 
represented. These were some of the matters which the A. I. 0. 0. had to consider 
before it adjourned. 

Personnel of the Working Committee 

The President then announced the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad^ Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhhhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj [Treasurer), Dr. Pattahhi 
Sitaramayya, Shris Janamdas Doulatram, J. B, Krtpalam [General Secretary), 
Bhulahhai, J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Hareknshna Mehtab, Dr. R, C, Boy, Dr. 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 

A Protest 

After the President had finished, Skrt K, F, Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a protest from some 28 members 
of the A. I. 0. 0. against the alleged illegality of the A. I, 0, C. proceedings in 
connection with the election of the new President. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 
passed 


Condolence 

This Committee places on record its deep sense of loss at the death of Syts. 
Birendra Chandra Mazumdar M* L, A, and Manoranjan Banerji, two veteran Congress 
workers and others as a result of the railway disaster at Majdia. 

2. War Danger and Amendment of The India Act 

, In view of the imminent danger of international war, the A. I. 0. 0. reminds 
the country and all otheis concerned of the national policy in regard to war which 
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the Congress has often proclaimed. This policy will be strictly adhered to and the 
Congress is determined to oppose all attr.mpts to impose a war on Indian lesources 
in a war without the consent of the Indian people. 

The Committee has noted with disapproval the despatch of a small body of 
Indian troops towards Aden as this can only mean their employment for Biitish 
imperialist purposes. 

The Committee, in particular, records its complete disapproval of the attempt 
being made by the Biitish Government to amend the Government of India Act with 
a view to concentrating all power, in the event of a war emergency, in the hands 
of the Central Government which Inactions completely as an agent of British 
Impeiialisra. While the Congicss is not inteiested as a rule in amendments to the 
India Act and has worked for the whole Act to be ended, it cannot tolerate an 
amendment which stiikes at the very basis of Piovincial Autonomy and reduces it 
to a farce in case of war ; which in effect creates a war dictatorship of the Central 
Government in India, and which makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attempt to impose such an amendment on India must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial Governments are warned 
to be ready to carry out the policy in this respect as may be determined by the 
A. 1. 0. C. or the Working Committee as the case may be. 

3. Reform in the Congress Machinery 

In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
regarding reform in the Congress machinery the A. I. C. C. appoints a Committee 
consisting of the President, Shxis Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Narendra Deo and J. B. Kripalani to recommend measures for the purification of 
the Congress in terms of the Congress Resolution. 

4. Bengal Political Prisoners 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. while appreciating the strenuous efforts 
made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the release of political prisoners in Bengal, 
notes with regret the failuie of the negotiations between Gandhiji and the Huq 
hlinistry on the matter. 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all political 
prisoners is over In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 
and the policy adopted by it, the release of the long-term prisoners has become 
almost a hopeless question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any justification to 
detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency period 
mostly under special powers and especially so, when the prisoners have openly 
expressed their aversion to teriorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. 0. therefore, resolves to make the release 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the immeditate unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. Similarly an agitation should be carried on regarding release of political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 


5. Kenya Highlands 

The All India Congress Committee notes with grave concern the promulgation 
of an Order-in -Co ancil regarding reservation of highlands in Kenya for Europeans 
which is a violation ot all announcements and assiuances by the Secretary of State 
for colonies and the Government of India, and perpetuates the policy of racial 
discrimination and is an insult to India. 

The All India Congress Committee also places on record its opinion that 
the Government of India have failed to do their duty by the Indians m Kenya. 
The All India Congress Committee is further of opinion that situation in Kenya 
cannot be met by efforts on tbe part of the Government of India and requests 
the Working Committee to take necessary steps in this behalf. 

NOTES ( 1 ) The Rajkot Tangle 

The last issue of our bulletin lecored the circumstances in which Gandhiji 
broke his Rajkot fast. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered he proceeded to 
Delhi to discuss matteis wuth the Viceroy. There were several prolonged conversa- 
tions. The Rajkot dispute was referred to Sir Maurice Gwyer for arbitration and 
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terms of reference settled in consaltation with Shiis Y, Patel and Virwala. After 
an exliaiistive examination of the dispute, Sii Maurice Gwyer announced his 
awaid. He upheld m its entirety the interpretation of Shii Yallabhbhai Patel of 
the Ea]kot Durbai notification NO. 50 dated December the 26th, 1938, and the 
note sent by His Hi^^hness the Thakore Sahib to Sardar Patel on the same 
date. Sir Mauiice adjudged that the true construction of each document is that 
the Thakore Sahib undertakes to appoint the persons whom Mr. Y. Patel may 
recommend and that he does not leserve to himself any discretion to reject those 
whom he docs not approve. The award having been announced it now remained 
for the Thakore Sahib to implement it. After the announcement of the award 
Gandhi]! had a fresh series of conversations with the Yiceroy. He then proceeded 
back to Eajkot to see that the award was implemented and obstacles artificial or 
otherwise removed. It may be remembered in this connection that before the 

reference of the dispute to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had, for reasons 
into which we need not go heie, given promise of reaervation of seats on the 
Committee foi the Muslims and Bhayats of the State. Neither the notification 
nor the award of Sir Maurice provided for separate repiesentation of these 

interests. However, a furious agitation at the instance of the authoiities, for 

communal and sectional lepresentation on the Committee, was started and this 
created an atmospheie m which the smooth working out of the Duibar^s notification 
in teims of Sii Maurice award was well nigh impossible. Gandhiji therefore 
made an attempt to ledeem in some foim the promise given by the Thakore 

Sahib to the spokesmen of the Muslims and Bhayats, consistently with the purpose 
for which he had fasted. He suggested to the Thakore Sahib the enlargement 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate repiesentations of these 
special inteiests, caie being taken that a majoiity, be it a majority of one only, 
is preserved foi the Parished which alone had fought and struggled for the rights 
of the people. 

The proposal was turned down by the Thakore Sahib as being inconsistent 
with the award. Gandhiji replied that with mutual agreement such modifications 
of the notification were possible and that the award did not at all stand in the 
way. When this obvious way out was barred by the unreasonable attitude of the 
Thakore Sahib and his adviser, Gandhiji had to apply his mind to exploring other 
avenues. He had prolonged and strenuous consultations with the representatives 
of the Muslims ana Bhayats for evolving a mutually acceptable formula. Gandhiji 
put it to them that they could be Saidar’s nominees on the Committee if they 
agreed to woik with the Parished nominees as a team ; otherwise if they disagreed 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sided with the official block on 
the Committee the very purpose of the Committee would be frustrated and the 
grim and protracted struggle which the Parished had gone through would be 
self-stultified. An alternative position for them was to press their communal and 
sectional claims and leave the essential task of constitution making to the 
Parished representatives. Neither of these alternatives however proved acceptable 
to the Muslims and Bhayats and they elected to keep out of the 
Committee. The negotiations having fallen through Gandhiji had no option left 
but to send the names of seven Paii^ed nominees of Sardar Y Patel to the 
Thakore Sahib. He also requested that the labour of the Committee be finished 
by some specified time. Shri Yirwala replied asking for proofs that the six 
nominees were the subjects of the State. The reply gave a deep shock to 
Gandhiji. If this was the spirit in which the Gwyer award was going to be 
implemented theie would be no end to obstructions and delays. 

Of the seven names proposed for the Committee thiee were accepted by 
the State itself for the Eeform Committee announced by it in January. There 
could be, on the face of it, no possibility of any doubt as to their being 
State subjects. Then again the State owed it to itself and the public that it 
should give some idea of the objection it had to the Saidar^s representatives 
being considered as State subjects. Nothing of the kind was done. Gandhiji 
however sent the required proofs. But all this left a bad taste in the mouth. 
Why this wilful obstructiveness on the part of the Thakore Sahib and his 
adviser Shri Yirawala and this distressing lack of grace in fulfillmg their 
part of the solemn contract. 

Gandhiji met again the President and explained to him the implications and 
consequences of the way the affairs of the Eeform Committee were handled 
by the State authorities. Sir Gibson advised Gandhiji to see Darbar Yirawala. 
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This he did. There was a long conveisation between the two in which Gandhiji 
exilained the position of afiturs as he saw it and heard Darbar Viiawala’s 
reactions to it. Gandhiji explained that it 'was easy for him to invoke the 
assistance of the Fax amount Tower and put an end to all vexatious delays 
but this he was extiemely aveise to do. He desired Viiawala’s willing and 
heaity coopei*ation. If the Kefoim Committee was such a disagreeable imposition, 
Gandhiji made to him what he termed a spoiting offer. He said he would 
foiego the Eefoim Committee and allow the Thakoie Sahib to appoint a Com- 
mittee of his own nominees and diaft a constitution. If the Saidar or the 
Paiished was not satisfied with the drafted constitution, they would submit 
amendments vhieh if not acceptable to the State authorities could be referred 
to Sir ^lauiice Gnyer for aibitiation in teims of the notification. Darbar 
Viiawala i ejected Gandhiji’s offer. Gandhiji found himself in an extremely 
delicate and embaiiassmg position as eveiy leasonable pioposal of his was 
vetoed by Daibar Viiawala. As is his way he did not want to coerce but 
will Virawala by persuasion. As a final gesture he told him that he (Gandhiji) 
would withdiaw from the scene of conflict and leave Virawala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and satisfy the people. If Virawala could win 
the people’s confidence and give them a workable constitution none would be 
more happy than he. To tuither facilitate an agreed solution of the tangle he 

advised the^Panshed to pitch their demands as low as would be consistent 

with their real and pressing -wants. 

This put the Pi nice and his adviser on their honour. If they were genuine 
in their desiie to placate their people, no better oppoitiinity could have 
presented itself to them. But no such desire was -vusible. The scheme of 
reforms they have proposed retains the substance of power in their hands. 
Negotiations weie started for reasonable alterations in the scheme but they 
have fallen through. The prospect in Eajkot is therefore daik indeed. Gandhiji’s 
reintervention is sought by the people. He is proceeding again to Eajkot. 

It may be noted here that in the course of the negotiations the Bhayats 
accused Gandhiji of breach of promise. The Bhayats held that Gandhiji in 
his letter to them of March 11 gave a definite and unconditional promise that 
a representative of the Bhayats would be taken on the Eeform Committee. 
Gandhiji asserted that his "letter was being misconstrued and that he gave no 

unconditional promise. The Bhayats however persisted in their charge of 

breach of faith oii the part of Gandhiji and made other unseemly attacks. 
This charge of breach of faith grieved Gandhiji deeply. 

The Bhayats however kept up this agitation and insisted upon getting 
the interpietation of the letter fiom Sir Mauiice Gandhiji did not want to 
trouble Sir Main ice and would have preferred the matter being placed before a 
judge of the Bombay High Court. He however had no objection if Sir 
Maurice took up the matter. 

(2) Anti War Day 

In response to the appeal of President Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
observed 23id April as anti-War Day. Meetings were held in the evening in 
important towns and cities at which resolutions were passed condemning the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the British Parliament empowering the 
Central Government to deprive the Provincial Governments of their normal 
powers in the event of war emergency arising at any time. The resolutions 
also made clear beyond doubt India’s •determination to non-violently resist any 
attempt to involve India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or 
natural resources for war-purposes. 

(3) The National Week 

The National week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 
13. Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as 
usual the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed as 
the Jallianwalla Bagh Day, a day reminding us alike of the shame of our 
servitude and our determination to count no sacrifice as too great for ending it. 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Bombay — 24th. June to 27th. June 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay on 
June 24, 25, 26 and 27 in a special pandal erected for the purpose. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad piesided. Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad made the following statement on b^alf of the Working Committee. 

President’s Statement 

The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and the country at a time of peculiar difficulty, when the 
international situation is continually on the verge of ciisis and many of our 
national pioblems have also reached a grave and ciitical stage. The responsibility 
which the Committee have to shoulder is thus heavy, and lecent events, and the 
circumstances under which the Committee came into existence, add to that lesponsi- 
bility. The crises that overhang the world and India demand fiom us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty diffidences, the co-operation of all those who caie for 
the independence of India, and the maintenance of the Congress as a stiong and 
disciplined organisation. At such a time the Executive of the Congiess can only 
function effectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the full 
confidence of the All India Congress Committee and the good-will of Congressmen 
and the country. It is the earnest desire of the Working Committee to have that 
confidence and goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
struggles that loom ahead. Unfortunately foices of disintegiation are at woik in 
the country and in the Congress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and weaken our movement. In this hour of threatening peiil, 
it is the duty of all those who caie for a fiee and united India to combat these forces 
of disruption and endeavour to put an end to internal conflict, so that all the vital 
elements in the Congiess and the country might pull together for the common good. 
It is with this object in view that the Woiking Committee approach their task 
and they claim the willing co-operation of all Congressmen in it. 

The danger of world war is ever present and it might materialise in the couise 
of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately w^ar comes, 
attempts are likely to be made to involve India in it. Alieady the British Govern- 
ment have taken some steps to this end in India, and the proposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the ground for further action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
Government is only an agent of the Biitish Government and is in no way respon- 
sible to the people of India. Such a war will thus be of vital concein to India and 
there is giave danger of our being exploited for imperialist pui poses. We must 
therefoie be ready to meet this ciisis and to resist all attempts to diag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared policy of the Congress. 

But apart form international happenings, the national problems that we have to 
face are of the gravest import, and the position of our countryman overseas is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In Burma, they have suffeied already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken which will do injustice and injury to thousands of 
Indians; in the Belgian Congo Indian merchants are being harassed and peisecuted; 
in East Africa the policy of discriminating against our countrymen, to their 
gi-ave disadvantage, continues to be pursued. In South Africa the Government 
of the Union are deliberately committing a breach of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a situation which 
may lead to passive resistance by our countiymen there is developing. 

In Lidian States there has been a marked deteiioration of the situation 
and many of the Rulers or their advisers have puisued a iiolicy of intensive 
repression and, in some cases, of unabashed gangsterism against their people. In Oiissa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhere tragedies and inhumanities have occuired, in which 
many persons have been done to death and thousands have become refugees and 
homeless wanderers. The Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in the 
States is a vital p^t of the larger struggle for Indian freedom and cannot be dis- 
sociated from it. The Committee are guided by the resolution of the Tripuri Con- 
gress and will seek to give effect to it in so far as they can. But the Comrhittee are 
convinced that the burden of the struggle must inevitably fall on the people of the 
States and they cannot advance without developing self-reliance and strength. 
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A sijfnificant featuie of tlie States struggle has been the part played by the 
representatives of the British Government. The pai amount power has in many 
cases tiiiown the weight of its influence on the side of the misgovern men t of the 

rulers and has itself taken pait in the lepiession of the people. This policy of the 

British Goveinment has demonstiated still fuither the dangers in the scheme of 
Fedeiation which the Congress has completely lejected. Although Federation is 
not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still be made to impose 

it on India. Such an im.josition, if it comes, must be combated and the countiy 

prepared for it. 

The geneial policy of the Biitish Goveinment in India continues to flout 
Indian opinion and to further Biitish vested inteiests at the exiDense of the peasant 
and of Indian industiy. As a recent instance of this may be mentioned the 

imposition of the Indo-Biitish pact in the face of an ovei whelming vote of the 
Central Legislature against it. 

Conditions in India have i cached a stage of stalemate which is detrimental 
to the progress of the countiy, and deterioration is inevitable unless a lapid 

advance is made. We cannot meiely wait for the Biitish Goveinment to impose 
Federation, so that we might combat it and theieby seek to reach our objective. It 

is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken by the 

British Government. In the opinion of the Working Committee the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interests of our people as well 
as freedom, that Indian independence be recognised and steps be taken to establish it. 

The Piovincial Goverments have to-day to face many seiious problems which 
require for their solution the united stiength and wisdom of all of us. In some 
provinces communalism and sectarianism have increased and have resulted in riots 
and bloodshed, and in intoleiance and bitterness of feeling. The Woiking Committee 
have noted this deterioration with distiess for they realise that such conflicts and 
divisions are barriers to all pi ogress. They are keenly anxious to do all m their 
power, in co-operation with Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thus all these and many other vital pioblems which face the coun- 
try, and it is clear that the Congress can only tackle them effectively if its own house 
is in Older. At present there is conflict within the Congress which disables 
us and the giwth in the power of the Congiess has led to undesiiable 
piactices and the entry of many fictitious names m our rolls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even within the organisation disiuptive and anti-Congiess elements 
have found place. The fiist and most urgent problem foi the Congiess is therefoie 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and effective instrument of the 
people^s will. The Congress has been built up as a fighting organisation and it 
has functioned as such on many occasions in the stiuggle for Indians freedom. The 
futuie has greater stiuggles tor us, and if we allow the oiganisation to weaken or 
to lose itself in petty fktion, we would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 

With the object of tightening up the Congress organisation attempts have been 
made to amend the Constitution, The Tripuii Congress gave special authoiity to 
the A. I. C. C. for this purpose and recommendations to this effect will be consi- 
dered by the A. I. C. C It is clear, however, that the object aimed at cannot be 
achieved by mechanical means only ; it lequires an earnest and joint endeavour by 
all Congressmen. The Working Committee trust that it will be in this spirit that 
all the membeis of the A. I. C. C. will consider this question. 

Among the recommendations made by the Constitution Sub-Committee was 
the addition of some words to Article V (c) of the Constitution so that the rule 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to other anti-national or- 
ganisations The Woiking Committee agieed with this lecommendation and indeed, 
as worded, it cannot be objected to. It is the inheient right of an organisation to 
piotect itself in this way against rival organisation and disruptive forces. Never- 
theless the Committee have decided not to press for this change before the A. I. 0. 0, 
They have come to this decision as it is their desire to avoid, as fai as possible, 
any misapprehension in the minds of members of the A. I. C, C. and others so that 
the changes in the Constitution might be considered and passed in a spirit of 
goodwill* 

It appeared to the Working Committee that there was a fear in the minds 
of some Congressmen that the proposed change in Article (c) was intended to be 
used to penalise opinions or to suppiess organisations. This fear was entirely 
unjustified. The Congress stands for freedom of opinion and the right to express 
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it When, however, any oiganisation is continually being attacked and run down 
by another organisation it is improper tor the same person to be a member of 
the executives of both the oiganisations. This pioduces not only conflict between 
the organisations but continuous internal conflict within them. It was with a 
view to avoid this and thus to have greater haimony even between the organisations 
that the amendment to Article V (c) was suggested. But in view of the suspicions 
that some members have, the Working Committee have decided not to press for 
the change in the A. I. C. C. They desire that the Constitution, as amended, 
should be worked with the goodwill and co-operation of all concerned. 

It is clear, however, that the difficulties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function effectively. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that by saying or doing anything to biing the Congress into disrepute 
or to weaken its prestige and influence, he is doing injury to the national cause. 
No organisation can approve of such activities on the part of any of its members. 
There have been in the past many instances where Congressmen, and even those 
occupying piominent positions in the organisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which is contrary to all discipline and which has injured the 
gi*eat organisation itself of which they claim to be loyal members. If such 
indiscipline and disiuptive tendencies continue, the Congiess will inevitably be 
reduced to impotence. They have to be checked. The surest way of checking 
them is for each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to appreciate that 
in these days of difficulty he must on no account encourage disruption within the 
Congress. In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congress and promoting indiscipline, it becomes inevitable for disciplinary action 
to be taken against him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

The Working Committee earnestly trust that every Congressman will give 
his co-operation in solving the great problem before the country and in making 
the Congress a fit instrument for the service of the nation. They hope that a 
joint endeavour will be made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Congiess 
and in the country, so that in the trials to come the Congress may be fully 
prepared to cari-y Indians cause to a successful conclusion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed with slight verbal changes 

1. Condolence 

This Committee has learnt with regret of the sudden death, in the prime of 
his life, of Dr. Alimchand IJdhoram, Congiess worker since the non-co-operation 
days. The Committee conveys its sincere condolences to the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement. 

2. Indians in Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee views with grave concern the measures 
proposed by the Ceylon Government with reference to their Indian employees and 
hopes that it may be possible to And a way to avoid the most undesirable and 
grave conflict that, as a result of these measures, is threatened between such near 
and ancient neighbours as India and Ceylon. 

The Committee cannot contemplate without much concern a quarrel between 
the two countries which are separated by only a strip of water but which have a 
common culture and which have been intimately connected from times immemorial. 
The Committee desires to explore every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
appoints Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to go to Ceylon and confer with the authorities 
and representative associations and individuals on behalf of the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable settlement, 

3. Indians in South Africa 

The A. I, C. C. regrets the attitude of the Union Government towards Indian 
settlers. It betrays utter disregard of the obligations undertaken by the predecessors 
of the present (^vernment. The policy just initiated by them is in direct breach 
of me Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914, the Capetown Agreement of 1927, the 
Feetham Commission of 1932 and the subsequent undertakings on behalf of the 
Union Government, "^e A. 1. C. C. notes with pride and satisfaction the firm 
Indians of South Africa. They will have the sympathy of 
the whole Indian nation behind them in Iffieir fight for self-respect and honourable 
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existence. The A. I. C. C. trusts that there will be no dissensions among them 
and that they will piescnt a united fiont. The A. I. C. C. appeals to the Union 
Goveinment to retrace their steins and carry out the promises of their predecessors to 
adopt a policy of pioaressive amelioration in the status of the Indian Nationals 
in South Africa 80 per cent of T;\hom are born and bred in that sub-continent 
and to whom South Africa is their only home. 

4. Constitutional Amendments 

Shii J. B, Kiipalam moved the ‘Constitutional Amendments’ as proposed by 
the Constitution Sub-Committee together with the amendments suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendments were moved to the proposed amend- 
ments. A ferv were accepted and the rest rejected. Shii Bhulahhai Desai moved 
the new Article XI. A senes of amendments were moved to this. They were all 
rejected by the House and the Artrcle XI as proposed by the mover was adopted in 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay'is printed separately (p. 358). 

5. Satyagraha in Provinces 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. resolves that no Congressman may offer or 
organize any form of Satyagraha in the Administrative Provinces of India without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

6. Congress Ministries and the P. C. Cs 

The Working Committee has repeatedly laid stress on the desirability of co- 
operation between the ministry, the Congress party and the P. C. C. Without such 
co-operation misunderstandings are likely to arise with the result that the influence 
of the Congress will suffer. In administrative matters the P. C. 0. should not 
interfere with the discretion of the mmistr 7 but it is always open to the executive of 
the P. C. C. to draw the attention of the * Government privately to any particular 
abuse or difiiculty. In matters of policy if there is a difference between the ministry 
and the P. C. C. references should be made to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee. 
Public drscussion in such matters should be avoided. 

Non-Offieial Resolutions 

The A. I. 0. 0. office received notice of over 175 Non-official Resolutions to be 
moved at the Bombay meeting of the A, I. C. 0. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three requisitions signed by several members of the 
A. I. C. C. requesting that priority be given to non-ofiicial resolutions on (1) Digboi 
Strike, (2) War-Resistance, (3) Unemployment which stood at No. 48, No. 24 and 
No. 89 respectively in the ballot. The President observed that if he acceded to the 
requests made, the system of ballot would be reduced to a nullity. Before however 
giving a ruling, he rvanted the House to discuss the matter. Shii Satyamurti and a 
few others quoted the practice of the Central Legislature as well as of provincial 
legislatures, where the order of the ballot was strictly adhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to up-set it. Some urged for upsetting the ballot for giving priority 
to vital matters in case a majority in the House agreed to it. The President obser- 
ved that the ballot was the fairest system and to upset it by a majority vote was to 
do wrong to minorities. He would however on the present occasion give priority to 
a non-official resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimous 
support of the House. At the same time he made it clear that this ruling of his 
was in no way binding on future Presidents. 

The House having unanimously agreed to ‘Digboi Strike’ being given priority, 
Dr. R. C, Roy moved the following resolution as recommended by the working 
Committee in place of the non-official resolution of which notice* had been given. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Digboi Strike ' 

This Committee views with grave concern the prolonged strike at Digboi and 
expresses its sympathy with the strikers in their distress. The Committee regrets 
that the Assam Oil Company has not seen its way to accept the modest suggestion 
of referring the question of the method and time of re-employment of Hie strikers to 
a conciliation Board to be appointed by the Government of Assam. 

In the opinion of this Committee no coi’poration, however big and influential it 
may be, can be above public criticism or Government supervision and legitimate 
control. Moreover, as was declared at the Karachi session, the Congress policy is 
that there should be State ownership or control of key industries. The oil industry 
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is undoubte<lly a vital key industry. This Committee therefore hopes that better 
counsels will pievail with the Company aud that its directors will accept the modest 
suggestion made on behalf of the Committee by the President of the Congress. If 
however the directors do not see their way to do so, the Committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertake legislation for making the acceptance of 
the decisions of Conciliation Boards obligatory and further to give notice to the 
Company that the Committee may reluctantly be obliged to take such steps as may 
be necessary to stop renewal of the lease to the Company on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Company to fall in with the just sug- 
gestion made ^ the Committee, it hopes that the Labour Dnion will be ready to 
listen to the (jommittee’s advice and if they were to retain Congress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 
to them by the Committee, 

Separation of Andhra 

‘'Separation of Andhra” was the first non-oflScial resolution to come up for 
consideration before the A. I. C. C. The nine resolutions preceding it, were left out 
by reason of their being either covered by the official resolutions or owing to the 
absence of those who had given notice of them. The Resolution read as follows: 

“The All India Congress Committee is stiongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a separate Andhra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Constitution of the National Congress 

{As amended lyy the Bombay Meeting of the A, L C. 0, June, 1939), 
Article /—Object 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the people of 
India Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and pesceful means, 

Article //—Constituents 

The Indian National Congress will comprise 

(1) Primary members enrolled under Article III ; 

<2) Village, Ward, Town, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Subdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the Congress ; 

(5) All India Congress Committee ; 

(6) Working Committee ; and may comprise (a) committees or associations 
directly organised by the All India Congress Committee or the Working Committee 
and (6) committees organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in that bemalf and approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///—Membership 

(a) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article I 
shall, on making a written declaration to that effect attested by a witness and 
presenting an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of four 
annas, become a primary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
the register of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business : 

Pi'ovided that no person shall be a primary member of more than one 
committee at the same time. 

(h) The application shall be handed in personally or sent by post or 
messenger. 

(e) It shall state the full name, father^s name, or in case of a married 
woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of the applicant, as also the 
village, the Taluka, the district and the province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. ^ 

{d) The official receiving the application shall note on ifc the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other particular as may be prescribed and shall send it to 
the office of the District Congress Committee concerned for record. 
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{e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive certificate of membership 
as per Form C. annexed hereto, eithei in the language and script of the piovince 
in which he resides or in the Hindustani language written in Devanagri or the 
Urdu script. 

if) Unless other\^ise directed by the Working Committee the year for the 
membeiship fee shall be reckoned from January 1 to December 31 and there 
shall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joinings in the 
course of the year. 


Article Renewal of Membership 

(o) A member of the Congress enrolled as per Article III shalUcontinue 
to be a member of the Congress until he resigns or is expelled theiefiom, piovided 
he renews his application and pays on or before the 31st of August of every 
subsequent year the annual membership fee of four annas and obtains a certificate 
of membership. The application foi renewal shall contain the name, the father’s 
name or in case of a married woman husband’s name and the place of residence 
of the applicant m the preset ibed Form B. The official receiving such application 
for renewal and subSv.riptioa shall make a note to that effect in the Eegister of 
members. 

(6) The name of any member failing to make the application and to pay 
the annual membership fee within the presciibed time shall be removed fi'om the 
register of members. 

Article F— Membership Register 

Every distiict Congress Committee shall maintain a permanent register of 
members enrolled for each constituency within the district showing the names and 
particulars required by Article III (c) in which shall be noted from year to year 
the fact whether a renewal application has been made or not and the membership 
fee paid or not. 

Article F/— Provinces 


(a) The following 
against them : 


shall be the provinces with the head quarters mentioned 


Province 

Ajmer-Meiwaia 


Lan^age 

Hindustani 


Headquarter 

Ajmer 

Andhra 


Telugu 

■ t • 

Madias 

Assam 


Assamese 

» * 

Gauhati 

Behar 


Hindustani 

• •• 

Patna 

Bengal 


Bengali^ 

... 

Calcutta 

Bombay (City) 


Marathi and Gujrati 

. . 

Bombay 

Delhi 


Hindustani 


Delhi 

Gujrat 


Gujrati 

« «« 

Ahmedabad 

Karnatak 


Kannada 


Dharwar 

Kerala 


Malayalam 


Kalicut 

Mahakoshal 


Hidustani 


Jubbulpore 

Maharastra 


Marathi 


Poona 

Nagpur 


Maiathi 

• * • 

Nagpur 

N. W. F. Province 


Pushtu 


Peshawar 

Punjab 

Sindh 


Panjabi 

Sindhi 

... 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Tamil Nadu 


Tamil 


Madras 

United Provinces 


Hindustani 


Lucknow 

Utkal 


Oriya 

... 

Cuttack 

Vidharbha (Berar) 


Maiathi 


Akola 


(16) 


(6) A provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the Work- 
ing Committee shall have the power to change its headquaiteis from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may, after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress or committees concerned, constitute a new piovince or assign to a pro- 
vince, a district or portions of a distiict from another province as also to assign an 
Indian State or States oi parts thereof, to any province. 

Article F//-“Qualificatons 


(a) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless 
he has been continuously on a Congress register for 12 months prior to the date of 
the election and only on production of a certificate of membership : 
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Provided however that in the case of elections to the newly^ formed primary 
Congress Committee, a member shall be entitled to vote, even if he has been a 
member only for three months, for the election of the committee’s office beareis. 

The condition of 12 months’ continuous membership will not apply to 
voters in the current year i. e., 1939. To them will apply the old condition of three 
months’ continuous membership prior to the date of the elections. 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) heieof, shall be eligible 
for election to an office of any primary committee or to membeiship of any elective 
committee, unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of handspun and handwoven 
Khaddar, provided that at the time of offering himself for such elections he is not a 
member of any parallel committee ; 

(c) No member even if he is qualified under clauses (a) and (6) shall be eligi- 
ble as a delegate to the Congress or as a member of a Provincial or a Distiict 
Congress Committee, unless he has been a member of the Congiess for three conse- 
cutive years at the time of the election, provided that at the time of offering him- 
self for such election he is not a member of any other parallel committee : 

Provided further that it shall be open to the Executive of the Provincial 
Congress Committee to giant an exemption in favour of any person regarding the 
aforesaid qualification for elections in 1939 and 1940. 

(d) No person who is a member of a communal organisation, the object or 
programme of which involves political activities which are in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress shall be 
eligible for election to any office or membership of any elective Congress Committee, 

Article F/7J— Election Tribunals 

(a) The Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members, appoint yeaily a 
Provincial Election Tribunal, no member of which shall stand as a candidate for 
election as a delegate or to any office or membership of an elective Congress 
Committee in the province, duiing the teim of his office. The Provincial Election 
Tribunal shall appoint one or more persons to constitute a District Tiibiinal in 
each district, to receive and decide disputes i elating to eniolment of members, 
preparation or maintenance of register of members and election of delegates and 
office-bearers and members of elective committees, provided that no peison so 
appointed shall be a candidate for election duiing his term of office : 

Provided that it shall not be necessary to appoint a District Tribunal in the 
provinces of Bombay, Delhi and Ajmere Merwara and provided further that if 
■there is no District Tribunal appointed in any othei province for any reason 
whatsoever, objections will be filed before and disposed of, by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal, 

(b) If any provincial executive fails to appoint by a date specified by the 
Working Committee, the Provincial Election Tribunal, the Working Committee 
shall appoint one. 

(cj No person who is a dealer in Foreign cloth or British goods or who 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive office oi elective committee of the Congress. 

Article JZ‘— Objections to the Rolls 

(a) The Register of members shall be brought up-to-date on or before the 
15th of September every year and shall be open to inspection by the member of 
the Congress at the office where it is kept from 16th to 23id September. 

{b) Any peison whose name is omitted from the Register of members, or 
who objects to the entry of any name therein, may submit an objection in writing, 
stating the reasons for challenging such entry or omission to the Distiict Tiibunal, 
on or before the^ 30th September. 

- (c) The District Tiibunal will, after hearing the objection and any other 

party concerned, may direct any name to be entered into or omitted from the 
Register as the case may be, on or befoie the 10th October. 

(d) The District Tribunal shall maintain a record of all proceedings before 
It and a copy of Its order directing any amendment in the Register shall be 
forw aided by it to the District Congress Committee concerned and the District 
Congress (^mmittee shall amend the Register wheie required in accordance 
therewith. The Register, after such^ amendment if any, shall be final, except for 
any change rendered necessary by disciplinary action taken against any member 
by a competent authority. 
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Aiticle X — Election of Delegates 

(а) E\eiy Piovincial Congress Committee shall prepaie a roll of its primary 
members qualilied to vote and shall send to the A. I. 0. C. Office a statement in 
regard to it, on or heroic a date fixed liy the Woiking Committee. This statement 
shall be in the form piescnbed by the* A. I, C. C. Office and shall give separately 
the number of uiban and rural members in each distiiet. 

(б) iMembeis included in the said loll shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that piovince. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the 
statement in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On leeeipt of the afoiesaul statement, the Woiking Committee shall fix 
the date by which the election of delerates must be held. 

fe) Provincial Committees shall divide the Piovince into fixed territorial 
constituencies. 

if) Every piovince shall be entitled to return a numbei of delegates at the 
rate of one delegate foi evciy one lac of the inhabitants of such province including 
the Indian States or agencies therein, oi a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the last Census. 

Proviso 1— Bombay {City' shall have a maximum quota of 25 delegates, and the 
province oi Delhi shall have a maximum quota of 15 delegates. 

(g) (0 Each district shall be entitle to elect not more than one delegate, for 
each lac of its population provided that for every delegate to be elected, there are 
not less than 500 primary members eni oiled dining the year. 

(n) The number of delegates lemaining unallotted to the constituencies on 
account of the inclusion of the population of Indian States in any Province, shall 
be distributed by the executive ot the P. G. C. concerned, in such manner as in 
its opinion would meet the lequuements of the case, subject to the rule of 
minimum enrolment of 500 primary members for each delegate. 

(/i) The piovince which has not completed its election on or before the date 
appointed by the Woiking Committee, may at the discietion of the Working 
Committee be disentitled to be lepiesented at the Annual Session. 

(t) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Piovincial Congress 
Committee, not later than the date fixed by the Woiking Committee in that behalf. 

(/) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of Es. 5/- at the 
office of the Piovincial Congiess Committee of his piovince, receive a certificate 
in accordance with Foim D heieto annexed, duly signed by one of its Secretaries. 
No delegate who has not paid the fee, shall be entitled to exeicisc any of his 
functions. 

Article X/— Election Disputes 

(a) It will be open to any member of the Congress within a constituency 
to lodge a complaint about an election within the constituency before the District 
Tiibunal within seven days of the declaration of the result of such election and 
the Distiiet Tribunal shall decide the complaint. 

(h) Until the election is set aside by the District Tiibunal the person 
elected shall be deemed to have been duly elected. 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the Provincial Election Tribunal against any 
order passed by the District Tribunal within seven days of the passing of such 
order. The order of Provincial Election Tribunal shall be final. 

(c?) The Working Committee may lay down rules for the conduct of elections 
and lodging and disposal of objections and complaints and appeals. 

(<?) The Provincial Tiibunal shall on its own motion or on report by a 
District Tribunal, have the power to direct that any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, maintenance of register of 
members, election or lodging of a false objection or complaint, knowing it to be 
so, shall be disqualified fi-om standing as a candidate for election or be expelled 
fi'om the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An appeal 
shall lie to the Working Committee from any older passed by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal under this clause. 

Article XII— A. I. C. C. Elections 

(a) The delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to elect from 
among themselves, one-eighth of their number, as lepresentatives of the province, 
on the All India Congress Committee; provided that no Piovince shall have less 

46 
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than Hve renresentatives on the All India Congress Committee, except Delhi which 

shall Sub-clause (a) shall be by proportional representation 

by the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 

issue ea'tiflcates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected to it. 


Article X///— Provincial Congress Committee 

(а) The Provincial Congress Committee in each province shall consist of the 

delegates from the province. In case, the number of such delegates is less than 
30, any number required to make the number of members of the Piovincial 
Congress Committee 30, will be elected in such manner as the constitution of the 
province may determine, provided that in the case of foindh and Nagpur the 
number may be inci eased by the P. C. C. to not more than 50 and in the 
case of Vidharbha 45 and Delhi 40, In addition to these, the President and 
ex-Presidents of the Congress, resident in the province and duly qualihed 
under Articles III and VII, shall also be members of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. ^ 

(б) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(i) subject to the general contiol and supervision of the All India Congress 
Committee, be in charge of the affairs of the Congiess within its own province 
and to that end frame^'rules not inconsistent with^ this constitution, which rules 
shall come into operation only with the previous sanction of the Working 

Committee, « , ^ ... , 

(i?) submit an annual report of the Congress organisation and the work 
in the province to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(m) befoie the new All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Working Committee the fees received 
from the delegates. Any other subscription that may be fixed by the latter, having 
regard to the population, membership and financial capacity of the province, shall 
be paid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress Committee from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to take part in any of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. . , , 

(c) (i) No Provincial Confess Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall be recognised by the Working Committee unless it has complied with the 
conditions laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

(w) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the constitution, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 


Article X7F— Annual Session 


(а) The Annual Session of the Congress shall be held at the time and place 
decided upon at the preceding Session. The A. I. C, C. or the Working 
Committee, may however, for sufficient reason change either the venue or the date 
or both of the Session. 

(б) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(0 the President of the Congress; 

(it) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Articles III and VII; 

(uf) the delegates elected under Article X. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrange- 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this 
purpose shall form a Eeception Committee, and may include therein persons who 
are not its members. 

^ (d) The Eeception Committee shall collect funds for the expenses of the 
Session, make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation 
of delegates and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of 
the Session. 

(e) The receipts and disbursements of the Eeception Committee shall be 
audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the provincial Congress Committee 
concerned, and the statement of accounts together Ivith the auditors’ report ^all 
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be submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to the Working Committee, 
not later than three months after the teimination of the Annul Session. Any 
suridus funds lemaining with the Eeception Committee shall be divided equally 
between the All India Congress Committee and the Provincial Congiess 
Committee. 

(t) The Eeception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own membeis. 

Article XF— Election of President 

(а) Any ten delegates may jointly send the name of any delegate or es-Piesi- 
dent of the Congress duly qualified under Articles III and V^II, whom they 
propose to be elected Piesident of the next annual session of the Congress, so as 
to reach the General Secietary of the All India Congress Committee on or before a 
date to be fixed by the Woiking Committee. 

(б) The General Secietaiy will publish the names of all peisons so pioposed 
and it will be open to any peison wnose name has been so pioposed, to withdraw 
his candidature by informing the General Secretary of his intention to do so, 
within 10 days of the publication of the proposed names. 

(c) After eliminating the name of any person who has withdrawn, the 
General Secretary shall publish the name of the lemaining candidates and circulate 
them to the Provincial Congress Committees. 

(d) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, each delegate in a province 
shall be entitled to record ius vote in favour of one of the candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, at a place to be fixed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

ie) The Provincial Congress Committee shall report to the All India Congress 
Committee Office the number of valid votes lecorded in favour each candidate 

(f) As soon as may be after the receipt of the leport the Geneial Secietary 
shall announce as President-elect the name of the candidate obtaining the largest 
number of votes, piovided that such candidate has secured not less than 50 per cent 
of the votes polled. 

{g) In case he does not get the lequisite number of votes the delegates in each 
province shall, on a date fixed by the Geneial Secretary, elect one out of the two 

g ersons getting the highest number of votes at the previous election and the General 
ecretary shall on receipt of the repoit from the Provincial Congiess Committees 
of the number of votes lecoided at the second election, declaie the person 
getting the higher number of votes as the duly elected Piesident of the Congress. 

(b) In the event of an emergency arising by leason of any cause such as death 
or resignation of the President elected as above, the Geneial Secretaiy shall forthwith 
fix a date for a fresh election by the delegates as presciibed above. In case such 
procedure is found not possible, the All India Congiess Committee shall elect the 
President. 

Article XFJ— Subjects Committee 

(a) The New All India Congress Committee shall meet as subjects committee, 
under the president-elect at least two days befoie the Annual Session. The outgoing 
WorMng Committee presided over by the President-elect, shall submit to it the diaft 
programme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by the 
different Provincial Congress Committees. 

(5) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the programme and shall 
frame resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
the Provincial Congress Committees or members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, other than Eesolutions lecommended by the Working Committee, in accoid- 
ance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

Article XFJJ— Congress Session 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be transacted 
shall be as follows: 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(u) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which^ 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be allowed 
to place before the Congress ; provided, however, that no such motion shall be 
allows unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects Com- 
mittee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 
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Article XF7//— Special Session 

(a) The Woiking Committee ma;^ upon its own motion, or shall upon a joint 

requisition addressed to it, as provided in Article XIX convene a meeting ot the 
All India Congress Committee for consideimg a lesolution for holding a Special 
Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by the two-thirds majority of the 
members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall ^ suminon a Special 
Session of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall determine and the Articles 
of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications as the Woikmg ^ Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of the preceding session shall be 
the delegates for such Special Session. ^ , n , i . a i a ^ ^ 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be elected by the delegates m the 
manner prescribed in Article XV. 

Article ZJX- All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committee, elected under Article XII and the ex-Piesidents of the Congress, provi- 
ded they are qualified under Article III and VII, and the Treasurer of the Congress 
shall constitute the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the programme of work 

laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with all new matteis 
that may aiise during its term of office. , - 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the 
Congress. 

(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chaiiman of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

(e) The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as requiied by the 
Working Committee, or on a 'joint requisition addressed to the Working Committees, 
by not less than 24 members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which 
the requisitionists desire a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided 
due notice thereof has been given to the members. At least one full day shall be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. I, C. C, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(f) Forty or one third of the total number of members whichever is less, shall 
form the quorum. 

(< 7 ) The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the meeting of the 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The All India Congress Committee may from time to time affiliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary, provided such organisations 
are calculated to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(*) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officto or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Rs. 10 payable at or before the fiist meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Membeis in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Com- 
mittee, or in any Session. 

Article XX — ^Working Committee 

(a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Congress, 
thirteen members including not more than three General Secretaries appointed by the 
President from amongst the members of the All India Congress Committee, and a 
treasurer appointed by him from amongst the delegates. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be die executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the All 
India Congress Committee and the Congress, and slrall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee, the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting 
and shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have 
been given by the members of the All India Congress Committee, other than those 
ot the Working Committee, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power : 
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(?) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Cons- 
titution and in all matters not otherwise provided for, 

(it) To superintend, direct and control all Congiess Committees, 

{tu) To take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee 
or individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congiess Committee 
convening the Annual Session, one-fifth of the^ fees recovered fiom the delegates, 
within a fortnight of the termination of the session. 

(g) The Woiking Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article XZ*/— -Funds 

The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congiess and shall keep 
proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XX/J— General Secretaries 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in the office of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee. 

{b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaiies shall prepaie the report of the woik of the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working Committee dining their peiiod of office 
and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Session. 

Article XXJ//— Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death or prolonged 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled’ by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the vacating member was 
chosen. A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article XX/F— Fractions 

Where there is a question of consideiing the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one-half or more shall be treated as one, and less than one-half as zero. 

Article XXF-— Language 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 
in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(Z>) The proceedings or the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned, Hindustani may also be used. 



The All India Muslim League 

DR. SYED ABDUL LATIF’S SCHEME 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League which met at 
Meerut on the 25th. March 1939 appointed a committee to examine and report on the 
various diaft schemes of constitutional reforms put foiward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 

The resolution on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 
the scheme of Federation as proposed in the Government of India Act. The work- 
ing of the Provincial part of the Constitution,^ it was stated, ^ had “created giave 
apprehension amongst Moslems and other minorities legaiding their future, be- 
cause the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minorities in various provinces.” 

The committee consisted of the following Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Elhan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Sir Abdul Haroon, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaqatali Khan. The following in the text of the 
draft scheme wnich was prepared by Dr. Syed Ahdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Sub-committee of the League : — 

Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
not acceptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which it 
is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the two 
leading or major nationalities of India continue to remain divided into two different 
social ordeis drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from two fundament- 
ally different religions or cultuies, 

(b) The democratic majority Government which it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at the centre will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality, viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the Biitish Provinces, as well as, in all but 
a few ot the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) It will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free and 
independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ever every prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steady- 
ing influence on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems—religious, social, economic, educational, and political, 
—all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment to independence. 

The Moslems of India call upon the British Parliament to replace the Govern- 
ment of India^ Act of 1935 by another which should lead the country to resolve it- 
self into an independent confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Schedule I to this resolution. 

Division into Zones 

The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogeneous States tor India 
will call for the assignment of zones to such cultural units or nationalities in the 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic position afford to resolve 
themselves culturally into homogeneous states. Since this condition may be fulfilled 
in this case of the two leading nationalities of India, the Moslems and the Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will have to show where such zones may conveniently be 
formed for them, leaving the rest of the country to resolve itself into Hindu 
zones, so that self -secure in homelands of their own, the two might freely unite in- 
to a confederacy. The smaller nationalities such as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, 
Budhists, and Parsis who have not so far shown any irreconcilable cultural differ- 
ences^ with either the Hindus or the Moslems may continue to live where they are 
enjoying under the constitution of the country adequate and effective cultural safe- 
guards, or be allowed if they so desire, cantonal life, wherever possible, in each 
zone, whether Hindu or Moslem. 
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The fiamatioii of such zoues will take time, as it will have to be effected by 
exchange or population spiead conveniently o^er a number of yeais, on^ lines, more 
or less, f ^dowed by Tnikcy and Greece in 1923 ; but the demarcation should be 
made before the pibeesa starts. The exchange of ijopulation is ultimately a 
question of compensation for piopeity in all foims left behind by migrants, and 
may be settled between the Go\ernments* of the areas concerned. The prepaiation 
of registeis of those ^ho ’s\ill be involved in the exchange and the determination 
of the lecipiocal financial obligations of the units concerned ^^ill have to be done 
in the tiansitional pciiod. Foi the purpose the foithcoming census of 1941 may 
do the spade woik and fuinisli pieliminaiy date for the consideiation of a Royal 
Commission which will have to be appointed to demaieate the zones. 

OOKFEDERACY FOR IXDIA 

A lasting confederacy for India will be possible only when these zones are 
finally foimed and rendeied" culturally homogeneous. This being the goal, and the 
only solution to the problem of Indian unity, a constitution will have to be devised 
for* the transitional peiiod which, while* assuiing political unity for the whole 
country, will allow no single nationality to obtain the upper hand ovei the other, 
and yet affoid them all eveiy moral urge to woik together for the evolution of 
the needed homogeneous free states. 

The transitional constitution is suggested in broad outline in Part III of 
this schedule, and should foim the immediate objective. 

But before outlining the transitional constitution, the seveial zones into which 
India will ultimately have to be resolved may roughly be indicated here, leaving 
the final demai cation to the Royal Commission to be. This will determine the 
goal and mfliience the transitional stage. 

Moslem Homeland 

As things stand, the following zones should be assigned to the Moslems 

North-West-Block.—TheiTQ is at present a great Moslem block in the North- 
West consisting of Sind, Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Fiontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. The whole of this area needs to be 
converted into a Moslem Zone, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. But as several Hindu and Sikh Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treaty relations with Biitish Paiamountcy, the Hindus and 
Sikhs of this area who materially do not differ fiom each othei in culture, may 
concentrate into these States with the boundaiies of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in certain respects to give them a fice and homogeneous cultuial 
existence. This State has a predominant Moslem population. Its Hindu Ruler is 
in possession of the territory through a pioprietary right acquiied fiom the British 
in lieu of monetary consideration. In the inteiests of abiding peace in the land, 
the transaction may be re-settled with adequate compensation allowed to the 
Maharaja. This may be done either by transfeiring to the Biitish Punjab such 
portions of the State as are predominantly Moslem in population in exchange for 
the British Kangra Valley which is at present predominantly Hindu, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed to between the parties concerned in 

conformity with the requiiements of the proposed confederacy of culturally 
homogeneous states. 

It is to be added that Amritsar of religious importance to the Sikhs falling 
within the Moslem zone may be converted into a iree city for the Sikhs. 

North-East Block , — Eight on the other side of India, the North-East, there 
is a solid block of Moslems in Bengal and Assam of over 30 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

Delhi- Lucknow Block —In between the two above mentioned blocks the 

Moslems are unevenly distributed. Those of this area living close to each of the 
two blocks should be attracted for naturalization to the one nearer to them. The 

rest, the great bulk, belonging at present to the United Provinces and Bihar 

numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in a block extending in a 
line from the Western border of United Provinces to Lucknow and lounding up 
Rampiir on the way. This zone should be contiguous to the Punjab Moslem 
block but will leave out the Hindu religious centres of Muttra, Benares, Hardwar, 
and Allahabad. 

The Deccan Block,— IhB Moslems below the Vindhyas and Satpuras are 
scattered all over the south in colonies of varying size and exceed 12 millions in 
number. For them a zone is to be carved. Such a zone the Dominions of 
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Hyderabad and Berar may provide with a narrow strip of territory restored to 
them in the south, running down via Knrnool and Cuddapah to the City of 
Madias. There is an induential school of thought among the Moslems who prefer 
to have an opening to the Western Coast via Bijapur, Such a strip with an 
opening to the sea will be found necessary to settle the large Moslem meicantile 
and marine community living for ages on the Coromandal and Malabar Coasts. 

Hyderabad has been chosen for the concentration of the Moslem population 
in the south because it commands a central position and will allow the formation 
of five autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus— the Mahrattas, the Andhras, 
the Tamllians, the Kanarese, and the Malayalis with exclusive boundaries of their 
own. To shift the Moslem zone from the central position chosen will be to push 
it into one of the five Hindu zones just mentioned. That will bifurcate the Hindu 
zone concerned and destroying its linguistic or cultural homogeneity. At present, 
three different Hindu nationalities, the Mahrattas, the Andhras and the Kanarese 
have overspread themselves on this area from their natural homelands on either 
side. They will now have to join their respective mainstocks and live a compact 
life with their own kind in British India, leaving this neutral ground to concentrate 
withing it the entire Moslem population from all ovei the Peninsula. It is only 
a matter of coincidence that this central land happens to be the domain of a 
Moslem Ruler ; but the thought of making it a homeland for Moslems is not 
chosen on that sole ground, although the coincidence may offer considerable 
facility in the final settlement. 

The Moslems living outside of the areas covered by the four main Moslem 
zones, viz,^ those living in Rajpiitana, Gujxat, Malwa, and Western India States 
may concentrate in the ]Moslem Indian States situated in these areas, and in a 
newly constituted free city of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homogeneous for the Moslems. 

Hindu Zones 

The rest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself into cultural 
zones for the Hindus according to the several languages spoken by them, viz., 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriyya, Eagasthini, Gujarati, Maharattie, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayalam or in any manner the Hindus may decide upon. 

It may be pointed out that each cultural zone, Hindu or Moslem, will 
consist, wherever necessary, of British territory and Indian States grouped together 
in view of natural affinities. Each such zone will form a homogeneous state with 
a highly deeentialized form of government within, wheiever more than a unit 
should compose the zone, but fitting along with similar states into an All-India 
Confederacy, 

The Safeguards 

In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following provisions will need to be 
made:— 

Public law of Indian Nations.— {V) Individuals belonging to one or other of the 
several nationalities may for special pur-poses, live in zones to which they do not 
naturally belong. Such individuals will be afibided security of person and rights of 
citizenships under a ‘public Law of Indian Nations” to be adopted by the Oential 
Government. 

Religious Shrines, etc.— (2) All religious shrines, monuments and graveyards 
belonging to the Hindus or the Moslems and left behind by either will be preseived 
and looked after by each confederate regional state under the supervision of the 
Central Government. 

Christians, Parsis, Buddhists.— {3} The smaller nationalities such as the 
Christians or Anglo-Indians, Parsis and Buddhists will be afforded by each State 
Moslem or Hindu, all the necessary religious or cultural safeguards which they may 
need to preserve their individuality. They will at the same time have the right to 
ask for a cantonal life for themselves, if they should desire at any time. 

Earijans.—iA) The various depressed classes and untouchables, euphemistically 
styled Harijans, dispersed as they are all over the country and forming countless 
racial varieties and possessing no common culture between them, and being mostly 
landless will be given perfect liberty to choose the Hindu or Moslem zones to form 
dreir permanent homelands where they may enjoy the fullest rights of citizenship 
even as the Christians or Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and Parsis. 

This in broad outline is the form which the idea of a confederation of culturally 
homogeneous states will assume finally. The transitional period will need therefore 
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to be maiked by definite stages leading thereto. Part III outlines the immediate 
stage m the piocess. 

The transitional constitution for India "will have to fit into the conception of 
the confedeiation outlined in Pait II, and must lead to it. It may even take the 
foim of a Fedeiation, piovided the residuary powers of the Centie are reduced to a 
bare minimum, but such federation should consist of units which may conveniently 
be grouped later on under the desiied cultuial zones. This will necessitate the cica- 
tion of certain new Provinces on cultuial or linguistic lines i\ithout involving imme- 
diate exchange of ipopulation. The new Piovinces may be constituted even piecemeal, 
but one of them at any late, should be carved immediately out of the present United 
Piovmces with Lucknow as its centie. It should be formed with a view to resolving 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for all the Moslems living 
at piesent in U. P. and Bihar. 

It is for the constitutional lawyers to woik out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embody the following provisions . — 

1. In the preamble, it must be cleaily biought out that the aim of the transi- 
tional Federal constitution laid down is to lead India to a confederacy of only cul- 
turally homogeneous free states. 

2. Legislation,-- {?C) The Federal Legislative List should be reduced to a 
minimum number of items and be confined only to subjects which concern the 
common political and economic inteiests of India as a whole. 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial list subject to the following 
proviso:— 

Regional Roar d5,— There may be subjects of cultural and economic importance 
common to contiguous federal units and it will be found useful to have for them 
Regional or Zonal Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
federal units to legislate in the light of the common policy evolved. 

Three of the zones may be constituted as follows:— 

1. North-West Zone composed of Smd, Baluchistan, N.-W, F, P., Kashmir, 
Khairpur, and the Indian States of the Punjab Agency. 

2. North East Zone composed of Bengal and Assam. 

3. The Dominions of Hyderabad and Berar. 

The above arrangement has two advantages :— 

(i) It will remove Cultural Legislation from Federal control. 

(ii) It will develop a zonal or regional sense necessary to evolve culturally 
autonomous states, which the transitional constitution is to lead to. 

Transition Stage 

Safeguards for Moslems, — Whatever be the nature of the transitional Federal 
constitution, whether consisting of newly formed units as suggested above or of units 
in their existing form, the Moslems will need the undermentioned safeguards to be 
incorporated in the Constitution. 

Representation on Legislature, — 1. The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as well as the existing proportion of Moslems in the 
several Legislatures. 

2. The inclusion of the Indian States in an All-India Federation should be 
made dependent upon their returning to the Central Legislatures a sufficient quota 
of Moslems so as to maintain their present proportion at the Centre. 

3. If the proposed Zonal or Regional Boai-ds are established the Moslems 
should* be allowed adequate and effective representation commensurate with their 
total strength in the Legislatures of several units composing each Zone. 

Legislation —All subjects touching their religion, personal law and culture 
will be the exclusive concern of the Moslem members of the Legislature concerned, 
constituted into a Special Committee for the purpose. The strength of the 
Committee should be augmented by a thiid by co-opting,^ by means of ballot, 
representative Moslems learned in Moslem Law and Religion. The decision of 
such a Committee should be accepted by the whole Legislature. If such decisions 
Bhould seem to affect the inteiests of other nationalities they may, on reference made 
by the head of the Administiation, be reviewed by the Legislature as a whole, 
but no amendment shall be permissible which would afiect the basis ot the 

legislative enactment. . • -u 

Executive,— The Executive Government or the Ministers in each provmce or 
at the Centre should not be drawn from the majority party alone as is the ^ vogue 
in homogeneous democratic countries like England. Here in India, it is the 
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majority nationality -whicli permanently returns the majoiity of members to the 
Le 3 ,islature and in as much as the majority nationality, namely the Hindus, 
unfortunately differ from the Moslems, the next largest nationality in the country, 
not merely in the fundamentals of life and outlook but in almost every detail of 
domestic and social life, the governance of the country by a permanent majority 
in the Legislature resolves itself into the governance or the country by the majority 
nationality only and cannot bo expected to be a Government of the whole 
people. 

The Executive that needs to be chosen for every province and the Centre 
should in the present stage be a composite executive representing Hindus and 
Moslems with an agreed policy acceptable to both, and not liable to be turned out 
by the Legislature. That should be the arrangement, at any rate, until India 
resolves itself into a confederation of culturally autonomous fice states, when alone 
true democracy may take its birth in the country, and responsible Government 
justified. 

Under the transitional constitution, therefore, the Executive should be not 
a “parliamentery executive” in the English sense, but a “stable executive” 
independent of the legislature as in the great democracy of the United States of 
America, but the Prime Minister instead of being elected diiectly by the people 
as the President in U. S. A., should be elected by the entire Legislature, and 
should remain in office duiing the life of the legislature, and will not be remove- 
able by it. He will choose his colleagues of Ministers m the interests of good 
Government from the members of all groups in the legislature, an equitable 
number of whom should be Moslems enjoying the confidence of the Moslem 
members of the legislature concerned and should be selected from a panel suggested 
by them. 

Of the two Provinces into which Hrndustan will be divided, the Prime 
Minister for the Lucknow Province should be a Moslem, as this area will have 
in the transitional period to prepare itself to resolve into a Moslem zone, and will 
have its policy to be directed by a Moslem. 

In the case of the portfolios affecting Law and Order and Education 
which have to deal with problems over which cultural differences arise, provision 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Minister and to appoint a 
Moslem to either of the two posts, in order that the Government may have the 
benefit of his steadying infiuence. 

Public Service Commissionr-li should be provided in the Constitution 
that in all provinces where the Moslems are in a minority and at the centre, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslem, 
part of whose duty shall be to see that the ratio fixed for the Moslems in public 
services is properly adheied to in practice by the Government. 

Judiciary .— personal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judges. 

Moslem Board of Education and Economic Uplift . — In should be provided 
in the constitution that m each provincial unit a Moslem Board should be establi- 
shed to contiol and siipeivise the cultural side of the education of Moslems, their 
technical and industiial training and to devise measiues for then economic and 
social uplift. For this puipose a propei budgetaiy provision shall be made. 

Special Taxation— li for any special object, the Moslems aic willing to tax 
themselves, the necessary legislation should be passed. 

Exchange of Population 

One of the objects of the transitional constitution is to facilitate and prepare 
the ground for the migration of Moslems and the Hindus into the zones specified 
for them so as to develop them into culturally autonomous States. During the 
transitional period niigialioii should be on a voluntaiy basis. For this the 
necessaiy legislation will have to be passed for each legion, and a machineiy set 
up to organize and regulate this voluntary migration. The proposed constitution 
will theiefore have to piovide for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to 
lay down a suitable programme of gradual exchange of population. 

The result of voluntary migration may be reviewed from time to time and 
if it should be found that it has eliminated the cultural clashes between the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an appreciable extent and given them a sense of 
security wherever they need it, or has brought about a change of heart 
rn either camp, the question of compulsory migration may be put off indefinitely 
and the voluntary method adhered to for a further term. 
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The Andhra Muslim League Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Muslim League Confeience, the first of its kind, was 
held under the piesidentship of Mr, Mahabooh Ah Batg, ML.A., at Pithapur on the 
30th. January 1989 in a decoiated pandal. It passed a resolution, among others, 
suppoiting the policy and piogramme of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Mahabooh Ah Batg, in the course of his presidential addiess, sniveycd the 
modern tendencies in the woiid in the field of politics and economics and observed 
that he would not daie to say at the present moment what foim of Goveininent 
should be ad\ocated. The foieign dominance was still theie ; the pioposed Federa- 
tion had been condemned on all hands as unsatisfactoiy and inadequate. Pioviiicial 
Autonomy had been woiking in the countiy with dubious effects and the feais of 
the minoiities had not been allayed. They had, theiefoie, to decide what should be 
their attitude m the present ciicumstances and he had no hesitation in commending 
to them the solution embodied in the cieed of the All-India Muslim League, He 
affirmed that it was peifectly legitimate for minoiities to demand constitutional 
safeguaids. The Piesident refeiied to the attempts on the pait of the Congress lo 
create a split among the Muslims by weaning some of the Muslims from the Muslim 
League. The attempt on the pait of the Congress to enrol moie Muslims as Con- 
gressmen was bound to be considered as a hostile act aiming at the disintegration 
of Muslim solidaiity. It was for the Muslims to so organise themselves as to make 
it impossible for the Congress to weaken it, so that its legitimate demands for safe- 
guards might not be biushed aside. 

Resolutions 

The Conference regretted the death of Maulana Shaukat Ali and Kamal 
Ataturk and suppoited the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League and declared that the League was the only political body representing 
Muslims of India. It called upon the Muslims of the Andhra districts 
to form Muslim League branches in every village, town and district and 
exhorted all Muslims living in Andhradesa to join the League. It deplored 
the “religious bias” in the political activities of the Congress Government and 
protested against the singing of the “Vande Mataram” song in any public institu- 
tion. It opposed the introduction of the Wardha and Vidya Mandir schemes and 
demanded that an educational scheme for Muslims should be diafted in consultation 
with Muslim representatives. 

The Confeience uiged the immediate creation of an Andhra Provinee, the in- 
terests and lights of Muslims being adequately safeguarded therein. It also con- 
demned the British policy in Palestine. 

The Conference lesolved to hold a special Conference of the Muslims of the 
Andhra Province at a central place with a view to accelerating the League campaign. 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 

That the Bihar Muslim League would start civil disobedience against the 
Government, if the latter introduced the Waidha scheme in the province, was the 
threat hold out in a lesolution passed at the annual conference of the Biliar Provin- 
cial Muslim League held at Patna on the ISth. Mai*ch 1939. 

The Confeience requested the Working Committee of the All-Iiidia Muslim 
League to sanction the launching of civil disobedience against the intioduction of the 
scheme, to be diieotcd by the Piovincial League, which would convert its Working 
Committee into a “War Council” for the puipose. 

Another lesolution demanded that all demonstrations against Hyderabad be 
banned, otherwise “the responsibility for any consequent disturbance will rest with 
the Government.” 

The Conference called on the Government of Bihar to withdraw the Municipal 
Amendment Bill and piotesied against the introduction of the system of joint elec- 
torates to local bodies embodied in the Bill. 

The Coutcienee re-elected Syed Abdul Aziz as Piesident of the Provincial 
League. 
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The U, P. Muslim League Conference 

‘The Muslim League is no more domineered by a handful of ^ rich indivi- 
duals, nor is it an organisation of a section but of the •whole Muslim populace”, 
declared Nawab Muhamad Ismail Khan^ presiding over the U. P. Muslim 
League Conference held at Gorakhpur on the 18th. March 19S9. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, added Nawab Muhamad 
Ismail Khan, the constitution of the League had been almost revolutionised. It 
was now a democratic body, with complete independence as its goal.^ Its doois 
were open to all and a good Muslim could be a good Leaguer. Beferring to the 
charge that the League was a supporter of British Imperialism, he said that such 
aspersions were unbecoming on the part of those, “who against their principles 
were blindly following one who was not even a four anna member of the Gongpss. 
Had not that person recently declared the Oongiess to be an ally of the British 
Government? The Congress was the biggest ally to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the Biitish Government.” “Is the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked the Nawab. “Has not Pandit Jawahailal Nehru, once^ the 
greatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 
The Congress Government daied not go, he stated, against ^ the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to Iheir resignation. Despite all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 

Nawab Ismail Khan reiterated his opposition to the Federal scheme as envi- 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opposed the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu-Muslim question was satisfactorily settled. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian States, the League should see 
that the light of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Eeferring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the opinion that political unrest alone could not 
be responsible for them. Eepiession would not solve communal trouble. Suspicion 
and misapprehension had to be removed, and a clear and definite policy of recog- 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, after consulting the leaders 
of the various communities. Eefeiring to Palestine, he said, it was the concern of 
the Muslims of the entire woild. The League should decide its future couise of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 

With the arrival in Meerut on the 25 th. March 1939 of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, and other leadeis, preliminary discussions 
begun which led to^ the re-orientation of the League policy in certain important 
respects. The ‘‘Associated Piess” special correspondent gathered fiom well-informed 
quarters that theie weie two questions uppermost in the minds of the leaders there. 
These were : Firstly, the formulation of a scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural development along tiaditional Islamic lines, of the Muslim ‘iiation” 
in India ; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures eflectively to safeguard 
the interests of the Muslims in the States. 

The expression given on the 25th. March by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, to 
the view of a certain section of League opinion that the 1935 Constitution had failed 
so far as Muslims were concerned, brought Muslim leadeis to the point wheie they 
were considering whether Muslims should press for secuiing for themselves political 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was being focussed on a 
number of draft schemes which were considered by the Woiking Committee of the 
League on the next day. As regaids the policy of the League vis-a-vis the States, 
the geneial feeling among the leaders^ assembled appeared to be that the League 
should render all help to Muslims in the States to enable them to secure their 
legitimate place in any reforms that might be introduced. 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah made a brief speech in Urdu on the 25th. March at the 
Meerut League Confeience. Duiing the last two years, he said, Muslims had 
been made to realise that the Congress was trying to perpetrate a big political 
naud. Muslim League members were still called communalists because 
they were not prepared to fall into the trap set for them by the Congress. 
Ihe Muslims weie told by certain interested persons that they should 
not oppose the Congress, which was working for the uplift of the poor and was de- 
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voting itself to solving the problem of bread for the masses. Was it really the 
object of the Congress to^ liberate the people ? (Cries of “No. no”). The Muslims 

had now seen what atrocities were being wrought on them in the Congress provinces. 

It was to be le^^retted that even now there were some amongst the Muslims who 
were in favour of their unconditionally joining the Congiess. Mr. Jinnah began by 
saying that Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan was not an estiemist and had until recently 
believed in working with the Biitish and the Hindus. Similaily, Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan was of the conservative school of thought and came of Nawab family. 
What, then, weie the foices at woik which had fiiought about this change in the 

mentality of those two men ? Befeiiing to the interview which the special corres- 

pondent of the “New York Times” recently had with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the IMa^'atma had said, in answer to the correspondent’s questions, that the 
Congress had not yet decided whether, firstly, they would accept Dominion Status 
and, secondly, whether they would support the Biitish Government m case of the 
wai'. What did this imply ? Further, in one of his recent statements, Mr. Gandhi 
had admitted that the Con^’ess had entered into an alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. Should it, then, lie in the mouths of Congressmen to say that the Muslim 
League was an ally of the British Government 2 He urged the audience not to be 
carried away by the false propaganda of the Congress. He assured them that if 
they united and organised themselves, no power on earth would be able to crush 
them or their organisation, the Muslim League. 

Pressed to add a few words in English, Mr. Jinnah said that it was pre- 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English. Addressing the intelligentsia, there- 
fore, he impressed upon them that it was from their lanks that the leaders and ofiBleers 
of their organisation must come. Throughout the world it was the intelligentsia 
that was providing the leadership and drive of the great movements. But he warned 
that they must be prepared to make every sacrifice to establish ^ and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them was : “Be prepared to sacrifice anything and 
everything rather than saciifice a hair of your national community.” 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Major Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, 
Chaiiman of the Eeception Committee, declared that the march of time demanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of their activities in the field of practical politics 
rather than merely passing resolutions. The All-India Muslim League, he said, 
stood for the unity of Indian Muslims and its object was to awaken them to 
their religious duty and make them aware of their internal and external enemies. 
He said that the Sluslims stood for that liberty 'which acknowledged equal rights for 
everyone irrespective of caste, cieed or colour. The freedom that provincial autonomy 
had brought was not wanted. It had deprived the people of peace of mind and the 
events in Benares, Cawnpore, Mereira, Badaun, Mahaiajganj and Allahabad in U. P. 
were a sufficient proof of that. He thought that expeiience had shown that the western 
type of democracy had failed in India. Just as it cannot be toleiated that Indian 
States should inteifeie in our afiaiis, similarly they should be left alone to take 
care of their own affaiis. But the Pajkot incident was an eye-opener. If this 
soit of interference was continued, the Muslims of Biitish India 'w'ould be obliged 
to take steps to safeguard the interests of their brethren in the States. He 
complained that the Zemindars of the U. P, were being deprived of their 
possessions by false pretences and that the Indian pioblem was the problem 
of bread. He deploied the propaganda that was being carried on against the 
Urdu language. He said that if India attained freedom, then Urdu would be the 
only Indian language that could help in carrying on diplomatic talks with 
countries in the Near East. Finally, he appealed to the Ulemas to give a tiue 
lead to the Muslims in formulating their attitude towards other political parities 
in India. " 


The A. 1. Muslim League Working Committee 

A decision to appoint a committee to examine and report on the various 
draft schemes put forwaid as being more likely than the present constitution to 
secure the rights and interests of Muslims in India w^as taken at the meeting of 
the All -India Muslim League Working Committee, held at Meerut on the 25 th. 
March 1939 at the residence of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, President of the 
U. P. Provincial Muslim League. The meeting passed another resolution advising 
Muslims in the States to efiectively organise themselves and assuring them of its 
fullest support. 
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Mr. Jtnnah presided and among those present were Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Sir Abdulla Haroon, Haji Abdus Sattar, Essak Seth, Syed Abdul Aizaz Easul, Mr. 
Abdul A. Eauf Shah, Malik Barkatali, Eaja of Mahmudabad, Nawab Mohd. 
Ismail Khan, Begam Mohammad All and Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan. 

Resolution—on Federation 
The following is the text of the first resolution - 

‘Whereas the Muslim League is opposed to the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 

“Wheieas the working of the provincial part of the constitution has created 

f rave apprehension amongst Muslims and other minorities regarding their future 
ecause the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Muslim minorities in various provinces, 

“And whereas by a resolution passed at the Patna session in December, 1938, 
the President of the All-India Muslim League was authorised to adopt such 
course as may be necessary with a view to exploiing the possibility of a suitable 
alternative which would safeguard the interests of the Mussalmans and other 
minorities, the President, with the conference of the woi king committee, hereby 
appoint a committee of the following to examine various schemes already 
propounded by those who are fully versed in the constitutional development of 
India and other countries, and those that may be submitted heieafter to the 
President, and rcpoit to the working committee their conclusions at an early date : 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaia 
Sir Nazimuddiii, Sii Abdulla Haroon, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada 
Liaquatali Khan (Convenor).” 

States & Muslims 
Following is the text of the second resolution 

“In view of tbe set policy of the Congiess and other Hindu organisations 
to achieve Hindu supremacy and their persistence in resorting to coercive and 
subversive methods in the Indian States, the Muslim League is gravely concern eel 
with regard to the fate of Mussalmans in various States and therefore earnestly 
advises them effectively to organise themselves forthwith in order to protect their 
libel tics, rights and interests and assures them of its fullest support and assistance 
in the struggle.” 

The Secretary then made his report regarding his visit to C. P. in connection 
with the Yidyamandir scheme which was recorded. The working committee resolved 
that as a result of the settlement between the C. P. Government and the Muslim 
League with regard to the proposed Yidyamandir scheme it notes with satisfaction 
that the C. P, Muslims are taking practical steps to advance Muslim education. 
It appeals to every Mussalman to assist the Association which is being formed 
for this purpose. 


The All India Muslim League Council 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at new Delhi on the 8th. April 
1939 under the presidentship of Mr M. A. JmnaK Ecpreseniatives from all piovinees 
weie present. Mr. Jiimah explained at consideiable length the implications of the 
resolutions passed by the Woiking Committee of the League a^er its Patna 
session and said that copies of Pirpur report on communal disturbances had been 
forwarded to the Yiceioy and the Congress Goveinments concerned. The League 
now awaited the action on that report. In regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah advised 
the Council to defer further action till the publication of the proposals by His 
Majesty’s Government and the ictiun of their own delegates from London. Mr. 
Jinnah was glad to infoim the Council that Muslims in the Indian States were 
rapidly organising themselves. In legaid to Federation, he said that there were 
several schemes in the field including that of dividing the countiy into Muslim 
and Hindu India. These schemes were before the Committee which had been 
set up by the Woiking Committee of the League. He assured the meeting that 
the Committee was not pledged to any particular scheme. It would examine the 
whole question and produce a scheme which, according to the Committee, would 
he in the best interest of the Muslims of India. 

Prolonged discussion ensured on the work of the Oiganisation Committee 
appointed in the Punjab. Maulana Zafar Ali, Mir Maqbul M£dimiid, Mir Barkat 
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Ali and Mir Alimcd Shah paiticipated in the discussion. One point of view was 
that the Uij^aiusii^ii Coininitteo not woikiiig as it should. Mir Maqbiii 

Mahmud explained that the Committee had been able to organise twenty district 
Leagues. He assuied the meeting that the Muslims ot the Dunjab were lapidly 
becoming League-minded. 

OUGA^riSATION OF NatI02sAL GuARDS 

The meeting discussed at length the pioposal to oiganisc a National Guaid 
on an All-India basis. 

The Raja of Mahmudahad wanted a committee to woik out the scheme, 

Maulana Zafar Ah felt that the mcmbeis of the National Guard should be 

paid. 

Mr. Jinnah wanted that a beginning be made Viith volunteer oiganisations 
in the piovinces, which might develop into a National Guard. 

Nawab Ismatl Khan urged that the Guard should consist of educated persons 
and a committee was necessary to determine the period of training and qualifications 
of recruits. The Council decided to appoint a committee. 

Resolutions— on Rajkot 

Resolutions relating to the situations in Rajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad \vere 
adopted by the Council. The resolution on Rajfot luns as follorvs:— 

‘■The Council of the All-India Muslim League deiiloies Mi. Gandhi’s action 
in launching upon his fast in a matlci of political issue, invohing, amoiigt 
others, the inclusion of two Muslim representatives on the Rajkot Constitutional 
Reforms Committee, already nominated by the Thakoie Saheb. This Council 
earnestly urges upon the Thakore Saheb and the Viceroy, who has thought fit to 
intervene as representing the Paramount Power and thereby has created a dangerous 
precedent, that in no case should these t-wo Mussalinaii members, who are the 
tiuly chosen representatives of the Mussalmans of Rajkot now, be displaced by 
the nominees of Mr. Patel. The Council luither urges upon the Mussalmans of 
Rajkot and the Muslim Council to do all in their power to resist any change with 
regard to their representation already declai’ed, as the Muslim League is of opinion 
that such change would be highly ‘'detrimental to the vital interests of Rajkot 
Mussalmans.” 

During the discussion of this resolution, Mr. Jinnah declared that he was 
not in the confidence of the Viceroy and nothing which the Viceroy had said or 
done was in consultation with him. He added that one end of the episode was 
the award given by the Chief Justice of India. ‘^We must wait and see what 
happens next”, he said. Maulana Zafar Ah asserted that Rajkot w'as a test case 
and was bound to have repercussion everywhere in the Indian States. 

On Jaipur 

The resolution on Jaipur runs as follows : — 

•‘The Council is of opinion that our Muslim brethren, who have migrated 
from Jaipur should be persuaded to return to their homes as it is in their own 
interest to do so, and they should not be misled by anyone w’'ho advised them to 
the contrary. The Council fully sympathises with their deeply wounded feelings 
with regard to the firing, which resulted in loss of and injury to many innocent 
people and will do everything to help them in pressing their demand.” 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Ah, \Yho explained the circum- 
stances under which 6,000 Muslims had migrated from Jaipur to Delhi. He said 
that the Muslim League was opposed to this migration, which had cost the Jaipur 
Muslims a good deal of money and inconvenience. 

Mr. Ziaul Haq from Delhi explained that the migration was not undertaken 
by Jaipur Muslims at the instance of the League. He informed the meeting 
that the migrants were not prepared to go back to Jaipur as they said it would 
be against the oath they had taken before leaving their homes. Furthermore, 
they were not organised and many of them were not prepared to entrust their 
case to the League. 

Mr. Jinnah endorsed this point of view. He said that his own enquiries 
showed that the Jaipur Muslims were hopelessly disorganised and had no leader 
to guide them. He urged that the first thing to do was to persuade them to go 
back to Jaipur and organise themselves under a leader. 
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On Hyderabad 

The resolutions on Hyderabad were adopted without discussion. The resolu- 
tions run as follows : — 

“In view of the revolutionary unrest that is stalking the land as a result of 
the intensive propaganda launched by the ‘NationaP Congress and its henchmen 
to establish Hindu hegemony all over India, in utter disregard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussulmans, this Council trusts that while given 
the fullest protection to the Mussalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strength of Islam in His Exalted Highness' Dominions, His Exalted Highness' 
Government will provide for adequate lepresentation for the millions of Depressed 
Classes in the impending scheme of Constitutional Kefoims and take effective 
steps to emancipate these voiceless millions from the bondage of the high caste 
Hindus, who have hitherto monopolised all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

•This Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Hindu Mahasabhaites and their Congress friends on His Exalted 
Highness' Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu religion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of extinction in those Dominions. The Council is fiimly of 
the opinion that the indefensible policy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in Biitish India against His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally', has alieady lesulted and will go on resulting 
in an intercommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 

“In view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Indian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign preroga- 
tives of the Indian Eulers and the oveilordship of the Con^ress-riddeii majority, 
the popular front, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenced by the Eajkot 
episode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the Council urges 
upon His Exalted Highness’ Government not to recognise outside agencies. It 
further emphatically calls upon the British Government to stop their mischievous 
and dangerous activities as they are already creating communal tension and 
hatred and must lead to serious and disastrous consequences.” 

Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 

“In the welter of present day politics, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
that Mussalmans are determined to lead a life of equal partnership and not of 
subordination” declared the Baja Sahib of Mahmudabad in his presidential 
address at the First Delhi Provincial Muslim League Political Conference, 
held at New Delhi on the 8th. April 1939. 

^ Proceeding, the Eaja said that to the Mussalmans the whole question presen- 
ted itself not as how the country would be governed but how they would live in 
India. ‘The alternatives to the Federation have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them. These alternatives touch the very fundamentals of their political 
existence.” The Eaja Sahib referred to the plan formulated by the late Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal the fundamental weakness of which, according to the Eaja, 
was that it left out of account the fate of the Mussalmans scatteied in the 
provinces where the Hindus happened to be in the majority. ‘That scheme does 
not take note of Bengal, Hydeiabad, Bhopal and other Muslim States.” He added: 
/There is the more recent scheme of dividing India into cultural zones of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The basic idea underlying the scheme is concentrating cultura- 
lly homogeneous people into separate homelands, States and cantons. It takes 
stock of the present day conditions of the whole Muslim population in India and 
by assigning to them certain areas where they will be invited to migrate volun- 
tarily leaves the rest of the countij to Hindus, The Eaja Sahib next referied 
to the agitation in the Hydeiabad State and said that the pace of reforms could 
not be forced by outside interference. He then ciiticised “the misrule in Congress 
provinces” and paid a tribute to “our brave biethien fighting British Imperia- 
lim in Palestine.” In conclusion he exhorted Mussalmans to organise themselves 
under the banner of the League. 

Resolutions 

The first resolution dealt with Muslim repiesentation in local bodies in the 
Delhi province where it was stated, the representation was very low. 
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The Conference appealed to the Muslims, in view of their economic and finan- 
cial condition, to use swadeshi cloth and other articles, and especially to give pre- 
ference to goods produced by Muslims. 

The Confeience condemned ‘‘the repressive policy of Congress Ministries to- 
wards Muslims and other minor communities.” In this connection, special reference 
was made to the actions of the Governments of the U. P., C. P., and Bihar. 

Finally, it was resolved that the “Government of India Act 1935 is incomplete” 
and that the All-India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Constitu- 
tion, which would safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Resolutions regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur were also moved at the night sitting. 

Bengal Provincial Muslim League Committee 

An appeal to all Muslims to organise themselves under the banner of the All 
India Muslim League was made by the hon. ]\Ir. A. K. Fazlul Hitq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, presiding over the inaugural session of the Council (General Committee) 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1939. 

Mr. Huq complained that all the leaders of the Muslim community through- 
out India had declared that the Muslim^ not only got no justice at the hands of 
the Congress Governments, but that their legitimate interests were generally ignored 
and often sacrificed to suit the convenience of the majority community. It was not 
suggested, Mr. Huq added, that the Ministries themselves had been guilty of ‘atro- 
cities’, but the fact remained that the Hindus had been encouraged to commit 
‘untold atrocities’ on Muslims and to commit the most unprovoked assault on their 
religion and culture, and the Hindu Congress Governments had not been able to 
protect the Muslim minorities in their province. 

The hon. Mr. H. S. Suhraivardy, Minister for Labour, said that the Muslim 
League offered a platform to all those who believed in justice and fairplay to all. He 
declared that it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
gether for the attainment of that national independence which must be their goal. 
If the Congress, in pursuance of a vain ideal, refused to co-operate with the 
Muslims, he said there was no reason rvhy they should not refuse co-operation with 
those non Muslims whe believed m their principles. The Muslim League, he ex- 
plained, was not anti-Hindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to see the cooperation of non-Muslim elements. 

“Under no circumstances should the Government recognise the Congress as 
a national organisation representing the various communities of India”. This was 
the opinion expressed by the Committee of the League, which concluded its 
deliberations on the 9th. April. According to the Comnnttee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The Committee declared that in matters concerning the Muslims, the Govern- 
ment should always be guided by the opinion of the Muslim League “as the sole 
and accredited representative of the Muslim community.” 

The meeting stressed “the need for protecting and promoting the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 
in municipal areas and adequate chic amenities.” A Committee was formed to 
raise a fund of one lakh to carry on the work of the League on sound lines. 

The hon. Mr. A, K. Fazlul Haq was elected Piesident. The Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Maulana Akiam Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispahan!, Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood, 
and Maulana Rahul Amin were elected Vice-Presidents and the hon. Mr. H. S. 
Stihrawardy, Secretary. 

Bombay Muslim League Conference 

A stern warning to the British Government that they would be making a 
very great mistake if they thought that they could settle the Federation issue 
with the Congress, leaving out the* Muslim League, was given by Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, inaugurating the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League Conference held at Sholapur on the 6tb. May 1939. 
He declared that in such a case the Muslim League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that Muslims were prepared for 
greater sacrifices, as he had a feeling that the Congress would ultimately join 

48 
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Eederation. It was curious, he stated, that ^ Mr. Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Federation in recent months, which was a significant fact, Mr. Jinnah 
reiterated the Muslim League’s policy vn^-a-vis the Indian States as one of non- 
intervention. But, he declaied, if the Congress continued, in contiavention of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, then the Muslim League would also 
be compelled to interfere, in order to protect Muslim interests in the States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at length the history of the recent growth of the Muslim League 
organisation and expressed gratification at its present strength. He stated that it 
had been proved that the Congress High Command did not want Muslims to 
collaborate or co-operate with them as their equals and partners ; they wanted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Congress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Legislatures, was directed to crush and divide the 
Muslims. Mr. Jinnah cited the instances of the Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Local Boards Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interests. Eeferring to the Eajkot affair, Mr. Jinnah said that 
it had proved his worst apprehensions that Mr. Gandhi wanted Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen which they would never do. Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal of conditional representation of the Muslims on the Eeforms 
Committee and said, “It is a proposal which I would feel ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded with the advice, “in difficulties do not despair, 
in victory do not lose your head.” 

Sib Sikander Hyat Khan’s Address 

In the course of his Presidential address 8ir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab 
Premier, said 

“Let us, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the events of con- 
temporary history. It would suffice for our present purpose to begin with the 
introduction of the new constitution in India. The expeiience in the Provinces 

during the past two years has conclusively shown that some of the basic principles 
incorporated in the new constitution after protracted deliberations are already 

almost completely inoperative. The so-called “safeguards”, on the importance of 
which much stress was laid by the framers of the Government of India Act, have 
either been completely circumvented or proved ineffective in actual woiking. To 
me this development has not come as a surprise as it was cleaily predicted by me 
in the report of the Punjab Eeforms Committee nearly a decade ago. Similarly, 
the expectation that the minority communities would find effective representation 
in the various provincial Cabinets has, except in a few non-Congress provinces, 
remained merely a pious wish. In the Punjab also, about which I can speak with 
authority, I could have excluded these elements from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of democracy, since my Paity was returned to the Assembly 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my province and the country 
as a whole, however, demanded that I should endeavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the piovince and were prepared 
to work with us ; and ^ the result has amply justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from the basic principle of joint responsibility. 
Moreover, the success of the Punjab expeiiment indicates that much of the present 
communal bitterness and tension which unfoitunatcly prevail in certain other 
paits of India could have been avoided if they had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the mmoiitics. Incidentally, the balanced consti active achievement of the 
Punjab, during the slioit span of two yeais, in the economic and other spheres 
can be mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cabinet. Another disquieting featiiie which has piominently come into relief in these 
few months is the danger of inteifercnce by one oi moie units in the internal 
affairs of other units. While this could partly be attributed to the ineffectiveness 

of the safeguards, it is piimarily due to a short-sighted and wholly unjustifiable 

conception of the rights and duties of the various units under the scheme of the 
Indian Constitution, This aggressive tendency has not unnatuially aroused serious 
apprehensions among the prospective constituents of the future Federation of 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are ominous indications that the ideology and 
tactics of the dictators in Europe are being imbibed by some influential 

C^gress leaders, though the weapons employed by them aie, of necessity, of a 

diffeient character. The new constitution offeied a unique opportunity of service 
the masses and our motherland, and if all the parties which had secured the 
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confidence of the majoiity of the piovincial electoiates had been allo\ 7 ed to apply 
themselves to this task with tiue constructive patiiotism and vision, in a spiiit 
of live and let live, unimpeded by outside dictation, India ■would have been 
nearer to-day than ever betoie to her" legitimately claimed status amongst the 
nations of the woild. Angels, howevei, aie proverbially jealous ; and it is a 
gieat misfortune that in the flush of newly-gained po\^er the Executive of the 
Congress should have consciously or unconsciously discaided the ideals of 
democracy and service for the glamorous but dangerous piecepts and methods of 
Hitler and Mussolini which otherwise they are never tired ot denouncing in their 
public statements. The results have been most ominous, and it seems that the 
Congress is dangerously heading tow’aids the ideal of a totalitarian State. If the 
energy spent in ti;^ing to coerce the Indian States had been applied tow'aids 
the solution of outstanding problems w^hich are vital to the ordered prooress 
of our country, India would have been several steps nearer her goal and the 
Congress a notch higher in public estimation. After all, an honourable and 
just solution of the communal question would be far more profitable to the 
country, as also to the majority community, than the doubtful pastime of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian States , and incidentally it might also secure for 
the Con gi ess, in an honouiable and straightforward manner, what it is so 

stienuously striving to gain by devious and back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities offered by the new constitution of -winning the confidence of the 
minorities have been callously and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short- 
sighted policy of outside interference in the internal affairs of the States, and 

studied indifference to the interests of the various minority communities in 
British India, has been initiated instead. The so-called non-violent and peaceful 
methods of penetration into the Indian States, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vindicating religious rights, are too transparent to deceive 

fairminded public opinion in ana outside the country. The legitimate claim of 

depressed classes to be recognized as a distinct community with specific rights 
has been feverishly opposed by the very class which is responsible for Iheir 
present plight lest the present Hmdu majority be thereby reduced to a minority. 
Similarly, hectic bii'. abortive attempts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims, by fair mea:-s or foul, under the guise of the Mass Contact movement. 
These attempts backed by vast financiM resources— thanks to the munificence of 
the accommoda ing capitalists— lend colour to the belief that they are meant 
merely to subjugate these classes in order to perpetuate the domination of a 
communal oligarchy. Such unpatriotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fellow-countrymen to undermine the position of the Mussalmans 
and other minorities, by trying to create rifts in their ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable settlement on terms of equality with the accredited representatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the gulf, 
instead of bridging it, which should be the duty of every patriotic Indian.” 

“This, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosphere in the country is surcharged with suspicion 
and mistrust. Communal strife and bitterness are rampant in various parts of 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which are seriously 
apprehensive of their future. Eolations between British Indian units and the 
Indian States are far from healthy, and both the minorities ^d the States suspect 
the Congress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them. Unfortu- 
nately, recent events provide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodings. 

“The aforesaid review of the political trend in the^ country has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question. Are we content to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position of political pariahs: or 
do we want to live in this country as a free and self-respecting people? There 
could be only one reply to this question from the Mussalmans, consistent -with 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has already been given 
in clear and unequivocal terms by our distinguished leader Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. And it is this, as in the past so also in the future, the Mussalmans are 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder as equal and self-respecting partners with 
their fellowcountiymen for the political emancipation of their motherland. But 
they cannot and will not play the role of campfollowers whatever may happen. 
In this resolve we stand unshaken and united, and if we are denied our birth- 
right to live as free and self-respecting people, let me declare with all the 
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empliasis that I can command that the Mnssalmans will not consider an;y sacrifice 
too great to achieve this end. Let me also warn you that you must be prepared 
to fight your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to rely on or expect 
help from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
‘‘God helps those who help themselves” is as true to-day as ever, and the recent 
events in India and elsewhere have once again brought home to us the truth 
of this adage. Eemember that to a Muslim his religion, his cultuie and his 
self-respct aie even dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, he shall defend it even if he has to 
fight with his back to the wall So be prepared under the banner of the 
Muslim League, with ill-will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious heritage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim community.” 

‘‘The recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States made it incumbent for the Muslims in Biitish India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It will be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the League, that while the Muslim 
League is in full sympathy with the people of the Indian States in their genuine 
aspiration for political advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievances, 
it strongly deprecates the coercive methods adopted by the Congress to browbeat 
the smaller States and to engender disaffection and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-siohted reorientation of the Congiess policy towaids the States cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in creating a spirit of suspi- 
cion and hostility among the Indian States against British Indian units and must 
eventually militate against the ordered piogress of India. From whatever angle one 
may^ examine this bellicose attitude of the Congress, it is difiicult to escape the con- 
clusion that this sinister move, which has been initiated with the ostensible object of 
helping the people of these States, is in essence an attempt to secure undisputed 
supremacy of the Congress in the federal sphere as also in it various components. 
What new factor accounts for this significant change in the Congress attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that the chauge came about when 
the Congress secured a majority in various provinces and decided to “wreck” the 
constitution in the provincial sphere. Apparently they have now decided to repeat 
their “wrecking” tactics in the federal sphere also and for this pur’ ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnecessary . 

“This brings me to the recent agitation against the Hyderabad State. Let me 
make it clear at the very outset that we stand for the fullest possible freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respect for the legitimate susceptibilities of 
others, and if the non-Muslims of Hyderabad approach their government in a consti- 
tutional manner for the redress of their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance and magnanimity 
of the exalted ruler of Hyderabad and the enlightened far-sightedness of the 
Hyderabad Government aie to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
giievance of Hyderabad subjects can remain unredressed if it is brought to the 
notice of the administration in a constitutional manner. But the way in which an 
organised^ subversive movement is being engineered in and directed from Biitish 
India against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one suspect that it may be a concer- 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy which aims at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agitation 
against the Hyderabad State was originally started by an unholy alliance &tween 
the twin organisations of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. Latei, I under- 
stand, in order to escape the charge of communalism the Congress announced its 
withdrawal from the field and left it to the Mahasabha to carry on the agitation.” 

Speaking on Federation, Sir Stkandar stated that the following points would 
make the scheme acceptable 

“(a) That it secures to India the unfettered right of rising to its full political 
stature. 

“(b) That the autonomy and the integrity of the units is effectively guaran- 
teed ^d that neither the Centre nor any unit or any outside subveisive movement 
shall be allowed to interfere with the internal autonomy and the integrity of indi- 
vidual units* ® ^ 
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‘‘(c) That the financial provisions of the proposed Federation shall leave free 
scope for the developnaent of the units and of their resources unhampered from 
pressure or discrimination from the Centre. 

“(d) That important minoiities and interests in the country shall be effectively 
guaranteed the fullest possible protection and unhampered development of their 
political and cultural rights, and their due shaie in the governance and the ad- 
ministration of the country. 

“(c) That the powers of the Centre shall be confined to a fev? essential sub- 
jects and functions and that the residue shall vest either in the individual units or 
groups of units as they may desire.” 

Speaking on Palestine, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Palestine continues, as you are aware, 
to exeicise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from the All India Muslim League and its executive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council to defer a further pronouncement on the subject pending 
the leturn of our representatives fiom Europe. They have now returned, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to our gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
appears vet to have been reached. It would be the leveise of wisdom and fail play 
it British statesmanship falls to rise to the occasion and do justice to the Arabs. 
A fair and just decision in this matter would not only please the 90 million Musal- 
mans of India, but should go a long way in swaying the goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the woild. Moreover, in the settlement of this question the hmafides of 
British piofessions regarding the light of self-determination for smaller nations 
aie on trial. Ladies and gentlemen, the Muslim League has in unmistakable terms 
given expression to the feelings of the Musalmans in this matter and both Mi_. 
Jinnah and I have also been apprising fiom time to time, the authorities concerned 
in this country of the gravity of the situation, and the depth of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this question.” In conclusion, Sir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly placed before you my vmws, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in the vital All-India matteis affect- 
ing the Muslims must rest with the Mussalmans and with their only accredited 
oiganisation in India— the All India Muslim League. Our path is stiewn with 
obstacles. Our difficulties and limitations are enormous. But I am an optimist, 
and as a Mussalman, I have faith in La Tanquatoo viin Eahmatillah, I have faith 
in the destiny of the Musalmans and I feel confident that with tolerance, self-ie^ 
pect and patriotism, the three great Islamic piinciples as our guide, and with f^i^h 
m an All-Wise and Merciful Providence as our bed-rock, we Mussalmans shall 
never be vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be worthy of our great 
traditions.” 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 

Annual Session — New Delhi — 3rd to 6th. March 1939 


The Welcome Address 

The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the “critical situation” t^^^on&h 
which the Muslims of India are passing in the struggle for freedom by Dv, bhaufca- 
tullah Shah Ansan, Chaiiman of the Eeception Committee in his address at toe an- 
nual sesion of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New IJelni on 
the 3rd. March 1939. Over ten thousand persons, including a large number oi Ulemas 
and six hundred delegates from all over India attended the session. 

Tracing the origin of the Balkan, Khilafat and Non-co-opeiation Movements, TDi\ 
Shaukatullah Shah said that the seeds of the Jamait were sown m Pdhi toijne 
purpose of solving not only the theological problems, but for organising the collective 
life of the Muslims in all its aspects. He reminded the aumence that ^7 
meeting at a place where the memory of the sacrifices of the late 
Hind, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Mohamed Ali and Hr. Ansan was still cheiished. 
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Eollowing in the footsteps of these torchbearers, not only the Ulemas but the Muslim 
masses plunged into the political movements of India. Dr. Shaukatullah next 
referred to the movement for freedom in Ycman, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, where 
the Western poweis were tiying to continue their domination. Japan was not lagging 
behind, but Chinese Muslims were fighting shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
men to keep their independence intact. Ciiiicising Biitish policy m India, Dr. 
Shaukatullah asked Muslims to play a ‘ decisive” role in the countiy. He regretted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided into classes and factions 
which had resulted in creating sharp divisions both social and political and this 
situation was being exploited by interested parties. The best way to fight communa- 
lism was, he added, not to keep aloof from the Congress but to paiticipate in its 
activities. Dr. Shaukatullah laid special emphasis on the Palestine situation, and 
said that it was the immediate task of all Muslims in India to bring the pressuie 
of their opinion to bear on England. The speaker placed constructive plans befoie 
the audience, such as, adult education , the opening of night schools and the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies. 

The Presidential Address 

After Dr. Shaukat Ansari had read his address, Maulana Ahul Buque Madani 
of Moradabad, President of the Session, spoke. Maulana Madani emphasised the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct lesponsibility of organising Muslims for 
the protection of their religious and cultural lights, especially their personal law. 
In this connection, he asked for the establishment of courts to be presided over by 
Qazis. He regretted that owing to lack of support in the Cential Assembly to Mr. 
Mohd. Ahmed Kazimi’s Divoice Bill, the measure as it had emerged was not as 
effective as it was intended to be. The Maulana feared that this legislation, like the 
Sarda Act, would remain a ‘‘dead lettei”. Maulana Madani ciiticised the Wardha 
and the Yidya Mandir schemes, chiefly on the ground that they had totally ignored 
religious education. As regards a common language and script for the country, he 
deplored the tendency to unnecessarily revive the use of Sanskrit words in the 
“Hindustani” language which was being evolved. While appreciating the effoits of 
the Congress High Command to discountenance this tendency, he accused certain 
Congress Governments of not putting an effective check on it. Proceeding, Maulana 
Madani expressed his uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected that it was a device to tighten fore- 
ign control over Indian affairs. It was a great satisfaction to him to find that 
people of all shades of opinion were one in opposing it.* As regards the situation in 
Palestine, Maulana Madani said that Indian Muslims could effectively contribute to 
the solution of this all important problem, only if they first shook off the foreign 
yoke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the policy of the U. P. Government in 
imposing conditions on the public recital of Madhe Sahava by Sunni Muslims. 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed by the conference on the next following days. 
One of them urged uncompromising opposition to the Federal scheme em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisations to offer a joint front against it. 

Fulfilment of the Aiab demands for the constitution of Palestine into a self- 
governing State and the complete stoppage of Jewish immigration was uiged in 
the next lesolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the increasing number of communal liots, 
and appealed to all concerned to adopt all possible measuies to put an end to them. 

It further demanded that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to them in ceitain provinces, the Congress should 
appoint a non-ofiieial Committee, including repiesentatives of the Jamiat, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress them, if necessary. 

The Jamiat regretted the non-inclusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan- 
ning Committee appointed by the Congress President and feaied that this might 
result in injury to Moslem interests. 

The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaipur and urged the uncon 
ditional release of those arrested. 

Finally, a protest was made against the increasing use of Sanskrit words in 
the Hindustani language. The Jamiat pointed out that this tendency, if not dis 
couraged, would lead to further suspicions among Moslems against the Congress. 



The Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Conference 

Eighth Sessioa — Khulna — 17ih. to 18th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

^ The complete retital of the original song of Bande Maiaram as composed by 
its author, Bankim Chandia, marked the opening of the 8th session of the Bengal 
Hindusabha Confeience which opened at Khulna on the 17th. February 1939. Among 
those who were piesent on the dais were Dr B. S. Moonje, Di. Miss Bavitii 
Devi, Dr. Suniti Kumai Ghatteijee, Mr. Makhaii Lai Sen, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Choudhury and the Chan man of the Reception Committee, Sj. Bankim 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. In the course of his presidential addiess, Mr. Vinaijak 
Damodar Savarkar^ the Piesident of the session said : — 

M hope none of you will expect me to advance any reasons for 
assuming this that it is now clear that our Moslem brethien in India 
do not want to be united into a common nation with Hindus.” Because, said he, 
every day that had passed, evciy attempt on the part of the Congress to paliate 
them and to give them moie and moie vantage point had hitheito helped to widen 
the cleavage between the Hindus and Mabomedans. If, for instance, the question of 
language was taken, it was apparent that only 10 years ago or say five yeais ago 
theie was only one language in Bengal. Linguistically Bengal was more united 
than any other province in India. But now attempts were being openly made by 
the ]\Ioslem League to the effect that Urdu alone should be the national language 
of India. Attempts were also being made to have history and other text books 
written in half Bengali and half Uidu scripts. It was a curious notion about meet- 
ing languages I Could there be unity in leligion and race unless unity was achieved 
in individual life. 

If what was being attempted by the Moslem League in unifying Bengali and 
Urdu would be successtul, said Mi. Savarkar sarcastically, it would be possible for 
a man to appear covering his one leg in trousei and the other in Dhoti. But, said 
he, even a resolution suggesting such national diess was adopted by them and was 
sent forward to the Moslem League he was sure it would not find favour with the 
League which would continue “fighting” until theie were tiouseis for both legs. 
This was simply because the League was delci mined to foim a nation in Inia. 
Not a Maulavi or Maulana here and theie but a responsible body like the Moslem 
League and a leader like Mr. Jinnah weie of the opinion that India was to be 
divided into a Moslem Fedeiated India and a Hindu Federated India. To divide 
the motherland, wondered he, in whose interest they had fought for generations 
and shed their blood. Was it not futile to talk of compromise with them after such 
statements had been made ? They, he knew, would never tolerate any such division 
of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation apart from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously, 
politically and provincially. That was the clear thing that the Hindus must take 
it for granted for at least another 100 years to come. 

If the Congress policy continued there would be unity but the result of it 
would be that with the one hand whatever lights the Hindus would wrest from the 
British, they would have to part with them in another hand to the Muslims. The 
Hindus would have to lemain merely as helots in the countiy. 

Was it not a fact, asked Mr. Savarkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, Sind and even in a province like the U. P. where the Hindus were 
in majority were faring under the Congress Government worse than they did 
before the Provincial Autonomy was inauguiaied. Even after following such a 
policy had the Congress succeeded in satisfying the Muslims moie than they did 
25 years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which was trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But could he ask at whose cost ? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus ? But even then was it not a 
fact that to-day if the Muslims hated anything most it was the Congress? 
When the Muslims brought accusation, said BIr. Savarkar, one by one the Bombay 
Government, the C. P. Government, and the Bihar Government issued statements 
trying to prove that they so far it lay in their power they were friendly with 
the Bluslims. 
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In Bihar the Congress Government tried to disprove the Muslim allegations 
telling that although the Muslims were only 12 per cent of the total popula- 
tion the Muslims had been given 26 per cent posts of Deputy Collectors, 28 per 
cent of posts of Education Depaitment, 41 per cent in local bodies and all 
these were in defence of the Congress Government policy. The Congress was 
anxious to prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
equally and that they had not done any injustice to the Muslims. That they 
had not done so was no doubt a fact. But the Congress being a national 
institution and the Ministers being returned by Hindu votes, did it not follow 
that by being friendly towards the Muslims to such an extent they had been 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anybody simply because he belonged to another community. 

Eeferring to the U. P., Mr. Savaikar said that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music during Mohurrum festival because it was 
a mourning affair with the Muslims, no matter whether it was the music of 
any Hindu marriage festival or anything else. Not only that, even the blowing 
of conch-shells had to be banned— conch-shells which formed such an integral 
part in the Hindu daily household religious ceremony— conch-shells which were 
not under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung in Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Kemembei, said Mr. Savarkar, he was not 
telling all these but the Congiess which was of the opinion that the Hindu Sabha 
was a communal organisation. The most surprising thing was that the Congress 
Ministei was telling all these things as if they were acts of merit. Was this, 
asked he, in justification of a national policy? If there was to be no music 
before the mosque and if prayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should be 
done in the way the Hindu 'Sadhus performed theii ‘Samadhi’ by resorting to 
forests away from human habitation. Would it be conceded to a Hindu Sadhu 
if he went to a Bazar and asked all noise and disturbances to be silenced 
because he was to perform his prayer there? What would the Moslems say 
in reply to such a request by a Hindu Sadhu? 

In view of all this, he thought that the Hindu Mahasabha was not at all 
required to prove the accusation that it was hurling against the Congiess. Mr. 
Savarkar admitted that the Congressmen were honest, they were patriotic but the 
policy that they were now pursuing was deteriorating day by day and was only 
anti-Hindu and anti-national. On these two points he condemned the Congress 
policy. However he wished that the Congress would give up this policy, and 
sooner they did it the better for all. If the national policy was to be like 
that then he should like the day coming soon when he would urge every 
Hindu to be a bit un-national. So far he was concerned he could say that 
what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. 

The Hindus, proceeding said Mr. Savarkar, were the only people who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking foi justice for their own 
community. They were perhaps the only people anxious for saving the lives of ants 
than the lives of their mothers and sisters. This had been the curse of the Hindus all 
along. Eeferring to the province of Bengal, Mr. Savakar said that he had often 
been asked as to what was the solution of the problem brought about in this 
province. What was the best way to solve their difiiculties? He however knew 
only one way and that way was very Bim])le and he knew it was most effec- 
tive. He would like to lequest his Hindu friends— if they wanted to follow the 
one way he could give direction— the way which was most straightforward. 
It was that they must take interest in Hindu politics, they must oiganise the 
Hindus of the piovince in a way that they looked to the interest of the Hindus. 
Their only duty would be to try to safeguard the Hindu interest. 

Mr, G. B. Panth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy ot which he had given ample instances, Mr. Panth was 
trying to prove that his was the policy of a nationalist. If in future they were to 
return to the Assembly a Hindu they must take care to asceitam that that parti- 
cular candidate was ready to defend the Hindu mteiests. Such a Hindu when 
elected a Minister in the U. P and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 
Muslim accusers as to their strength iu the piovince. He would be told that it 
was 13 p. c. of the total population but because they were Muslims they demanded 
14 p. c. of the privileges. In reply to such a demand the Plindu Minister would 
say that his nationalism was somewhat different from that of the Congress. He had 
been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes and in the circumstances it 
was ten times his duty to safeguard the just Hindu rights and privileges. 
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Mr. Savarkar then proceeded to discuss the Bannu raids and kidnappings and 
maintained that if theie was such a happening in Maharastra under a Hindu minis- 
ter it would be his duty to provide such a condign punishment to the guilty that 
he would never be attempting at touching a Hindu maiden. He referied to the 
case of Miss Elis which happened near Bannu and pointed that the brave ^ Pathans 
of the Fi on tier since the chastisement meted out to them on that occasion were 
careful in not kidnapping an English woman. What they weie suffeiing Irom at 
the present moment xesulted from the mistake committed by them in recording their 
votes wiongly in favoui of a candidate who was not pledged to safeguard the Hindu 
inteiest with coinage and boldness. He did not accuse the Congress. The Congi css- 
men were undoubtedly patiiotic But patiiotism was sometimes nothing but 
madness. If the Congiess policy was thus thoioughly wrong, the Muslim policy was 
decidedly bettei. So fai as Mr. Savakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the Muslim policy. The average Muslim voteis knew that theie were two 
electorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
woise in dealing with the Hindus. In at least two piovinces they had actually 
what could be teimed as Muslim Eaj. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. He very often delivered muslimised speeches and was trying whenever ho 
could do telling openly that he was establishing a Muslim Kaj in the province. He 
would provide 60 per cent of services for the Muslims and would try no matter 
whether it was justifiable or not in improving the Calcutta Municipal Act in his 
own light. The speaker could not but admire him and his boldness. On the other 
hand they had in the Punjab another Muslim who did not conceal in making it known 
that should the occasion come he with his Punjabee soldiers composed of Muslims 
would play the pait of Nadir Shah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
Pimjab. His second request to them was that politics must be seen through the pers- 
pective oi Hindu and Muslim politics. They were not against Hindu-Muslim unity, 
real and hearty unity and were ready to keep doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did not come they must see their Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constitution was communal no candidate could stand on any 
other ticket but communal. When however they get themselves returned and did 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed tieachery and could be 
termed hypociits. He could not understand the attitude of the Congress in regard 
to the communal award which was neither acceptance nor rejection. The 
Hindu Mahasabha he maintained was the only national organisation because 
of its uncompiomising attitude in not accepting a communal award. 

Concluding Mr. Savarkar very frankly dealt with the scheduled castes problems 
in the province of Bengal and wondered why should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to them should be treated as “lost.” After all this creation of 
upper and lower caste Hindus, the problem of untouchability was due to the fault 
OI the Hindus. There might be differences in private life and mode of living but in 
the public life it must be borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
Sanatanist or a liberal that no difference was to exist. 

Once the Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar in conclusion, organised themselves and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who would jealously safeguard Hindu interests 
were returned to the Council and Assembly, once they had been successful in re- 
moving the distrust from the minds of the Namasudras and others, they would be 
able to effect much improvement in the relationship of the Hindus with other com- 
munities. Once the Hindu unity was achieved they could march forward and 
achieve absolutely political freedom for their motherland (cheers). 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The following are the resolutions passed by the Sabha 

*‘The Conference reiterates its uncompromising hostility towards the 
Communal Award under which the Hindus of Bengal, though a minority 
community, have received much smaller representation in the legislature than they 
are entitled to, on population basis and though they constitute the most advanced 
community in the country and have contributed most to its development through 
their sufferings, their sacrifice, their patriotism, their education, their spirit and 
enterprise, and their contributions to the exchequer, have been deprived of their 
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the legislature 
in most vital 


rightful share in the administration of the Province. This Award, during the 
short peiiod it has been in operation, has been disastrous in its effect to the 

Hindus of Bengal, , . , ,, ^ . 

‘*The Conference calls upon the Hindus to carry on a relentless fight against 
the obnoxious measure, devised with a subtle design to check the growth of 
Indian Nationalism and particularly to penalise the Hindus for their contribution 
to the struggle for freedom. . . 

‘•This Conference condemms the Congress and the other Hindu members of 
the Legislature elected from the Hindu constituencies in Bengal, who far from 
giving any fight to the award as they were bound to do by their election pledges 
have, through their activities in the legislatures, only helped to strengthen the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 

“This Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of 
have totally failed to protect the interest of the Hindus even 
matters.” 

Huq Ministry 

“This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Huq Ministry in Bengal The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
educational and other institutions out of the public exchequer, by depriving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emphatic protests against the failure of the 
Government of Bengal to publish the report of enquiry held by the Magistrate of 
Dacca into the various serious allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
Medical School against the Mahomedan Superintendent of the medical school hostel 
and also their failure to transfer this man fiom the post. 

‘‘This Conference records its emphatic protest against the various legislative 
measures Government have under contemplation with a view to establish the 
domination of the Mahomedans in the Calcutta University and the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls upon the Hindus to carry on a countiy-wide agitation 
against them. 

“This Conference expresses its deep discontent at the inability of the present 
Ministry to take adequate measures to prevent the Mahomedan hooligans from 
oppressing the small Hindu minority, breaking images and attacking their proces- 
sions and committing various other acts of aggression against the Hindus. 

“This Conference, in view of the various activities of the Huq Ministry, is firm- 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, property and honour 
of the Hindus are in danger under this Ministry and therefoie calls upon all 
Hindus to offer united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministry, 

“Whereas the Huq Ministry expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the activities of the 
present Ministry is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus 
this conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 

Hindu Sangathan 

The resolution on Hindu Sangathan says : “The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Hindu Sangathan viz. awakening the 
consciousness of solidarity among different sections and sub-sections of the Hindus 
has become a matter of vital necessity for the existence ot the Hindus as a nation 
specially in Bengal wheie the united strength and energy of the branch Hindu Sabhas 
should be concentrated towards this and at this crisis. 

“With a view to make the Hindu Sangathan woik a real success this con- 
ference resolves ; (a) that serious attempt be made to establish a Dharma-sabha or 
a public temple open to all Hindus at every village in Bengal, (b) That arranire- 
ments be made to hold Sarbajanin Piijas specially Durga Puja, Doljatra, Janmastami 
and Sibaratn and that these be organised by all Hindu Sabhas without fail and that 
all Hindus irrespective of caste be allowed to participate in these religious functions 
(c) That adequate attempts be made to hold prayers, sing hymns, chant religious 
ballads, convenue Kathakata and Kirtan and readings from the vedas, upan* shads 
Geeta, Ramayana, Mahabharat, Granthasahib, Tripitak and other religious books 
regularly, (d) That a sense 0^ and glory in being Hindus be awakened 

m the minds of the Hindus by introducing annual celebrations in memory of our 
great men, religious reformers and national heroes all over the country, (e) That 
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pi-oper propaganda be carried on to induce the Hindu to speak of themselves as 
Hindus only and not by any caste designation, (f) That encouragement be given 
to the introduction of inter-mainage among all castes and sections and sub- sections 
of the Hindus, (g) That adequate measuies be taken to piotect from social repres- 
sion those Hindus Tvho have contiacted inlei-maiiiage. (h) That the remariiage of 
widows be popularised, (i) That light be given to all Hindus irrespective of castes 
to enter all temples and places of worships to have darshan and to worship the 
deities. (3} That early maiiiage be discontinued and steps be taken to make the 
eaily mariiage act etFective. (k) That attempts be made to loot out dowry 
system from the society and that unnecessary expenses incurred in connection 
with marriage, siadh etc., be cuitailed as much as possible. (1) That all bran- 
ches of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha be instructed to establish gymna- 
siums in eveiy village of this province to introduce lathi and dagger play and to 
hold physical tournaments peiiodically. (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
diink evil and use of other intoxicants fiom the Hindu Society, (n) That indi- 
vidually and collectively adequate steps be taken wherever the interests or lights of 
the Hindus are effected or assailed, that eveiy Hindu should regard it as his fore- 
most and sacred duty to help the Hindus— specially women and children when they 
fall into difficulties thiough mischance as the result of any crime of offence com- 
mitted by others and to come forward to alleviate theii sufferings or redress their 
grievances.” 

On Sujddhi 

The resolution on Suddhi says '.—“This conference is of opinion that the recon- 
version of the Hindus who have gone over to other faiths and the conveision of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism aie ui gently needed in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and dynamic organism and it firmly calls upon all branches of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha to launch vigorous propaganda in this behalf and to see 
that the new comeis are welcomed in the fold of the Hindu community. 

Moved from the chair ‘ This confeience is of opinion that the piogress of 
women in all spheres of life and their emancipation from all bonds are indispen- 
sably needed foi the legeneration of the Hindu society and with this end in view 
resolves : (a) That special efforts be made to remove the Purdah system prevailing 
amongst the women ; (b) that steps be taken to give pioper education to the women 
and that special arrangements be made to give them such training as would enable 
them to earn their livelihood ; (c) that opportunities be provided for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Eighth Session— Monghyr — 26th. March 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Monghyr on the 26th. March 1939, under the presidency of Si. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, In the course of his illuminating address, the President said 

The Hindu should now consider their present position and what 
they should do. It was no denying the fact that the nation which lived in glories 
and struck the world with its achievements now fell in bad times. Disjointed 
and disunited, they lived on charities of foreigners, in their own motherland. 
Things could not be woise than that. Much had been done and said and many 
institutions grew and fell w'hich attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

The Indian National Congress once stood to protect India from foreign 
aggression and treachery and maintain unity among divergent communities 
ensuiing Hindus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
skeleton now existed which encouraged peiTpetration of atrocities and committal of 
outrages. Congress was manned and managed by Hindus who were no less 
patriotic, but they now fell in wrong track by complete adherence to Muslim 
vagaries and inconsistencies in policies. Unity could never be achieved with 
begging bowl. If unity was achieved out of beggary, it would be spurious and 
injurious to Hindus. It was a sad commentary on Hindu politics that though 
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they were in majority in Hindusthan they relied on other small fragments for the 
country’s salvation. If communities failed to accept Hindu sovereignty, let them 
sever connection and dig their own grave. Hindusthan belonged to Hindus and none 
other than the Hindus would rule it. If, of course, others such as Parsis or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged of Hindus 
due to religious and cultural protection, Hindus would not refuse them. No more 
of self -abrogation and self-sacrifices. India was bleeding due to injuries inflicted 
by foreign sword. Let Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forces. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of spite for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasabha communal, there 
could be no greater lie. The Mahasabha was neither agitational nor communal. It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany. The Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the entire social, political 
and economic life of Hindu India. It aimed at complete severence from foreign 
rule and looked forward to the establishment of absolute political independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and woik with those. 

‘^Can the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for political and religious 
and civic freedom enquired Mr. Savarkar. Never, he answered. For long 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill ana 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan there was no 
use for bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticism that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
Hindu Mahasabha would refuse any longer to suirender their legitimate lights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Nationalism, was doing 
gi-ave injustices to them by overriding other Congress Ministries by their offer 
of over-representation in the Services. Such favours and priviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-negation was nationalism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekadashi’ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them to tolerate the 
Hindu demands from them The total surrender of Hindu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Hinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vote next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the coffin of Hinduism. He again advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Mahasabhaites to the Legislatures and foim Hindu 
Mahasabha Ministries wherever possible, including strong organisation at the ccntie. 
If the communal constitution was to be worked out, let that be done through these 
lines. *^1 am proud of being labelled as a communalist as I find under the present 
circumstances communalism was nationalism,” observed Mr. Savarkar. 'The 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a great magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vein of Hindus of 
different castes and creeds -was of the same stock. “Why then, the fight among 
yourselves ? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Sangathan would 
cure you of your maladies and build new structure of Hindu India. The soil of 
Andamans got sanctified with the last remains of myitars who laid their lives in 
dream ot freedom. Love their memories and get inspired. Thousands of youths 
who kissed gallows in piisons and tainted hanging lopes in crimson for libeiating 
Hindusthan from foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting diffeiences 
and work for common cause. You are downiight hypocrite, if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacrificing the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. If you condemn Hindus, then condemn others too. Your nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by offer of a Magna Chaita to them show your 
weak brain and weak heart.” 28 croies of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congress which in the name of nationalism weakened 
the entire Hindu nation and drifted towards total extinction of the Hindus. Hindus 
refused again to remain as helots in their land. The working of the Indian consti- 
tution which was absolutely communal in colour and false pretence of preaching 
nationalism by Congress was tragic. The Muslim League as the exponent ot 
Muslim thought demanded growth ot a Muslim nation in India. They aemanded 
Muslim federation. In the Punjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule 

Quoting Mr. Fazlul Huq's achievement of thrusting Urdu culture and the 
outrageous attempt to strangulate Hindu culture and civilization and similar 
things perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the Punjab, Mr. Savarkar said, “Let there be 
yet timely end to peace missions and let there be an end to treacheries. The Congress 
Ministry entirely Muslim in the Frontier could not check the crime of abductiSa of 
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Hindu girls and arson and loot by the Pathans. The Congress Ministry in the 
Frontier argued that the free tribes due to sexual and economic hunger looted the 
Hindus. Why not then they looted the Muslims ? They were tied in a common chord 
of religion ? The audience was horrified to hear Mr. Sayaikar when he nairated how 
under Congiess rule in Fi on tier Hindu gills abducted by tribes weie treated as 
cattle. One of them escaped. She took shelter in a Muslim house from where 
she was offered to satiate the sexual lust of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
‘shame’.) Continuing Mr. vSavaikar attacked Pandit Pant of the United PiOYinces 
wheie accoiding to Congress ministeiial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to remain in gloom No conchshells could be blown. No temple bells could be 
rung. Music was prohibited and civic and religious rights of the Hindus weie torn to 
pieces. Paying tributes to Mr. Jinnah being the tiue lepresentative and custodian of 
Muslim lights, he said that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah. He said that 
granting of excessive rights to the Muslims in United Provinces caused numeioiis 
riots and such concessions must be for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha would 
undo all wrong peipetiated on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in phantoms 
but realities. He blamed the Hindus for losing chances by leaving the entire power 
at the hands of Congiess. The Mahasabha would live in amity with the minorities 
protecting their legitimate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
they deserved. Concluding he asked the Hindus to be watchful and vigilant of 
internal and external dangers and seize every opportunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation for the inauguiation of full-fledged Hindu India. A 
ray of hope was visible in the gloomy sky of Hindusthan as “being a Maratha I 
am amidst you with my message of Sangathan. Days would not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality”. 

Resolutions 

A plea that the resources of the nation should not be frittered away at this 
critical juncture, but should be duly concentrated for making an all-round progress in 
the country was one of the many resolutions passed by the Sabha. 

The meeting refen ed to the “uncertainty, highly dis com aging for the new 
investments”, which the present policy of the Bihar Goveinment and the avowed 
programma of the Congress had created, and expiessed the view that it was as 
much necessary to piotect the lights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguaid 
the legitimate inteiests of the landlords and capitalists. 

The meeting fuither requested the All-india Hindu Mahasabha to place a 
five-fold programme befoie the country including the propaganda of Swadeshi and 
boycott 01 foreign goods, steps for relief of unemployment and the assuiance of a 
living wage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The meeting characteiiscd as inconsistent with the principles of democracy, the 
creation of sepaiate electorates and while affirming that complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the countiy of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 

The Sabha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus. 

The Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Pkbsidbntiae Addeess 

The annual session of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
at Jubbulpore on the 4th. June 1939 in a special pandal. Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. F. D. Savar/ear presided. 

After the speech of the Reception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conference, Mr. Savarkar, amid loud cheers, made an extempore speech for nearly 
two hours. Mr. Savaikar referred to the wonderful awakening among the llimlu 
masses everywhere. Nationalism, he said, was a virtue, when it was defensive and 
when it tried to uphold the high ideals of freedom and equality but it was a posi- 
tive vice when it was aggressive. Similarly, comunalism was in itself neither 
a virtue nor a vice. But nationalism as preached to-day was a perverse nationalism 
and was more communal. The Congress, by woiking the Ilarijan programme 
and carrying out the Kaiachi resolution safegiiaiding the minorities’ culture, 
language and religion, were unconsciously admitting the basis of communalism! 
Nationalism had a limit. The work of the Hindu Mahasabha was one of life ox- 
death. The Hindus were determined to have their rights and civic liberties 
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back and if for this they were called communalists they did not care. Keferring 
to the Hindus’ hardships in the Congress regime, Mr. Savarkar cited many 
instances when conch-blowing during marriage, music ^ and dholak had been 
stopped to satisfy Muslim demands. If this was nationalism, the communa- 
lism of the Hindu Mahasabha was a hundred times better. ^ The Congress-Mu slim 
Mass Contact had raised a conflict inside and outside. Eeferring to Eaikot, Hydera- 
bad and other States, Mr. Savarkar said that the Congress was afraid of Muslim 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Petty Hindu States were tormenter on the 
pretext of ‘‘inner voices.” The Hindu Maha Sabha believed in “outer voices.” 
Mr, Savarkar hoped that like the German, American and French nations the 
twenty eight crores of Hindus would have “Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Yedic Dhrama”. 

The Welcome Addeess 

Shri 8hyam Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Eeception Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Savaikar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Savarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning patriotism, high ideals and unparalleled sacrifices 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Garibaldi sink into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Savarkar. Shree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious past of the Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the descendents of that mighty 
Hindu race aie so disunited, exploited and sub-divided that to-day we have 
forgotten and are unable to regain our cultural, religious, political ana collective 
rights. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all lespects, then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 
our neighbours but will free ourselves from the imperialistic bond. Shri 
Bhargava dwelt at length on the growing unemployment among the Hindu 
youths, their deteriorating physique and suggested that they should stand on their 
own legs and earn their own independent livelihood howsoever humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the day is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into open rebellion. Criticising 
the Congress regime the speaker said that this great organisation has lost all 
confidence of the Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. He cited many 
instances when Congress had shown its cowardice, one sidedness and irresponsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order. He said, the 24 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congress blunders. He appealed to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Satyagraha with men and money and sugges- 
ted that the assembly members elected to the C. P. Assembly on Hindu ^bha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Satyagrahis. He warned the Congress 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes off its dubious 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Shri Bhargava said that we Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandhiji sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth and rights. 

Resolutions~2nd, day— Juhhulpur— 5th, June 1939 

The conference passed as many as eight resolutions. They were (1) express- 
ing deep regiet over the untimely death of Lala Hardayal and Raja Saheb Saugor, (2) 
establishment and organisation of Hindu Volunteer Crops all over India to check 
aggression and injustice. 'Jhis resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Agrawal, the 
Hindu leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan movement conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and suppoited by the All India Muslim League which the Hindus 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan fiom dis-integration. The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Laxmi Prasad Pathak and seconded by Swami 
Chidanand, (4) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not take any 
action against the Police department in general and many police officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and order efficiently impartially and judiciously ; (5) condem- 
ning the speech delivered by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and other Muslim reactiona- 
ries at Sholapur which was responsible for the communal outbreak. This was 
moved by Shree F. D. Savarkar, (5) drawing the attention of the Piovincial Govern- 
ment that the representation of the Muslims in the services is much more than 
their population demands and urges on the Government that so long as the Muslims 
are not propoitionally represented on the services the recruitments should be re- 
served for the Hindus alone, (7) condemnation of the restriction imposed on the 
Hindus by the Congress ministries specially that of Pant ministry in the United 
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Provinces where temple worship, conch blowing, marriage music were banned at many 
places during the last Mohurrum festival and which are enumei-ated m his secret 
circular. This resolution was seconded in a stirring and pathetic speech by randit 
Jyoti Shankar Dixit of the United Provinces Hindu Mahasabha ; (8) supporting the 
social reforms, Harijan uplift, Hindu piachar and widow marriage leforms in the 

Hindu community. , , _ xii.-j.i- 

Shree Veer Savarkar himself moved another resolution congratulating the 
Hyderabad students on their bold stand for having the civic rights of singing 
Vandemataram unrestricted. In the course of his speech he said that it was a pity 
that the Congress which fought valiantly against the British foi Vandemataram 
and sacrificed several precious lives at the altar of Vandemataram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and cut the veiy soul of the National song. He informed the 
andience among loud applause and deafening cheers that Arya Samaj and Hindu 
Mahasabha have decided to establish a Vandemataiam College at Sholapur with an 
initial cost of two lacs of rupees which have already been promised. He advised 
the Hyderabad students that as long as their language, culture and tiadition arc not 
honoured and history is mis-represented, such as the Nizam won the battle of Khurda 
against the Maharattas, they will have to fight and explode the tyranny with their 
avowed determination. He informed that another batch under the leadership of Shri 
Ambikar is going to offer Satyagraha in the Nizam territory on June 9 and 10. 

Shree Savarkar gave his last speech late in the night. His speech was in 
continuation of what he said the prior night. He said that the Hindus can attain 
superiorty, power and position within a short period if they are determined to 
show their strength to the Nizam inspite of all opposition from the Congress and 
othei leactionaiy bodies. The Hindu Mahasabha supports all the demands of the 
Hyderabad Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
and fight for the achievement of the same. He appealed to the Hindus to help the 
Hyderabad cause. If another 10,000 Hindus offer Satyagraha in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion, it will be a matter of days only when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hindus. 

Eeferring to the question of gaining power he said that the Hindus can get 
what they want if they stick to one progiamme for the picscnt. He staled that this 
programme is not a piogiamme of bayonets. It is the prograinmc of votes which 
you can easily follow. It is always a question of deteinnned minority that makes 
the majority in the end rule over the nation. IE the Hindus had shown coinage 
Hindu Sangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day the Hindu Ministers 
would have attended our conference. It is a pity that the ministries in spite of their 
being a Hindu-vote ministiy arc not Hindus. Bo long as wo have no political 
power these lesolutions which we have passed to-day won’t carry any weight. The 
Hindu ministers feel that they are Hindus but they are lu the gup of the demon 
of nationalism. To-day the Hindus giudge for injustice being done to them, but 
they forget that it is by their own votes that they have to face these hardships. 


He appealed to the Hindus for the time being to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of communalism only if that be the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political and economic uplift. Keep your mind unprejudiced and 
cast your vote in favour of a true Hindu. Fianldy and boldly tell nationalist 
candidates to go to the nationalist community and ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to protect your religion, culture, language and civic lights. If 
you adhere to this programme the day is not far off when we willl have our Hindu 
Sangathanist ministers. They are to safeguard our interests. J'hey are to tell 
Fazlul Huq and Hyat Khan that if your government are not doing justice to the 
Hindus our ministers will take retaliatory mcasuies against '"the Muslims, 
whether it be a district board, municipality or assemblies, tiy to capture them by 
true Hindus. It matters not whether they are Hindu Sabhaites or Jains or Bikhs. 
If we have^ our ministries we can open rifle clubs, impart instructions in 
military sciene to the young Hindus for the maintenance of law and order. 
Our ultimate policy will be to achieve independence and for that we will 
try to side that nation in the international struggle who promise us help in the 
achievement of our goal. We are practical men and we have to do our task 
by facing realities. We don’t believe in Congress and Gandhi’s Charkha because 
we have to fight the industrial nations with machine-made aitificca. Concluding 
he appealed to the Hindus to remember always that we are not exhausted. We 
Hindus are determined to fight our own cause on our own strength. 



The All India Landlords’ Conference 


First Session — Lucknow — 8th. & 9th. April 1939 


The All India Landlords’ Conference, which is perhaps the first gathering of its 
kind in the history of India, opened in Kaisarbagh Baradaii, Lucknow on the 
8 th. April 1939 amid glorious scenes. The Maharajadhtraj of Darbhanga piesided. 
Among those present were the Nawab of Chhataii, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, 
Kunwar Gurnarain, the Mahaiajas of Mymensingh and Dumiaon, the Raja of 
Jahangirabad, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya Jagadish Dat Ram Pande, Rai Bahadur 
Kashi Nath, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Raja of Pyagpur, Mr. Beni Prasad 
Tandon, Lala Dwarkanath, Rai Ramcharan Agarwala, Rai Giiendra Narain, Mr. T. 
0. Goswami, Mr.Prasidh Narain An and and Kunwar Laxmira] Singh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunwar 
Gurnarain of measages from a number of distinguished landlords fiom different 
provinces expressing regret at inability to be piesent and expressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kunwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Chhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, who then read his speech. 

Nawab Chattari’s Welcome Address 


Tf the Government really desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciting tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any uniest, breach of peace or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the Government, said Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Satd^ Khan of Chattaii, chairman of the reception committee. 

‘The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wish to take the law in their own hands and 
instead of taking legal action, when they feel aggrieved, rush to the Ministeis and 
seek their direct intervention— which should really be very lare and in special cir- 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Sahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-spintedness of its zamindars. But very few 
people realized and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and poetry owed a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Dealing with the important role the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they were the real backbone 
of society and there could not have been, but for their generosity so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institutions. 


The Naw^ of Chhatari said that the greatest of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural areas. Tn these days 
however, we hear nothing but downright condemnation of landlords, he regretted! 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurpers and a (Eseased 
part of the national body which should be got rid of as soon as possible. 
The Nawab ac^ised the delegates to pool their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adveise forces and with their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voice effectively. Thiough this body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views of the zamindars of various provinces 
and chalk out a common policy He warned them to guaid against totalitarian 
and individualistic tendencies. Their constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a leal inteiest in eveiy member. He hoped that the all-India organiza- 
tion would give a correct lead and remarked that unless their associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would not be able to do any useful work. 

• 7 three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly he 

said that since unrest was being created among tenants against zamindars would 
It not be better for vmons associations to interest themselves in those zamindai-s 
who wei-e haying difficulties m their zamindaiis and if they found tSt the 
toants w«;e m the wrong they should help the zamindar in whatever way possible ? 

Secondly, the zamindars should taie a living intei-est in all beneficial aJtivities in 
rural areas like mass education and mial uplift Thirdly, with a view to mffintain 
law and ordra they should organize themselves so that they may be able ““ ^e 
every p 9 S 8 ible help to the authorities to maintain peace in the rural areas ¥hl 
anti-zamindax propaganda was the chief cause of the present lack of res^wt for 
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law and if the Government were really solicitous of the well-being of the people 
they should tiy to restoie the position of the zamindars in the^ areas under their 
control. Eeferring to the tenancy legislation in the United Provinces, he said that in 
their election programme they had made it clear that they would grant fixity of 
tenure and fair rent to the tenants They wanted that no enactment^ should be 
brought on the Statute Book which was likely to make their position impossible. 
In spite of their protests, he continued, the bill had been framed in a way that 
it was likely to give a rich crop of litigation. The attitude of the Government 
towards the sir rights of the zamindars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 
these lights for ages and no Government ever challenged these lights. As for the 
basis of lent, the Government formula for it was still veiy defective and 
impracticable. This question is economic and should be dealt as such. Poliiical 
considerations should not be allowed to play any pait in fixing the basis of rent 
if it was genuinely the intention of the Government to do justice to all the parties 
concerned. Eefening to the realisation of rent, he said that he could not uiidei stand why 
the Government should hesitate to provide a section to eject the tenant immediately 
if he does not pay his rent. One of the salient featuies of the tenancy Bill, said 
the Nawab was that it makes cultivation on large scale impossible. After the 
last war other countries have encouraged farming on larger scale with modern 
methods, but ih this province no zamindar would in futuie be allowed to 
acquire land even on compensation, a policy which in the long run would piove 
harmful to their national wealth 

Nawab Yusufs Speech 

The Nawab of Chhatari having concluded his speech, Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf proposed that the Mahaiajadhiiaja of Uarbhanga be elected president. In 
his speech he said that they had gathered because they weie passing through a 
crisis. They found that the Congress Governments were not taking a generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non-Congiess piovinces 
like Bengal was also not satisfactory. The Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community but he regietted to find that the Governments in 
various provinces had begun to think in terms of dictatorship. Their attitude was 
most undemocratic. They were dogeneiating to autociacy or even communism, 
socialism, fascism and so forth. That was the general situation. They found 
general dissatisfaction. They had reached a stage where there would bo a class 
war. All hopes of unity and solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shatteied. In such an atmosphere, Nawab Yusuf added, it was 
obvious that they must all be united. They must organize and be picpaied to raise 
their voices efiectively from every cornei of the coiuitiy to cxpicss thcii giicvauccs 
and assert their voices against the atrocities that weie perpetrated in the name of 
democracy, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quarrel 
was not with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Kussia, Germany or 
Italy it was obvious that the economic condition of the people could only be 
improved by tenants and zamindars, labour and capital woiking together in 
cooperation. Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Mahai’ajadhiraja of 
Uarbhanga. He said that they could not find a better man to picsidc. Though 
young in years he boie a wise head over his shoulders endowed with a large out- 
look and a keen intelligence. He had got all these qualities which made one a 
leader. He was the right man to guide their deliberations. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bah, seconding the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of Uarbhanga to the cause of landlords were wellknown and the ju’csent 
Maharajadhiraj had followed the old traditions of the house and it was only meet 
and proper that when they were meeting to-day at such a critical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to guide their deliberations. 
The speaker was confident that under his leadership the work of the conference 
would be successful and under his leadership they would bo able to (lo something 
which would save landlords. The Mahaiajadhiraj was then installed amidst applause 
in the presidential chair under a golden canopy by the Nawab of Chhatari who 
garlanded him. 

Maharaja Darbhanga’s Presidential Address 

The Maharaja of Barbhanga then delivcicd the following presidential address 

T am sure I am expressing the feelings of my own and all of you present here 
when I say that we are profoundly grateful to the leception committee for all that 
they have done to convene the conference and make us comfortable. They have 
50 
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made the best possible endeavour to see that the landholders of almost all the pro- 
vinces of India are adequately represented in this gathering and to enable us to 
transact our business methodically. I have no doubt that on the conclusion of the 
labours of the conference, they will have the satisfaction of having done something 
wldch may prove to be a landmark m the histoiy of the landed interests in this 
country. 

I am afi-aid I cannot describe in words what I feel on being called upon 
by you to preside over this conference. The trust and confidence which you have 
decided to repose in me, I greatly value. The responsibilities and obligations you 
have thrust on me are overwhelming, and believe me when I say that I would have 
found it impossible to shoulder them, had I not been assured of your unstinted 
support in the discharge of my duties. I thank you fiom the bottom of my heart. 

‘On the occasion o the Oudh Zammdars’ Conference held heie— at Lucknow— 
in May, 1938, I had indicated that the time was fast approaching when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landholdeis so that we might, whenever necessary, 
take joint action in matters concerning the entire body of landloids. Since then 
the idea has been gathering support and I have been receiving numerous enquiries 
about it. It took some shape in December last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my friends— all prominent landloids who had come to Darbhanga from 
various provinces to consider the desirability of convening an All India Conference 
for planning our action with respect to matters concerning the landholders in 
general. Under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Mymensingh, they unani- 
mously decided that a conference of the landholders of all the provinces of India 
be held at Lucknow to inaugurate the All India Federation of Landholders, and 
as a result of that decision, we have met here to-day. 

It is sometimes argued— and with a good deal of force— that questions affecting 
land being piovincial subjects under the new constitution, it will serve no useful 
purpose to have an all-India organisation of landholders. This argument, if accepted, 
cuts at the very root of the idea with which we have assembled here. The gen ei ally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as expressed to me during the last few 
months, is that we need an all-India organisation to co-ordinate our activities to 
present a united front and to counteract mischiefs that have their origin in organi- 
sations of all-India character and, in certain cases, of international character. I admit 
that so far as laws are concerned, we shall have to go to our provinces for the settle- 
ment of the issues. But that is not all. The time has come when the landholders 
themselves have to change their outlook and determine on a reorientation of their 
policy and programme of work in view of the changed condition of things if 
they are to exist as a class. ' 

to-day with the struggles of the forces between 
Oeimany, Italy and Japan are making frantic 
efforts to find an outlet -of their population and tiade. Groat Britain France 
Ameiica, not to speak of other world-powers, who are content with what they 
hpe, are struggling hard to cqnsolidate their position and keep what they nossess 
The war clouds are rurabling, weaker States aie trembling and no body knows 
wbat the_ world situation will be tomorrow. A man of “Peace,” however tries to 
adjust thinp and avert human suffenng as far as possible. ’ 

Friends, the news of the complications created m the international situation 
by the mvasiOD of Albania by Italy prompts one to digress tor a moment to 
make it plain to the world that, in the event of the dictatois foicing a war- on 
Britain and iinpeiilling tlie empire within which there is such a vast 'scope for self- 
assertion and self-determination aiid such a great potentiality for collective 
guilty, the Indian landlords, notwithstanding their iiFeiences with his Maiestv’s 
Goveinment on various constitutional matteis, will unreservedly place their entire 
resouices, however feeble and inadequate they may be, at the disiiosal of their 
fcovereigu for the defence ot their countiy and the pieseivalion of the honour of 
thar empne. We are anxiously awaiting the future developments. 

We find a counterpait of this world movement in perhaps almost eveiw 
'2'^ suppressed by dictatorial fiats backed by brute force Why 
should the capitdists rule Great Britain, Fi'ance, or Ameiica ? Have the worbhff 
classes who toil to produce national wealth no place under the sun ? qSAdI 
like these very often crop up in their dealing with national problems. Here af-afn 
® to adjust things and avert human suifering as far as posMble' 

• T dismayed if the echo of this world-wide j'argon is heard even 

m India. Ibis is not an industrial country of any importance. It is piedominantlv 
an agiicultural country and has been for centuiies systematised by the introduction 
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of landlordism. Naturally the eyes of all who want to destroy capitalism have 
turned fiist to the landloids If the present movement is allowed to grow uncheck- 
ed, it IS bound to affect all those w’ho have vested in teiests. Landlordism is only a 
buffer — and I should think a strong buffer—in this countiy for the capitalist class 
and once that is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one full swoop take 

away the rest* , n- i: 

But will the country be happier or more prosperous by the destruction oi 
landlords or other capitalists ? My answei is an emphatic ^‘No”, Look at Kussia. 
The communists there who have for neaily two decades been trying to stir up the 
world class war have leversed their strategy and are now seeking to avoid a world- 
war. They have had expeiience of power and have seen politics in a realistic man- 
ner so as to appreciate that after all the prophecies of Marxizm may not necessarily 
come true. The reaction to their doctrine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
has piobably been their eye-opener. 

We must, ho^\ever, recognise that we cannot stand aloof from the factors 
governing the tendencies of the new world in which we find ourselves. We shall 
have to forget that we are just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo- 
cracy is too powerful for that, specially as we aie aspiring for national solidarity 
and national freedom. We must think how best we can fit ourselves in the general 
scheme of national regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us ; it is a challenge to 
our leadeiship of the rural India. The question which we shall have to ask our- 
selves is ‘‘shall we pick up the gauntlet ?” If our answer be in the negative, it is 
better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 
If in the affirmative, then I would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 
villageis, think in terms of their welfare and make them feel that your interest is 
not antagonistic to theiis. 

Alter all, what do we take from our tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 
they get from our land. Are we then their exploiters, or their exploiteis arc those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afiaul, not only 
our tenants but we ourselves have been victims of this economic exploitation anti 
it is high time that we co-operate with them and attempt to check the enormous 
drain of our resources. 

I always consider that a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 
of a spurious character, and so long as it persists it docs incalculable Imim to the 
country in general. I would like the landloids to consider what they get from 
their tenants and the tenants to consider what pioportion ot the value of I he 
yield from the land they give to their landlords ? Wliat amount do they spend 
in law courts ? What amount they respectively pay to the tradci’s ? and such 
other allied questions. I would also like to tell them to think for themselves \Gicthcr 
it is in their interests to come together and be happier or to drift apart and real) 
the consequences. We must think of agriculture as an inclustiy in whidi the laiHl- 
owners and the tenants are capitalists charged with their universally recognised 
duty towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight bct,wccn them will mean 
the inevitable collapse of the industry itself. On the other hand, if the landlords 
and tenants can combine to contiol the trade, commerce and industry of raw ])ro- 
ducts they will, I am suie, wield tremendous influence in the country side. Is this 
not an ideal noble enough to strive for ? 

Now there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaiies. What docs that 
mean ? The State takes the place of landlords. The tenants will have to ] ay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But will that make any appreciable diher* 
ence in the average income of the people ? Wlmre will the piocess of equitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour end ? What about the lawycis, priests, traders 
and professional men who live on the people at large. IJow will the in^w order of 
things react on them ? Will not that mean a collapse of the present (lay economi<^ 
structure ? Will it not land the country into an uncertain futuic ? We sliould 
pause to consider. 

Thus you will see that there is no substance in the oft-rereated cry that land- 
lordism has broken down. In the changed circumstances of the country the out- 
look of landloidism cannot be the same as before. But with the outlook wliirlr J 
have stressed as necessary we can keep landloidism as a ])crmanent iactor in the 
national regeneration of this great country. The most imiorlant and ho|efnI thing 
is the nature of the system into which the old laiidlordism will be tnuibmuting 
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itself. This development can be hastened by the direct drive of leadership which 
I have already alluded to. 

I am aware of the fact that ever since the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an ugly turn and have spread throughout the 
country. They aie usually aggravated by those irresponsible elements who take 
delight in fishing in troubled waters. But this cloud too has a silver lining. Most 
of those who are in power in the Congress organisation which runs the 

government of seven provinces want adjustment and peace. We may have our 
difierences with them in matters of detail, but so far as the general policy is con- 
cerned we cannot have any drsagreement. We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. We want peace because only then can we develop our strength. 
For a minority interest like ours it is only desperation that can drive us to fight and I 
have reasons to believe that so long as the group following the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi rules in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 
check we shall not have to take that extreme step. Nevertheless we feel that 
many provincial governments are showing very great weakness in dealing with 
the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar’s land, loot, terrorism and murder 
are matters of almost every day occurrence. These atrocities are misnamed as 
‘Eisan Satyagraha’. These ‘’must be stopped at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, specially those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is bound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing phase and ^ the moment we are able to 
help our tenants to improve their economic condition these agitators will find 
their occupation gone. Alongside with it I must also appeal to those who 
guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate steps 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian situation. I am convinced 
that an honourable compromise between the contending parties can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is tne foundation of a national Government can 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or suppression. When I say this 
I am not oblivious of the fact that just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with nothing short of the total abolition of the 
zemindaries, there are in our organisation too persons who are strongly of opinion 
that they must continue as before and if needs be, to lay down their lives to protect 
their rights and privileges. In my opinion this school of thought is as injurious 
to the interest of the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play either of 
these will plunge the country in bloody strife, ruin agriculture and hopelessly 
retard the moral and material progress of the country. If we look at the problem 
with a view to establish peace in the country and promote its welfare and adjust 
our differences accordingly, I feel sure that an honourable compxomise is not 
difficult. 

Brethren, I have always been stressing the point that we cannot do anything 
unless we close up our own ranks and develop our strength. I repeat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be effective, we must link together 
every 'landlord from one end to another in a single chain. That is the main 
purpose of our meeting today. We expect our brother landlords to join us not by 
passing pious resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a spirit of mutual 
service. Individual attention to the needs and difiiculties of landholders by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of work by our 
provincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
the policy to be pursued by the landlords are necessary, if we want our organisa- 
tion to make itself felt. I feel that we should have in each provincial organisa- 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our day to 
day problem, a propaganda section to inform all concerned what we are doing 
and why and a third section to keep close supervision over district organisations 
which will more of less consist of filed workers. The utility and success of an 
All-India organisation will largely depend upon the strength of our provincial 
organisations, and we must leave no stone unturned to see that in the provinces 
in which there are more organisations of landlords than one, on account of 
varying local conditions, they should woik in complete harmony under the 
All-India body which we are going to set up. 

address at Daibhanga, I had drawn the attention of my brother 
landlords to the mischievous attempts that are being made to divide our ranks by 
pitting the landlords with small income against those with comparatively larger 
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income and pointed out that such a dismemberment of_ our ranks would kad 
the entile class of landloids to their doom. I admit that they are 
ently situated, but the tact lemains that the one cannot replace the other. Within 
the landhol del s’ organisation, they have different functions to perform,^ and it is 
only by their joint efibits that our organisation can hope to achieve its object. They 
must supplement each othei and each must see that the other is justly and faiily 
treated and is able to survive the onslaughts made on him. ^‘One tor All and All 
for One” should be our watch-woid. I trust that eveiy provincial organisation will 
pay special attention to this vital question and bring about complete cohesion 
amongst the various giades ot landholders. 

Side by side with organising oui selves, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the landlords are in a numerical minority in the country and can not exist by 
themselves. They must in order to play an effective role in the political^ life of the 
nation coalesce with such other groups or parties whose aims and objects are in 
common with ouis. But the usefulness and value of such a coalition can be deter- 
mined only by the measuie of the inherent strength which our oiganisation gathers : 
and it is for this very reason that I appeal to the landholders to be one in mind 
and spirit. 

‘Friends, I have indicated what I consider to be the best line which the landlords 
should adopt at the present junctuie. We must always lemember that we are the 
children of the soil and though differently situated from our brethren belonging to 
the other classes, have as much duties and obligations towards our mother -country 
as any body else. All that we have to consider here is how we can help our country 
to occupy a position of honour in this world. That can be the only justification of 
our existence. We want our class to exist because we believe that its existence will 
contribute towards the country’s prosperity and thus its destruction would plunge 
us all into chaos and disorder. We maintain that we have as much light to exist 
as any other class that is in existence today by leason of the long process of 
evolution. We have met here to demonstrate that we are not going to recede from 
the field of action. We are alive to the needs of the situation and we are prepared 
to play our jiart honourably and well. Let us now get to the business before us and 
with heart within and God overhead, determine what we should do and how. May 
we walk boldly and wisely in the light we have and get what we desiie.’ 

Nawab Farroqfs Speech 

Addressing the conference Kawab Str K, G, M, Farroqi^ ex-Minister, Bengal, 
severely condemned ‘the mad orgies of rank communalism both among Hindus and 
Muslims who are spreading the virus of religious fanaticism and class haticd among 
the unlettered and inflammable masses in the country.’ He dwelt at length on the 
prominent pait played by landholders in political, social and industiial organisation 
of the land. Landholders did not merely collect revenue for dominance of powers 
but also gave protection to the tenants under their care against revolutions from 
within and aggressions from without. They were above all bigotry, communalism 
and nairow sectarianism. Proceeding he said that the manifold lights wliich the 
landholders formerly enjoyed in the discharge of their duties to the people under 
their care were by legislation after legislation taken away until they were now 
reduced rather to the humble position of mere bailiffs or collectois of rent. He 
was confident that if the landholdeis successfully tackled the cultivators’ prob- 
lems, namely, raised their agricultural credit and afforded facilities for marketing 

their produce in older they might get full value, they could at once 
effect substantial impiovement in their condition and regain their confidence 
and goodwill and there would be ease in the collection of rent. 

He regretted that no advantage had been taken of the offer made by the 
directors or the Eeserve Bank to all soundly managed banks and even to 
all reliable bankers for acting as their agents for supplying ciedit to cultivators 
and advised the audience to follow the lead given by the Viceroy regaidiiig 

agricultural marketing at the conference of provincial ministers. He 
hoped that the proposed Indian Agricnltural and Commercial Syndicate 

would save the cultivators from the exploitation of greedy and unsciupulous 
middlemen, mahajans and sahukars and help small artisans like weavers by 
supply of materials at the cheapest rates and find a market for them. 
Concluding, he said ^ that it was time the landholders of India had girded up 
their loins and organised themselves for the protection and prosperity of themselves 
and the tenants which alone would enable them to keep abreast of the times. 
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Formation of Committees 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth proposed the formation of ^ a constitution 
committee representative of the delegates of the diffeient provinces and also 
of a subjects committee and while the delegates selected lepresentatives for 
these committees. 

Raja Moheshwar Dayal Seth next announced the formation of a committee 
to draft a constitution for the All-India Landlords’ Federation which would 
be considered on the next day. The committee consists of Raja Basdeo of Kollengode ) 
Mr. 0. S. Eanga Aiyar from Madras ; Mr. P. D. Powar and Mr. Akhaji 
from the Cential Provinces ; Mr. T. S. Karwade and Major Ddaya Singh from 
Bombay ; Mr. T. 0. Goswami and Sir K. G. M. Farroqi from Bengal ; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth from U. P. ; Mr. 
Goswami Shivcharan Das and the hon. Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das from the 
Punjab ; the Raja of Madhupur and the Raja of Sarangi from Orissa and 
Shah Masood Ahmad and Mr. Kashinath Sinha from Bihar. 

Proceedings & Resolutions — 2nd, Day — ^Lucknow— 9th. April 1939 
Committee of Undeestanding 

That a representative Committee of twenty-five members be formed with 
authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-India Landholders’ Federation for 
an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the Provincial 
Governments legarding the present-day problems affecting the welfare of the 
landholdeis and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the open session on 
the next day, the 9th. April. 

The resolution strengthens the hands of the Chattaii group in the D. P. 
which tried for a compromise with the Congress High Command on the 
tenancy legislation. Before draft resolutions were taken up for discussion, a 
number of speeches were delivered at the Conference by representatives of 
various provinces on the general condition of landlords. 

Mr. T. C, G^oswami (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day were faced 
with different problems in different provinces but with a common denominator. 
In Bengal they witnessed a riot of legislation. The Bengal Tenancy legislation 
did good to none. He described the Moneylenders Bill as “a pernicious legislation 
which would destroy rural credit” It was essential for them to organise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate with some authority with the Government 
and political parties. He suggested that they should allow provincial organisa- 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the welfare of 
others, and whose only means of existence was to create and foment trouble. 
He owed unalterable allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Even the Congress 
itself was against disruptive tendencies. He appealed to the Confeience, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the common people of India, to do their very 
best to improve the country, its agriculture and the lot of the agriculturist. 
Ihe economic prosperity of the countiy should be the aim of those who 
claimed to be natural leaders of the people. He advised them not to have a 
Landloids’ Party, but to identify themselves with others, and work for the uplift 
of the masses. 

The Thakore Saheb of Kervada (Bombay) said that most zemindars’ organisa- 
tions were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenancy Bill and the tax on 
agricultural income, had come as an effective tall twister. The “steam roller” of the 
Congress Government’s legislation was pursuing its pre-determined course, with only 
a courteous bow “to our bitter cries of anguish and fright.” 

The Thakore Saheb suggested that the attention of the Governors, the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India be drawn to Sections 177, 299 and 300 of the 
Government of India Act, and to the Instructions in which the interests of the 
zemindars, who were a minority, were sought to be safeguarded. They should take 
early steps, the Thakore Saheb said, to prevent the passing of expropiiatory and 
hasty measures. He also proposed sending a memorial and waiting in a deputation 
on the Viceroy, and if need be on the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. A. G, Krishna Rao (Madras) said that the zemindars never wanted to 
obstruct the progress of the country, and it was wrong to imagine that they be- 
lieved m stagnation or that they did not want amelioration of the down-trodden. To 
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lay the blame for the present condition of the masses at the door of the landlords was 
unjust. It was wiong to suggest that the zemindar would try to ciush the tenant 
foi his own benefit. Governments might come and Governments might go, but 
the zemindais and tenants would have to live together. He regretted hasty legislation 
passed by the Congress Govern ments, who were hustled against their own inclina- 
tions, because of the demand for the cariymg out of their election pledges. He 
thought, that if the Government came to an agieement with the other interests, the 
measuies would not be of such an expropriatory natiue. 

Mr. AT. G. Chitnavis (Nagpur), declared that the landholders were not opposed 
to the tenants’ interests, but must oppose legislation 'which aimed at their own 
extermination. He lefeired to the legislative injustice being done to the zemindars 
in 0. P. 

Mr. Chandreshwara Prasad Stngh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
Assem])ly, said that the changed circumstances had awakened them. He advised the 
landholders to adopt methods similar to those whereby their forefatheis had seemed 
to them their present comfoits. He advised his audience to turn the idea out of 
their minds that the Biitish Government would come to their aid. They should 
take a full part in the struggle for their rights in conjunction with other parties m 
the countiy. They should take the foremost part in the fiight for the country’s free- 
dom and also fight out the adversary who attacked them. 

The conference next proceeded to consider resolutions as Raja Maheshwar 
Dayal Seth announced that the delegates of other provinces did not desire to 
say anything. 

18 Pence Ratio Dbtkimental 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Ram Saram Das of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the opinion that the present rate of 18 pence exchange ratio had proved 
detiimental to the best inteiests of India, particularly of the agriculturists, and 
strongly urged its revision.The mover pointed out that the zamindars realized that 
the piesent exchange ratio had done them a great harm. A deputation of landholders 
had waited on the Viceroy under the leadership of the Mahaiajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga in that connection. He was afraid that in case the ratio was not revised 
the Goveinment would have to fall on the system of bounties and restrict 
imports. Even the exporting countries would not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expected. 

Shah Masood Ahmad seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Anand Prasad Sharma of Mahakoshal moved an amendment sugges- 
ting that the linking of the Indian curiency with the British cuiiency had also 
proved detrimental to the inteiests of India, and desiiing that the old latio of 14 
pence should be established. 

The amendment was rejected and the main resolution passed. 

Checking of Communism 

The Raja Saheh oj Tirwa moved the following resolution : — 

*‘This conference is of the opinion that the spread of communistic principles 
is destructive of the peace, prosperity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to counterct and check such propaganda by all legitimate means, and with that 
end in view to take and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
who believe in an ordered piogress of the country. 

Moving the resolution the Raja of Tirwa remarked that communism affected 
the general and social order of a people They were aware of the conditions in 
question which had adopted those principles. He desiied that they should cooperate 
with all such bodies which were opposed to communism not because it was 
against the zamindars but because communism was a menace to the whole society. 
They should consider that it was their religion to combine in checking such things. 
It was, therefore, necessary to have a Sangathan of Zamindars. Here the passing of 
lesolutions was not enough. 

The Raja of Tirwa in passing ref ei red to the manner in which the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill was being passed. Every member was not given an opportunity to 
move amendments but threats were given that it should be passed by April 6. 
He hoped that on return to their lespective piovinces the zamindars would take 
steps to organize fully. 

Seconding the resolution Mr. Birendra Nath Chaudhari remarked that 
communism and socialism was a menance to the country’s peace. Instead of unity 
they were threatened with a class war. 
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Khan Sahib Qamar Ali of Bihar desired that in addition to counteracting 
communistic principles they should also check one more party which had come 
into being and the members of which clad in Khadi and Gandhi caps created 
differences between the zammdars and tenants. 

The resolution was supported by Messis. Earn Nandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prassad Agaiwal and accepted. 

Constitution of the Confbeence 

The Conference next proceeded with the consideration of the constitution of the 
All-India Landholders’ Fedeiation as drafted by the sub-committee appointed 
yesterday by the conference. 

The Maharaja of Mymenstngh moved that the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee be adopted. Moving the resolution he lemarked that the relations 
between the landlords and tenants were interallied and both were dependent on 
one another. The potentialities of the order of zammdars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves felt. The Maharaja next read the 
draft constitution and moved for its acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the president be autlioiized to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a provisional committee consisting of persons chosen by the president. 

The Eaja Sahib of Kollengode, seconding the proposal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholder of India. They 
were not meeting theie a day too eaily and he felt that the federation of that kind 
should have been formed long ago. Even the ruling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The Muslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress wielded influence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even workmen had got an all-India association. It was tragic that zamindars 
should lag behind. It was on that account that their interests were in danger in 
various provinces. No other community was so affected by legislatuies in different 
provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving measures for joint action. 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Yusuf, supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the landholders’ federation scheme. The main object of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in provinces and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of them. He emphasized 
that the working committee which the federation would have would not be a 
dictating body. The unita should not entertain any such fear. It would be an 
autonomous body. The function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It was obvious that the scheme was 
drafted within a very short space of time and, therefore, there might be defects in 
it but on the w-hole it was a scheme which should be acceptable to the conference. 

Raja Maheswar Layal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; and that he knew that 
for the first time such a constitution was drafted, rather in huiry, and it might be 
full of defects, but even then he would strongly recommend that the conference 
should adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter of foimality that it had been 
put up before the open conference. Having unanimously appointed the constitution 
sub-committee and that committee having brought out a diaft unanimously, it 
should be a mere formality for the conference to accept that diatt. What was im- 
portant was not the woi dings of the constitution but how to w^oik it The second 
point he emphasized was they had to conclude the delibeiations of the confeience 
by that evening but it amendments after amendments weie moved they might have 
to sit for days and yet the diaft might be incomplete. He, therefore, very stron«>ly 
recommended that they should accept it, knowing that it was capable of improve- 
ment and was full of defects, because that was adopted unanimously by the sub- 
committee, which had been unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the draft constitution the association to be formed would be 
called All-India Landlordeis’ Fedeiation and its aims and objects would be (a) to 
promote coopeiation between landloids aud tenants and impiove the economic con- 
dition of the countiy through the development of agriculture by their united efforts* 
(b) to secure in every scheme of responsible government adequate and effective safe- 
guards for the landholders of India ; (c) to cooperate even at a saciifice with all 
parties to promote prosperty in the countryside and friendly relations between the 
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various communities ; (d) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the coun- 
try and (e) to tender advice and to coordinate the activities of the various units of 
the Federation in the provinces. c t i • 

Mr. Beni Fasad Tandon (Allahabad) moved an amendment for the substitu- 
tion of the following as objects of the association : — 

(a) To arouse national consciousness among the landlords so that they make 
take their proper share in the struggle for political and economic freedom of the 
community and the country ; (b) to promote healthy and closer cooperation between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour ; (c) to promote ruial develop- 
ment ; (d) to safeguard the rights and interests of the landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the country 
and (f) to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all parties to promote prospeiity in the 
country-side and fiiendly relations between the various communities. 

Mr. Tandon, moving the amendment, emphasized the need of national cons- 
ciousness if zamindars wanted promotion of the country’s welfare. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth appealed to the confeience to accept the constitution 
as it was drafted by the constitution sub committee. He suggested that the president 
might take the sense of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing the proceedings. He thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any discussion. 

A delegate thought that it was too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as an amendment had already been moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendments (which numbered 15) should be taken up or the cons- 
titution should be passed as it w'as, the same delegate remaiked that the delegates 
had come from long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti- 
tution and so they should not be gagged. 

The President remarked that he did not want to stop anybody from participa- 
ting ill the discussions but he wanted to take the sense of the house on the proposal 
made by the Raja of Kotra and he proceeded to take votes. The voting appearinp; 
to be very close he diieoted counting which resulted in 84 voting for the Raja of 
Kotra’s motion that the constitution should be passed without consideiing amend- 
ments, 71 voting against it. Mr. Prastdh Narain Anad then demanded a division 
when voting was recorded on the lobby system. 

While the votes were being recoided the Raja of Kotra declared that he never 
intended that the amendments should not be considered. What he wanted was that 
they should not be discussed at the conference for want of time and he amended 
his motion by adding that the amendments should be leferred to the constitution 
sub-committee of the conference. The division resulted in 175 voting for the Raja 
of Kotra’s motion and 94 against it. Accordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sub-committee was passed without discussion and the amendments received were 
referred to the sub-committee. 

Election of the Pbbsident 

The next resolution on the agenda was that the Mahajadhiraja of Darhhanga 
should be elected as president of the All-India Landholders’ Federation. During 
the consideration of this resolution the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga withdrew 
from the presidential chair and Raja Bahadur of Kasmanda took the chair. The 
resolution was moved by Nawah Sahib of Chhatari^ who remarked that the Maharaja- 
dhiraja’s activities in the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
fitness of things that they should elect him unanimously as the fiist president of 
the All-India Landholders’ Fedeiation. The resolution was seconded by the hon. 
Lala Ram Baran Das and supported by Raja Sahib of Kollengode, Nawab Sir 
K, G. M. Farooqiii,^ the Raja Sahib of Tirwa and the Raja Sahib of Parikud, 
all of whom paid brilliant tributes to the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga for his 
signal services to the landlords. 

After the resolution was passed the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 

Federation’s Pledge 

Mr,^ C. S. Ranga Iyer next moved the following resolution : — 

‘This conference hereby resolves that every member of the All-India Landhol- 
ders’ Federation pledges himself to carry out its resolutions in a spirit of service 
and sacrifice piesenting a united front bearing in mind the prestige and dignity of 
the order of the landholders without allowing personal feelings to interfere with 
the discharge of their public duties and responsibilities.’ 

51 
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In the course of his spirited speech in which the Congress Government came 
under a good deal of bitter criticism, Mr. Eanga Iyer said that they found in 
that gieat country a great political upheaval. They also found that powerful 
organizations had come into existence and they found that they became powerful 
only thiough service and sacrifice. Service and sacrifice, as was pointed out by 
the piesident in his address, was not a monopoly and must not be a monopoly 
of one particular group in that country. The time had come, the speaker said, 
that the landlords must keep abreast with the current movements of all the 

types. There w^as in that country a poweiful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only way of making rich people poor and 
not of making poor people rich. Here he referred to the Baradari incident and 

the assault on Sir J. P. Srivastava and condemend the attitude of the Premier 

of the Congress Government in that connection. Mr. Eanga Iyer wanted the 

landlords to be united because the Conger ss, he said, was playing the dirty game 
of divide and rule. He did not want the Congress Governments to walk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it walked into the footsteps of despots 
it was for the landlords to unfurl the flag of democracy. The landholders 

must unite in the presence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Eanga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
outhouse of Eussia. India must be Hindusthan and standing upon her own 
personality and character, she could offer a most successful fight to the new 

despotic forces. 

The lesolution was passed after it was seconded by Mr, X). K, Lahiri 

Chaudhan and supported by Thakur Sheomangal Singh. 

Agrarian Settlement 

Major Raja Rurga Narayan Singh of Tirwa moved the following 

resolution 

“This conference resolves that the All-India Landholdeis’ Federation Committee 
shall appoint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to coopt 10 members 
from the Province concerned with the president of the Working Committee as 
its Chairman to examine all questions affecting the landloxds of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems necessary.’’ 

Moving the resolution the Raja Sahib of Tirwa said that the proposed 
sub-committee could visit provinces and, if necessary, even districts, to make 
enquiries, negotiate with Government and take other steps for the settlement of the 
pioblems which would be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not want to 
deny to the tenants their legitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
was about 40 years ago. Eeforms were needed but they did not want reforms which 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and tenants and yield benefit to a third 
party. He asserted that the tenancy legislation of his province was such that it 
would involve the zemindars and tenants in a class war and litigation. 

Lt.-Col. Kumar Shamsher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Bisheshwar Prasad Varma moved an amendment suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso— ‘Provided that adequate representation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindars paying less than Es. 5,000 as land 
revenue.’ He remarked that there was a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, theiefore, there should be a provision for an adequate representation 
of the foimer without which there was the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee. Mr. Anand Prasad Xgaiwal, seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the smaller zamindars were faced with the greatest 
difficulties and, therefore, their presence in such a sub-committee was essential. The 
Raja of Tirwa, the mover, accepted the ameadmeut. Raja Maheshwar Dayal 
Seth of Kotra opposed the resolution. He said that the resolution was not so simple 
as it appeared to be. They must understand fully its significance betore making up 
their mind. What it meant was that the All-India Federation, formed that day, 
should appoint ^ a committee which should decide the fate of the landlords of a 
particular province.^ As a concrete illustration he referred to the tenancy 
legislation of the United Provinces. He said that if the resolution under discussion 
took a definite shape, it would mean that the committee to be appointed under it 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into a settlement about 
the tenancy matters with the Congress Government. ‘Are we to impose on the 
zamindar community a settlement without taking their opinion V he asked. He 
submitted that no central constitution would inteifere with provincial units in 
matters concerning a province. They must leave to piovincial organizations to 
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decide about provincial matteis. Provincial matters should not be decided by 
outsiders. He remaiked that he had not been able to understand most of the 
piovisions of the Tenancy Bill ; even the Eevenue Minister, if asked in a court of 
law, would not be able to explain 60 per cent, of the provisions of that Bill. 
Therefore how can peoide from outside understand it ?’ The Eaja Sahib of Kotra 
asseited that he very strongly opposed that resolution. ‘The lesolution is silly and 
that it does not requiie attention of any of you and it ought to be rejected.’ 

On a delegate’s inquiry the Raja of Kotra replied that he bad no objection 
to an ‘examination’ and he would not object to the resolution if the clause giving 
the sub-committee power to ‘settle’ questions was omitted. Accoidingly the 
delegate in question asked the Ra^a of Ttrwa to delete the portion giving the 
sub-committee power to 'settle’. The Eaja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

The Ra'ja Sahtb of Tirwa replying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour better counsel did. not prevail. He hoped that his learned 
friend, the E'ja Sahib of Kotra would not misundeistand him when he said that 
today their Tenancy Bill was 100 times -worse than what it was originally. It 
would take two or three months before the proposed sub-committee would hegin 
to function and by that time the TJ. P. Tenancy Bill might be leturned by the 
Upper House or might be passed by it or God only could know what would 
happen to it The Eaja of Kotra, therefore, should not apprehend that the 
sub-committee would at once enter into a settlement with the Government on 
the tenancy legislation. The speaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the Ea]a of Kotra to entertain any apprehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Indian Association by a majority of votes that there should be no 
compromise with the Government. 

The Raja of Kotra— Oio a point of Older, that is wrong ; we were not againt 
negotiations or compiomise but we objected to arbitration. 

The Raja of Ttrwa, continuing, said that he would leave it to the conference 
to judge if the resolution wanted arbitration or it gave power to the landlord 
champions of India to take action to settle questions. It did not ask the 
Congress people to arbitrate to any extent. He emphasized that it was futile to 
apprehend that the Federation Committee would at once jump at Lucknow and 
would take up the U. P. Tenancy Bill enquiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Government. The resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggested 
a measure to remedy the grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in any of the provinces, the committee could tour throughout the province 
and try to lediess the grievances of the landlords. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of voles, 
Undeestanding with Congeess 


Another resolution, which aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr, Jihendra Ktshore Acharya Chaudhaii 

“This conference resolves that a representative committee of 25 members bo 
^rmed with authoiity to negotiate on behalf of the All-Indian Landholders’ 
Fedeiation for an understanding with the Indian National Congress and the 
Provincial Governments regarding the present day problems affecting the welfare of 
landlords and tenants.” 

In a short speech moving the resolution Mr. Chaudhan remarked that in 
every province tenancy legislations were curtailing the lights and privileges of the 
landlords and he hoped that their Federation would be a strong body. He added 
that the question of the representation of smaller zamindais in the proposed 
committee would be taken seriously into consideration. 

Rai Bahadur ^ Guru Sewak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
should try to negotiate and settle on terms of equality. It would be futile to say 
that their conditions were the same as 25 or 40 years back. They should not keep 
on sleeping in peace as before. They had to change their methods. They laf>-ged 
behind other bodies and there was no harm in admitting their shortcomings Them 
was also no harm in admitting that the Indian National Congress was at present 
the biggest political organigation. It was for them to consider how to take 
advantage of such conditions. Wrong things were said in Congress circles about 
the treatment of zamindars with tenants and therefore it was necessary to bring 
that to the notice of the Indian National Congress. The Maharajadhiraja Darbhane:a 
had found a way for a settlement in Behar. If the method of negotiations was 
not ^ adopted he did not understand what other method could be adopted. The 
zamindars could not have been able to negotiate effectively when they were weak 
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but the question of weakness should go when they organized an all-India 
Fedeiation of the landlords. 

Mr, T, iV. Sinha moved an amendment suggesting that the proposed committee 
should have power to coopt ten membeis from the province concerned. This 
amendment was later accepted by the mover. 

Mr, R, N, Bastogi, who declared himself to be entirely in agreement with 

the spirit of the resolution, moved an amendment that in every province there 

should be committees of provincial units whose function would be to negotiate 
for settlements on questions that might arise, with the Provincial Governments, 
He was afraid that the original resolution would not serve the purpose for which 

it was intended, for most of the members of that type of committee would be 

ignorant of the rural problems of different provinces. 

Rai Eari Prasad Lai opposed the resolution suggesting negotiations with the 
Congress. He criticised the Behar compromise. He asseited that the zamindars* 
rights and privileges were being butcheied. He added that ^ the zamindars of 
Behar had come to the confeience in the hope that the All-India Federation would 
give a lead in the organization of their province but they were going back 
disappointed. They were not prepared for such a weakness as was implied in the 
resolution. They must organize themselves fiist, 

Mr, J, K, Chowdhry said that they had adopted the constitution of the 
All-India Landlords^ Federation ]ust then and one of the object of the ^ Federation 
was to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all parties to promote piosperity in the 
countryside and friendly relations between the various communities.’ How then 
could they oppose the proposal about negotiations? he asked. The Congress, he 
added, was the greatest political party, highly organized. It was the only 
party which could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction of all. 

Shah Masood Ahmad of Behar madfe a very vehement speech in opposing 
the resolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been passed 
in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow margin. The appointment 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise was a novel procedure which, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, there was first a talk between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah, neither of whom had a mandate from the Congiess or the Muslim 
League to negotiate. Therefore the constitutional position would be that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
progress then the matter could be brought before the Federation. 

Continuing Shah Masood Ahmad criticised the Congiess-Landloids^ negotia- 
tions and compromise in Behar. He thought that sometimes confidential 
instructions were issued by the Government which were contrary to the terms of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 
B^ar, the clause which was in the interest of zamindais was kept pending. Was 
that justice ? he asked. It was a peculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to the part which benefited another party. The 
Finance Minister declared in the Council that they had practically finished the 
zamindaii system. The Speaker asserted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything foi the zamindars. The condition of the zamindars of Behar 
was pitiable and he appealed to those, who entertained any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to Behar and to see the zamindais^ plight with their cwn eyes. He did not 
blame the zamindei leaders for the compromise. They had enteied into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not undei stand that the compiomise would reduce 
them to such a pitiable condition. He advised the other provinces not to negotiate 
with Congress for a settlement. It would be a gieat blundei to stait negotiations. 
In conclusion he suggested that they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended so as to secure larger representation of the zamindars in the 
Legislatures and to get the number of the members of the Upper Houses 
tripled. They should also make it clear that if justice was not done to them they 
would resort to the same methods with which the kisans had thi eaten ed the 
British Government and on -which account the Biitish Government had yielded. 
‘We shall say that if the Government does not protect the minoiities we shall 
boycott British goods.’ 

Mr.^ Chandreshwar Prasad Rarain Singh mainly replied to the criticisms 
levelled in connection with the Behar compiomise. He had also a hand in the 
settlement. In the^ work of settlement the Congressmen w’eie as desirous of 
successful compromise as the landlords. At one time a stage was reached when 
breakdown appeared to be imminent and then Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wired 
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to him (speaker) and the Prime Minister saying that the bieakdown of the negotia- 
tions would not be proper. He came from Calcutta and gave advice, which he 
consideied to be proper, and made the Congress accept the landlords’ teims. 
In the face of such facts he did not think that tliey could blame the Congress 
and accuse them of going back upon the terms of compiomise. There were a few 
terms which weie to be brought into practice after ■w^alching the condition of the 
province and he informed the confeience that it was in connection with that work 
that Mahaiajadhiiaja was going to Patna on Apiil 11 to confer with Babu Eajendra 
Prasad. In this country danger was fiom socialism and not fiom the Congress. He 
advised the landlords to woik with a spirit of unity. There were some things in 
the Congress with which he did not agree and that was why he was not with 
the Gandhi group. When the landlords had established their strong body, its work 
should be to draw the Congress also to the right path. 

The resolution was passed by an overwhelming majority amid applause. 

It being a very late hour ot the evening three other resolutions were passed 
without speeches. One of them, which was moved by Mr. A7iand Prasad Aqarwal 
and seconded by Eai Bahadur Bhaguati Saran Stngh, protested against the imposi- 
tion of agricultural tax in Bihar, the other, moved by Eajah Sahib of Kollcngode 
and supported by Mr. B, N. Chakravarti Chaudkari and Mr. J. Knshna Rao, pro- 
tested against the present policy of Legislative interference in matteis connected 
with religion and the third, moved by Mr. Ram Nandan Chaudhait and Shah 
Masood Ahmad suggested that any measure affecting the rights and interests of the 
zamindais should receive sanction of a major section of the zamindars before they 
became law. The consideralion of the resolution being over the president, the 
Maharojadhiraja of Darhhanga thanked the delegates for their co-operation in the 
conduct of idle proceeding of the conference so successfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Annual Session — Gaya— 9th. & 10th. April 1939 

SECEETARy’S ERPOET 

The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commenced at Gaya on 
the 9th. April 1939 under the presidency of Achar'ia Narendra Dev, where nearly a 
lakh of kisans attended. “Eande-Mataram” and Urdu song “My flag is in my hand 
to-day” were sung. A unique feature ot the conference was that sister organisations 
were adequately represented. Several wellknown leaders ot woiking class and Kisan 
organisations from various parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 

It may be noted that in the real sense of the term the Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar to-day for the flist time, Lucknow 
session and Faizpur gathering were but poor shows and the Comilla session ended in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non -Kisans. In this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and Bengal’s claim came next. From 
Bengal, more than 70 Kisan representatives and leaders joined on behalf of all 
district organisations. Orissa, in spite of being a purely agricultural country and 
having a number of Kisan organisations, was very poorly represented. 

Prof. N, 0. Ranga, Becietaiy, presented the accounts and through the annual 
report it was unfolded how phenomenal and wide awakening has taken place among 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsating with new life and vigour. The report pre- 
sented a bird’s-eye view of the Kisan movement in the provinces and narrated no^v 
boldly the Kisans underwent persecution with special reference to Barhaya Tal and 
Eeora Satyagraha. It deplored the growing tendency of the Congress towards cons- 
titutionalism and the atmosphere of growing content with the opportunities of re- 
construction through legislation and rural uplift. The report maintained that the 
Congress had lost the true perspective of things and was losing sight of the goal for 
absolute independence and was contended with patch works on the constitution, 
which fettered India in bondage. It deplored the fighting attitude of the Congress 
against the Kisan Sabha. If the Kisan Sabha and its workers did not continue 
their struggles and helped, the national emancipation movement would have, by 
this time, been in complete stagnation. 
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Thb Pebsidbntial Address 

In the course of his presidential address Acharya Narendra Dev said ; — 

“Legislation is being undertaken to afford some measure of relief to the im- 
poverished peasantry by the various Governments in the pi evinces. The measures are 
not adequate to meet the immediate needs of the situation. Much naoie is possible 
within the framewoik of the present act and perhaps much moie will be done in 
due course of time. But it is regiettable that agraiian refoim in all its aspects is 
being delayed for no good reason. The process is slow and though the Congiess 
Governments do enjoy the backing of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a feeling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measuies hitherto taken are only in the nature 
of palliatives and do not foreshadow any radical change in the social basis of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and ciy has been laised by the landed aristocracy as 
if changes of revolutionary dimensions w^ere being incorporated in the statute. The 
economic situation is so desperate that diastic measures aie needed to biing real 
relief to the masses. All that the Congress Governments aie doing to-day is only 
to ease a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the peasant is made to bear to- 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief respite the remaining bur- 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and imperative 
demand to be relieved of them as w^ell. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
happen the peasantry is not again going to look up to the land-owning class as 
its natural leader. The political influence of this class is surely on the wane al- 
though its social basis may not have been wiped out. It would be diflicult to 
restore it. It seems that the storm of opposition that is being raised to-day to the 
introduction of agrarian reforms is due to the fear for the future and the realisa- 
tion of the fact that the present measures only maik the beginning of a new era of 
such successive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine then* 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis completely. 

“They aie out of their wits but I am suie that if they had wielded political 
power to-day they would have been compelled by mass pressure to take almost simi- 
lar measuies, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manoeuveiing and rural 
development work would have succeeded in deceiving the masses nor would it have 
been possible to keep the rising tide of peasant militancy under check. The ovei- 
whelming poverty of the masses was clamouring for action, and they would have 
taken to extra legal remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

“Congress Government, it is admitted, are labouring under a handicap, for the 
present Act does not afibrd them sufficient scope tor initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them that they would exhaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present situation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisan organisations and their workers with an eye of 
suspicion and distrust. The word of a Kisan worker is generally disbelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome. It is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not relished. Even friendly ciiticism is 
resented and is sometimes unreasonably taken as an index of a hostile attitude. 

“Government, which is responsible to the people, should instead of resenting cii- 
tieism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demand becomes insistent 
and specific action is thieatened to enfoice these demands. I fervently desiie that 
Congress Ministiies be enshrined in the hearts of our people. 

“Our Ministiies should therefore be more responsible to the demands of the 
masses and listen to their grievances through their acci edited lepiesentatives with 
patience and sympathy. The peasant movement should not be looked askance. If 
abuses which aie pointed are remedied and gross inequities arc redressed, there 
will hardly be an occasion for peasants to have recourse to direct action. Adequate 
legislative measures should be taken to give protection to tenants against village 
usurers and village Banias. The question of rural indebtedness should be 
carefully examined and if rural debts cannot be wiped out completely the 
burden should be considerably eased. Special attention will have at the same 
time to be paid to the provision oi capital and cheap credit facilities to the 
farmers. Suitable laws should be enacted for the marketing of agricultural 
produce so that middleman’s profit be eliminated. Very close attention should 
be paid to the promotion of subsidiary industries and measuies be taken for 
comprehensive land improvement. Government support and encouragement 
should be given to the farmers and active agrarian policy should be followed. 
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“The question is often asked where is the need for the Kisan organization 
when the Congiess membership predominantly consists of peasants and the Coii- 
giess has in its agrarian piogramme of Faizpur and the Economic Bights resolution 
of Karachi incorporated many of the demands of the peasants in its progiamme. 
The single answei is that the Congress being a multi-class organization the peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in the national organization. His attitude towards 
other classes is not very fiee but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gatheiing. In order therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a more independent attitude it is necessary to give him preliminary 
training in an organization of his own class. 

“Besides, the Congress being an national organization, is not in a position to 
accept the basic demands of the peasants or for the matter of that any other 
demands unless pressed hard by circumstances. The dire poverty of the Indian 
masses has, it is true, trom very early days, engaged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public opinion but they treated it as a political giievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something which was 
inherent in the economic structure of the country and which could be removed 
only by revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress to adopt 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Such pressure has been applied 
to the past 'with good results and to-day the Congress is pledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we know, the huge exploited mass 
of the peasants does constitute the nation. The Congress, therefore, if it wants 
to serve the National interest, must seek to abolish the basis of all colonial and 
feudalistic exploitation. 

“As the level attained by the Congress organisation is uneven in different 
provinces and as several committees are controlled by Zaminder elements the 
resolutions of the Congress cannot be implemented and remain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places peasants will not receive the assistance fiom the Congress 
Committee to which they are entitled and their grievances will go uniedressed 
for want of advocacy. It is exactly m such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Sabha will be mostly needed to carry on their day to day struggle Since the 
advent of Congress Ministries in eight provinces it has become a part of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the peasants and to help them 
in securing ledress of then grievances but even to-day cases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the mattei tor the simple reason 
that it was con trolled by Zamindais who aie not true to the Congress programme 
and who even use their position for fiustiating the peasants' rights and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know whether this s]>eciai interest which 
is being evinced to-day by Congress Committees in the day to day questions of 
the peasants will be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 

of power. 

A chary a Narendra Dev thought “if the necessity for a separate organization 
of the peasants is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperative duty 

for the Kisan Sabhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 

organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operation with them as far 
as possible. The assistance rendered by the Congress Committee will not only 
be of great value to them, especially at the present juncture but will also 
accelerate the progress of making the Congress Kisan minded. It is a matter 

of experience that since the Congress has been placed in power by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have developed upon it for 
looking to the interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kisan 

minded.. The process is, however, not yet complete, and it will be some time 
before it is so. But if after importunating their help it is not forthcoming 
the Kisan Sabha will have no option except to move independently m the 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress. 
The desire to gain predominance over the Congress should be checked. We must 
remember that the two organizations are complementary to each other. Each is 
strengthened by the support of the other. We are bound to make grievous 

mistakes if we do not constantly keep in view the complementary character of 

the two organizations. The Kisan Sabhas are primarily to be organized to 

secure the economic rights of the peasants and to conduct their day to day economic 
struggles. But the colonial exploitation from which the peasant suffers cannot be 
ended without achieving complete independence and as he cannot enjoy political 
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freedom without political power so long as India is in bondage it is necessaiy that 
the peasant should strive for national freedom in co-operation with other classes. 
The Conoress is a symbol of national freedom and is the platform of anti-imperialist 
struggle.” The peasant therefore has to be taught to love and claim the Congress 
as his own organization. A stepmotherly behaviour towards it will not do. If 
the economic stiuggle is to be linked up with the national struggle in order to 
give social contents to the national liberation movement it is only just and proper 
that the two organizations should be mtei locked in permanent union. 

Keferring to other difficulties in their way the president regretted that in 
certain parts of the country where the bulk of the landowneis were not of 
the same religion as the mass of peasants Kisan organisation had assumed a 
communal character. Such organisations had come into existence chiefly because 
the Congress organisations of the piovince grossly neglected the inteiests of the 
peasants. The communal disharmony prevailing at present made even co-operation 
between the two parties sometimes impossible, to say nothing of the merger of 

the two organisations. Though the agrarian movement might have received impetus 
from this fact in such regions yet it could not be considered as a healthy 
movement fiom the view point of the national struggle. The present movement 
could not affoid to be split up on communal lines. Multiplicity of peasant 
organisations would also add to the confusion. The present position could be 

altered not by exhibition of anger or impatience but the workers should try 
to win the confidence and support of the peasants by selfless hard work and the 
more they identified themselves with the peasant masses the more they would 
succeed in the task. But to achieve this end they should also try to create cadres 
of workers belonging to the same religious community. Workers should also 
try to negotiate merger with the leaders of the communal peasant organisations. 
The Congiess also should shed its aaiiow outlook and devote its attention to 
peasant woik in the province. 

Proceeding he said that there was phenomenal awakening in the country- 
side and they could rew a nice harvest if onljr they know how to make the best 
use of opportunities. The workers should receive political education. The relation- 
ship that should subsist between the Kisan Sabha and the Congress should be 
well-impressed upon their minds. The necessity and significance of the peasant 
movenment, the role of the peasantry in the Anti-imperialist struggle and the 
role of the Congress should be things on which the workeis should be enligh- 

tened. The organisation should lie strictly supervised and controlled. Strict 
discipline should be maintained in the ranks. Organisational expansion should 

be accompanied by steps to arouse proper functioning and discipline. Peaceful 
character of the movement should be emphasised and peasant problems of every 
province should be carefully studied and suitable literature produced in Indian 
languages for the Ideological Training of the workers. 

Eefening to the controversy that has centred round the question of the official 
emblem of the peasant organisation, Acharymi said that some contended that as the 
Congress organisation was pie-emmently a Kisan organisation the flag should be 
the flag of the Kisan Sabha. The position of the Sabha is that the Red Flag being 
the flag of the exploited and the symbol of class solidarity of the peasants with the 
workers it should be the oflicial flag of the organisation. Both agree that disicspect 
should not bo shown to the other flag. It was a vital matter both foi the futiue of 
the peasant movement and the national liberation movement and could not be tieated 
lightly. It was the Russian Revolution that helped the masses to lake the centre of 
the world stage and as such peasants all the world over owed deep dept of giatitude 
to the Red Flag. The Red Flag w'as also respected because it \vas the flag of the 
exploited and the down-trodden. It also bore an international character and was 
the symbol of fraternisation of peasants and workers. 

^ But they could not have a negative attitude towards the national flag. Their 
feelings for it should be those of positive love and respect and should equally com- 
mand their loyalty. It was in the interest of the Kisans themselves that they 
should turn the Congress into a genuine people’s oiganisation and if that be so 
they will have to give their unswerving loyalty to the national flag. * 

Anothei consideration in support of the adoption of the national flag is that 
me (^ngiess has more and raoie come to represent the economic urge of the masses. 
Ihe Congmss is evolving and a rich social content was being put into the political 
concepts of the movement. He, therefore, respectfully requested the conference to 
revise their opinion and adopt the national flag as well, 
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“The International situation is rapidly deteriorating and the world is rushing 
head-long towards a crisis. The system of collective security has completely 
broken down. Pledges are being violated.^ The so-called democracies of Western 
Europe are betraying democracy. Great Britain is a special offender in this respect. 
It has deliberately added fascist powers and has by its weak-kneed policy helped 
Kazi Germany in extinguishing the freedom of small independent states. The world 
is passing through a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ripe when India 
should consciously prepare herself for the final struggle. The time has come when 
we should take the initiative in our own hands and initiate a nation-wide struggle 
to gain our national objective. We have so far been sitting on the fence awaiting 
the introduction of the Federal Scheme which the Congress is pledged to oppose. 
But this attitude of mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a fighting organi- 
sation. We, therefore, welcome the decision of the Congress at Tripuri which puts an 
end to this policy of drift and calls upon all parts of the Congress organisations, 
Congress Governments and the people generally to prepare the country for a nation- 
wide struggle. This momentous decision of the Congress was, however, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with personal bitterness and animosity and other matters 
much less consequential seemed to dominate the scene ^ for the moment which ul- 
timately succeeded in over-shadowing the one central decision of Tripuri, 
Resolutions— Second Day— Gaya— 10th. April 1939 


The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference 


National Demand 


“The past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening and growth of organisa- 
tional strength of the Kisans of India. Not only have they taken a much greater 
part than ever before in the general democratic movement in the country, but 
they have also awakened to a consciousness of their ijosition as a class desperately 
trying to exist in the face of ruthless fendal-cum -imperialist exploitation. Their 
class organisations have therefore multiplied and their struggle against this 
exploitation has risen to higher levels as is witnessed by the numerous partial 
struggles throughout the country. This awakening and the experience of this 
struggle has brought a new political consciousness to them. They have realised 
the nature of the forces they are fighting against and the true remedies of their 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer limited by their natural 
isolations and location. They have realised that imperialism which lives for and 
thrives on their exploitation in many visible and invisible forms must go and that 
it must go principally by their action taken in alliance with other anti-inrperia- 
list forces in the country. They have also realised that partly as a hang over from 
the feudal past of ^ the country and partly due to the deliberate attempts of 
imperialism there is a native system of exploitation which has enslaved and 
impoverished them and which too must go. They have therefore come to the 
conclusion that the logical end of their day to day struggle must be a mighty 
attack on the removal of imperialism itself and an agrarian revolution which will 
give them land, remove all intermediary exploiters between them and the State 
and flee them from the burden of debt and secure to them the full enjoyment 
ot the fruits of their labour. 


Belief to Pbasantey 

“Secondly, the past year has been a year of small reliefs to the peasantry 
secured to them from the Provincial Governments. The crying inadequacy of these 
reliefs, the great obstacles created by the vested interests that have to be encoun- 
tered in securing them, the patent incapacity of Provincial Autonomy to solve 
any of the basic agrarian problems have fully exposed the hollowness of Provin- 
cial Autonomy and have strengthened the conviction of the peasants that the 
present slave constitution must go and be replaced by one that is framed by the 
people themselves. The Sabha thus is proud to declare that to-day the determina- 
tion of the Kisans of India to fiee themselves from the feudal-cum-imperialist 
exploitation and their preparedness to do so are greater than ever before. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that there are other powerful forces and factors 
in the country and outside that are rapidly leading not only the peasants but 
the Indian people as a whole towards these and similar ends. First of all is 
the great rise in the power and influence of the Indian National Congress, the 
biggest political organisation of the Indian people, the power of which too is 
largely drawn from the power of the Kisans of the country. The Congress has 
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declared at its last session in imcjquivocal terms that its organisations and the countiy 
generally must immeiately begin prepaiations for launching a nation-wide 
struggle for the establishment of an independent democratic state. The Sabha 
while pledging its fullest support in this struggle and in the prepaiation for it 
hopes that the Congiess executive or the foithcommg meeting of the A I. 0. C. 
shall take steps to give effect to that declaration and take the contemplated 
preparation in hand. The Sabha feels that particular effoits should be made to 
build up that united front between the Congress and the Kisan Sabha which 
has been the aim of the Sabha in order that the forces of national disunity 
which at bottom are the expression of upper class interest do not impair the 
essential unity of the entire Indian people fighting against impeiialism that must 
be expressed in action through the Congress. 

Need eoe Organisation 

“The organisation of the industrial workers, the poweiful allies of the Kisans 
and their struggle have reached highei level that ever befoie Unity in the Trade 
Union movement has been achieved and the political consciousness of the workeis 
has grown. The Sabha wishes that closer links between the woikeis and peasant 
organisations and movements should be forged and diiects the A. I. K. C. to 
take the necessary steps for it. 

‘*One-thiid of Ihe Indian masses have hitherto slumbered in the enfoiced 
backwardness of the native States. Recent months have witnessed an extraoidinary 
awakening among them due to the impact of the demociatic movement in the 
country and latterly of the peasant movement, and the awakening among the hisans. 
The struggle of the States’ people is also largely a stuiggle of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or political rights and libcrt es but also for economic emanci- 
pation. Theie is in additition to all these a geneial awakening in the country and 
youths, students, women and others aie all on the move of organising, stiugglmg, 
their faces set m the common diietion, i. e. independent demociatic Swaiaj. 

“All this is happening in the midst of a grave world crisis. The woild hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. British Imperialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis is, one the one hand, steadily carrying on war prepara- 
tions in India and taking war measures such as, aimy lecruiiment act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater control for the centre in war 
emeigencies and on the other, trying to consolidate by small concessions some 
of the forces that arraign against it. At the same time it has reiteiated its deter- 
mination to impose on the couutr;^^ the universally condemned Fedeiation. It con- 
tinues to help and abate the reactionary and disruptive feudal and communal forces. 

“In view therefore of this international and national situation the Sabha affirms 
that the time has come when the united forces of the country embraces the Con- 
gress, the States peoples, peasants and workeis of the organisations and the people 
generally should take a forward step and launch an attack on the slave constitution 
on the Imperialist domination itself for complete national independence and a demo- 
cratic State of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisalion of a Kisan- 
Mazdoor Raj. 


Programme op Action 

“The Sabha therefore calls ifs constituent units to take in hand the following 
programme of action— (1) Populaiisation of necessity of the coming nation-wide 
struggle and of fighting uncompromisingly again t Federation. 

(2) Intensification and integiation of tlic political stinggles of the peasants. 

(3) Establishing of united iiont between the Congress, the A. I. K. S. the A, 
I. T. U. 0. and other anti-Imperialistic organisations 

(4) Insisting upon acceptance and implementing by the Piovincial Governments 
of the immediate demands of the Kisan Sabha and implementing of the election 
manifesto by the Congress Ministry. 

(5) Liquidation of forces of communal disruption through common struggle 
of the masses for their economic and political demands and thiough fighting for 
scrupulous observances of minority lights. 

S Organisation of a strong Kisan Volunteer Corps. 

Solidarity demonstiation and active help to the State’s people. 

“The Sabha diiects that all the delegates at this session should report on this 
resolution to their constituents on their return It fiuther calls upon the 
Kisan Sabhas and the Kisan workers all over the country to popularise this 
resolution through meetings and leaflets and other methods of propaganda. 
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Bengal Ministry 

“The paity which form the Coalition Government of Bengal, ^before the general 
election, promise to the people that if they were in power alter the election they 
would adopt measures for the amelioration of the condition of peasants of the 
province and lemove the disabilities caused by the then existing repressive laws. 
But since they assumed power they have done little to fulfil those promises. 

(2) It IS true that they have amended the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some good to some tenants but that is far below the mark and hardly touches the 
poorest classes of tenants and Bhag-Chasis, or Bargadars who needed relief most. 

(3) In regard to the insistent demands of the peasants and the Kisan Sabha 
for reduction ol rent, the Government have appointed a Land Eevenue Commission 
to investigate the land problems. This has been looked upon as a dodge to shelve 
the question for a considerable time while popular demand is that an interim re- 
port should be published by the Commission without delay. 

(4) So far as agricultural indebtedness is conceined what little measure has 
been adopted by the Government is of such a nature that it can be taken advan- 
tage of by non-agricultural classes rather than give relief to the agricultural debtors 
who need relief most. 

(5) Besides, so far as mass movement and particularly the Kisan movement 
of the province are concerned, the attitude of the Governments^ of Bengal has been 
one of constant hostility and this is proved by the repressive measures deliberately 
taken in connection with peasant agitation in Baiisal, Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Hooghly and other distiic ts where Kisan workers have been gagged and the 
Kisans have been subjected to various ways of tortuie such as assault, arrest, 
imprisonment, confiscation of Kisans’ properties, valued several times the actual 
dues claimed by the Government in the name of realising their dues. 

(6) In view of the above facts this vSabba condemns the action and the 
attitude of the Government of Bengal and demands full justice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the extent of redeeming their election pledges. 

Bihar Ministry 

“Whereas the Congress election manifesto, the agrarian programme of the Faizpur 
Congress and the demands made on their basis by the Kisans, Kisan Sabhas and 
some Congress Committees entered into an agreement with the reactionary 
zemindars, the allies of British Im]'erialism and the opi'ioncnts of the Congiees in 
which not only the interest of the Kisans was not kept in view but which has 
proved detrimental to the prestige of the Congress and has shaken the confidence 
of the Kisans in it and, 

‘^Whereas their agrarian legislation passed in accordance with the Congress- 
zamindar agreement is not only inadequate and unpiogicssive but has Tailed 
to give the much-needed icliets to them and made them sufier daily new dilficulties 
and tortures have allowed their crops and gram rot in the fields and the threshing 
floors and to crown cases have been started against them and. 

Whereas a dangerous weai)on has been given to the Zemindars in the shape 
of facility to distrain the crops of the Kisans by means of a tenajicy law and 

‘‘Whereas the law, which the Congress ministry has passed with a view to 
solve the most vexed problems of the Kisans, viz, the restoration of Bakast lands, 
has not only pioved to be incapable of solving the pioblem but has made them 
suffer at the hands of the zemindai on account of the passive attitude of the 
Ministry and made them helpless in protecting their lands, and 

“Whereas on one side the zemindars are depriving the Kisans of their lands, 
on the other hand the Kisans and Kisan workers are being implicated in criminal 
cases so much so that men of the standing of Pt. Jaclunandan Shaima, Eev. 
Eahul Sankritain and Pt. Eamnandan Misra have been accused of theft under 
section 379 I. P, 0. and 

“Whereas lepressive policy is being pursued by the Ministry in order to crush 
the power of resistance among the Kisans and whereas the Ministry has miserably 
failed to leheve the Kisans of their heavy and crushing burden of debts and 
whereas the Zemindars have observed the terms of theii agreement with the 
Congress Ministry, 

“The Sabha demands from the Congress authorities in Behar that the Congress 
Zemindar agreement be put an end to at once, that the Congress Ministry be 
ordered to put a stop to the high-handedness and tyranny of the Zemindars and that 
the Congiess Ministry shall take immediate steps to solve the Bakast problems and 
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generally to implement the terms of the Congress election manifesto and the 
agrarian programme of the Eaizpur Congress# 

Agriculttjral Labour 

“This Sabha has always recognised that Agricultural labourers and (agricultural 
workers) are an integral section of the class of Kisans and that there can be 
no ‘real progress of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless the 
large body of agricultural labourers is assured of seciuity of employment, minimum 
wages, humane and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all vestiges of 
feudal serfdom of bondage. 

“This Sabha is keenly conscious of the fact that every year more and more 
landed Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the tenants are driven 
down into the ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless pi ocess of the increasing 
unprohtability of agriculture, crushing burdens of taxation etc, and therefore it is 
in the interests of the whole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as hioh a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls upon all Kisan 
Sabhas to strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following (i) Complete cancellation of their debts, (li) Eeseivation of all un- 
occupied but cultivable lands for their co-operative exploitation by agricultural 
workers, (lii) The establishment of Agricultural wages Boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of peasants and agricultural labourers to fix minimum w^ages and other 
conditions of work, (iv) Extension of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to them. 

(v) A national policy of housing and protected diinking water supply for them. 

(vi) Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour. 

(vii) Bepeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (either repeal or amendment of) 

those provisions of the I. P. 0. which are frequently and aibitrarily invoked 
against them by the police. ^ 

“Where separate Agricultural Labour Unions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the P. K. O.’s to try to establish friendly contacts with them and 
to bring about settlement of any disputes if any, that may break out between 
peasants and agricultural workers. 

“This Sabha exhorts both Kisans and agricultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all the powerful vested interests 
which have been crushing them both for ages past and also for their fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against both their class enemies and their ally, the British 
Imperialism in order to wrest complete freedom from them. 

Criminal Tribes Act 

“The Criminal Tribes Act of the Government of India is in the opinion of 
the Sabha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any civilised 
Government and should be immediately repealed by all Provincial Governments 
which are now under their sway. 

“This has been applied against many kisan leaders and workers of Noakhali 
and Tippera districts of Bengal by the Government of that province who seem to 
have considered it a novel and effective means of suppressing the growing peasantry 
movement Those of the workers who have been brought under the C. T. Act in 
those two ditricts are (Tippera) 1. Krishna Sundar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khetranath Sharma, 3. Jagdish Chandra Das, 4. Suresh Chandra Das, 5. Khalibur 
Bahman, 6. Aradaullah, 7. Neaz Ali Bepari (aged 63), 3. Bamani Mohan, 9. Abid 
Ally, 10. Kabi Ahmed, 11. Mofizur Bahman 12. Azizur Bahman 13. Yusuf Ali and 
14. Surendra Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. Mokhlesur Bahman in jail 2. Niir Islam, 
3. Abidullah, 4. Dula Mian, 5. Sultan Ahmad, 6 Ali Hussain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75) 8. Ali Asam Choudhuiw and 9. Enayat Ullah (aged 80 in jail). 

“What is worse is that notices under this Act were served on some of these 
workers while they were in Jail as political prisoners curiously arrested. The Act 
was withdrawn from Syed Ahmed Khan of Noakhali after he was elected to the 
Assembly and long after the members of all the groups in the Assembly insisted 
on the removal of the ban. The Sabha therefore strongly condemns the action of the 
Government of Bengal in using the Act for the suppression of the Kisan movement 
and demands the removal of the ban and the repeal of the Act. 

Political Prisoners 

“This Sabha notes with regret that inspite of the united demand of the people 
and of the representative organisations of the country, politicals in many of the 
provinces, particularly in Bengal and in the Punjab, have not yet been released 
There has been no terroristic outrage in Bengal and in the Punjab and no 
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recrudescence of it after the release of the detenues and some convicted political 
piisoneis, as was gloomily prophesied by all apologists of the^ Government in 
Bengal and in the Punjab. The Sabha is convinced that terrorism as a political 
movement is dead. The present situation therefore wan ants the release of all 
prisoners convicted of so-called terroristic acts. The work of the Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Government had been unsatisfactory and 
dilatory, and, as such, the Sabha disapproves of the measures of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. The Sabha also notes that large numbers of kisan workers and labour includ- 
ing workers who were engaged in regular work among the masses have been prose- 
cuted and in different piovinces, viz, the Punjab, Bihar and Madias are not yet being 
released in spite of the demand of the people. 

“The Sabha therefore urges all the provincial Governments to give effect to the 
will of the people by releasing all the political prisoneis prosecuted for terroristic 
offences or for work among the mas&es without any delay whatsoever. 

“This Sabha notes with deep regret that inspite of its strict adherence in all its 
activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violence have been levelled against its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time. While the Sabha emphasises 
again the need of strict adherence to peaceful methods, it points as an earnest of its 
policy it has followed to the numerous instances of peasant struggles in Bihar and 
elsewhere in which despite grave persecution including assaults on women as at 
Chitauli in Bihar and Kalipattam in Andhra, the peasant fighters have maintained 
not only a peaceful atmosphere but also strict discipline. Cases are not unknown 
such as in a recent case in Darbhanga in Bihar, in which responsible peasant 
workers falsely charged with violence have been acquitted honourably by competent 
courts. The Sabha reels strongly that thrs propaganda based on misinformation is 
motivated by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken up by the 
present movement. The Sabha regrets that it is not realised that such baseless 
charges result only in the weakening of the unity of the Indian people m their fight 
against oppression. The Sabha therefore appeals to all who are working to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operate witn it in developing the struggle of 35 per 
cent of the people of India into a mighty and disciplined force that is bound to be 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over exploitation and slavery. 

Abolition of Zemindari System 

“The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Comilla session that the 
Zamindaii system which has pioved to be such an economic waste and which has 
brought about the ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any compensation to the Zemindars and other intermediate landlords. 

“The Sabha is glad to note that the opinion that the land belongs to the 
cultivator and the Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaming ground. 
The Madras Zemin daii Enquiry Committee has declared the Kisans’ piopnetory 
right over the land, foiests, iirigation sources and village commons and the Ih-emier 
of Madras has admitted that the Zemindar was a public servant who could be dis- 
missed without paying any compensation. In Bengal, the land revenue commission 
has been appointed to inquire, among other things, the question of land proprietor- 
ship. By abolishing ‘salami’ and the light of pre-emption, the Bengal Government 
has already restricted the proprietory right of the Zemindars and the logical con- 
clusion of their course, even from the legal standpoint, is the ultimate denial of the 
Zemindai’s propiietorship. The Sabha places on record its appreciation of the work 
of the Andhra Eyots Association and Bengal Kisan Sabha which prepared and 
submitted memoranda to the Prakasam’s Committee and Floud Commission respective- 
ly. It was also on the initiative of the B, P. K. S., that a conference of representatives 
of all progressive political organisations of Bengal including the Krishak Praja Bamiii, 
B. P. T. U. C. and B. P. C. S. P. and some prominent Congress men adopted a 
resolution of abolition of Zemindari system without compensation. 

“The Sabha is pleased to note that the Kisan workers m i espouse to the resolution 
of the Comilla session carried on intensive propaganda during the last year for the 
popularisation of the demand for abolition of Zemindaii without compensation to 
the landlords. The Sabha theiefore asks all the piovincial and local committees to 
concentrate their activities on further intensifying the movement for the abolition of 
Zemindari system and lestoring full rights in land to the actual cultivators of the soil, 



The Bengal Provincial Political Conference 

36th. Sesison— Jalpaiguri-~4th. & 5th. February 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The thirtysixth session of the Bengal Provicial Political Conference was held at 
Jalpaiguri on the 4th. February 1939, under the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. B]. Charu Chandra Sanyal in the course of his welcome address said 
The introduction of Provincial Autonomy was lesponsible for the sudden 
and excessive growth of communalism which brought in its wake a parochial 
outlook and provincial jealousies In analysing the various causes which hindered 
the welding of the different peoples inhabiting the great sub-continent into a 
homogeneous whole, Mr. Sanyal recounted the lecent happenings in the Piovinces 
administered by the Congress and non-Congress Ministries. He said that “the 
party squabbles in the Central Provinces, firing by police on labourers in Bombay, 
application of the much condemned regulations in Madras to suppress the anti- 
Hindi agitation, thieats on the lite of the Premier of Sind and the spiead of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bengal bespoke of luffled tempers and 
indicated a disturbed atmospheie which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India as a nation which had been the aspiration and goal of the people.” 
“The scramble for the sweets of office, the unduly self-asseitive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen which were giving rise to labour agitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided people,” he continued. 
Mr, Sanyal welcomed the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose at this 
critical juncture and hoped that under his guidance the Congress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensure smooth and harmonious working ot the Congress 
programme. Turning to the situation that obtained in Bengal, Mr. Sanyal 
regretted that political differences and discussions were weakening the organisa- 
tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He appealed to all to discard 
the partisan spirit which engendeied differences and disputes and work in unison 
for the attainment of the common goal. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Sj. Sarai Chandra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient points as, greater unity in Congress camp, uncompromising 
opposition to Federation, intensification of the struggle for “Puma Swaraj”, reorien- 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate ledistiibution of provinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all political prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He depre- 
cated narrow provincialism and appealed to the people to think in terms of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the supieme ideal for which every 
Indian should strive, but the Federation which the Biitish Government was tr'ying 
to foist upon India was only a mockery ol Federation. It had been devised by 
British imperialists for the peipetuation of the slavery of India. It was, therefore, 
the duty of the nation to oppose its iiiauguralioii tooth and nail. 

Thanking the delegates and membeis of the i^eception Committee for the honour 
they have done him by electing him Piesidcnt of the Conferenee, Sj. Bose thought 
that at the present stage of tlie national struggle, India should make a cleelaraton 
of her fundamental demands before the world, presumably on the line of American 
Declaration of Independence. In this connection, lie pleaded for the reoiientation of 
the Congress foreign policy and advised keeping closer touch with the institutions and 
people who stood for the liberation of humanity. “We should let those people and 
nations, who are sympathetic with our national ideals and aspirations, know how we 
could mutually help each other.” 

S], Bose spoke at a considerable lengh on the proposed Federation. He said 
India stood for complete Independence. She wanted Federation, a federation of all 
component independent Indian states and provinces and not a federation of the type 
which the British imperialists weie trying to impose upon her. In this connection 
he referred to the recent declaration of the Viceroy and said that the Federation was 
sure to be imposed upon the nation very soon, unless there was an organised attempt 
on the part of the whole nation to thwart its inauguration. In this supreme hour 
of the national crisis, the Congress, the mouthpiece of the whole nation, should sink 
Its internal differences and present a^united front to the imperialistic and reactionary 
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forces. Though the Congiess had rejected the federal scheme in the most unmistak- 
able and unambiguous language, he regretted that there weie some even among 
Congressmen who had not been able to make up their mind about the real issue. 

Eeviewing the world situation, he said that if a world war broke out, it would 
offer a good oppoitunity to India to win her independence. But he doubted whether 
in her piesent political situation, she would be able to take full advantage of that 
opportunity. The clash between the totalitaiian states and the so-called democra- 
cies, he explained, was a clash between the old impeiialism and the new. The former 
wanted to oust the lattei fiom the field and grab it foi themselves. Therefore, 
neither the toimer noi the latter could come to the help of India as such ; she 
would have to shape her own destiny. Foi this she would have to depend upon 
her own strength which mainly came fromhei own teeming millions, fiom her woikeis, 
peasants, agiiciiltuiists and labourers. The Congress should, therefore, place in the 
foiefiont ot its progiamme, the education of the masses m Congress ideology with 
a view to bringing them in line with our struggle for emancipation. Proceeding, 
Sj. Bose declared his belief in the inevitability of mdustiialisation of India, w’hich 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the times. India offeied an extensive 
scope for industrialisation, like the United States ef America and Soviet Russia, on 
account of her variety and wealth of natuial lesoiirces. Theie had been a great 
advance in industrialisation duiing the last twenty years. There was, however, an 
evil element in this unplanned progress, which it would not be possible for the 
opponents of industrialisation to control. Thus, for absence of a plan, the industries 
of the country were dependent for their progress on individual enterprise and were 
tending moie and more to be controlled by a paiticular set of capitalists. If this 
tendency, for which the conservatism of the ca]utalists as a class was responsible, 
weie to persist unchecked, it would be an evil thing foi the coimtiy. The only remedy 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, was the Slate introduction and control 
of industiy. A grave responsibility in this regard lay on the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments m the country. 

Proceeding, Sj. Bose emphatically declared that to-day there was no dispute in 
the Congress about the policy. The diffeiences of opinion that existed were about 
the Congress progiamme and were unimportant This, in the speaker’s opinion, -was only 
natuial, for so long as we had not achieved fieedoom there could be no scope for 
differences. Congiess would have to present a united front foi a considerable 
time to come, otherwise our efforts toi fieedom might even be frustrated 
altogether. Turning to the individual pioblems oi Bengal, Sj. Bo^^e referred to the 
necessity of her marching in co-operation with other provinces. Some there w'ere, 
he said, who thought that no unity between Bengal and the rest of India could 
be possible before the superiority and leadership of Bengal weie acknowledged. 
The speaker hoped that in the interests of national unity, the nioie extreme 
provincial demands should be withdrawn. In his opinion one such demand was 
the use of the Bengali language as the national language of India. This was an 
idle dream for it should be realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi was the 
common language of the whole of Northern India. To displace this language and 
introduce Bengali in its place, the speaker held, was not a practicable proposition. 
Another consideration was that no language could be adopted as a political language 
by reason of its literary wealth. The cunency of a language was dfue to social and 
political reasons. If, therefore, Bengali was not adopted as the national language of 
India, it was no reason for shame or resentment in Bengal. Sj. Bose warmly supported 
the demand for the inclusion in Bengal of all Bengali-speaking areas now included 
in the provinces of Bihar and Assam and declared that the Congress should actively 
support this demand. There could be no true federation without this being done. 
He also said that all the provinces should be distributed on a linguistic basis. 
Bihar, for example, should be separated from Chota Nagpur and should be joined 
with the Hindi-speaking poition of Central Provinces. 

The second demand of Bengal, the speaker proceeded, was for the protection 
of the social, political and economic rights of Bengalees outside Bengal. He thought 
much of the problem would be solved if the pi evinces were re-organised on a 
linguistic basis. In his opinion, the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress regaidiiig recruitment to Government services in Bihar was a just one. 
He also mentioned that we in Bengal would follow the policy pursued by Bihar or 
the Central Provinces with regard to recruitment of Bengalees in the services in 
these provinces. Turning to the complex internal problems of Bengal, Sj. Bose enumera 
ted some of the more important ones, which were (1) removal of the poverty of the 
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Bengali agriculturist and labourer, (2) provision of a living for the ‘Bhadralok^ 
class, (3) unity among the Hindus and Muslims, (4) spread of primary education 
(5) improvement of rural areas, (6) bringing all the classes in Bengal to the same 
level of education and economic solvency and (7) release of political prisoners. 
These were intricate problems, he said, and could be taken up for solution only 
when the Government of the province was in the hands of those having the will 
and the capacity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, her governance was 
now in the hands of people who did not believe in any radical reform of her social 
and economic conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of the Bengal ministry during the 
past two years, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
according to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of which to 
the agriculturists were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Party and the 
working of which had fully justified their doubts. On the side of debit, Sj. Bose 
refeired to the Ministry’s opposition to measures proposed by their antagonists at 
the Bengal legislature, which included, among others, the fixing of a minimum 
price for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
free medical relief, free primary education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had also helped and assisted the capitalists and foreigners in all possible ways, as 
was proved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and the 
promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for the convenience of Jute Mill owncis. 


But the gravest charge against the ministry, said Sj. Bose, was that they 
had been trying to keep alive the spirit of communalism in the province by all 
means and methods. They were trying to create communal differences where such 
diffeiences did not exist. Only a few days ago, a bill for the amendment of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act had been published, which aimed at intioducing a 
communal electorate in the Calcutta Corpoiation. The speaker declared that if 
the flamers of the Bill persisted in their attempts to carry it out in practice, they 
would face un surmountable opposition from all true Bengalis— Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed in the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
opposed by all reasonable men. 

This was not all. Even within their own community they favoured the 
higher classes and within the higher classes, a particular coterie. This characteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of appointments to seivices. 
When during last August a motion of no-confidence against the Ministry was 
moved in the Assembly, a member mentioned ceitain names which had amazed 
everybody by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain Minister cropped up B]. Bose requested the delegates to go through the 
statement issued by the Public Services Commission in this connection. 


Turning next to the agitation for the release of political prisoners, Sj. Bose 
said that when the ministiy had taken control after the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenus and political prisoners would be 
released, but they paid no attention to it. When the Congress took up the 
movement for their release they had a difficult situation to face. The repiession 
dining the peiiod bet^veen 1930 and 1932 had so depressed the public that tlicv 
were even afiaid to mention the political prisoners, not speak of trying to secure 
their release. It took time to remove this feeling of depression, but the agitation 
gained full strength since April, 1937. Congiessmen did not, and could not admit 
of any difference between detenus and convicted political prisoners. It was from 
the conviction^ that it was morally wiong to keep them m detention after the 
active campaign for freedom had been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
Bengal to confer with the Bengal Ministry regaidmg their release. As a result 
the detenus had been re eased. But Mahatmaji’s advice regarding the release nf 
convicted prisoners had not been fully accepted and nearly 150 workers were stin 
in jail. He wished the eomiades ^ behind the prison bar to know that the Oonaress 
would spare no pains to secure their release. This was the reason that induced twn 
Congress membeis of the Assembly to work on the official Advisoiy Committee m 
connection with the political prisoners’ problem. Though some would say thit 
such paiticipation was bad in speaker had agreed to be on the 

Committee in the thought that the release of these comrades was a task in which 
it was the duty of every Bengali to help. wxiicn 

. Erfemng to the shortfall of all attempts to solve the manifold problems 
facing Bengal, B]. Bose said that the only way to success of these attopte ^s 
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to bring the governance of Bengal into the hands of Congress-minded Bengalis— it 
did not matter \vhether they weie Hindus or Muslims. 

In this connection, he obseived that a change in the Ministry in Bengal, 

however desiiable it might be, could not be brought about by the efforts or 
strategy of a few peisons. It was possible, by influencing a few members, to 

force a victoiy, but its effects were not likely to be lasting. A Ministry which 
had no common policy and piogramme could not do real good to the country. If 
it was intended to establish a Ministiy with a new policy, it was necessaiy to make 
organised efforts outside the legislatuie. 

The first step in such efifoits should be, continued Sj. Bose, to bring about 
Hindu -Muslim unity. It would be no exaggeiation to say that this was the 
gravest issue in Bengal. Communalists were busy preaching that Bengal Hindus 
would never be able to concede to the Muslims their lights. ^ It was up to the 
Hindus to give the lie to this propaganda. As unfoitunately, differences with 

Muslims had been created in the province, it was up to the Hindus to make a 

little sacrifice and remove the cause of misunderstanding. The result of refusal to 
do this would not be good even fiom the view-point of communal Hindu interests. 

Discussing the reasons of communal differences, Sj. Bose referred to the small 
percentage of Muslims in Government services and the poverty and indebtedness 
of the agiiculturists who foimed a major part of the Muslim community in the 
province and observed that these had undoubtedly contributed to the misunder- 
standing with the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reasonable economic 
demands of the Muslims as soon as possible. It was from this idea that the 
speaker, in his capacity as a leadei of the Congress party in the Assembly, had 
pioposed a Conference of representatives of all communities to settle the communal 
ratio in services. This proposition had been gaibled and it Avas being said by some 
that the Congress Party had accepted the proposal for giving 60 per cent of the 
services to Muslims. This was not true. What Sj. Bose had actuall; 5 r said was 
that the Congress Party was in favour of reciuitment by open competition through 
the agency of the Public Service Commission, but suggested that out of the 
successful candidates a fixed percentage of candidates of Hindu, Muslim and other 
communities was to be appomled. 

It was true, hoAvever, Sj. Bose admitted that the Congress party advocated the 
appointment of a larger number of qualified Muslim candidates m Government 
service. To object to this would be foolish commimalism. The Bengali middle class 
could not live solely on seivices. This was as true of Hindus as of Muslims, the 
problem of securing a living being equally difficult for both. It would not be fair 
to favour Hindus at the expense of Muslims. In the long run, both Avould be com- 
pelled to seek othei occupations to earn a living. Referring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘Maha,jans’, Bj. Bose said that m the event of a class strife deve- 
loping ill Bengal, the Congress would side with the needy and the oppressed. He 
believed that if the economic demands were met, the so-called cultural grounds of 
difference would hardly matter. Concluding, Sj. Bose appealed to the youth of the 
province to forget all narrow sectarianism and small interests and to develop a wide 
outlook that would help the cause of freedom. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Jalpaiguri— 5th. February 1939 
The National Demand 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference was resumed on the next 
day, the 5th, February. A resolution condoling the deaths of Kemal Ataturk, 
Moulana Saukat Ah, Dr. Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, Principal Girish Bose, 
Sj. Himangshu Bose, Sj. Nirmal Das, Mr. Khasnabis, Seikh Zamiruddin 
and other political woikeis who died during the last year and those who died in 
the Andamans and other detention camps was moved from the Chair. The resolu- 
tion was carried all standing. 

A resolution Avhich Avas expected to be placed before the Tripuri session of the 
Congress on behalf of the Bengal Congress was moved by Sj. Narendra Narat/an 
Cheuferaharty and was supported by Sj. Bankim Muhherji, This resolution was 
based on the resolution defining the national demands made at the Maldah Confe- 
rence, The resolution on the National Demand runs 

‘‘This Conference recommends to the Tripuri session of the Indian National 
Congress the follOAving resolution for its adoption : 

“Self-determination for all peoples is now the universally accepted principle 
in modern world. During the last few decades, this principle was applied in 
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part or "vvliole in the different countries of the woild, but India has been excluded 

fi*om the sphere of its operation. , c xt • i j! 

“In the year 1919 and subsequent thereto on the pica of this princijde ^ of 

self-determination the maps of Europe and Asia were re-made and new fiontieis 

were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, her distinctive culture, 
tradition, history and her fundamental unity was pre-eminently a nt case for the 
application of this principle, _ , i • j 

‘‘The people of India now feel that they B^^e been denied 
They must demand their birthright forthwith. The Govenment 
1935 which was enacted by the Biitish Parliament is a negation of 
It not only does not provide for the transference of power to the . 

but is also designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of Lnlish Imperialism 

‘'As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its Lucknow 
session in April, 1936. Since then, various developments are taking place. The 
provincial part of the said constitution was inaugurated on April 1, IDu? and 
demands are now being made on the side of the Biitish Government to impose 
the Federal part of it/ The Congress repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
unequivocal terms its attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Icdcial bchemc. 

“We have reached a stage m our history when it is^ ^iiot enough meiely to 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the 
Indian people to demand in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 

their own making. , t. i x x i 

‘^To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concede 
the principle of self-determination to India ^ and recognise m its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determination which the Congress will submit in 
accordance with the popular will. This constitution shall be embodied in a tieaiy 
between India and Great Britain which will define the future relations before 
the two countries. The treaty will be drawn up by representatives of the Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the Congress on the one side 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, however, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress will be free to take such measures as it considers desirable with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-determination irresistible. 

“A period of six months should be fixed within which the British Govern- 
ment would be expected to give a categorical reply to India’s national demand. 
In the event of the reply being unsatisfactory and inadequate, or no reply being 
received at all, the Congress will take such steps or resort to such sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In the meantime, 
during this period of six months, all Congress organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in Parliamentary and extra- Parliamentary 
spheres for preparing the Indian peojrle for the coming struggle.” 

Sj. Narendra Narayan Chakrabarty in moving the resolution said that when 
the Independence resolution was adopted by the Congress seven years ago, it 
opened a new chapter in the country’s straggle for freedom. The coming 
struggle regarding Federation was going to be another turning point. The recent 
Congress Presidential election showed the trend of public opinion in the country. 
There would be, he stressed, no compromise on this question. 

Miss Leela Nag, in seconding the resolution, said that when England and 
her allies waged the last War, it was said that they were fighting for self-clctei mi- 
nation. Indians took them at their words and helloed them as much as possible, 
but they all knew what re^mids Indians got for all they did. 

Continuing she said that mere negative programme would not cany them far ; 
what was wanted was a positive plan of action wliicli would make England accept 
India’s demands. What would be their plan of action would be decided at tiio 
Tripiiri Congress and in order that they might carry their struggle to a successful 
issue, a plan of action they must prepare from now. 

Mr. Mohmddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resoluiion stressed 
the need for organisation throughout the country in order to win in the coming 
struggle. Sj. Bankim Mukherjee said that it was an ultimatum to the 
British Government to meet their demands. They must create such a sand ion 
behind these demands as would make it impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. They must all get ready for the coming fight and when the call 
came, men and women must all get ready to plunge into" it, uiiesnective of all 
considerations, personal or otherwise. The resolution was passed unanrmously. 
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Eelease of Politicals 

S]. Pratul Ganguly, an es-State prisoner, moved a resolution condemning the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bengal Government in not agieeing to the terms of 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and not unconditionally leleasing 
the political piisoneis. The resolution asked the people to carry on agitation 
throughout the country and the member of the Assembly in the coming session to 
demand the release of these piisoncis. If the Ministry did not agiee, theie must be 
stiong piessure inside the legislatuie and agitation thioiighout the country 
demanding the resignation of the Ministry. The resolution asked all progressive 
associations m the countiy to co-operate with the Provincial Congiess Committee in 
this matter. The resolution was seconded by Sm Hemaprova Mazumdar and 
suppoited by Sj. Somnath Lahtri. The resolution was passed unanimously, 

Zemindaes to go 

Dr. Charu Ch, Banerjee mover a resolution calling^ upon all progiessive as- 
sociations to co-operate with district, snb-divisional and piimary Congress Committees 
in placing before the Land Eevenue Commission the needs, gnevances and demands 
of the peasants of Bengal in an adequate manner. Dr. Banenee moved the 
following resolution on the Land Eevenue Comission 

‘'With a view to present in proper form the demands and grievances of the 
oppressed and impoverished peasants of Bengal before the Land Eevenue Com- 
mission, this Confeience calls upon all progressive organisations in the Province to 
co-operate with District, Sub-divisional and Primary Congress Committees in laun- 
ching upon a countrywide campaign. 

“In ordei to relieve the peasants and remove their grievances this Conference 
also urges abolii-ion of Permanent Settlement and all Zemindari systems in the 
Province after having paid reasonable compensations to parties concerned.” 

Mr. Hashem All Beg supported the resolution which was earned unanimously. 
Jute Ordinance 

Dr. Sibnaih Banerjee moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal 
Government in not fixing the price of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance whereby 
twenty thousand people lost job and three lakhs suffered loss in income. 

The resolution demanded that those who had suffered by the Jute Ordinance 
should be compensated and also demanded that the ]>iice of jute be fixed at Es 10 
per maund and aiiaiigement for sale be made on co-operative basis. The resolution 
expressed the opinion that the 40 hours week aiiangcmcnt would mean more 
unemployment for woikeis. Mr Ahdid Malek seconded the resolution which was 
passed unanimously. 

Excluded Areas 

Sj. Brojendra 8ose Choudhury moved a resolution urging that excluded and 
backward areai in Daijeeling, Hill Chittagong and Mymensingh districts be brought 
under the same system of Government as was obtained under the reformed constitution 
in Bengal. The resolution, seconded by Mangal Bingh Lama, Fratiman Stngh 
Lama and Janhir Sabkota, was passed unanimously. 

Assam Cabinet 

Sj. Chittaranjan Das moved a resolution congratulating the Congress Coalition 
Government in Assam which was formed frustrating the Hookenhull-Saadulla cons- 
piracy. It congratulated the Assam Cabinet on their releasing all political prisoners 
in the Province and on their accepting a salary of Es. 500 each. 

The resolniion requested the Congress Ministry to implement the pledge given 
in the Congress election manifesto and to fulfil as far as possible the demands of 
the people of Sylhet and Cachar as formulated by the Assam Workers' Co-ordina- 
tioii Committee. The resolution further requested the Assam Ministry to withdraw 
the Guikha soldiers stationed in Bhutipara area and ease the tense situation. The 
resolution was supported by Maulvi Safruddin Ahmed and earned unanimously. 

Sj. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar of Hilli moved a resolution, urging abolition 
Chandma system of tenancy which was seconded by Sp Buresh Das Gupta of 
Bogra and carried. 

Mr. Abdul Hyat Khan, addressing the Conference, expressed the ojfinion that 
if the prot3osed reservation of seats for Muslims to Congress oiganisations were 
given effect to, they would be accepting the harmful principle which they had so 
long been opposing. 
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Mr. C, Gibbons, the Anglo-Indian Congress leader, dressed in Khaddar sher- 
wanij addressing the gatheiing, said that the Anglo-Indian community was now 
being convinced that its interest lay with the progress of Mother India rather 
than with that of England. He asked for toleration ot the slowness of the progress 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and believed 
that if not to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India’s interest by becoming the rank and file of the Congress. 

Sj. SxjBirAS Bose’s Speech 

Rastrapati Suhhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Conference, said that it had 
been vei 7 successful from every point of view. He drew the attention of the 
deleoates to the resolution on Federation and national demand adopted at the 
Conference, which, he thought, was most important. 

He remarked that had the Conference passed only this resolution and nothing 
else, he would still say that they had duly oischarged their duties. 

“We want Swara] for every community and creed”, added Sj. Bose. He em- 
phasised the need^of unity in the fight for freedom. He surveyed the political 
situation in India with reference to the International Affairs. To-day, he said, “Im- 
perialism understands that it is on its last legs. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collapse.’’ Referring to International Affairs, Sj. Bose said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to be found no 
more. “It goes abegging”, he said, “to Berlin and Rome, to Hitler and Mussolini, for- 
solving her problem. We must seize opportunities and rise to a united body 
to claim Independence,” Continuing, the Congress President said that India was 
not prepared to-day_ to accept foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and collectively. 

British Government could not say that India was being ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress had achieved that amount 
of strength which was equal to any ruling power. Every European felt to-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our rights can 
they in any way stop us ?” he asked. 

Referring to the political awakening that had come to the people in the Indian 
States, Sj. Bose said that the flame of unrest noticeable in the States to-day would 
spread to the remotest parts of India and would spread also the world over. He 
could realise the ^-owing influence and strength of the Congress even in the States. 

Sj. Subhas Bose expressed jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
mstory of the Congress, the menjbers of the Anglo-Indian community are interesting 
memselves in the Congress movement enrolling themselves as Congress members. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted support it received from the 
g)mmunities like those of the Anglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, the Punjabis and of the 
Sikhs. The last community was no longer regarded safe for the maintenance of the 
British imperialism in India. The enthusiasm and interest shown by the Nepalese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Conference both as delegates and volunteers showed that 
the Nepalese ^ were no longer to be lulled into ignoring India's demand. Similar 
was the growing attitude of the Anglo-Indian community. 

^ He was told that the British Government was going to reciuit 40,000 Gurkhas 
in the army. ^ This, he was told, was because the Biitish Government could no 
longer pm their faith in certain sections of the Punjabis who were as restive as any 
other cominunity for upholding the national piestige. If these communities were not 
anxious to lend their support to the Biitish imperialism its end could not be m far 
distance. Sj. Bose ciitically analysed both the international and the national situation 
md said that every Britisher in India was well aware that the days of the Biitish 
imperialism m India were numbered^ and the countiy was moving rapidly to the 
Congress fold and the Congress administration was nothing if it was not an admi- 
nistration of the people and by the people’s repiesentatives. Their resolution em- 
bodying the national demand and the Federation unmistakably showed what they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in older to realise what the lesolution expec- 
ted to achieve. S]. Bose hoped that every Congress worker would prepare himself or 
herself according to the ideal set by the Congress. ^ 

After the adoption of Ae rffisolutions moved from the Chair rcffardine: the 
paym^t of quota to the B. P. 0. 0., urging the Congressmen to learn Hindusthani 
and the neeessi^ for changing the rales regarding the Provincial Conference and the 
withdrawal of ban on the Commumst party the Conference concluded. 
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Annual Session — New Delhi — 13th. & 14lh. March 1939 

The annual session of the Chamber of Piinces met at New Delhi on the 
Mai*ch 1939 under the presidentship of His Excellency the Viceroy. In the body of 
the hall sat Their Highnesses, members of the Chamber, with their goigeous flow- 
ing tuibans, while behind them weie the Heir- Apparent. Above the galleries, sat 
Prime Ministers and other officials of States 

Over fifty Puling Princes and Chiefs were present. Their Ministers and other 
officials were accommodated in a special gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
were packed. 

Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Opening the session, His Excelency said : “Your Highnesses, I am very glad 
to welcome you again to-day and to say how great a pleasure it is to me to fiave 
this opportunity of seeing you and of presiding over your clelibciations. 

Since we last met, the Chamber has to mouin the loss of many distinguished 
Eulers— His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His Highness the Eaja of Sawant- 
wadi, His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senioi), His Highnesi the Maliaiaja 
of Patiala, His Highness the Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Highness the Mahaiaja 
of Baroda, all of them members of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Sonepiu, the Eaja 
of Gangpur, the es-Eaja of Mudhol and the es-Thakore Sahel) of Dhrol. I am 
sure that it will be the wish of all Your Highnesses that ue should place on re- 
cord our deep sympathy with the families of the Paders whoso names I have men- 
tioned, and that we should wish all happiness and prosperity to their successors. 

“i might perhaps mention among those who are no longei with us the names 
of two Princes in particular— His Highness the late Maharaja of Patiala, who had 
for some ten years achieved the distinction of being made a Lieutenant General and 
an A. D. 0. to His Impciial Majesty the King-Emperor ; and Ills Highness the 
late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Although his Highness the Gaekwai had ol: late 
years been prevented, by the decline in his health, from taking an active part in the 
proceedings of this Chamber, or from spending as long a time as he could have 
wished in his most important State, he had, as Your Highnesses arc all aware, cii- 
deaied himself to his people by his close attention to their interests, and he had 
had the insight, in those circumstances, to select a wise and able Dewan, and to 
repose full confidence in him. 

“Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the Eaja of Jawar has been vested 
with Euling powers on the termination of his minority, and I have had the pleasure 
of recognising the successions of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior branch). His Highness the Eaja of Bawantwadi, 
the Thakore Baheb of Dhrol, the Eaja of Mudhol, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baioda and the Maharaja of Sonepur. I am sure it will be your wish that I should 
welcome all of them who are present to the Chamber to-day. 

“Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Naram, Mr. Musahib Ala (Udaipur State) 
and Sir E. K. Shanmukham Ghetty, were among the representatives of India at the 
meetings of the League of Nations held in 1937 and 1938 respectively. Their reports 
will be presented at this session of the Chamber by His Highness the Chancellor. 

“In the international ciisis which weighed so heavily on us all in tlic autum)i 
of last year, the most geneious offers to place the resources of then Stalus and 
their own services at the disposal of His Irapenal IMajesty the King Emp'croi were 
received from very many States. Those generous offeis constitute yet another proof, 
if such Tvere needed, of the loyalty and devodon of the Piinccly Ordoi to Ills Im- 
perial Majesty the King Emperor: and I take this oppoitunity to expioss my own 
most warm appieciation to the Piinccs in general of those offers, which wcie, I can 
assure them, most deeply appreciated. 

“When I last had the honour of addressing Your Highnesses, I referred t,o 
the steps which I had taken to assist individual Eulers in leaching a dG(‘ision in 
regard to a most impoitant matter— their accession to the Fcdeiation of India. It 
has taken longer than I could have hoped to clear the ground and to examine the 
numerous points, points of vaiying importance, laiscd by individual Euleis in one 
connection or another with the Federal offer But that w'ork is now completed. 
The points advanced for consideration by the Eulers of the In<lian States have, 
without exception, been examined, and the Federal offer, fiamcd in the light of a 
close and objective examination of those points, has now been drawn up and 
communicated to the States. I do not propose to-day to enlarge on this most 
important question. I will only say that the inteiests of Your Highnesses and 
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of the Princely Order as a whole and the representations which have reached me, 
have leccived the lullest and most sympathetic consideration. I am content now to 
await the veidict of the Rulers; and I will add only that the decision which has 
to be taken is one of supreme importance to Your Highnesses, to your dynasties, 
and to India and that I feel confident that it will be apiuoached with a full sense 
of the heavy oblij^ation which rests upon you in this matter. 

, “For myself, closely connected as I have been with the preparation of the 
Federal scheme, and with the examination and the elucidation of the various points 
of obsciuity 01 ddriculty which have suggested themselves to Your Highnesses in 
the couise of your examination ot it, I will say no more to-day than this— that 
that scheme, to the devising and the acceptance of which membcis of Your 
Highnesses' order picsent heie to-day contiibuted in so mateiial a degree, lepresents 
the result of a close and caicful examination of this most impoitant question by 
the best talent of India and of Gieat Biifcam. While in the nature of this, it may 
have haws and impel fee tions of its own, no one has yet succeeded in devising a 
raoie satis%ctoiy method of dealing with the problems which have confronted Y^our 
Highnesses than the scheme of Federation embodied in the Act of 1935. 

Administeativb Peoblems 

“I am not ignorant that in recent times the Rulers of Indian States have 
been passing thioiigh, in many cases, a period of stress and diffieulty. Far be 
it from me to deny that theie have been many cases in w^hich States have been 
subjected to attacks which were enliiely unjustified, attacks in which one has been 
unable to tiaee any sciupuloiis legaid for strict accuracy, or any real desire to 
promote the welfare d^f the State or of its people. But making all allowance for 
the fact that attacks of that nature have frequently been made, it is, I am sure, 
as plain to Your Highnesses as it is to me, that it is more than ever essential in 
the present conditions and in this changing world in which we live that the 
authoiilies of the Indian States should, without exception, make it their constant 
care to watch for and to lemedy any legitimate giievances that may exist in the 
administrative field. Your Highnesses will agree with me that it is, equally, as 
clearly in the interests of all Rulers as it is their plain and manifest duty, to 
ensuie by their own close personal interest in the affaiis of their State, m the 
woik of their officials, and in the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects 
have cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer undue exactions either on 
behalf of the State itself or at the call of unworthy officials, and that all genuine 
giievances receive prompt and active consideiation. It goes without saying that an 
effective machinery by which the authoiitics of the States can satisfy themselves 
that all such complaints can readily reach the ears of the Durbar is an essential 
necessity in the present conditions ; and Y"our Highnesses will all agiec with me that 
it is equally essential that the ])eoples of the States should feel assured that their 
wants, their difficulties and their representations will leceive the fullest attention and 
the fullest sympathy, whatever may be the motives or the causes undcilying criticisms 
of, or attacks on, the Indian States, the vulnerability of Durbars will obviously be 
increased if any legitimate grievances are left uniedressed for agitation to exploit. 

“It IS not to be expected even if every care is taken in those respects that the 
voice of ciiticism will be stilled. No Government in the world can, in these days of 
ever increasing publicity, of ever increasing public interest in the conduct of admi- 
nistration and in the disposal of the public revenues, hope for this. But the impor- 
tance of stating your cases will not have escaped the attention of Your Highnesses, 
and there can be no moie effective method of disposing of unjustified criticism of 
the administiation of a State than publicity designed to set out the tiue facts. 
There aie many States which publish admirable administration reports, setting out 
in detail the tiuc condition of affairs in the State, for all to see. Those States, in 
which this practice has nob yet been adopted, would, I suggest, do well to consider 
the advisability of following the example of their neighbours in this matter, 

Rbfoems in States 

“Yonr Highnesses will have seen the declaialions lecently made in Parliament 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, declarations which I have myself repeated 
in public uttei-anccs, in regard to constitutional changes or developments in the 
Indian States Those statements will have made clear the attitude, in this matter, of 
His Majesty’s Government, which is, I may repeat, that the decision as to the cons- 
titution best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests with the Ruler 
Mmself to take, and that no pressure will be brought to bear on him in this respect 
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by the Paranioiint Power. Nor will any obstruction be placed in his way by the 
Paramount Power, should he wish to give effect to constitutional advances consistent 
with his treaty obligations. The actual form of such constitutional machinery as a 
Ruler may, in these circumstances, decide to establish in his State must, I readily 
recognize, vary according to conditions ; and it is obvious that full consideration 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the foim of 
constitutional machinery to be devised or adopted in the case of a paiticular State. 

‘‘But making the fullest allowance for that fact, Your Highnesses will, I am 
quite ceriain, agree with me that the more peisonal the form of rule, the greater 
is the need for personal touch He who would be the father of his people must 
satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share in the 
benefits of his lule, and that an undue pioportion of the revenue of his State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. And the fact that the normal sphere of 
the activities of a Ruler lies within the four coiners of his State calls for no 
emphasis from me. An absentee Ruler, like an absentee landloid, repiesents a 
condition of affairs that has never easily admitted of justification; and that has 
never been moie markedly the case than in the conditions of the present day. 
That there may, on occasion, be reasons, over which he has no contiol, which 
make it necessary for a Ruler to absent himself for a mateiial period from his 
teriitory, I, or couise, accept. But Your Highnesses, with your long and wide 
experience, will agree with me that, in such an event, it is essential that the 
Ruler, so obliged to be absent from the personal diiection of affairs in his State, 
should satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of his State are fully worthy of his confidence. 


Pabamount Power’s Position 


As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its tieaty obligations. That 
does not, I need not say, for a moment mean that the Princes themselves are not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heiilage. How often has 
it not been impressed on the Piinces of India by those who have had their best 
interests at heart that they should sink then differences and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
mind? Can it honestly be said, looking back as we do to-day over any period of 
yeais, that much has been achieved in pursuance of that advice? There is no 
class and no community in the woild which does not contain its weaker biethrcn. 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well kno^v, the common tendency of mankind to 
generalise, and one Rulei who ignores the welfare of his subjects is only too apt 
to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours. Is it not possible 
that the more far-sighted Princes should combine to point out to such a Ruler 
by means of fiiendly advice, the erior of his ways, so that discredit may not be 
brought upon the entire Princely Older? 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more patent 
more pronounced, and moie immediate than in the case of the smaller States’ 
Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually to preclude them hidivi- 
dually from providing for the requirements of their people m accoi dance with 
modem standards, have indeed no other piactical alternative before them. I would 
take this oppoitunity to impiess on the Rulers of such States, with all the 
emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the eailiest possible step-s to 
combine with their neighbouis in the matter of administiative services so fir as 
this is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all possible 'assis- 
tance and advice from me and fiom my advisers. But the need is uroent nnd 
pressing. It calls for piompt action on the part of those concerned, and U is ' in 
my judgment, vital in the mteicsts of the smaller States themselves that no time 
wnatevei should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

“Your Highnesses, I have touched in the few remaiks I have had the pleasure 
of addressing to you to-day on mattois of great significance and great conscaiience 
to the States and to their Rulers. ^ 


“I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost upon 
you at a moment such as the present, of crucial importance in the deveWmeiit 
of the history of, India. I do not desiie to detain you longer this mornine 
Let me only again thank you for the opportunity of seeing you, and extend mv 
best good wishes to you for a profitable session and for the successful dischame 
of the business whicn lies before us.” (Loud applause.) scnaige 
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Eesolution on Eeoeganization 

After H. E. the Viceioy had spoken, Eis Highness the Chancellor^ The Jam 
Saheh of Nawanaqar moved a lesolution of condolence on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses the Mahaiaja of Patiala, former Chancellor of the Chamber, the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Mahaiaja of Kishengarh, the Mahaiaja of Alwar, the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and the Eaja of Sawantwadi. 

The important lesolution regarding the proposed scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Chamber of Piinces was moved by the Chancellor. ‘Tt has been regretfully 
noticed for some time past,” said His Highness, “that ceitam important States have 
tended to drift away fiom this Chamber and this has naturally detracted fiom its 
importance and utility. It is no use re-esamming the reasons for this tendency 
of appoitioning blame for it. The fact, however, could not be denied and it 
callea for the best efforts of all Euleis and fi lends of the States to assist in 
bringing all categories of States together on the pint plank of this Chamber.” 
His Highness said that only four States had raised, doubts or differences regard- 
ing the scheme and these doubts, he was confident, weie due to genuine misunder- 
standings. The detailed communications which he had sent them would, he was 
suie, help to clear the position. 

Seconding the resolution, the Raja of Bilaspur said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was purely an advisory body and their recommendations were of a 
purely advisory character. The leoiganisation scheme would operate only for four 
yeais, whereafter its suitability would be reviewed. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes and he requested the Viceroy to accept the scheme and 
put it into immediate operation. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi, supporting the resolution, affirmed that, 
speaking as one belonging to the category of smaller States, he considered it as un- 
founded and based on misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present proposals would affect the sovereignty of some of the States. 

The Maharaja of Tripura welcomed the representation given by the reorgani- 
sation scheme to the Eastern States and expressed the hope that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, embodying an agreed settlement of the grouping of the six 
States of Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Khairpur, Benares and Idar, was moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. His Highness explained that apart from the fact 
that relatively speaking, the number of seats at present allotted to the Punjab States 
did nott ensure for them, both in the regional group and collectively, their due 
representation on the Standing Committee envisaged in the new scheme, the amend- 
ment sought merely to implement the decision ariived at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in November. His Highness added that he did not seek to modify 
the reorganisation proposals which had his wholehearted approval, constituting as 
they did a supreme effort on the part of the membeis of the Princely Order to 
evolve an equitable formula. The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adopted. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Bikaner moved a vote of “hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and untiring work for the Chamber.” In his zeal, 
remarked His tlighness wilh humour, the Chancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of places and in all climates and had kept them at work till unspeak- 
able hours The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chancellor’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned &e meeting. 

Second Day— New Delhi— 4th. March 1939 

The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and then adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the reports of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Naram and Sii E. K. Shanmukham Chetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India at the meetings of the League of Nations at Geneva in 1937 and 1938, 
and said that he wished to place on record the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
work of these two gentlemen. On the motion of the Chancellor, the resolution 
regarding mail robbery rules was adopted. As a result of the reorganisation 
scheme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, there was no election this year of a 
Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor and Standing Committee. 

Ohanoellor Explains Princes’ Attitude 

The most important business of the day was His Highness the Chancellors 
address to the Viceroy, thanking His Excellency for presiding over their 
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Escclleney made 


deliberations and replying to tne speecn wmcn ji^sccneney maae 

yesterday, 

“We desire at the outset to express our gratitude for the welcome which 
you have so kindly extended to us ” said His Highness “and to thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy with which you have listened to us and presided over 

our deliberations.” ^ , , „ . , . n. x i ... 

Referring to the offers made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
place the resources of their States and their own services at the disposal of His 
Majesty the Chancellor said, “These offexs weie made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. They meant to us the fulfilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
which are our sacred heritage and which we, on our pait, aie detei mined to 
maintain.” “Your Excellency,” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed question ot Federation 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. Your Excellency would not 
expect within a month or so of the receipt by us of the revised draft of the 
Instrument of Accession and the connected papers, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as expected, the States have been allowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency has said, rest with the individual Eulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your Excellency that we fully appreciate the impoi lance of our verdict in 
this matter to ourselves, to our dynasties and to India and aie approaching it 
with a full sense of the responsibility which rests upon us. 


“In the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiations, it is 
our duty, Your Excellency will doubtless appreciate, to apply ourselves dispas- 
sionately to the question as to how far, under the revised Diaft of the Instrument 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 and any fuither amendments to that 
Act, with the effect, in actual working, of the safeguards for the piotcction of the 
legitimate rights of the States embodied therein, it will be possible foi us and 
our successois, iu the fast changing circumstances of the country, effectively to 
discharge our triple obligation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

“Moreover, we have to examine caiefully and to ensuie that the power of the 
State to develop then natural resources lemains unaffected, and that the financial 
implications of the scheme leave us sufficient max gin to balance our budgets and 
to provide funds for the growing and legitimate need of improvements in, and 
raising the standard of, our administrations and in developing beneficent activities. 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to expiess freely and fiankly what we may 
decide. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Reforms 
in the States. We fully endorse the view that improvements in the admin istati on s 
of States should emanate from the Rulers concerned wheiever they may be needed. 
We recommend this course, not as a political expediency but as a sacred duty 
resting on us as Rulers. We have more than once given sympathetic consideration 
to the vaiious aspects of this question and recognise that our greatest asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our peoples, and that no possible effort towards 
this end should be spared by us in ensuring the progxess and prosperity of our 
loyal and devoted subjects. Theie is a clear distinction, however, between mattcis 
relating to^ improvement in administration and the question of Constitutional 
Reforms in the States. Wo claim that the decision with regard to the foxm 
and extent of Constitutional Eefoims in the States must rest solely with the 
individual Eulers concerned. 


“The Indian Princes aie not averse to progress in their States with due 
regard to local condiiions and lesourees, and the record of development of the 
beneficent activities in their States is the best proof of their bona pies. We 
deny, however, the right of any party fiom outside to dictate to us or to coerce 
us in the matter of Constitutional Reforms within our States. Such short-sighted 
attempts cannot but retard the pace of evolution in the States, disturb the 
traditional good relations betxveen the Euleis and their subjects and cicate an 
atmosphere of estrangement between the various legions of this country which 
is fiaught With serious consequences to all concerned. Wo have been reassured 
by the declarations recently made in Parliament on behalf of His Majestv's 
Government and repeated by Your Excellency, making it clear that ‘the decision 
as to the Constitution best suited to the needs of his iieople and his State rests 
with ^ the ^ Euler himself to take and that no piessure will be brought to bear on 
him in this respect by the Paramount Power.’ 
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‘‘We are equally grateful for tlie assurance in Your Excellency’s addiess 
whicli -will be generally welcomed by the States, that ‘the Pai amount Power 
stands ready to support the Piinces in the fulfilment of its tieaty obligations.’ 
We feel confident that no leasonable peison or oiganisation which stands for 
the sanctity of pledges would expect of the Ciown not to implement its pledges 
to the Piinces both in lettei and in spiiit. 

“Your Excellency, we realise, ^second to none, the importance, at the present 
juncture, of piotcctmg the good name of the whole Piincely Older. It is onr 
aim to help to bung about a state of affaiis in which criticism may find no 
justifiable ground for censuic, for we lealise that our usefulness to our subjects 
as well as to India and the Empiie is diiectly dependent upon the ability of 
each and eveiy State to discharge the responsibilities which lest upon it. 

“Your Excellency will, howevei, appreciate that theie is no gieatei impediment 
to good government in a State than the weakening of its Eulei’s authoiity. Yet 
such a weakening must inevitably result, if unjustified attacks aie openly made 
against the established Governments of the States and even doubt is thrown upon 
the scope of the Euler’s sovereignty. We can assure Your Excellency that the 
vaiious suggestions of administrative Eeforms, wheie they are needed and to 
which you have referred in the course of your addiess, are veiy helpful and have 
been receiving the anxious consideiation of the Governments of the States. 

“Moi cover, while we do not object to fair and bonafide criticism, it is incon- 
tioveitible that in many cases, as Your Excellency has remarked in your addiess, 
we have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which 
one has been unable to trace any sciupulous legard lor stiict accuiacy, or any 
leal desire to promote the welfare of the State or of its people.’ It is, theie- 
foie, not unnatural that the States should expect due protection against such attacks. 
In some of these attacks, it has been insinuated that the Piinces are con spuing in 
a body with the Paiamount Power to lesoit to a delibeiate campaign of leprcssion 
and reaction in the States. Your Excellency and Your Highnesses know that it is 
a baseless insinuation which we unequivocally lepudiate On the othei hand, we 
can emphatically declaie that God willing, the Indian Piinces shall not be found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution which they may be called upon to make 
in the discharge of their obligations to the Oiown and towards the ordered pi ogress 
of their States and their motheiland. 

“Your Excellency also refeiied in your addiess to the need for the smaller 
States, with limited resources, to coopeiate and combine in matteis of administra- 
tion so far as it may be practicable. This question needs caictiil consideration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and i dying on Your Excellency’s knowledge and res- 
pect for the traditions of the Indian States, and for the pledges given to the States 
—big and small— in successive authoiitative pronouncements, guaranteeing their in- 
ternal autonomy and integiity, we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s 
suggestion is intended to encourage cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the States find it practicable, having due legard to local conditions, in 
certain services of administration, piovided that the integrity and sovereignty of 
the States concerned is not impaired. In older to encourage cooperative giouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it is essential that the combination should be entiiely volun- 
tary and not ligi^y limited to the geographical boundaries of a group, so that it 
may inspire mutual confidence and trust which alone can ensuie smooth woiking. 

“Your Excellency has also been pleased to emphasise the need for unity 
amongst our Order. We gratefully appieciate the siiiceiity of that advice and 
fully endiose it ouiselves. In this connection, it is a matter of genuine gratifica- 
tion that generally the Princes of India— big and small— stand united to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals which have been adopted by this Chamber and blessed 
by Your Excellency. We feel confident that this step will help us to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and to the 
States”* 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The following is the statement presented by H, the Chancellor reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Piinces during the last two years : — 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,— The duty of piescnting this review of 
work since the last Chamber session should ordinaiily have devolved on our 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, His Highness the late Maharaja Saliib 
of Patiala, but his sad and premature demise dejnived us of his charming and 
courageous leadership at a time when he was most needed. In Eebruary, 1938, 
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His late Highness called us to an informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
at Delhi, But at the last moment he was himself unavoidably detained owing to 
indisposition and he charged me to conduct those meetings on his behalf. Soon, 
theieafter, that gieat and historic personality passed away, and it left me no option 
but to carry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chancellor. 

Befoie reviewing the woik done since the last Chamber session, it is my 

E ainful duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 
ave suffered through the tragic and untimely demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Biabourne. During the biief period that he was the Viceioy and Piesident 
of our Chamber, in Your Excellency's absence on leave, he gave pioof of his 
sympathy and goodwill for the States. The Biabourne Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fitting tribute to his interest in sport in India and for his many qualities 
and his charming personality he shall be lemembeicd by his many fiiends m 
this country. We shall be grateful if Your Excellency would be pleased to 
convey our deepest sympathies to Lady Brabourne in her gieat loss. 

No formal session of the Chamber of Piiiices could be held in the year 
1938. I have, therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the last two years, namely for 1937 and 1938. 

The period under review was marked by much spade work by the various 
committees. The following Committees met during the year 1937 and 1938 the 
Military Officers Committee, the Railway Experts Committee, the Standing 
Committee of Ministers, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands, the Special Committee of Ministers 
on the question of settlement of boundary disputes, the Rcoiganisation Committee, 
the Criteria Committee, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the sui charge on petrol of Indian States, 
the Finance Committee to define the financial powers of the Chancellor and the 
Standing Committee, the Special Committee appointed to scrutinise the financial 
position of the Chamber Fund and the Special Committee of Ministers to examine 
the Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill, 1938. 

In these meetings, various matters of long-standing importance were examined 
and brought to a stage nearer settlement. Moreover, tour informal meetings of 
the Standing Committee were held in February, June, November and December 
of 1938 and one foimal meeting of the Standing Committee was also held in 
December last. 

I shall now recapitulate the piogress made during these two years with 
regard to certain important matters : 

(a) The question of attachment of British liaison officers to Indian States 
forces units in the event of civil disturbances in the States has been satisfactorily 
settled and the amendments proposed by the Standing Committee to the relevant 
memorandum of the Government of India have been adopted. 

(b) The old pending question of the restrictions imposed by the Government 
of India on^ the manufacture and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
This examination showed that no restrictions existed which were contrary to the 
stipulations of a treaty or agreement with the concerned States and that most of 
the States had no grievance on the subject. The question was, therefore, dropped. 

(c) The question was also taken up, that whereas attested copies of judicial 
documents granted by a couit in British India were admitted in evidence in State 
courts, aUested copies granted by Indian States’ courts were not so accepted by 
courts in British India, unless they were countersigned by the Folitical Officer 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Evidence Act had been 
adopted by almost all the States. The Political Secretary has intimated that 
authorisation under Section 79 of the Indian Evidence Act, which had already 
been granted in suitable cases would appear to meet the object in view This 
information was accordingly circularised to all the States. 

(d) The question of riparian lights of Indian States, which had been pending 
settlement for a number of years, received further consideration, and it was decidea 
that as Section 130 to 134 of the Government of India Act, 1935, dealing exclusively 
with water disputes offeied a reasonable compromise, it was not necessary to 
proceed with the matter any further. This question was accordingly dropped. 

.(®). 4 satisfactory s^tlement was also reached over the question of extradition 
fo criminals between the Indian States and British India of which the details 
were ^ptified to the States thiough a circular on the subject issued in July, 1938 
(f) The question of appointment of the shares of Indian States in the pro- 
ceeds of the surcharge on petrol was originally decided after negotiations between 
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tlie Government of India and the Chamber of Princes. Complaints werCj however, 
received fiom a laige number of States, against the revised formula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose petrol consumption during the year 
was below one lakh gallons. The matter was caiefully examined and it appeared 
that certain difficulties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the last 
formal meeting of the Standing Committee, when the Political Secretary intimated 
that the suggestions made would be examined with the help of the Government 
of India Department concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties of the States will be found as eaily as possible. 

(g) The extiadition arrangements between the States and Burma, after its 
separation fiom India, weie settled on the basis of status quo, through an 
Or der-in -Council under the Fugitive Offendeis Acts of 1881 and 1915. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces was 
thoroughly examined by a Committee of Ministers under the resourceful chahman- 
ship of Nawab Samad Yar Jung, Army Secretary to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The report of this Committee was later consideied by 
the Standing Committee. In the meantime, the Chatfield Committee came to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Eeorganisation Plan, and to investigate into the 
military and financial aspects of the problem of Indian Defence. 

We were invited to meet the Chatfield Committee in order to apprise 
them of the general viewpoint of the States on matters within the terms of reference 
of the Committee, The Standing Committee appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Patiala and myself to meet the Chatfield Committee. 
We met them in January last and fiankly urged the States’ point of view. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee seemed to appreciate fully the importance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and sympathetically listened to all 
we had to tell them. Let us hope that the recommendations of this Committee will 
soon help to place the defence services of India and the States on a proper footing. 

(i) A reservation was made in 1936, excluding the States from the internatio- 
nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Enquiiies made from the 
States, however, went to show that no slavery existed in Indian States and that the 
position in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably with that of 
British India. The reservation of 1926 was accordingly eliminated. 

(i) I he position as regards retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands, 
together with allied matters, was also pursued further. Some of the pending ques- 
tions have satisfactorily been settled and relevant notifications and circulars have 
already been issued to the States. A few important questions are still under active 
negotiations and it is hoped that they will, before long, be settled with due regard 
to the reasonable viewpoint of the States. 

(k) The important question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes, 
so as to make it fully representative of the big and small States was aho taken up ; 
and it is gratifying to note that the proposed scheme was adopted, without any 
dissentient, by a very representative conference of Eulers and representatives of 
States held in Bombay in November, 1938. 

I shall refer to the scheme in detail when the draft resolutions regarding the 
proposed reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes come up for consideration. 

The Standing Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent services of 
Their late Highnesses the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the Blaharaja Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, by putting up their portraits or busts in the hall of the Chamber of 
Princes. In this connection, Their Highnesses of Sachin, Mandi. Bilaspur and 
Dungarpur issued a joint appeal inviting a donation of Es. 200 each from the 
members and representative members to meet the cost of these memorials. As 
expected, the response to this appeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
of months, a sum of Es. 9,200 has already been received from the various States. 
We are grateful to Your Excellency for approving the proposal to set up busts of 
Their late Highnesses, which was our preference also, and we shall be further grate- 
ful if Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessary directions for the 
structural changes necessary for this purpose. I feel confident that ihe proposal will 
meet with unanimous approval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber of Princes, through the inclusion of 
new members in their own right, who are entitled to it on well-defined tests, has 
also reached the final stages of negotiations. In the review of work at the last 
Chamber session by His Highness the then Chancellor it was pointed out with 
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regard to this question, that the Government of India were awaiting unanimous 
expression of opinion from the Princes. We have fortunately succeeded in making 
recommendations at our Bombay Conference without any dissentients 

We hope and request that a sympathetic and satisfactory settlement of this 
long pending problem may now be made as early as possible. Last but not the 
least, this period has involved very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 
advice sought had to be given to various States on many pressing problems. 

This concludes the review of the main work done during these two years. The 
results achieved are the fruits of joint effort on which I wish to offer my grateful 
thanks to Your Excellency as our President and to my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee. I am also obliged to my friend, the Hon. Sir Bertrand Glancy, his 
Joint Secretary and to his Department for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Moreover, I wish to record my genuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various other Special Committees and of the Chancelloi’s Secretary 
and his staff who have all made substantial contributions towards achieving these 
results. 

Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 

The importance of the joint action on the part of the Pnnccly Order both in 
regard to Fedeiation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress- 
ed by His Highness the Jam Saheb of Naivanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding at a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of certain 
Rulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 10th. June 1939. 

The conference was attended by 50 Princes, about 50 icpiesentativos of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Ministers and secretaries. 
A message from His Exalted Highness the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

After His Highness the Chaacollor had spoken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Ml. Madhav Rao of Mysoie, Mr. Zaidi of Rampur and Mr. Zutshi of Rewa ex- 
pressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Acccession. 

In his speech His Highness the Chancellor said : “The representative 
nature of our gatheiing is a clear proof that we are fully alive to the import- 
ance of the issues which await our decision. We meet at a critical time. The main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers. For years our representatives have collaborated with the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac- 
tory scheme for an All-India Federation. Throughout those discussions we made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a scheme would depend on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the essential safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

“The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India Act, 
1935 is now before us and within the next two months wc are called upon to signi- 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis ofiered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. The irapoitancc of our 
decision in this matter to the States, to India and to the Emjnrc cannot be over- 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave responsibility in the matter, 

“The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the Hydari Committee. This 
committee included on it some of the most experienced and trusted Ministers of 
the States and it had the privrlege of having a distinguished chairman in that 
veteran statesman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, whom I am glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feel confident that you will all join me in expressing our 
grateful appreciation of the signal service which this committee has rendered to the 
States, to India and to the Empire by its constructive, courageous and far-sighted 
report on this very delicate question. 

“An important conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under the 
chairmanship of Sirdar 0. S. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument and 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Chancellor, for circulation to States so 
that it may be recognised that the Chamber is the tribune of all States, big and 
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small, whatever their regions or views* The Gwalior Eepoit has been a helpful 
contribution, for which our appreciation is due to the chairman and members of 
this conference. It is gratifying to note that on the main issues involved, the 
Hydari Committee and the Gwalior Conference, shorn of the pudding of confusing and 
changeable legal opinions, have independently leached almost identical conclusions. 

“You will be glad to learn that yesteiday afternoon the Princes assembled in 
Bombay met among themselves and came to the unanimous conclusion that they 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the States essential to the efficacy 
of any decision which may bo reached by this confeience. 

“It should be the enaeavour of this conference to bring the States to a com- 
mon foimula with regard to their line of reply, so that the futuie policy 
assures the integiity of units, the unity of India and the ordered progress of the 
country as a self-governing and autonomous Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

“I would be failing in my duty at this conference, if I did not refer to certain 
important questions which are of geneial interests to the States. The first point to 
which I wish to refer is the question of internal reforms in the States. 

“It is gratifying to note that the Eulers and Governments of various States 
have already annomreed constructive reforms and inogiammes of bcneficient activi- 
ties for their States, while in vaiious other cases, the iiroposed reforms are actively 
receiving the consideration of the Slates’ autiroritics concerned, with due regard to 
local conditions and resources. It is obvious that no genuine well-wisher of the 
States can reasonably advocate any exact pattern of constitutional or administrative 
reforms or a uniform pace of progress for one and all the States. The course of human 
events cannot very well be shaped to an exact model of the aiticles manufactured 
in a factory. I can, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Eulers will not be found wanting in any reasonable and generous contribu- 
tion which they may be called upon to make towards the ordered progress of the 
States, and of their motherland. 

“In this connexion, though the question of reforms within individual States 
rests piimaiily with the Eulers and Governments of the States concerned, the 
Eulers in their meeting yesteiday have unanimously desired to recommend to the 
individual States the desirability of testing their administrations, wffiere needed, 
with the following basic tests : — 

(A) That special efforts should be made to have (I) clear and codified laws 
ensuring a reign of law for the States ; (II) judiciaiy propeily manned by qualified 
law graduates or by persons with recognized judicial training and integiity : and 
(III) efficient and adequate police force supervised by competent officers with effec- 
tive modern aims and equipment. 

(B) That, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the personal expenditure of the Euler and the State expenditure, and the foimer 
should be fixed on a leasonable basis as resolved by the Chamber of Piinces. 

(C) That five or ten years programme on a cleai cut plan should be prepared 
for the beneficent activities in the States, such as education, medical relief, agricul- 
ture, health, road development, etc. 

(D) That the States Government should keep in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian Slates, which may be 
suitable to their local conditions, such as indebtedness relief and give it prompt 
consideration. 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our States to the effect that any bonafide complaint supported on peisonal 
knowledge by certain pi escribed number of disinterested local State subjects of 
good repute resident in the area concerned alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any State oflicial, shall be duly inquiied into. 

“Let it not be understood, however, that I legaid the criticisms generally level- 
led with regard to the aforesaid points, against the States administrations often 
without adequate enquiiies as justified. On the other hand, I emphatically support 
the remarks of 11 is Excellency the Viceroy in his opening address at the last 
Chamber session to the eflcct that it can not be denied ‘thcie have been many cases in 
which the Stales have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unfounded’ 
Nevertheless, a Euler, according to our tiaditions, is great not by what he gives, 
with due regaid to the genius of his people, and no false notion of prestige need 
dissuade us from icmoving the legitimate grievances of any ot our people, and 
from making our fullest possible contribution to maintain the reign of law and 
ordered progress within our States, 
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“It must, however, be recosnized by all true friends of the States that there 
is no greater impediment to good Government and reign of law in a State than 
the weakening of its Eulei’s authority ; and fuithermore, that in the sphere of 
reforms, prudence and farsight often enjoin even on the most enthusiastic and libeial 
administrator the duty of paying due regard to local conditions and lesources. 

‘•Your Highnesses and gentlemen, the organization which deseives our consU 
deration is that of subveisive movements organized by a section of British Indians 
against certain States. This recent unfortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
develop, must inevitably result m engendering bitterness and hostility, and piove 
detrimental to the unity and ordered progress of India. I have no desire to be 
involved m purely British India questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr. 
Gandhi’s recent statement recommending suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the States and the recent public utterances of Sir Sikandai Hyat Khan emphasizing 
the need of respecting the integrity of the States, are steps in the light diiection 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States and British India, which must be the desire of every patriotic Indian. 

“In this connexion, the responsibility of the Paramount Power is particularly 
great, and the eyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically set on Simla, to see how far they would peimit the tern tones of States, 
guaranteed under solemn pledges of the Biitish Oiown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British India.” 

Eeferring to the question of cooperative grouping of States for certain adminis- 
trative puiposcs, the Jam Saheb after stating that the matter had already been 
discussed said, “As the question is of an All-India impoitance, the Standing Com- 
mittee of Princes have appointed a special committee of Eulers, with majority of 
those primarily concerned with this question, in order to see how far the various 
proposals now made are reconcilable with the soveicignty and the autonomy of the 
States concerned in accoi dance with the position taken up by the Princes in then- 
reply to His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening address to the last Chamber session.” 

EESOLUTIONS 

The Conference was held for three days and concluded on the 12th. June after- 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting the present Federal scheme as envisaged in the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession, circulated among the Piinces a few months 
ago. The following is the text of the resolution adopted by the Confeicncc 

“The Conference of Princes and Ministprs assembled at Bombay, having 
considered the revised draft Instrument of Accession and connected papers resolves 
that the terms, on the basis of which accession is offered, are fundamentally 
unsatisfactory in the directions indicated in the report of the Hydari Committee 
of Ministers and confiimed by the recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 
and are therefore unacceptable. 

‘'At the same time, the Conference records its belief that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door ‘on an All-Iiulia 
Federation.’” 

The Hydari Committee Report 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay in April 1939 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of treaty rights, rights of internal administiation and the 
economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on these three points, 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that, “there is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provided it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Committee and olTcrs effective assurance 
of continued autonomy and int^rity of the States.” 

The report added : “The Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion that 
the draft Instrument of Accession and other drafts circulated on the basis of which 
accession is oflfered are fundamentally unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it 
The Committee finds it difficult to believe that it is the intention either of His 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation 
If the vital matters, to which the Committee has drawn attention, can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion that there would then exist a satis- 
factory basis on which accession could be concluded by individual States with 'due 
regard to the particular interests of each,” 
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Referring to the general clauses of the Instrument of Accession, the Hydari 
Committee points out that while in the former draft instruments, there was a limi- 
tation on the exercise of tlie executive authority of the Federation in the State, 
that limitation has now been omitted in the revised drafts. The Committee em- 
phasizes that the limitation refen ed to coriectly stated the position hitherto under- 
stood by His Majesty’s Government and the States and that as a matter of form, 
it was correet and was based on a relevant section of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States stiongly favoured the further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the sepaiation of pa amountcy from the Federal spheie 
and vice versa. 

With regard to the question of defence, the Committee is of the opinion that 
the position has not been made as clear as it should have been in such a vital 
matter. The Committee does not feel entirely satisfied that this obligation of the 
ciown to the States and relationship legaidmg pai amountcy will remain unafi:ected 
by accession without appiopiiate limitation. 

Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limitation on the 
power to alter the existing rate cannot be accepted by the States concerned, while 
the amendments now pioposed are a reveisal of past decisions of a vital character 
and had been proposed without giving the States likely to be effected even an 
opportunity of stating theii objections thereto. 

As regal ds i ail ways, the Committee states that despite the improvement effected 
in the present position through the provisiou of the Railway Tiibunal, the sugges- 
tion of unqualified accession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any- 
thing which the States have ever contemplated. 

Under the item “Excise duties” the Committee states that in the matter of 
finance, its views aie well-known. It was pointed out that the date fixed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a State should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly upon its fi.nancial resources. That date should be the 
date of the inauguration of Fedeiation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States concerned 
shall not receive less than what at the advent of Federation, they will be entitled to. 

The Committee considers that the proposed administration agreement falls 
far short of what had been contemplated throughout the discussions. The present 
draft does not ensure that administration of federal laws will be reserved to the 
States, 

The Committee views with great concern the proposed amendments to entries 
relating to customs and the proposal to inseit a new action in the Government of 
India Act* 

Referring to treaty righ s, the committee states that at piesent a treaty right 
cannot be extinguished by the unilateral action of one party. It feels that it will 
be a very serious change m the status of tieaty rights, if, through accession, they 
are to be so extinguisned, and the fact that the Govern oi -General in his individual 
judgment will determine whether it is proper in the circumstances that the Federal 
Legislature should be permitted to do so is not a sufficient safeguard. 

The Committee also feels that States which have important treaty rights, re- 
lating to matters to which they had been asked to accede and not being rights which 
they aie piepared to waive on accession, might find gieat difficulty in acceding on 
the basis at present offeied. The Committee anticipates that in many cases it will 
not be found to be the intention of the Grown Representative that treaty rights 
should be waived, and it ought not to be difficult to devise by amendment, if neces- 
sary, of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many amendments, some of 
them of substance, aie being introduced by His Majesty’s Government, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguarding such rights. 
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TTollowino is a survsy of tlie events in the Indian States in the year 1938 issued 
by /r States^ People’s Confer- 

ence and members of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 

The wide eulf that has for over a century separted the Indian States is being 
ranidly budged up. It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the budge 
Sark open for traffic. Then India shall have become one and mdmsible. As 
the year 1938 closes, it is but meet that we should rapidly suivey oui- achievements 
duiing the past twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the labours of the year have become smgle-pomted and begun to bear fruit. 

The Jamsaheb of Nawanagar has recently gianted revenue relief to his sub- 
iects to the tune of three lakhs and has made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
public body. It is stated that the popular discontent has not nevenheless subsided 
and that the agitation continues to be in existence in one foim or other. 

In JDhrangadhra, the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
we are told that there is discontent amongst the people on the giound that the 
body is not invested with all the powers due to it, in the day-to-day work. 

The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
States in recent years. For the intensity of feeling within the State as well as the 
extensive support that the movement secured horn outside, for the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Congress with the movement, for the oideiiiness and discipline with 
which the movement has been conducted based upon the twin principles of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the effective support of Mahatma Gandhi in biinging the 
movement to a close through the dynamic leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai, there 
is nothing to compare with the recent events in the Rajkot State. The Rajkot State 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Bhavnagai’s revenue approaches 3 crorc, 
and that of Nawanagar’s ranges about seventy lakhs. Yet Rajkot is made the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar States and therefore it leads them all. That is the 
reason the Rajkot movement has been assigned the gieat importance which has been 
associated with it these several weeks. The country’s thanks aie due to Sardar 


Vallabhbhai Patel for this victory. ^ . . , , 

A Conference of the peoples of the States of Cutch, Rajpipla and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is about to be held at an early date and we learn that the Nawab 
of Junagadh seems to have consented to give to the people of his State a voice in 
the administration of the State. 


The Rajpipla Ruler appears to be interested in rural uplift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see for himself some of them. He has been pleased to recognise 
the Praja Seva Mandal and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 2,000 to the public 
library. His Highness is interesting himself in the Wardha scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
the Seva Mandal for the proposed expeiiment. 

The Rajkot struggle has influenced the Pahtana people, who hold the first 
session of the State’s Peoples’ Conference on the 7th January, 1939, in the I’alitana 
Durbar hall. Some revenue reforms seem to have been iiitiodiiced by the Raja 
Saheb in three Mahalas of his State and the letate that has been given in land 
revenue assessment in cash to all Mahalas in the Pahtana, aggiegate to one lakh of 
a total of 1,80,000 of lupees. 

In the small State of Hindol certain concessions have been granted by the 
Raja Saheb in lesponse to the petitions from the people of the State abolishing 
bethi, basad, megan (forced gifts given at the time of loyal ceicmoiiies) and granting 
full civil liberties and facilities for the people of the State to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for building purposes and for making agri- 
cultural implements. The Raja has announced the abolition of taxes on salt and 
kerosene. Besides the Raja Saheb has consented to reconsider the various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, bethi and other taxes. 

The Ramdurg Durbar has announced responsible government for the people of 
the State. It was stated that it was the policy of the State to establish responsible 
government in the State for the benefit of the subjects and for the greater associa- 
tion of the people with the administration of the State. The announcement will 
soon be followed up by the foimulation of a constitution for responsible govern- 
ment and the appointment of a popular Minister. 
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Kolhapur is the leading State in South Maharashtra. When Kolhapur moves, 
it may be expected that the rest of the States of Southern Maharashtra will make a 
move. Some time ago a beginning was made in the diiection of lepresentative 
government by the introduction of local self-governing bodies and the grant of eight 
lakhs of rupees for the same. Now the Prime Minister has been directed to report 
upon the best mannei in which such additional associations of the people of the 
State with its administi ation can be brought about. To this end the Mahaiaja has 
started a Legislative Assembly with leference to the entiie piincipality. ^ There is no 
doubt that the lefoims will not go beyond the Minto-Moiiey reforms ^ judging from 
the chaiacter of the announcement and the checks and balances with which they 
have been hedged. 

The State Congress agitation has ciopped up in Bojnandgaon State in a vigo- 
rous form in the Cential India. Before the Satyagiaha was started in right earnest, 
the Durbar has made an announcement indicating its decision to stait advisory 
councils for each of the seven paiganas called Praja Sabhas with two-thiids membei- 
ship elected and the rest to be nominated by the Duibai as well as the President. 
This scheme of reforms is consideied by the people to be extremely unsatisfactoiy. 
The absence of a Cential Assembly based on elected representatives of the subjects 
at the Centre is giound enough for a complaint by the State Congress people to 
whom the scheme is obviously unacceptable, and Mahatmaji is being consulted by 
Mr. Euikar on the subject. 

In Mewar which is an ancient State, the discontent of the popple has been 
intensified the fact that the Government of India has transferredl a portion of 
the Biitish Indian tenitoiy of Ajmere-Merwara in spite of the opposition of the 
inhabitants of the aiea concerned. The satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nabha- 
dwar coveied nearly 111 prisoneis. 

Ill the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is gladdening to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various States in India. The quiet and 
unostentatious manner in which the Eaja Saheb of Auudh has celebrated his seven- 
tieth biithday by announcing the confeiment of responsible government upon his 
subjects comes as a great lelief. 

While large States like Hyderabad, Udaipur, and Bikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been imposed upon the 
people of the State, it is a matter for congratulation that the Holkar of Indore has, 
in response to the public demand, admitted his subjects to a greater measuie of 
civil liberties, by lemoving the restrictions upon holding public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaiies. 

Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindari till 25 years ago when 
it was made a State The report of the Committee appointed by the Maharaja 
of Benares in March 1938 to investigate the question of creating a Legislative 
Council for the State has been submitted to His Highness by the Chief 
Secretaiy of the State. The report is signed by four out of the five members. 
The remaining member, Mr. Harishankar Dube, proposes to submit a separate 
report shortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that the State Congress of Travancore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal matters and it is to 
be hoped that likewise it may suspend the civil disobedience movement in response 
to Mahatmaji’s directions. The whole burden of diiection of the movement in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on Mahatmaji himself. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the Nairs for the reform of the 
voting system and reorganisation of the management, as well as representation of 
Dewasom, it looks as though the State is preparing itself for the inevitable next 
step in the polity of the State. 

Finally, the Hyderabad State Congress is to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the behests of Mahatmaji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mahatmji stands at Shegaon as the 
one adviser of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatmaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements based upon self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during the last 18 years in regard to political 
afiairs of British India so called would find nothing strange in his stopping the 
satyagraha movement in Hyderabad, so far as it it is concerned with the political 
aspect of the matter. The affairs of Hyderabad have been unfortunately complica- 
ted by the incoming of the Hindu Civil Liberties’ Union on the one hand, which 
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might easily have dropped the prefix Hindu and joined the movement for political 
reform and the Arya Samaj activities. The latter body has real grievances relating 
to lights of woisliip and congregations. But of all moments that it should have 
chosen this moment for staging its battle can only be regretted from this one 
stand-point, namely, that it has come as a complication in the political movement 
which itself is being dubbed as communal oiganisation. Its association with the 
satyagraha movement would not enable the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that was given to it betoie it was hanged. We are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are meeting Gandhin. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad State Congress cheerfully and wholeheaitedly. 
The fact that the list of piisoners included the names of men like Sii Kashinath 
Eao Vaidya speaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility which have 
been brought to bear upon the movement. Foi, it is well known that Kasiiiath- 
raoji was a member of the lyeiigei Committee on Ecfoims. The cessation of the 
movement in Hyderabad is calculated to strengthen the political ciop in that 
State, just as the transplantation of paddy seedlings would consideiably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of paddy. 

Affairs in Kashmir have reached a lull but cannot continue so for long, 
Baroda is likely to be the storm centie ere long. Mysore is still in the throes of 
delivery and an expectant woild is awaiting the new birth with baled breath. 
The States in the Punjab have gone through the mill notably Kalsia. Patiala has 
come under a new legime and while broad visioned si)eeehes aie being deliveied 
by the Euler, we are yet to hear of a tangible scheme of political icform in this 
State. Bikaner continues to be as backward as ever before. Alwar, Gwalior and 
Nabha are under Biitish Administration and theie is no excuse foi these States 
lagging behind those subject to absolute and peisonal rule of a piince. Jcypoie 
has just emeiged from an internecine quarrel and must now turn its attention to 
the civic libeities and political rights of its own people. Jodhpur is under the 
Dewanship of Col. Field and the externment orders against friends like Jainaraiu 
Vyas have to be rescinded. 

In the Punjab, Maleikotla and Bhawalpur have seen their worst days and the 
Princes have to toe the line with their progicssive compeeis if the distuibances of 
tw^o years ago have had any lesson for them. In the Bhulkau States oi the 
Punjab, leaving alone !Nabha and Patiala, there lemains the third State of Kapur- 
thala and the Maharaja has just announced his decision to appoint without delay 
a Committee to report on the qiistion of icconstituting the State Assembly establi- 
shed in 1916 but not summoned for many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Maharaja say that although his people have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal toim of government, yet modem 
political tendencies cannot be ignored. 

Cochin’s example of Diarchy has been followed by the enlightened Prince of 
Sangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility in respect of which 
Sj. Shanker Eao Deo states that though it involves Diarchy, yet the obnoxious 
features of dual rule of which the British aie one of the two parties may not be 
noticeable m a scheme worked out m a State. 

A Communique has been issued by the Jodhpur State authorities introducinc: 
Village Panchayats and a Central Advisory Boaid and Distiict Boaids while in 
Jaipur the changes have not advanced any father. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been promised with effect from the 
next financial year. One does not know what is brewing in Talchcr. 



The All-India States’ People’s Conference 

Annual Session — Ludhiana — 15th. & 16th. February 1939 

Presidential Address 

The compound of the Kundan Wood Factory was filled to capacity when 
the open session of the All-India States’ People’s Confeience commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 15th. February 1939. After the singing of the ‘Bande Mataiam’ song 
by a batch of girls, the address of the Chaiiman of the Eeceptioii Committee 
was read Thereafter, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, ascending the lostium, delivered 
his address extempore in Hindustani. Following is the mil text of Mr. Nehru’s 
address 

Year after year this Conference of the people of the Indian States has met 
in session and discussed the problems of the States. Year after year it has raised 
its voice in condemnation of the autocracy and misrule, the corruption and the 
degradation that has prevailed in many of these States. The labours of this 
Conference, and far moie so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in after 
years, the histoiy of India comes to be wiitten, the year 1938 will stand out as 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant future will not wonder 
at this awakening ; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Indian 
States submitted tor generations to intolerable and appalling conditions, and that 
a system of government which had long vanished in other parts of the woild still 
continued m India. 

The year 1938 has become history and we stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for fieedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sympathy and undeistanding on this great stiuggle in the Stales. At this vital 
moment you have summoned me to this Conference and I have gladly come at 
your bidding. I come to you not only because I am intensely interested in the 
freedom of the people of the States, but as the beaier of the goodwill ot the lest 
of India and as a pledge of our solidaiity. 

CoNGBESS Husbanding Energy 

Many people have, in past years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the States and heated argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-intervention. That ciiticism and aigument have peiished with the yesterday 
that has gone and are meaningless to-day. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of Congiess policy in regaid to the States. I have not alw^ays 
approved of all the expiessions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the pioblem. But I am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
coriect one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subsequent events have justified 
it completely. A policy, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with leality and the conditions that prevail. As these conditions change, that 
policy changes. Biave words and gestures or strongly-worded resolutions, out of 
touch with oDjective conditions do not bring about that piegnant atmosphere out 
ojE which revolutionary change is born Nor can that condition be created artificially 
or mass movements launched unless the masses themselves are ready and prepared. 
The Congress realised this and knew of the unprepaicdness of the people in the 
States ; it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising that this 
was the most effective method of influencing the States’ people and making them 
ready for their own struggle. 

No Question of Intervention 

The Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution of Congress policy 
and it enunciated this clear language. The integrity and unity of India was an 
essential part of the independence we worked for, and the same full measure of 
political, social and economic freedom was to come to the States as to the rest of 
India. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh 
in favour of full Eesponsible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
States. Further, it declared to be its right and privilege to woik for the attainment 
of these objectives in the States. There was no question of non-intervention ; the 
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Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars which 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter pertaining to India and her people. It 
IS its right and privilege and its duty to intervene in any such matter whenever 
the interests of India demand it. Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause which it seeks to represent. 

But it is for the Congress and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and what policy they must pursue, so that their 
intervention might be effective and fruitful of results. The limitation^ it any, is 
of its own making, or is caused by external circumstances which it is wi enough 
to recognise. No outside authority can limit the function of the CongrefeSy..just 
as no power or authority can set bounds to the aspirations or advancement of "^e 
Indian people. 

The Congiess knew well that the backwardness of the States hindered our 
national progress and that there could be no freedom for India unless the States 
ceased to be what they were. The Congress was eager to bung about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew that the change could only come about from 
below, when the people of the States grew self-reliant and oiganised and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised this. Not to have 
done so would have been to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which would represent the 
strength and will of the people. 

One Mighty Steugglb 

The wisdom of the Congress stands amply justified to-day when we see 
the developments that have taken place since Haripura All the vStates are astir 
and in many of them powerful mass movements aie functioning. The people of 
the States are rapidly coming into lino with the rest of India ; they are no longer 
a buiden and a dead-weight keeping us back. They aie setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national politics are dominated by their struggle. The time has 
come, therefore, for the integiation of these various struggles in the Stal.es inter se 
and with the major struggle against British Imperialism. There are no longer 
many different struggles going on for independence ; there is only one mighty 
struggle for India’s fieedom. though its aspects may vary and though its battle- 
grounds may be many. As Gandhi]i has said, the struggle for libeity, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-India. 

It is m the fitness of things that at this moment of vital crisis for the States, 
India’s leader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should step 
out and in his ringing voice of old, that we remember so well, give faith and 
courage to our people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 

Out of Date System 

There are about six hundred States in India— big ones and small ones and 
tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the map. They differ greatly among 
themselves and some have advanced industrially and educationally, and some have 
had competent Rulers or Ministers. The majority of them however, are sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Mmisteis competent or incompetent, 
the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished fiom the rest of the 
world and,^ left ^ to itself, it would have vanished fiom India also long 
ago. But in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation, it has been propped up 
and artificially maintained by Biitish Impenalism. Offspiing of the Biitish power 
in India, suckled by Imperialism, for its own purposes, it has survived till to-day, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed it, einjiires have 
collapsed and crowds of Princes and petty Rulers have faded away. That svstem 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength of British Imperialism 
that counts.^ For us in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 
of imperialism. Therefore, when conflict comes, we must recognise who our 
opponent is. 

Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-called independence of the State and of their 
treaties with the Paramount Power, which are sacrosanct and inviolable and appar- 
ently must go on for ever and ever. We have recently seen what happens to 
international treaties and the most sacred of covenants when they do not suit t be 
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purposes of imperialism. We have seen there treaties torn up, fiiends and allies 
basely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word broken by England and France. 
Democracy and freedom were the sufferers and so it did not matter. But when 
reaction and autocracy and impeiialism stand to lose, it does matter, and treaties, 
however moth-eaten and haimful to the people they might be, have to be preserved. 
It is a monstrous imposition to be asked to put up with these tieaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the people had no voice or say. It is 
fantastic to expect the people to keep on their chains of slavery, imposed upon 
them by force and fraud, and to submit to a system which ciushes the life-blood 
out of them. We recognise no such tieaties and we shall in no event accept 
them. The only final authoiity and paramount power that we recognise is 
the will of the people, and the only thing that counts ultimately is the good of 
the people. 

Independence of States 

A new theoiy of the independence of the States has been advanced in recent 
years, and it has been advanced by the veiy Power that holds them in an non 
grip and keeps them in subjection. Ncithei history nor constitutional law give 
any justification for this, and if we examine the oiigins of these States, most of 
theii Eulers would be reduced to the status of feudal barons. But we need not 
trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practice and facts are plain enough. 
This piactice has been for the Biitish Power to dominate these States completely 
and its slighesS gesture is a command to them, which they disobey at their peiil. 
The Political Department of the Government of India pulls the strings and the 
puppets dance to its tunc; the local Eesident is the master of the situation, and 
latteily the practice has giown of Biitish otiicials being imposed as Ministers of 
the Eulers of the States. If this is independence, then it will be inteiesting to 
leain how it diffeis from the most abject subjection. Theie is no independence in 
the States, and there is going to be none, tor it is hardly possible geographically 
and it is entiiely opposed to the conception of a united tice India. It is conceit 
vable and desirable in the case of the larger State for them to have a great deal of 
autonomy within the framework of an Indian Fedeiation. But they uill have to 
lemain lutcgial parts of India and the major matters of common concern must 
be controlled by a democratic Fedeial Centre. Inteinally, they will have Eesponsi- 
ble Government. 

Aundh Euler’s Example 

It is clear that the problem of the States would be easy of solution if the con- 
flict was confined to the people and the Euler. Many of the Eulers, left to them- 
selves, would "ultimately line themselves with the people and if they hesitated to do 
so, the piessure fiom below would soon induce them to change their minds. Not to 
do so would impeiil their position and the only alternative would be complete re- 
moval. The Congress and the vaiious Praja Mandals have so far made every effort 
to induce the Eulers to side with their people and establish Eesponsible Govern- 
ment. They must realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
coming of freedom to theii people ; their opposition will only place an insui mount- 
able barrier between them and their people, and an anangemeiit between the two 
will then become exceedingly difficult. The map of the world has changed many 
times during the last hundred years ; empires have ceased to be and new countries 
have arisen. Even now, before our veiy eyes, we see this map changing. It le- 
quiies no prophet to say with confidence that the Indian States system is doomed 
even as the British Empire, which has so long protected it, is doomed. It is the path 
of prudence as well as of wisdom for the Eulers to line themselves with their people and 
share with them in the new freedom, and instead of being despotic ana disliked 
Eulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizens of a great common- 
wealth. A few of the Euleis of the States have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the right diiection. One of them, the Eaja of Aundh, the Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himself by his wisdom in granting Eesponsible Government 
to his people, and in doing so with grace and good-will. 

Intervention of Congress 

But, unhappily, most of them stick to their old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of history that when a class has ful- 
filled its purpose and the world has no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot adapt itself to changing conditions In a vain attempt to 
bold on to what is fading away, it loses even what little it might have retained. 
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The British ruling classes have had a long and brilliant career and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we see them 
nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive thought or action, and in a frantic attempt 
to hold on to some vested interests, ruining their great position in the world and 
shattering the proud edifice of their Empire. It is even so with classes that have 
fulfilled theii function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
manifestly failing, in spite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian Princes, who for geiieiations past have grown up in 
decadence and irresponsibility ? The problems of Government require something 
more than a knowledge of how to manage polo-ponies, or recognise the breeds o1 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numbers of inoffensive animals. 

But even if the Eulers of the States were willing, their willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent of 
the British Government and they daie not offend him. We have seen in the case 
of Rajkot, how a Euler, who was inclined to come to terms with his people was 
threatened with deposition, and how later he w’as made to break his woias under- 
pressure from British agents. Thus the conflict in the States is only incidentally 
with the Eulers. In efiect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and definite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the people has a special significance. We see this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Residents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference 
in order to crush the popular movement is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Congress will certainly inteivcne with full vigour if the Government 
of India intervene to crush the people. Our methods arc difieieiit ; they are 
peaceful, but they have been shown in the past to be effective. 

Gandhi’s Waening 

Gandhiji has repeatedly warned the British Government and its agents in 
India of the far-reaching consequences of this conflict. It is manifestly imposible 
for the conflict to be confined to particular States and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to cany on Provincial Administrations, involving a measure of co- 
operation with the Biitish authorities. If there is this major conflict then its 
effects will spread to the remotest corneis of India, and the question will no 
longer be a limited one of this State or that, but of the complete elimination of 
British Power. 


Choice eefoke the People 

What is the nature of the conflict to-day ? This must be clearly understood. 
It vanes slightly fiom State to State, but the demand everyvrhei’G is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand 
but to establish the right of organising people for that demand. When this rio’ht 
18 denied and civil liberties are ciushed, no way is left open to the people to carry 
on what are called constitutional methods of agitation. Their choise then is either 
to submit and give up all political and even public activity, and to suffer a 
degiadation on the spirit and a continuation of the tyranny that oppiesscs them 
or to resort to direct action. This diiect action, accoiding to our code is 
perfectly peaceful Satyagraha and a lefusal to submit to violence and evil what- 
ever the consequences. The immediate issue to-day is, thus, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though ^ the objective^ everywheie is responsible govei’nment. 
In Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
ob 3 ects to the Praia Mandal organising famine relief. 

M^bers of tbe Butisb Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of their love of peace and their horror of the methods of torc4 

and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 
name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouiaged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral injury to democracy 
and freedom m Europe. By their policy they have enthroned the rule of unabashed 
violence in Eiuope and been parties to the greatest tragedy of our time -the detot 
of the Eepublio of Spam, which has fought so magnificently and so long against 
overwhelimng odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues of nSul 
settlemrat and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 
SS Europe so that the forces of reaction and violence might have a 

free field and an ample opportunity to crush freedom. ^ 
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Civil Liberties 

What do we see in India and especially in the States? All attempts by ns 
at peaceful propaganda, peaceful organisation, peaceful settlement are met by the 
brutal violence of the State authorities, backed by the armed might and political 
influence of the Biitish Power. Thus, where changes are sought, howsoever legitima- 
tely and peacefully, in the direction of democracy and freedom, all such attempts 
must be put down luthlessly and with violence. But where changes are desiied by 
Fascism and Imperialism in their own interests and in order to crush Democracy 
and freedom, then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of peace 
is only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their liberties. 
Does any one still hold that tyianny and autocracy and corrupt administration 
naust continue in the States? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If so, how is this change to be brought about 
normally unless full opportunities are given for peaceful organisation and the 
development of an intelligent and self-reliant public opinion? The full establish- 
ment of civil libel ties is an essential preliminary to any pi ogress. It is an insult 
to India to ask hei to tolerate in the States’ oidmance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain vast prisons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the lesource of the people are 
to be used for the pageantry and luxury of courts, while the masses starve and 
remain illiteiate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the protection of British Imperialism? 

iNDiAiiT State’s Problems 

In an important State in Rajputana, even typewriters are discouraged and 
there is an oidmance dealing with them and requiiing their registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous oidmance, fiamed on the lines of the oidinance promulgated 
for the Buiina rebellion some years ago, is the permanent law of the State, In the 
premier State of Hyderabad, civil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-treatment of peaceful satyagrahis have seen the light of day. 
The lecent expulsion of hundreds of students from the Osmania Univeisiiy for the 
offence of singing “Bande Mataiam” privately is an astounding instance of the reac- 
tionaiy mentality which prevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. In Travan- 
core, the memoiy of the outrages of last summei is still fiesh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list of these States and their misdeeds, nor do I wish to 
discuss the problems of individual States, If I attempted to do so, this address of 
mine would never end. Here, where we meet, the Punjab States lie close to us and 
many of them have long had an unsavoury reputation. Their tale of misgovernment, 
if we heard it fully, would fill our times. But, apart from the difficulties of time 
and space, I would prefer that you concentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the States, which is in effect the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of each separate problem. We must see the wood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer possible to deal piecemeal with this great problem, for the free- 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 

Rajkot and Jaipur 

But some States are in the forefront to-day in the struggle and they must be 
referred to. Some are peculiarly situated and require consideration. Rajkot and 
Jaipur occupy the stage to-day and both of them raise issues of all-India importance. 
Many of our comrades are there engaged in the heat of the struggle, and have been 
unable to join us in this Conference because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of conflict, it seemed that 
the people had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
struggle and the peaceful and heroic attitude of the people brought success to us. But 
we had rejoiced too soon, and the plighted word of the Ruler was broken and the 
struggle had to begin afresh. All India knows how this happened and how British 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement. From this we 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be sure of 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has come. Promises and assurances will 
not be kept, for the real power does not rest with those who make the promise. It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur there is an English official who, though 
appointed Prime Minister by the Maharaja, is the real ruler of the State and rules 
on behalf of, and probably under the instructions of, the Political Department of 
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the Government o£ India. No one imagines that the youtMal Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the English Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the goodwill and support of the Govern- 
ment of India. The slightest disapproval of his policy by the Political Department 
would result in the immediate change of that policy or m his removal from his 
ofiSice. 

British Intervention in Orissa States 

In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Bazalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Onssa States are backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of understanding of pm basic principles. This act 
is a warning to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adheie strictly to its policy of non-violence.^ For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. The leaction of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Ranpur was significant. Armed forces weie brought fiom distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of tioops in Orissa pioelaimed the might 
of the Paramount Power. What were these troops supposed to do ? There was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving peasantry fled at their approach 
and the State of Eanpur became an uninhabited wilderness. It is said that some 
trouble was feared from the backward 3ungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours ? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intoleiable miseiy. They have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any action by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troops came to overawe the peasantry of the States 
and to strengthen the Rulers in opposing their demands. They were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant 
kind on behalf of the Paramount Power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that some of the States in Onssa are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India. 

Quite apart from Ranpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgette, 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhenkanal and Talcher had oppressed their 
people to such an extent that a great exodus had taken place from these States. 
From twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Province of Orissa. A demand came from the Rulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of this exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opposition to the State administration. This 
demand was supported by the British authority. It was a demand, which no 
Congress Ministry could agree to without losing honour and betraying our comrades 
in the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is guilty. We are perfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is needed is an enquiry into offeuces and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Talcher State Governments. It is these State authoiities 
that should be tried for the sorrow and misery that they have brought on their 
people. 

The Major States 

The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Impeiialism. Among other things they have leaint the art of utilising 
communal differences to check popular movements. In Travancore, a powerful 
people’s movement is opposed and sought to be discredited on the plea that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainly of Christians ; m Kashmir, the popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forward on behalf of these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias in them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose them and the plea of communalism 
is a useful one. 

Hydeiabad and Kashmir are the two piemier States in India and we might 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by intioducting free 
institutions^ and Responsible Government. Unhappily both are exceedingly back- 
ward, politically and socially. Hyderabad is a predominantly Hindu State with a 
Muslim ruling class ; Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
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ruling class. Both thus present the same type of problems and both have the same 
background of extreme poverty among the masses, ilhteracy, rndustrial backward- 
ness and undeveloped resoiiiees. In painful contrast with this general poverty and 
wretchednestf, the Eulers of both are probably the two richest inrlividirals in India. 
Kashmir is slightly more advanced politically as it has a kind of Legislative Assem- 
bly, but this has little power, and the oidinances that obtain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad we have probably the lowest level of civil liberty 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohibition of even certain 
religious ceremonies. This low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres- 
sive movement but has been for long the normal state of affairs. 

Charge of Communalism 

It is distressing that in these two great States such conditions should 
prevail. It was natural that in both of them popular movements should 
grow up and spread to the masses. This took place in Kashmir first and later in 
Hyderahad. It was inevitable that such movements should affect the great majority 
of the population— the Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in Hyderabad. It, 
under the circumstances, they showed a certain communal tinge to begin with, it 
was not surprising. Even so they did not cease to be popular movements represent- 
ing the urge of the masses and their objective was a national one, which would 
biing relief and progress to all. To condemn them as communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 
State to lend colour to this condemnation was to injure their own cause. For this 
meant that the minority was opposed to freedom and progress and clung in to 
some petty special privileges which it was thought that the present regime gave it. 

As a matter of fact the two movements progressively developed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a number of wise and far-seeing Hindus 
and Sikhs threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and supported 
the ‘National Demand’ which asked for Responsible Government. I am sure that 
in Hyderabad many far-seeing Muslims will do like-wise. The leaders of these 
movements in both the States realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
communalism and have tried to do so. They must not weaken at any moment in 
this, or else they will injuie their cause. The minorities must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Responsible Government will come to the States, and freedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for the others. To oppose this struggle 
of the people or to be passive spectators in it is to prove unworthy of and false to 
the future that beckons to us all. Because Hyderabad aud Kashmir have essentially 
the same problem, though it has a diffeient complexion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider the two together and to offer the same solution, in so far as 
minority lights are concerned. That solution should be in keeping with the broad 
principles laid down by the Congress and must fit in with Responsible Government. 

Hyderabad Satyagbaha Suspension 

In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted in 
producing a certain confusion in the public mind. The State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation although its activity was the perfectly peaceful and constitu- 
tional one of enrolling members and strengthening its organisation. But the State 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the mediaeval age and even this was objected 
to and stopped. The State Congress thereupon justifiably refused to agiee to this 
ban and attempted to cairy on their activities. This involved peaceful Satyagraha 
and hundieds suffered under it. About the same time or a little later, a religious 
organisation and a communal organisation also started some kind of Satyagraha. 
In the case of the religious organisation the reason was the banning by the State 
authorities of certain religious ceiemonies and forms of worship which are com- 
monly practised all over India. It is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which stiikes at the root of leligious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed principles of every one. It was natural that this should 
cause resentment. But it was unfortunate that Satyagraha should have been started 
on this basis at that time. This confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
State authorities to put the demand for political freedom in the background. After 
careful consideration of all the aspects of the situation, the State Congress was ad- 
vised to suspend its Satyagraha so that the political issue might not be mixed up 
with communal and religious ones. The State Congress thereupon suspended their 
satyagraha. In spite of this, the Hyderabad authorities had not the wisdom or 
the grace to release the Satyagrahi piisoners or to remove their extra-ordinary ban 
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on the organisation* Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagraha was 
continued by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the question be- 
came intensified and conflicts took place in the distant parts of India. Those responsi- 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a popular movement is an organic growth fiom below and cannot be artificially 
imposed from above. As a result of this, the political movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir also, the civil disobedience campaign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authorities to retrace their steps and lemcdy some of the 
evils they had done. But they lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundieds of civil disobedience piisoneis, including the leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continued in piison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification 19-L, as well as the Seditious Meeting Act of 
1914, still functions. , , 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner they 
have so far done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 

A Gbeat Cause 

None of us wants conflict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None of us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength grows, the foices of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow- 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Impel lalism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable opponent, and freedom will have to be 
purchased by many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of sorrow and disaster, and the 
immediate futuie of the world is wrapped in gloom. Yet in India there are gleams 
of hope though daik clouds assail us. And the brightest of these rays comes fiom 
the newly awakened people of the States. We, who presume to shoulder the burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it will requue all our coinage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Strong^ language will not help us *, it is 
often a sign of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and effective action, which takes us speedily to our goal, contiols the 
forces of disruption, and builds up the united India of our dreams. Petty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but if they come in the way of the 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept away. In the excitement ot the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles if we surrcndei to this incli- 
nation, we do so at our peril. Our cause is a great one, so must our means be 
above reproach* We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and little men go ill together* 

Constituent Assemble of All-India People 

The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that laiger freedom, it is struggle 
for us. If the Federation is imposed upon us, we shall fight it and sweep it away. 
Wher-ever the Biitish Power intervenes against the people in the States, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution has to come— a Cons- 
tituent Assembly of all the Indian people, flaming the constitution of a fiee and 
democratic India. The States’ People’s Conference has done good work in the past 

but this has been only a fraction or the work it might have done, It must turn to 

the efficient organisation of all its activities, so that it might become a clearing 
house for all that pertains to the States, and a source of help and inspiration to all 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Piaja Mandals or 
people’s organisations in the States. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must, above all, remember, and make others remember, that non- 
violence is the basis of this struggle, 

fortune that in this struggle we have the backing of the 

National Congress and the support of its leaders. Most cheering of all is the 

thought that we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Ludhiana— 16th. February 1939 

Rajkot, Jaipur and Kashmir figured prominently in to-day’s speeches at the 
open session of the Conference which, despite a persistent sandstorm, attracted a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Most of the resolutions which emerged from the 
Subjects Committee were disposed of to-day, leaving the Hyderabad resolution and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow’s session. 

Prominent leaders were present, including Dr. Kitchlew and several Punjab 
M. L. A’s, while among those who moved, and spoke on important resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr. Lohia, Mr. Sirajul Hassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr, Saangdar Das. 

Messages, wishing the Conference success, were received from Mr. Shanker 
Eao Deo, Mr Purshottamdas Tandon, Mr. S. Satyamurthi, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit and Srimati Kamaladevi. 

Apart from a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were participating 
in the States* People’s Conference, other Muslim leaders trom the same State who 
arrived in Ludhiana to participate in the proceedings as Hyderabad delegates were 
not allowed by the President to join the deliberations, as they were not bona fide 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to place their case before the Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree and withdrew. 

The Conference congratulated the people of Eajkot “on their struggle and con- 
demned the breach by the Thakore Saheb of his agreement with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel”. The conference wished success to the people of Eajkot in their attempt 
to achieve Eesponsible Government in the State and condemned “the unwarranted 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal afiairs of States” and warned 
the Paramount Power of “the grave consequences”. 

Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against the arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, Leader of the Praja Mandal in Deoli, by the Mewar police in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmei-Merwaia, and against the ban placed on Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s entry into Jaipur and congratulated Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on his vindication 
“of the civil liberties of the people of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Travancore afiaiis, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adopted without any change. 

Proposing the Eajkot resolution, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya diew attention to 
the significance of the Eajkot agitation, which was enhanced by the airest of Siimati 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declarea that what was happening in Ea]kot to-day would 
happen in some other State to-morrow. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chudgar described the couise of negotiations 
between Saidar Yallabhbhai Patel and Sir Patrick Cadell and felt that the Para- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indiiectly through &e 
States for testing its strength to reject the Federation , 

Dr. Lohia proposed the Jaipur resolution, which, in the modified form, protest- 
ed against the lines of administration in the States and the ban on Seth Jamnalal 
Baja]’s entry, appreciated the lesolve of the Praja Mandal foi conducting Satyagraha 
till it obtained civil liberty. 

This lesolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

The Conference adopted, all standing, a condolence resolution on the death of 
various State workers, including Messrs. Mani Shanker Tiivedi, General Secretary 
of the All-India States’ People’s Conference, Manilal Kothari, a pioneer worker, 
A. V. Patwaidhan, Provincial Secretary for Maharashtra, and others. 

Mr. Sirajul Hassan dealt with the various grievances of the Kashmir subjects. 
Mr. Jailalji Hhilam, supporting the resolution on the subject, explained the nation- 
al demands put forward by his National Party to the C5overnment and urged the 
need for responsible Government to the State. 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the political awakening in the 
various States all over India and the efforts of all public workers m those 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their political and economic lights, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work such as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact. 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Eaja Saheb of Aundh, 
who recently had introduced Eeforms in hit State, and uiged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit. 

Eesolutions— Third Bay— Ludhiana—lTth. February 1939 

The opinion that the Satyagraha campaign in Hyderabad was inopportune was 
expressed at the Conference, Tmch concluded to-day after passing a number of 
resolutions relating to the various States, 
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The resolution on Hyderabad was adopted, incorporating Mr. Munshi Ahmed 
Bin’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of the opinion that the Satyagraha 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting religious disabilities removed, was 
inoppoitune as it tended to have communal repeicussions and gave a pietext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Responsible Government under cover of 
communalism. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr. Govind Rao 
described at length the state of affaus in the Hyderabad State and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 

Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis- 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored the backwaid conditions prevailing in the Punjab States, condemned the 
“repression” there and the restiictions imposed on the people’s activities and appealed 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con- 
ference further held that the personnel and teims of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurthala were unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
be framed by committees having adequate representation from the local Praja 
Mandals. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Chudgar quoted from a number of 
documents ana said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee and declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial assistance so as to make the organisation self-supporting. 
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The Indian Science Congress 


Twentysixth Session — Lahore— 2nd, January 1939 

Presidential Address 


The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Congiess met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1939 under the presidentship of Dr, J, C, Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the course of his address, Piof. Ghosh said : 

‘‘Eleven years ago. Professor Si monsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote less time to 
the study of problems of only theoietical mteiest. In the decade that has passed 
since Piofessor Simonsen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge m this field.” 

After leferiing to the work of Indian scientists in vaiious branches of 
chemistry, Prof. Ghosh proceeded 

“I must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only mention 
the Baman Effect, the Saha theory of theimal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Bose Statistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to progress 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe themselves as the most painstaking of all animals— not even the ass 
excepted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumeiable 
experiments must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlated 
and classified before an important generalization can be made or the structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world can be raised. But life is short and 
science is long. Hence it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistiy 
have in recent yeais been made in laboratoiies, wheie inspiring leadership has 
been associated with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
constitution of vitamin 0 appeared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
joint authorship of a team of seven workers. Such team-work is, however, yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-operation among the scientific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil. Is it due to the ^fact, that the traditional religious atmosphere of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within himself and to work out 
his own salvation, unaided and in isolation ? 


“Then again, I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions 
that the senior member of the staff is given ciedit for senior authorship in a 
joint publication, independent of any consideration of the share he may have 
in the planning and execution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate, for 
the highest spirit of co-operation, loyalty and devotion can only be evoked in an 
atmosphere of impartial justice and deepest sympathy and goodwill. Notwithstanding 
these handicaps, theie are pointers to the road of success. In the palmy days 
when Sir C. Y. Baman was Professor in Calcutta one could easily feci that in 
his laboratory, the reseaicher had become forgetful of self and mindful only of 
the work ahead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir John Bussel 
that Professor Mukherjee is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistiy will not fail to see that work of considerable 
value has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however that it is 
the individual enterprise in research, rather than a magnificent team work' to solve 
a fundamental problem, which has been up till now, the keynote of our activities 
But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should all endeavour to 
inaugurate an era of co-operation in all our endeavours. 

“Within the precincts of this university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that scientific knowledge and 
industrial activities should be co-prdmated or that our academic laboratories should 
not be divorced from practical affairs. We have here a flourishing Honours School 
of technical chemistry ; and the genius of Professor Bhatnagar has provided a 
bridge of communication between scientists and industrialists. Nowhere is the 
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beneficial effects of contact between universities and industry better exemplified 
than in the programme of lesearehes on oil technology, now carried out under 
the supervision of Piofessor Bhatnagar, with the aid of funds provided by Messrs. 
Steel Biotheis. In pre-war days, such close intimacy existed in Germany alone 
with the result that she lapidly outstripped her iivals in industiial enterpiise. But 
a new epoch of industiial reseaich in Europe and America has begun with the 
end of the Great Wai. Last year in the Presidential Address of Loid Eutherford 
'we had a very clear exposition of the extensive activities of the Department of 
Scientific and Industiial Eeseaich m Great Britain. He stated with evident 
satisfaction that this bold experiment in the co-operative organisation of research, 
which is unique in the world, had undoubtedly proved a great success. 

“The Government of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 
promoting lesearches relating to plant industiies. The Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture has ardently looked forward to a state of affairs in which the 
universities will not only initiate agiicultui-al research but will also undeitake 
schemes of research, the importance of which is brought to their notice by the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view by the 
Impeiial Council of Agricultural Eesearch. We have already referred to the 
reseaiches of Professors Dhar and Mukherjee With the aid of funds provided by 
this council, long-range schemes of lesearch are in progress in the statistical 
laboiatoiy of Piofessor Mahalanobis at Calcutta, in the chemical laboratories at 
Dacca, and in the botanical laboratories of Agia, Madras and Benares. The 
cotton technological laboiatory at Bombay, the Institute of Cotton Bleeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology at Cawnpoie, the cane bleeding 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technological laboratoiy at Calcutta and the 
agricultural lesearch laboiatory for ]ute at Dacca are notable examples of the 
solicitude of the Central Government for meeting the lesearch requirements of 
valuable money crops. Eesearches on forest products have been organised in 
Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun and the Lac Eesearch Institute at Eanchi. 
The woik that is being done in these institutions has gone far to lefute the 
allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help industry. Take, for instance, 
the lac industry. Eesearches are in progress under Dr. H. K. Sen, relating : (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to pioduce high grade seed-lac, (b) sepaiation 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac, (c) bleaching of lac, (d) recovery of refuse 
lac, and (e) production of moulded articles for electrical industry and household 
use. With synthetic resins, like bakelite, having entered the field, it is certain 
that severe competition is ahead. But now that science has been linked to this 
industry, we may hope with greater confidence, that the lac industry of Chota 
Nagpur will not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of Biliar. 

“At Dehra Dun, the ‘Ascu’ process of Mr. Eamesam which fixes arsenic and 
copper in wood through the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a wood 

E reservation industry. The researches of Dr. 8. Kiishna on Ephedra have helped 
Baluchistan in organizing the tiade m this drug. Of particular interest is the 
work th^ is now being done there on vegetable tallows. The physical and chemical 
properties of mowra tallow and sal butter have been studied, and they are 
lecommended as admirably suited for yarn sizing. It is estimated that about 
400,000 maunds of these tallows can be put in the maiket ; and owing to their 
cheaper cost of production, they are expected to displace animal talloivs for various 
industrial purposes. Nor should we forget to mention that researches conducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
in the establishment of several paper factoiies ; and the time is not far off when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 
overgrowing demand for paper. Dr. Chaudhury and co-woikers at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on the properties of the jute fibre. They have 
found that colour can be improved considerably by the action of chlorine peroxide, 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde, that 
jute nitrocellulose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
its lower viscosity and high solubility, it would be more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has been found that the jute plant does not ret in tanks of galvanized 
iron, and Dr. Baikar, in his recent leview of jute industry in India, has drawn 
pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the possibility of controlled ret- 
ting in central stations for the pioduction of high grade fibres. 

“I have dwelt in some detail on these researches on money crops which have 
received generous assistance from public funds, in accordance with the recommend- 
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ation of the Agricultural Commission, with a view to bringing out in bolder relief 
the cold mdiffeience with which the recommendations of the Indian Industiial 
Commission have been received by the Central Goyeinment. IMuch was excepted of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India in lOH, under the stress of war, 
that India w^ould consider herself entitled to demand the utmost help which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make hei pioper place in 
the world as a manufacturing countiy. But these lessons of the war were 
soon forgotten, and ail that has been achieved is the setting up of an 

Industrial Research Bureau, contiolling with the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a small reseaich laboratory attached to the dest House at Alipoie, The 
report of this Bureau for 1937-38 is a miseiable document compared with the 
corresponding report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Reseaich. I should 

not be misunderstood. I have no complaint against the personnel, but only 

against the stepmotherly treatment meted out to industrial research in the 

country. 

“Nor should we forget that many great leaders of public opinion have been 
so impressed by the evils of the modern capitalistic world that they have not 
hesitated to declare that the introduction into India of the scientific and technical 
methods of the west should be resisted ; that it is no business of government to 
subsidize higher scientific reseaich; those who employ scientific men or exploit 
their reseaiches should pay for their training and piovide them with faciliiics for 
work. The foices of public opinion and of Govenunent rarely join hands in this 
countiy, but men of science found to their dismay, that this miracle was going 
to happen in this instance. It was feared that human society in India would in 
the end crystallize into a community of aitisans and peasants. It is thercfoie ivith 
gieat relief and thanksgiving that ive welcome the resolution passed at the con- 
ference of the provincial Ministers of Industries recently held at Delhi that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and economic rcgeneia- 
tion 111 general, cannot be solved without industiialization; and as a step to such 
industrialisation, a national planning committee should be set up wmioh will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the development of industucs in India. 

“As an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission there should be 
set up an All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with functions 
and powers similar to those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and Industiial 
Reseaich m Gieat Biitain. In India, however, men and things get, so easily and 
without questioning, under official control that it would be a])t to quote heie 
the following observations of Lord Rutherford ‘In Great Britain the resi")on8i- 
bility for planning the piogramme of research even when the cost is diiectly 
borne by the Government rests with research councils and committees who are 
not themselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of pure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization wore set 
up in India, there will be a proper representation of scientific men from the univer- 
sities and also of the industries conceined\ 

“Indeed for any one who has followed the lecent hap}>enings in this world, 
with any attention, this industiial planning for India "would seem to be long 
overdue. Now, more than ever, a planning on all fronts would seem an urgent 
and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empiics, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is patent to all but the oblivious 
utopian. If an ipdustiial and piogressive India appeared a desirable necessity 
in 1915, how much more urgent and imperative would such a task of consolida- 
tion of her intellectual and mateiial resources api^ear to all in liU8. But wc 
Orientals often forget realities, in our seaich for the ideal; with the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all roundj the least delay, however, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and iireparable in the end. Already we are 
regrettably late in putting forth our best efforts in this direction,— ])ut now that 
events have rudely awakened us to the dangers that our slackness exposes us to, 
we should try to make up for lost time by forced marches in llie path of progress, 
and by a resolute determination to pool all our material and intellectual resources 
to solve our own problems. It is obvious that such a tremendous task cannot be 
achieved by isolated efforts of industrialists, and by private enterprise. The utmost 
co-operation of the individual with the States will be necessary if real success is 
to be achieved. 

“The stupendous task need not make us despair. The very creditable per- 
fonnances of her sons in the different spheres of scientific and intellectual activity 
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have amply demonstrated that with proper guidance and plan. India is quite 
capable of solving her own problems, and of maintaining her position and ideal 
with dignity and prestige. What is only wanted is prudence and foresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute co-operation and efficient leadership. 

“The universities of India have a gieat responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture, If the process of industrialisation is going to be a forced march in 
this countiy it will not do for them to take up an attitude of laissez fatre. The 
forces of nature aie the enduring wealth of mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s economic problems and the prosperity of her 380 millions, it is necessary 
that brilliant young men should be trained up in ever-increasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modern young student of 
science must realize that while fundamental theoretical work must continue to be 
the basis of all scientifie advance, his sub]ect would lose much of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling laige-scale pioblems which aiise in 
industries. Simultaneously with the development of industiies, there arises in 
every country a great demand for a well-trained personnel to man these industries. 
Prof. Philips recently estimated that 12,000 giaduates in chemistry are employed 
in industrial pursuits in England. Lord Rutherford even complained that the 
demand in England tor well- trained researchers in physics had outrun the supply. 
Dr. Hamor, assistant Diiector of the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, has 
estimated that in 1937, Ameiica spent about 100 million dollars in scientific and 
industrial reseaich; and though the expenditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled expectations, even if for a time, some of them may be kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every effort should 
be made to prepare the ground in advance. A very good example of what the 
Indian univeisities can do in this direction has been shown by Bombay, where 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Ohandarvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr Forster, an Institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equipment has few equals. Already successful students have 
so pioved their worth, that, I am told, there is an advance booking fiom the 
millowners for the products of this institution. 

“It is a welcome sign of the times that the Indian industrialists are not all 
blind to the value of lesearch as a means of improving production, and in conse- 
quence, of increasing the demand. The Tate lion and Steel Woiks have led the 
way by the foundation of a magnificent laboratory at Jamshedpur for the study of 
alloys of iron and steel. The Lala Siiram Tiust contemplates establishing soon at 
Delhi an Institute on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. The Luxminara- 
yan Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yield the beneficial results which the 
donor so ardently cheiished. But when one recalls that most of the industries m 
India are now sheltered by a tariff wall— call it ^ revenue taiiff or protective 
tarifi as you like,— and that a substantial part of the income of the Indian business 
magnates accrues to them because of this tariff, one has a right to expect a much 
wider recognition on their part of the need for co-operation between science and 
industry, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening production. Such research is considered, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance against the dazk days; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, the enlightened industrialists should do well to consider themse- 
lves only as servants of society— essentially moral beings whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential for the national well-being. 

“But the world will not be set right if this change in outlook were confined 
to one class of men only. Every intelligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder deeply over the problem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the advance of civilisation. Inventions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying life, 
have been prevented into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one part of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown into streams, while in another part 
half-naked people are siaxvmg. It is not difficult to get at the root of this evil. 
In respect of scientific knowledge and its applications to the problems of the life, 
each generation stands on the shoulders or the preceding one, but in respect of 
social, cultuial and spiritural qualities, no comparable development is notice- 
able— perhaps there has been a retiogiession since the days of Asoka and 
Christ. Modern science has indeed become a menace to civilisation, because 
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we have refused to work for social justice, because the interests of indivi- 
duals and communities have not been suboidinated to those of the country, and 
because consideiations of patriotism and the prejudices of race, creed and colour, 
have been allowed to override the wider consideiations of humanity. Thereupon 
lies the tragedy of the modern woild—the tragedy that we witness in the flaming 
cities of Spain and China, m the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con- 
centrated hatred in the armed camps of Europe. 

“It is not enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 
is a much bigger task to teach them how to use these tools. Men of science can- 
not escape moral responsibitity even for the evil fruits of their labours.’ The chaos 
of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and understanding to join in 
a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men^ more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to removing those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of progress. These prejudices did not matter much in olden da;^;s, when com- 
munications were difficult — in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing rapidity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these prejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore welcome the efforts of the British^ Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mobilise the moral forces 
of the world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation.” 


The Inter-Universities Conference 

4th. Quinquennial Session — Bombay— 1st. to 3rd. March 1939 

Inaugurating the 4th. Quinquennial session of the Inter-Universities Conference 
at Bombay on the Ist. March 1939 His Excellency 8tr Roger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay emphasised “the important and decisive part” which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this “most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 

The rapid development of University education in India in the last quarter 
of a century, said His Excellency, had created many problems and the world-shak- 
ing events in the same period had made those pioblems more difficult and compli- 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater need than ever for clear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University poIi<7, if what was best 
in the public aspirations of the present age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised. 

Dealing with the function of the University, the Governor expressed the opinion 
that it should primal ilv be a school of character, fiom which benefits flowed freely 
to the community and to the world at large. With such a leavening of character, 
the knowledge and the learning which a University existed to disseminate, achieved 
their best and fullest purpose. “In these changing conditions”, continued His 
Excellency, “let us be sure what a University should be and for what it should 
exist. It must, I would say, remain a seat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said that the University was a bulwark that pre- 
served what had been done and sought to adapt easily and without too much 
violence, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came fiom the world of 
action. “The modern world, whether or not it escapes the more violent catastrophes, 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the speed and bustle and 
helplessness of life. All the more essential, therefoie, to guard Universities as re- 
fugees of broad and independent thought”, His Excellency added. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the dangers of parochialism 
in any future University development or the encouragement of purely local interest, 
where that was likely to interfere with a bioader and more generous ideal of the 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated his belief 
that the Univeisity must remain as it is in all free countries, the seat wheie free- 
dom of thought and freedom of speech were enthroned. 
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Concluding, His Excellency referred to the rapid progress in the education of 
the masses which was likely to result from the policy now earnestly pursued by 
many Provincial Governments and thought that under these circumstances, a de- 
mand for the cheapening of University education and the closer association of the 
Universities with commercial and industiial woild would arise. He believed him- 
self that the University’s aim should be first and foiemost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exigencies of the commercial and industrial world. “The need 
to preserve the standard ot University degrees and to inciease the contribution 
which the Universities can make to scientific leseaich and discovery seems to me, 
a consideiatioii of the fiist importance.” 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed at the last day of the Conference, on the 3rd. 
March 1939. It was resolved that the medium of instiuction at the diffeient stages of 
education upto and including the Degree course, as far as possible, be the mother- 
tongue of the student : but wheie this was not possible, owing to the existence of 
diiOferent mother-tongues m the same school or for other special reasons, the medium 
of instruction shoulcl be English or any other modern Indian language. I he litera- 
ture of the respective Indian languages should be sui ably enriched. Instruction 
and work in all research institutions should be in English, except where modern 
Indian languages had been used for a special purpose. 

Another resolution allowed special subjects of study suitable for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, piovided they did not cover 
more than one- third of the course ; and that each University should have an ad- 
visory body for women’s education. 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable ; the conference requested the Government of India to provide 
greater facilities for such military training by ofieiing the services of Military 
Officers for the U. T. 0., which should be extended to colleges and Universities. 

It was further resolved that B. Com. Degrees should be recognised as one of 
the qualifications for the B. L. and LL. B, course m Indian Univei sides as well 
as for L. T., B T. or B. Ed. courses. 

It was recommended that political science should be given greater importance 
in the I. 0. S. examination and should be given a place in competitive examina- 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 

The conference considered the question of the parity of University examination 
to facilitate the migration of pupils from one University to another. It was 
resolved that, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a definite and final 
shape, it was not possible to pronounce an opinion as to how it should be 
correlated to University courses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there should be planned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close contacts with 
the commercial and industrial organisations in this country. 

It was resolved that it be repicsented to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be only by competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be given the same status and recognition as degrees 
of British Univeisities. 


The S. I. Adult Education Conference 

Annual Session — Madras — 12th. to 14th. January 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The South Indian Adult Education Conference commenced its session on the 
I2th. January 1939 at the University Examination Hall, Triplicane, Madras. Mr. JSf. 
Bajagopalan, Deputy Mayor of the Madras Corjioration, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E, Emganadham, Vice-Chancellor of the University, in 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of the University, said Adult Education in 
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Western countries was largely concerned with tbo provision of educational 
facilities through extension lectures and tutorial classes for literate adults who W 
not gone thiough a regular couise of Univeisity study, in older to enable them to 
improve themselves either professionally or eultuially. In India, howevci, where 
over 90 per cent of the population was illiterate, the conception of adult education 
must necessarily be wider and cover a more vaiied progi amine than that followed 
ill the West ‘‘My own view” Mr. Rxinganadrarn said, “is that the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy should occupy a very prominent place in any piogiarainc of adult 
education in India Literacy, it is true, is not education, but it is a means to an 
evercontininng process of self-education and would ]n‘ovide a sound foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of ruial reconstruction. I was mmdi im]ncssed with 
the methods of leaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has achieved 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the Philippines, ^omc such simple and 
effective method of teaching adults to read and write has to be devised if we are to 
achieve any large measure of success in the neai futuie. Successful experiments 
have been made by some in regard to the tea(‘hing of Tamil, and I would ap}>eal to 
teachers and others to cany on further reseaich in this duection. But m addition 
to some easy method of teaching iliiteiates, tire gieat need of the hour is a large 
body of voluntary helpers. The need for adult education has long existed m our 
country, but it is only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and pressing 
appeal. The next step is for groups of persons kindled by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social effort”. 

“I would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa- 
tions of students and teacheis who arc imbued with the desire to undertake the 
work of adult literacj^. In urban areas, the work could be started at once among 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools dining the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the Association may undertake to teach adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. 

“In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for excursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social centres for the benefit of the villager. 

“Adult educational work in India, must necessarily be many-sided, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it should embrace all aspects of the life and work of the villagers. 
It should offer not only opportunities for general culture, but aim also at improving 
the practical efficiency of the village worker. There is need thercfoio for co-oidina- 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencies which have for their object 
the uplift of the masses. In this great task of assisting m the spread of literacy 
among adults and in stimulating and organising educational and social W'oik for 
the benefit of the rural and urban masses, there is room for amateur cffoits in social 
service as well as for work by trained experts. The University w^ould be willing to 
co-operate both with Government and with other voluntary organisations in this 
national effort to improve the well-being of the common man. It has already issued 
an appeal to the colleges to form social service leagues of teachers and students for 
the purpose of liquidatiug adult illiteracy in their immediate neighbourhoo<L It 
would be glad to institute vacation lectures in approved adult litciacy molhoils for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

“It would also be prepared, in consultation with Government, to institute a course 
of social study and training for those who wish to equip themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It would be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the expansion of the 
library movement in rural areas. 

“This Conference will, I am glad tp find, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult education, it is necessary that we should be clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adopted to suit our varying purposes. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations for carrying out the work and a certain measure of 
financial support. But more important than all these is an ardent spirit of service 
in all those who will engage in this great work. A real missionary sieal is necessary 
if the Adult Education movement is to spread and meet with a large measure of 
success, I hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass education is the greatest and most urgent need in our coun- 
try to-day. ^ Adult education is the chief means by which w'e can raise the social, 
moral and intellectual level of the masses, impiovo national efficiency and build up 
citizenship. I may be permitted to point out to our young men that in responding 
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to this call, the benefit will not all be on the side of their less fortunate brethren. 
No man can truly fulfil his citizenship without a knowledge of other men and 
theii conditions gained by peisonal contacts with them. Adult Education work will 
bring them into such living contact with their undei -privileged biethren, that they 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give m service to others. I wish this 
Conference all success.” 

The Inaugural Address 

Dr. George 8, Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education w^as of the first importance to the 
progress of the country. One of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the people and take them in the conditions in which they lived and try 
to help to live happier and more prosperous lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind of education they impaited from the standpoint of actual literacy. 
Theie was a feeling that the three E’s, reading, wilting and arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a real system of education. For his own part, he had not 
that tremendous faith in these. He felt that the spirit of service was the first 
ingredient of a true national system of education. The inculcation of the spirit 
of simplicity in life was the second ingredient. If they could stimulate these two 
principles in their educational institutions, then the spirit of learning would come 
and the students would be able to do constructive woik. 

Dr. Arundale, proceeding, said that he very much appreciated the remarks of 
the Vice-Chancellor that students of schools and colleges should be behind such 
work. ‘T feel,” he said, “that in eveiy school, part of the curriculum should be to 
inculcate this spiiit of seivice so that the students may learn to become good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those round him. Whatever we do, we 
must do for service. I always feel iriitated when some of our great educationists 
tell us that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of knowledge. I entirely deny 
that. I believe that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of service. Knowledge 

is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 

much that the whole system was entiiely remodelled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a happy and efticient individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of good citizenship. 

“It is a good thing to have schemes of education like the Wardha Scheme, 

but it is b^etter thing”, Dr. Arundale proceeded, “to have movements in 

education. I should like to see the Government not hesitate to do things that 
Governments generally do not do. I want the Government to lead move- 
ments of students and tcacheis and of those iniciested, to spiead the know- 
ledge they have. I think, the hon. Mr. Verkey, our new Education Minister, 
might well become an apostle heie m Madias of a gicat movement to lift up the 
population to a higher status. The Government should lead, and the Government 
should inspire. It is not enough for a Government to be merely efficient, pass 
Acts and perform ordinary functions. We must strike out in this country a new 
spirit in Government, a spirit whereby ever^ Mrnrster is far less an official and far- 
more a non-official and gather round him those who are substantially helping the 
people to live more happily and lead more prosperous lives. Poor people must 
feel that we are thinking of them and that we are placing at their disposal the 
knowledge that -sve have. 

“I should like to have a national Students’ Service Crops and to make that 
corps responsible for adult education throughout the province. It could be done. 
The question is whether we feel that it is respectable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. People are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of feelings. There is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at the present day in India. A movement 
like this really develo])S the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. We can have 
heaii to heart meetings with the masses.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. N, Rajagopalan then delivered his presidential address. He said that 
nearly 8G peicent of the population m India was illiterate. The chief contributory 
cause was the failure to have an effective system of elementary education. Even 
the elementary education that was now given was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard. 

The problem of adult education was how to help the adult to get over his de- 
jection, and to create m him an interest in life. Next, there was the question of 
giving him such an education as would induce him to provide himself with the 
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amenties of life. In the programme that might be considered should be included 
the establishment of adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of elemen- 
tary education up to the 8fch standaid, the tiaining of what might be called an 
‘‘Adult Education Board” to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro- 
vision of suitable text-books. 

The President, proceeding, said that adult schools must be established all over 
the country and it should be the aim within their influence. The classes could be 
held in the evenings. He pleaded for special provision for the tardy or the defective 
adults. The question of accommodation was not a seiious one. The existing school 
buildings could be utilised for teaching the adults. No scuous objection would be 
raised so long as it would not interfere with legular working of the schools. vSehool 
buildings could also be used for meetings of the local improvemejit leagues, parents’ 
associations, civic welfare associations and debating societies. There should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in which they were situated. The Piesident said that local bodies and muni- 
cipalities could help a great deal in this woik. They were agents of the {State and 
they should devote considoiable attention to this problem. 

In conclusion, the President said that though tliere w^ere many defects in the 
present-day education, they had made gieat strides. They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it effectively. '‘'Hie adult education movement 
needs the best machineiy”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered— and the best tool that the woild has ever yet jiroduced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Eajagopalan hoped that as a result of the Conference, 
definite measures would be foimulated for the early attainment of their ideal. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Madras— 14Ri. January 1939 

The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
Conference asked the Government to “so amend the Madras Elementary Education 
Act as to bring within its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “so 
amend the Madras Factoiies Act as to make provision thexein for imparting 
education to adults, the employer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. The confer ence also asked the Government to direct their village and 
district officers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
engaged in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipulities 
and panchayats for the spread of adult education. 

The Conference “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman in India 
to make two people literate in the great enterprise of making this great land fully 
literate”. 

By other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to further the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the countiy “to take up the removal of adult illiteracy as an integral part of 
their activities”. It asked all library organisations, provincial and others, to collect 
proposals and send them to the Committee of the South Indian Adult Education 
Association. 

The Conference asked the Mayor of Madras “to call at an early date a con- 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con- 
sultation with them to start a literacy campaign in the City of Madras.” 

The Conference “earnestly requested the Syndicates (of the Universities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on lesearch on the best methods of 
spreading adult literacy, and produce suitable literatuie for adults, to enlist volun- 
teeis in every college for adult education service during vacations, and to train 
literacy workers, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach- 
ing illiterates to read”. 

The Conference asked the Government to “encourage the production and pro- 
pagation of educational films especially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa- 
tional films in every exhibition”. 



The Madras Prov. Educational Conference 


Thirteenth Session — Madras — 8th. May 1939 

The Presidenlial Address 

The thiteenth session of the Madias Piovmcial Educational Conference commen- 
ced at Madras on the Sth May 1989 under the presidency of Mr. V, P. Adiseslnah, who 
in the couise of his address, said that as one who has spent over BO yeais in the 
profession it gave him gieat joy to be in their midst. Duiing the last 25 yeais he 
had only handled college classes and as such he had not been in direct touch with 
secondaiy and elementaiy education. But he was sure that they weie all connected 
together and foimed parts of a unitary whole and men engaged in diiOfeient grades 
of teaching onght to legaid one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
and in the building up a nation. 

Refeiring to recent tendencies in the educational outlook, the President said 
that Education had been a buining topic during the last two decades In a 
sense it had always been a topic of perennial inteiest. But the tendency during 
the last 25 years had been to le- think, restate, the implications of sound education, 
to examine, sift and analyse the system of education in all its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, modify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social, 
economic, cultuial and piactical needs of the present time. Such a complex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to achieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of experience at the result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. That was exactly what had been going 
on for some years. All along there had been a sense of inadequacy which ,led to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was placed more on the practical 
and human side. In shoit, education should be m close touch with the lealities of 
life and environment. A great deal of constructive and critical thought had been 
bestowed upon the subject resulting in the evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might themselves could not be said to be final. 

•‘The most recent of such methods, the President said, is the Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance m point. It combines, it is claimed, the salient features of 
the pevious systems in audition to being craft-centred, and hence pie-emmcntly 
I>ractical. The pros and cons have been critically examined, some extolling it as 
the most satisfactory scheme while others condemning it out-right. Among those 
that support the scheme aidently is the hon. the Education Minister who has 
written an infoiming book about the scheme biinging out its meiits. The author 
of the scheme is the first citizen of India, a sage and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration and it is quite possible that our psycholo- 
gical attitude may unconsciously regaid this product of his great mind as almost 
infallible. The scheme is still to be tried. Time and experience alone will show 
its real value in liquidating illiteracy and laying the foundation for the choice 
of a proper vocation for the pupils in after life. 

“Among other things undeilying the conception of the scheme seems to 
be its aim to achieve economic efficiency of the future generations but the most 
recent criticism of the system is that it lays over-emphasis on crafts and eliminates 
all cultural education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we can ill-afford to live nor carry on our business 
and negotiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in pupils forgetting 
the three E.'s when they left the school. Moreover, psychologically it is regaided 
as an unsound system, because intensive woik at crafts at an early stage would 
have a deleterious enect on the mental tiaming of the pupils. The result will be, 
it is feared, that at the end of the seven yeais’ couise the pupil would be stunted 
mentally and would be fit only to be a wage slave. Thus, the children of the 
poorer classes 'would suffer and the richer classes would completely hold them 
in their grip. These are some of the features that are supposed to vitiate the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather oveidiawn. Without claiming infallibility 
for the scheme it may be tiied, and if the result proves uiisatisfactoiy, it may be 
discarded. This criticism has, at the back of it, communal bias, and communalism 
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should not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this sphere at 
least, wc must be free from it. The two systems cited above, and fairly scrutinised 
distinctly maxk lecent tendencies in the educational outlook. 

“The question of le-or^anisatioii of vSecoiulaiy Education is on the anvil. 
It is very stiongly urged in some quaiteis that tiicic should be a ladical change 
resulting in better co-oidination and less rigidity of examinations. The real defect 
is that the system has become out of date, and requires to be adjusted and altered 
in collaboration with educational experts.” 

On the subject of co-education, the President said : It has been earned on 
for more than thirty years in a very limited scale in the lower stages ; but recently, 
it has increased by leaps and bounds especially in the Univeisity classes. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country aie taking advantage 
of the opportunities given to them and are endeavouiing to measinc up to the 
standard of western women. Indian women shouhl be increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of the 
nation so that our country may take her legitimate jdacc as a free nation in the 
world. Women have a very important part to play along with men in the social, 
economic and political life of the conntiy. Moreover, an educated and cultured 
mother’s children have a distinct advantage in their upbringing. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moial^ asset and a ].otcnt intiucnce 
for good in the domestic life. Under the ])icscnt chviimstaiiccs ^ giils may be 
educated side by side with boys until they reach ten ycais of ago and nr the 
college classes co-edueation may go on as at picscnt. 

Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshlah said : 

“It has been said that the relationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil IS not what it was m the good old days, dlie teacher is helpless when 
he IS confronted with breaches ot discipline and disoideily behaviour on the part 
of the pupils. They say that it is all the manifestation of the spiiit of the times 
and should be dealt with tactfully and sympathetically. W^o have been leading 
recently in the newspapers about stiikea, revolts against school authonties, picketing, 
staging walk-outs etc. Surely, sound judgment and critical thought, ac'quisition 
of solid knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No efforts on the part ot the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the jiarcnts co-operate. The edueated 
parents can render a valuable help in this matter Tlic pupils arc sometimes 
under unhealthy influences and political exploitation of the studenti’y lias been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indiscipline. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajolery of the irii'sponsihle politicians. The 
teacher’s task becomes extremely difficult in such a plight ; but he must rise to 
the demand made on him by such a situation ana use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rc(*litude and dignified 
behaviour. The capacity of the teacher to cope with such a disconcerting 
situation will be in proportion to the confidence he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, exemplary conduct and the love and respect he is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the Icaitimalc as]>irations of his 
pupils. Such a talented, teacher is suie to earn the lasting giatitmlo of his jnrpils 
ana of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a" concrete embodiment of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 

University education, the Piesident continned, had undergone fremendous 
changes during the last 25 years both in the eunicula of studies anil extra-curricular 
activities. The oppoi trinities afforded to the students vveic as nurnoious as they were 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment problem which hud a depressing cflbct 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm It was all very well to speak of the 
necessity^ of pursuing knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living and high thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must face hard facts 
in this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might be, <*oukl not feed 
and clothe them, and a solution must be found. If it was conccdetl that in any 
walk of life an educated man was more ^ efticient than one who was less fortunate, 
more resourceful, more Capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint of 
his academic tjainmg, then certainly, a university man should be able to cope with 
the realities of life and get on well ; but he must be given an opportunity and a 
decent start In this connection wc should say that the insistence on the practical 
bias in his training at every stage of his education would become perfectly relevant 
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and imperative. One of tlie suggestions made to allay this giim spectre of unem- 
ployment was that instead of scrambling for Government posts, ana becoming dis- 
gruntled when unsuccessful, the vaisity young men should enter into enterpiises of 
various kinds, ruial uplift work, etc., to keep them busy. It was a well known fact 
that the earning capacity was laiely in pioportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles. 

“It is a mockery to call upon these ambitious young men, he went on to say, 
who aie at the thieshold of life with rosy visions of their future to do honoraiy 
work or set them adiiit on society to take then chance in such laige numbers to 
shift for themselves. The Dniveisity and the Government aie endeavouring to devise 
W’ays and means to help these young men. Theie aie some private bodies who aie 
working towards the same object ; but nothing veiy substantial has been done till 
now, or lather their efFoits have not touched even the fringe of the pioblem. The 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation eased. The soonci it is done, 
the better. It should be taken up and tackled seriously by the Government, business 
films and other private employing bodies.” 

Dealing with the condition of the teachers, Mr. Adiseshiah said that the handi- 
caps under which they weie sufFeiing must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authoiities. The South India Teachers’ Union had been 
engaging itself in examining such questions on the teachers’ security and teniiie of 
ofiice, pay and prospects and other kindred questions but nothing veiy appreciable 
had been done to impiove their lot. There could be no two opinions on the fact 
that the Grant-in -Aid Code should be revised, the grant should be given moie 
liberally, and equipment giant should not for any leason be curtailed or stopped as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Premier. It might be tiue that in his 
days, they weie getting on faiily well without costly equipment. Now the days 
w’^eic different. These were the days of tiemendous improvements in all diiections. 
Education had become moie realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. On the other hand, it was based upon the pupil’s living contact with 
concrete elements and environments. Hence, the necessity for faiily decent equip- 
ment which would be helpful in making the child’s education and experimentation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of expenenced edu- 
cational exponents should be insisted on in the pioposed advisory council when it 
^vas created and in the pieparation of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational policy and programme in gencial. 

In conclusion, the President said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of 'Nishka?naka7 wa,^ unconsciously. He would appeal to them to 
make it a conscious and explicit living piinciple, guiding, contiolling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students* Conference 

Fourth Session — Calcutta — 1st. & 2nd. January 1939 

The Opening Address 

The Fourth Session of the All-India Students’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the 1st. January 1939. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose^ leader of the Bengal 
Congress Party, in opening the Conference said 

“I have been summoned here to (men this Conference. I do so with the 
greatest readiness and enthusiasm, but I am not ashamed to confess that I do it 
feeling all the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is “nil” and decor- 
ative value questionable. 

“In my young days and even down to more recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Reception Committee weie considered evils enough connected 
with a Conference. It was as much as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
Piesideut. The hunt has certainly not become easier of late. Why then dupli- 
cate your worries by adding a second figure-head ? It may be the introduction of 
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co-education has given you new powers of persuasion, which are paiticiilarly 
eifective in extorting “chauth” tiom people who aie not given to fntteiing away 
their bank balances in the form of subsciiptions. Butin peace as in wai, the defeii- 
Bive soon oveitakes the offensive, so that in the end we stand wheie we always did. 
In fact from what I have seen and heard, it seems in the Picsident-hunt, the 
expeiiences of my young comrades who have oiganised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they were expected to be. Theiefoie, my advice to you is 

Always shun and shed unnecessary appendages. Be simple, be simpler, and 
be more simple still. Missing and hitting a seiics of disillusioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting ciicket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to tneir unimaginative ways. Act up to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless^ fogeys I know what 
your candid views are. You say among youi selves that their insides aic always as 
bald as their pates sometimes are. So, do not pietcnd to seek inspiiation from 
them but pursue your own headlong course. If that leads you to wisdom so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spiing-time of jouv life, stand waiting for limping 
mentors which would have your spaikle and fire “sickbed over with the pale cast 

of thought”. . . 1 • v . ^ 

“I find I am lansing into the incoriigible w^eakness of age, which is to pieach 
at youth. Befoie coming down to this Conference, I had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished President. But it is difficult 
for a man of my age to see so many young faces bcfoie him and check the flow 
of didacticism. A wise, if cynical, sphorist has said that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people ; for, theie is nothing old men desire more ardently than that the coming 
generation should be made in their own image. Youth, on the contrary, w'ould 
not be youth if it did not rise as one man against this imposition. So the sons 
rub the fathers against the grain and do things which set the latter’s teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when the senior rush 
to the “Maidan” in virtuous and voluntary scaich, as they pretend, of jibysical 
fitness but in reality goaded by the toitures of insomnia. They romp and rush 
without fear for their hearts and blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little danger to their heait and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets up a tension— a leal tension, invisible and un con- 
fessed though it might he— between i age and youth. I believe there are 
many fiery communists among my young friends here. Have they ever 
given thought to this aspect of the inevitable class- struggle ? On the assumption 
that they have, I would humbly inquire how they propose to go aiiout to create 
a class-less society in this respect. Perhaps I could help them with a suggestion. 
As a lawyer believing^ in precedents, I would put before them the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as soon 
as they nave leached man’s estate I 

“My young communist fiiends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. So the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic’ between 
youth and age in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are to believe Plato, Democracy proceeds on a subtler j»lan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual woids of the gieat philosopher. As a 
consequence of demociatic libeity, Plato says, ‘the father accustoms himself to 
become like his child and to fear Ms sons, and the son in his dofaire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent.... The School- 
master fears and flatters his pupils, and the pupils despise both their sciioolmasters 
and their tutois And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the young 
and become triumps of versatility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or despotic-’ Y'ou thus have two alternative 
methods of dealing with your elders— the communistic an<l the democratic. 
Which of them you v?ill choose will depend entirely on whether you have faith 
or have no faith in the principle of “Ahimsa.” As for us, the choice will make 
no diffeience whatever m substance. Either we are put up against the wall and 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the wheels of your triumphal chariot. 

“But is there really no third way — which is neither destruction nor corruption — 
£ antithesis between youth and age but every species 

of difference in outlook ? The modern world has come dangerously near to relieving 
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that there is not. Servitude and intolerance are spreading at an appalling rate 
among us. Europe which from the end of the 18th. Century made a goddess of 
liberty, 18 recanting her faith. How far this recantation has gone will become 
disconcertingly plain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
institutions had never taken deep root, but of England heiself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the ‘Mother of Pailiaments.' I have been looking through a 
recently published book, written by an Englishman, whose theme is that 
Parliamentary Democracy must be^ thrown oveiboaid in oider to enable Gieat 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. “Attachment to Parliamentary 

Democracy,” this writer says, “ threatens ns with economic disaster and 

prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruction. If we are to 
avoid these dooms the system must either be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in favour of some other system.” 

“Were^ this the view of a solitary crank, there would have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression. The most significant fact about such ideas, is, however, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very influential section of the people of 
England. Many Englishmen are inclining to the opinion that Democracy will always be 
behind ‘Dictatorship' in respect of progress and that, therefore, it had better go- 
Among those who have sympathy for such views are included men who control 
some of the great newspapers of Great Britain. The present Prime Minister of 
England and some at least of his colleagues are also perhaps of the same way of 
thinking. 

“Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this business is not the admira- 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more effective means of counteract- 
ing it than the adoption of a different kind of regimentation. This, to my mini is a 
grievous error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
progressive ideas stand in no need of the compulsion of force. Take the case of 
Christianity for example. It made its way into the woild by sheer moral attrac- 
tiveness. So will, in my belief, all ideas which contain the seed of future develop- 
ment and ^ are based on the innate creativenesss of man. Self-propagation is the 
law of their being ^ and becoming.^ They will certainly need organisation and dis- 
cipline— and organisation and discipline of a higher order than can be conceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step— but they will not require bloodshed, nor be 
suppressed by bloodshed. 

“To my thinking, Socialism or Communism or whatever you may call it— the 
label is of little significance as long as we are agreed about the substance of the 
thing— is such an idea, Its fundamental note is love and not, as has many times 
been asseited, hatred. The ceaseless rnsistence on class- war docs, however, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic aspect of socialism 
somewhat into the shade. This has undoubtedly lessened the moral appeal of 
Socialism foi men and nations who by tradition and temperament are not drawn 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent occasion, I tried to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict. 
This has naturally provoked criticism. The orthodox Communist would no more 
hear of the disentangling of his creed from the idea of class-war than the oithdox 
geometricians would hear of squaiing the circle. But this, I submit, is love of 
dogma, not of truth. I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should object to 
any modification and adaptation of their master’s doctrine, when he himself had said 
that changes in human thought were determrned by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole. This sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Socialist 
doctrine in^ conformity with the conditions in which it is to be applied. Marx took 
a similar line with his master Hegel’s doctiine and re-oriented it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Yet Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. 

“I enter this plea for greater openness of mind and fredoom from dogmatism 
not nr respect of Socialism alone but for^ the whole circle of human thought. We 
must not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is only a part 
of freedom. It must be completed as well as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I consider the maintenance of intellectual freedom-freedom of thought— to 
be one of the highest duties of youth. In the modern "world, intellectual freedom is 
threatened bo^ externally and^ internally. Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
inside, and_ the second danger is not a whit less serious than the first The age 
we live in is often called the machine-age. I think it can with as much propriety be 
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called the “age of slogans.” Their deadly blight is spreading like locusts to destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest ot mankind. Under then hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Tiiitli has to be upheld and discovered afiesh by every 
age if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to lun dry. It should be the 
mission of youth to free us fiom this bondage. They must liberate TiiUh from 
the many shackles of self-interest, obscurantism, and mental inertia. 

“My call IS then for freedom fieotbm, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and political older. But in oider to give fieedom its chance, 
it must have its necessaiy complement— discipline. By disci]dinc I do not mean 
discipline induced by external power, which is best exemplified by the regimentation 
prevalent in the totalitaiian states. This kind of discipline and this use of power 
has been brilliantly analysed by Beitrand Kussell in his new book on “Towei,” 
fiom which I would read out to you the following passage 

“These forms of power aie most nakedly and simply displayed in our dealings 
with animals, where disguises and pretences are not. thought necessary. When 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted squealing into a ship, it is subject 
to diiect physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the proveibial 
donkey follows the pioveibial carrot, we induce him to act as w'e wish by 
persuading him that it is to his inteiest to do so. Intcimediatc between these 
two cases is that of pcifoiming animals, in whom haliits have been formed by 
rewaids and punishments also, in a diflTerent way, that of sheep induced to embark 
on a ship, when the leader has to be dragged across the gangway by force, and 
the rest then follow willingly. 

“All these forms of power are exemplified among human beings. 

“The case of the pig illusLiates military and police ])Ower, 

“The donkey with the cairot typifies the )>owei of ])ropaganda. 

“Perfoimiiig animals shov the power ot “education.” 

“The stop following their unwilling leader are ilhistiativc of paity politics, 
whenever, as is usual, a reveied leader is in bondage to a clique or to party bosses. 

“Let us ay>ply these Aesopian analogies to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi programme (involving, e.g., the abolition of interest) ; the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The sheep and their leader woio the vSocial Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so fax as their misfortunes aic con(‘crned) were 
the victims in concentration camps, and the performing animals arc the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.” 

“Well, there are many even amongst us whose conccjition of discipline does 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute, f have \ery little respect 
for this kind of discipline, although I admit it might be an mstriiment of power 
for those who covet dictatorship. When I speak of discipline I have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That <liscipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic impulses within us, which make it didicult for us to reconcile the 
pursuit of individuality with collective good. “Lite is a ymre llame ; we live by an 
invisible sun witbm us,” said Sir Thomas Browne. But not to all is given the 
perception of this invisible sun in all its undimmed glory ; nor does life’s flame 
burn at its purest at all moments. When the dust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains the mastery and makes us forget that 
freedom is not a single individuaPs piivilege but the birth-nght of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the gieatest danger to freedom. We must guard against this 
danger by remembeiing that on the highest plane Self-disciplinc merges with Freedom, 

“Comrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a (dty of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is here that the 
students movement had its birth about three decades ago. The site on wliu^h you 
and I have assembled to-day is almost classic ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lai Mohan Ghose and Surendra Nath Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul Easul, Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshhandhu Ciiittaranjaa 
Das and Deshpiiya Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of freedom 
which they have handed over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un- 
sullied to those who are coining after you. With these woids I declare this con- 
ference open”. 

The PreBidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address, Dr. K. l/L Auhrof said • 

“I fninkly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and cmbarassxnent when I 
rise to address you on this occasion. Ten or twenty years ago the task of the 
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president of the All-India Students’ Eedeiation, if there was one, was comparatively 
simple and even pleasant. He was expected to deliver a blight sermon to the youth 
with apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you fiom the stiam of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the 
liberal federation and you get some of that atmosphere when you visit a well -pro- 
vided lawyer or doctor of so-called libeial opinion. I am afiaid you are no more 
satisfied with lh«t soit of stuff. You aie faced with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comparatively young in years, youis is a privileged class which bungs fresh- 
ness and vigour in every problem it analyses Like oldei people you are not 
obsessed with inheicnt and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surprising that the old guaid has been meicilessly treated by 
younger elements in some countries, and from what I see I feel it richly deserves 
the fate.” 

“Our country,” Dr. Ashraf observed, “has gone through two whole de- 
cades of national mass struggle and during the course of the experience we have 
developed a bigger and broader outlook until finally we have begun to realise that 
our national stiuggle is a part of the woild struggle for a better older of society. 
We have definitely allied ourselves with democratic forces of the world against 
Fascism. The Indian National Congress has now formulated a more or less clear 
foreign policy of its own as against our impeiialist rulers and it is a fact that 
at the same time when the Conservative British Premier was secretly helping 
Franco to win the war ofFascism in Bpain, Pandit Ja\vahailal, a distinguished ex- 
piesident of the Congicss was openly fiatcinising with Eepublican Spain of woikeis 
and peasants. In fact valiant Indian comiades were actually fighting with the 
International Biigade, which bnilt up a glorious defence of Macliid and gave a 
concrete example of the international solidarity of the weak and exhibited humani- 
ty against imperialism and fascism. I take this opportunity to congiatulate comrade 
Huddar who has just returned to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It 
is the same wdth China The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputa- 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imperialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated phenomenen. It has been 
lined up Avith the world forces of democracy, peace and progress as against fascism 
and Avar. 

Eef erring to the student movement in India, Dr, Ashraf said essentially de- 
mocratic and anti-impeiialist in its nature it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of other countries, and it is a matter of some satistaction to all of us that 
the All-lndia Students’ Federation has alieady been ie])ieBented at the Woild Peace 
Confeience and the Woild Youth Congress. I will not detaid you with a long 
analysis of the woild situation for it has already been lealised in practice. I aviU 
not even tax your patience by examining the international crisis of capitalism. I 
am here concerned with the general lessons of this Avorld struggle Avhieh 1 am 
afiaid has not been fully realised in this country and Ave have to take veiy good 
care that wc don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much to the people of 
other democratic countries. You remember that international capitalisni suffered a 
complete collapse after the last World War, but except for the communist |)arty of 
Kussia other democratic movements failed to utilise the opportunity and captitulated 
before the onslaught of capitalism under the guise of fascism in A^arious ways until 
finally at Munich capitalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By 
the very logic of the situation Ave too have to build up a united fiont of all demo- 
cratic and progressive forces in India, and let us be clear as to the direction it takes 
on the national and international places. 

“When one hears politicians talking against Eussia” he continued, “and the com- 
munist party, one very much suspects that the lessons of the intoinational stiuggle 
have not been imbibea by many of us in this country. The situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionaiy change aud the relationship of forces as between the 
various class groupings in society is shifting from day to day. The political parties 
and programmes arc therefore Avithout exception in a state of constant flux. As 
students of piactical politics we must understand the process of history in the 
making and the exact natuie of social science to undei stand the laws of motions 
underlying these changes, and to gras|) the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not foiget that the social forces which cease to be progressive do not die out. 
They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its decisive 
significance in our national struggle. Speaking broadly, all our national struggles de- 
velop on the basis of a united front of all anti-rmperialist forces in our motherland. But 
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we have to determine from time to time what exactly is the role of a particular 
social group m a given situation m our anti-impciialist struggle. It is not very 
long when even political mass consciousness on a communal scale was progicssive, 
even levolutionaiy and the Hindu icvivalist movement, the ran-Tslamic and the 
Khilafat movements mateiially contiibuted to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day about the present forms of communalism ? The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionaiy importance 
in 1919 and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During the course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social foices and one witnesses millions of 
peasants and workers joining our national stiuggle. The people of Indian States 
are now coming in with a revolutionary feivour wdiich was difficult to visualise 
even five years ago. The present leadership, developed under very different 
circumstances, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation, and one gathers 
the impression as if like King Canute we aie trying to control the social forces 
inspite of consciously developing them. This situation has given rise to the problem 
of new leadership to conespond with the new social conditions, and it is heie 
that comiades like you are called upon to build up the new front of anti-impeiialist 
forces and an appropriate Icadeiship to suit the piesent situation. We aie suffering 
from a deadlock m our national movement and it is difficult to visualise how 
we shall develop an alternative leadeiship and an adequate programme of struggle 
except on the basis of the working class, the greatest and the most consistent 
revolutionary force in the modern society. 

“I have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to pose bcfoie you the majority problems of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
student's movement in this country on an all-India scale. The answer is simple. 
What you seek is simple and should belong to you as a matter of light. You 
seek education, you want employment, you wish to live a happy and fruitful life. 
In short you stand for liberty, peace and piogiess both individually and as a 
group. These demands aie by no means unreasonubie. Our countiy is potentially 
one of the richest in the world. It should have more than enough to allow for 
youngmen and women a chance to woik and study to make the best of his or 
her creative capacity. The question uppermost in youi mind is who is responsible 
for the wreckage of you hopes, for the wastage of your lives. And the answers 
bung you in conflict with the present social system, in the first instance, against 
British impciialism and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students should take part in politics. 1 do not think how you can keep out." 

In this connecton he mentioned of unemployment now prevalent in this 
countiy and said, “It is common knowledge that liundrcds of educated young- 
men all over India, and particularly ot Bengal, have been driven to ilospalr 
through unemployment and misery and have committed suiciilc. But has (tovern- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond preaching sermons on the dignity of 
manual labour? Before the Congress came in, the U. l\ (loveinment at the 
instigation of the Impeiial Government appointed what is now known as the 
Sapru Committee to consider the problem of educated unemployment. The Congress 
has now come out with the plan of national industiialisation, but other faetois apart, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the way of immediate relief? Iteccutly 
there has been so much talk about villge reconstruction and cottage industries. I 
need hardly say that these plans of village iccons traction offer no solution on a 
national scale within the present political framework and are not a practical 
proposition for us to consider. Again, take the question of education. After fifty 
years and more Biitish imperialism has succeeded in giving rudiments of educa- 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the population and we know it to our 
cost how our parents have sacrificed themselves to give us the benefit of school 
and college education; and yet at the end of it their hearth as well as oiiis 
are heavy because the elementary needs of life are being denied to most of us 
by the present social order. I know that the Oongicss is committed to the piinci- 
ple of universal education free, pnmaiy and secondary." 

He pointed out the Wardha scheme of education and said : ^*The Zakariah 
Hussain C/ommittee has in fact prepared a new and piogressive syllabus but this 
is just one item of our social programme and if the Congress seriously takes it 
up the whole of the present provincial budget will be exhausted by putting it 
into operation. I do not know how we can get through our national progiamme 
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reconstriictioa without a revolutionary capture of power. I do admit that under the 
Congress Governments, the attitude of authorities towards students has slightly 
improved, but I may be no more sure that the students can rise to their full 
statuie even under the Congress Governments. We have to function through 

the old bureauciatic machinery and it is veiy difficult to make the present instru- 
ments of Governments to suit our needs. 

In connexion with hardships encountered by students. Dr. Ashraf stated : 

“Only the other day we lead of hundreds of students being expelled from the 

Hyderabad College for singing the ‘Bandemataiam’ song. You can appreciate 

from this incident how much we have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
lights. Of course the censorship of the imperialist government and the ban on 
progressive literature still remain and our chances of cultural development are 
very meagre indeed. 

“Among problems the student movement like the national movement is 
faced with the disruptive forces of communalism,” proceeded Dr. Ashraf, while 
speaking on commiinalism. “Attempts are being made by both Hindus and 
Muslim communal politicians to disrupt the national front ot the student move- 
ment. I will not take your time by discussing communalism in any details 
on this occasion. Suffice it to say that communalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic and national 
movement. Internationally, communalism is allied to-day with fascism. Only 
recently the representative of the Muslim League met General Franco and gave 
him his blessings We know only too well that Savarkar and Bhai Permanand are 
working in India in the interest of Japanese imperialism. 

He observed, “Again in our class organisation of the peasants and workers, 
communalism supports vested interests. It is committed to Federation, the Status 
Quo of the States and in its methods and programmes it stands for constitutionalism 
as against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruptive lole of communalism I can 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry. Be it recorded to the shame of the pre- 
sent Ministry that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all 
over India. 

Criticising the action of the Huq Ministry of Bengal in this connexon, he said, 
“Instead of relieving the jute growers, the Huq Government have enforced the 
Ordinance and the way strikers are being treated is only too familiar to you. The 
present Government has actually gone a^step further and has encouraged communa- 
lism in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosphere in Bengal, I can only 
say that our tone and behaviour has been deteriorated and that the city of Calcutta 
has witnessed ugly and shameful demonstrations on more than one occasion. Only 
on the last occasion when the vote of no-confidence was being discussed on the floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful scenes were witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they will not be repeated again.’’ 

Passing on to the organisation of students, Dr. Ashraf said ; During the last 
three years there has been a development in our country. This reflects on the grow- 
ing strength of the All-India Students Federation. By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial branches in them, and the Panjab which is not formally 
represented this year in our Conference is reorganising itself on healthy lines and 
will soon be with you. Some of you branches have started social work of an edu- 
cative nature and in Godiwalla Memorandum has given an appropriate lead in this 
direction. In many places members of your Federation have joined in the literacy 
campaign now being started by the Congiess Governments. In the political field a 
number oi students are now engaged in working among peasants with a view to 
organising peasants and workers. Two of your memDers are actually in prison 
to-day. In short, the record of the Students Federation is a very satisfactory one 
and 1 lake this opportunity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation has 
done. Above all, 1 must congratulate you on the solidarity which you have showm 
by unifying your ranks here in Calcutta. I hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as years pass by. I have a few observations here to make in connection 
with the organisational work of the Federation. So far the Federation is primarily 
urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from among college 
students. This is a serious limitation. For, in India, if the anti-imperialist move- 
ment, specially in these days of mass struggle everywhere, keep on functioning 
within these limits, I am afraid, we will be oeset wdth serious problems of outlook 
and methods of work. ‘T find, moreover,” he concluded, “that we have so fax done 
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notMag to organise social and recreational activities among students. We should orga- 
nise our holidays and in a woid the progiamme of oui lederation should embody 
within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you will adopt concrete 
proposals towards this end in this conference. In conclusion, I thank you for the 
honour you have done me by inviting me to preside ovei this occasion. 

Resolutions— Second Day— Calcutta-2nd. January 1939 


The Fundamental Demands 

The following lesolutions weie adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 

Conference on the 2nd. January 1939 i ^ i x v 

1. This Conference lesolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the students : 

1. That legislation for the compulsory lecognition or only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
authorities be enacted, and that representatives ot the students fiom such organisa- 
tions he authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they may arise and that the schools and colleges which foster communal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 

students in schools and colleges. ^ ^ . 

3. That free and compulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for eveiy unit of 500 souls. 

4. That compulsoiy physical tiaining in schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to seive in any impeiiaiist war, be im- 
mediately introduced. 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 

production shall be immediately provided in all schools and colleges. 

6. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authoiised 
to take over such private schools as are run for profit only to the proprietors. 

7. That secondaiy education shall be fiee fiom unnecessary departmental 
interference, and that the contioi and supervision over those institutions concerned 
with education be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority. 

8. That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, fiecing 
the Universities from^ needless Government interference, dcmociatising the consti- 
tution of their legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi- 
ty students and providing for elected and responsible Chancellor, vice-Ohancellor 
and executive. 

9. That the University be required, if necessary by legislation, immediately 
to put in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 50 per cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, ]>ro{luccd and 
supplied so as to preclude anti-national or anti-democratic ideas, and e.vcessive cost. 

(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium o£aa Indian language, and 
every encouragement shall bo given to the development of indigeaouB culture, 

(d) that foreign missionary organisations be completely excluded fiom any 

concern with ^ higher education, and that no grant from publu*, funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no discrimination be made, either on communal or sex basis 
in any educational institution. ’ 

10. ^ That the department of Public Education be completely overhauled and 
the administration and control of educational institutions be entrusted to this depart- 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. 


Immediate ’Requiiiements 

This Conference considers the following to be the immediate rcfiuiremcnts of the 
students of this country, which can and should be immediatelv granted by adminis- 
trative action which would offer a wider scope to Btndenis id the pursuit of their 
academic activities. It, therefore, calls upon tlie provimdal governments and nil 
authorities conceined forthwith to: (a) amend the ciiluto Tssued bTum ^ 
ments of Madras, Oiissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., and Mvsore as to give 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take ])ait in any political activity or loin 
any political organisation ; (b) abolish all degrading or 
pumshment; (c). discontinue any grants from“ public funds to any ediSnal 
institution making religious instruction of a given scot compulsory; (d) 
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facilities to all post-graduate students to have a fiee access to all public and 
college libraries; (e) supplementaiy and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs- 
titute percentage system by tutorial one. 

Spaih and China 

Histoiy has never witnessed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, ait and culture as is being carried out by fascist and impel ialist 
aggressors in Spain and China to-day. This Confeienee looks up with piide and 
lespect at the wondeiful achievements of the students in these countries, united 
under a peoples’ government. While appreciating the effoits made in the past by our 
students to help these co-fighters abioad, this Uonfeience calls upon them to make 
greater efforts to ensure the victoiy of the peoples’ government towards this end. It 
suggests active co-opeiation in the despatch of the food ship to Spain as 
suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

3. Events in Spain and China have revealed the barbaric character of 
modern wais w'’hich aie forced on the peace loving of the woild by the empire 
lust of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destiuction of all that progiessive humanity stands foi— freedom, peace, 
culture, sanctity of human life, etc. Students standing for their ideals have in 
other countiies shown that anti-war role they could play under an effective 
oiganisation. This Conference, theiefoie, urged upon the student workers and 
unions in this country to immediately organise with the active co-operation of all 
progressive foices, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
people to actively resist Biitain’s plans to drag our country (Army Eecriiitment 
Act) into her wars —not a man, not a rupee for imperialist wars. 

Palestine Affairs 

4. This Conference expresses its solidarity with the Arabs in Palestine who 
are fighting with heroic persistence the massed forces of British imperialism which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests which it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is pursuing^ its nefaiious policy 
of peimanently antagonising the two communities by alternative promises to either 
party and thereby consolidating its hold on one of the world's most strategic 
positions: 

The Conference is convinced that the Arabs are fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti- 
imperialists in Palestine of their whole-heaited support. 

5. The students of India through their repiesentativcs assembled here appeals 
to the delegates to the next session ot the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the impending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government ot India Act 1935 and the bold stand that President Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he be re-elected as president of the Congress. 

6. The All-lndia Btudents Confei-ence looks up with pride to the World 
Students Association and declares its whole hearted support to its programme against 
fascism and waimly appreciates its work for the solidarity of the progressive 
students of the world. 

7. This Conference warns the students of Burma against falling prey to the 
misleading slogan “Burma for Burmese” and requests Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicably with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against British 
imperialism. 

Further, it condemns the imperialist repression against the students of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the Vice-President, 
the All-Burma Students Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with them, 

8. This Conference appreciates the work done by the Indian Delegation to 
the World Youth Congress at New York under the leader-ship of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact. 

9. This Conference resolves to invite the next World Students Conference 
to India. 

10. This Conference condemns the repressive policy of the Govt, of Bengal 
against student movement as visualised in the arrest of active student workers 
like Com. V. Diibey, Promode Sen, Dharitri Ganguly and others and demands 
the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the prosecution instituted against 
Comrade Dharitri Ganguly. 
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11. The conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Eani 
Guidalieu of the Naga Hills, who is incarcerated for her struggle for country’s 
freedom and whose release is being unjustifiably delayed by the Central Government, 

The States 


12, The emergency of Congress Ministries in provinces, the consequent 
widening of civil libeiitics therein, the struggle of the States’ ]'>oople tor responsible 
Government against the autocratic lule of the native piinces has assumed a dyna- 
mic form. The brutal repressive measuie adopted by then rulcis with the connivance 
and support of the Paiamount Power, the elephant charges at Kashmir, indiseiimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannings of public institutions at llydeiabad, Eaipiii, 
Mysore and Tiavancoie and firing at Yidurashawatham and Dhenkaiuil have failed 
the will of the people to be free. 

This Confeience congiatulates the States people on their hcioic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking part in this struggle. It feels happy that the people 
in Eajkot have won their struggle and congiatulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full support to the struggle of the States 
people for the legitimate cause and appeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference and to actively support the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation, 

Pt. Nehru’s Speech 

“You must come to this clear decision that the students’ movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become scctaiian”, said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in disapproval of ideological dispute among students, addressing the 
conference on the 2nd. January. There was no leason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour m the Federation people holding difleicnt political views and 
that it must be highly improper tor the Students’ Fedeiation to become an injudi- 
cious sectarian body, tor in that way it would not lead to progiess but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extieme facility with which studeuts 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Satyagrabas. 

Giving his impressions of his recent torn of Europe, Paxulit Nehru said that 
he had found an estiaordmary intellectual paralysis in the democratic countiies and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come. Concluding, Pandit 
Nehru was sure that “Biitish Impeiialism cannot ])icveat us from achieving 
independence. We aie strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in our way.” 

“Ever since I returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Students Fedeiation to come and attend this conference. 
First of all, the demand was to preside over it and later on it was reduced to at 
least to attend it. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, becauHC I was not sure 
of my ability to come to Calcutta duiing this week, aioro important, however, was the 
reason that I was not quite suie of the desirability of my }>resuliug over it, because 
I find this habit of importing presidents from outside, politicians, well- 
known men and women, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 
for a students’ organisation. If you want to grow self-reliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 


‘T have^ extreme dislike,” proceeded Punditji, “for people travelling long dis- 
tances to preside over conferences. About 15 or 10 years ago in my own province, 
United ripvmces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to iiring 
presidents for provincial organisations fiom outside. We would iwelcoine prominent 
people as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was 'made with regiiid to 
distiict conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
This was because we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it, 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for nromincnt 
politicians for adorning the platform but occasions where we “““ anuvf at Sr 

them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to applaud, while the main problem 
before ae conference faded into background and the conference liocame a Wg 
demonstration. A conference should be more than what we have “ trabll 
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Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that he was not quite clear as to the subject on 
which he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
there were too many ideas on which he would like to speak. Theie weie too many 
problems, national and international— that demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the answers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
many cases people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had not been fiamed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To some extent, it was natural, because the average human being was not a veiy 
logical, rational and reasonable thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or leason. That w\as 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those who called them- 
selves students. Because students had outgiowm the stage of childhood, they were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thought as well. If they 
did not take advantage of the position at the thieshold, they would not proceed 
further in the house of life. They should letain the outlook of students all along if 
they w^anted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired ceitain back- 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn. If, afterwards, they letained 
that training and habit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 
affairs. 

“If I may speak personally”, went on Pandit Nehru, “I was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the point of study just above 
the average. But whatever 1 learned, and that was very little, I learned by 
self-leaining and self-education, by hard work and not casually. If you 
imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you are mistaken. 
Most of what I have learned I have learned by hard work and study since I left 
the college. Fortunately I had opportunities of study which other people do not 
usually have— that of long years of study in piison. Even outside, when I lead a 
pietty busy life, I try to find some time at least to keep in touch with ideas, move- 
ments, books and literature, because I do not want to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equipment to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school and college is true”. 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that when he laid stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the approach was a narrow appioach to a 
particular problem. That approach might be good enough when they were dealing 
with a particular pioblem, but unless they had a wider approach they could never 
solve a pioblem satisfactoiily. He was not in complete touch with the activities of the 
Students’ Federation, but somehow vague repoits of -what they weie doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know how the Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence had become a great oiganisation. It was a healthy sign in the students’ 
woild of India. He had heard that duimg the last session at Madras theie was a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something happened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the meiits of aiguments. What struck him 
as stiange was that in the Students’ Fedeiation they should get excited over those 
arguments. It was right that they should foimulate arguments with regard to 
these matters on an intellectual basis. There was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Fedeiation people holding difierent political and economic views. 
Speaking generally, there might be some limiting factois, but subject to this it 
must be highly improper for Students’ Federation to become an injudicious sectarian 
body. By ‘sectarian,’ he did not mean it m the religious sense, but in the mental 
sense. There was far too much development of sectarianism in India. To a 
certain extent it was inevitable m the changing condition of things. It was moie 
so in the case of students organisations. 

‘^You must come to this clear decision,” said Pandit Nehru, ‘Hhat the students’ 
movement must be broad-based and must not on any account become seetaiian. 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these conflicts 
might be reflected in the students' movement. I would not mind students foiming 
separate organisations for the study of ceitain ideologies.’’ If they wanted to make 
the Students’ Federation nairow, opined Pandit Nehru, it would be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation would not prosper but would lead to bitterness, 
weakness and disintegiation. They had in India numbers of disintiegating factors 
ill the body politic and in public life. It was for young men and women to fight 
these disrupting and disintegrating factors* 
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During Lis stay in Europe, said Pandit Nehru, the last three months were re- 
markable months. Many extra-ordinary things happenecL How many of them 
realised their background ? They might have passed some high-sounding resolutions 
about fascism and other things. They might ^ have a mental ^ nndcistanding 
of them but how many of them had in their mind a clear analysis ot the back- 
ground of the resolutions ? During the last three months of his stay m Em ope, said 
Pandith many strange things happened, events fiom a histoiical point of view as 
hie as those of the Great War of 1914-18, not so big from the point ot view ot 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War. Theie had been an entiie change in the map of Euiope and 
it was still coiitiniung. _ , , _ , , 

I have been, proceeded Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun- 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries I have found an extra- 
ordinary paralysis of the intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanced groups and less advanced groups as well— a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by problems they have to face but to which they cannot find any 
answer. Some of the people are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggesting 
old remedies as they had done previously. But in their hearts, they were doubtful 
if they were right and treading the right way.” I'roceeding I'anditji said that 
people came to him with extraordinary scheme for national leconstruction etc, 
involving crores and croies of rupees, but they failed completely because they 
had noconnectioii with reality. 


Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th century Parliamentary democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure iu England, France, United States and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a different system of (ioveinment existing 
in Eussia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. That was a changing thing. Most people in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that this could not continue as they had conti- 
nued in the past and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did thev find the back- 
ground ? They found that for a number of years India had no democratic back- 
ground. Their methods of Government wore very remote fiom democratic. Demo- 
cracy requiied certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without dis(‘.iplinc 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undesirable 
as it led to exploitation. Too much democracy without discipline lead to <lisruption 
and license. Not only in the students’ organisation but in the Coiigicss organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of democracy and discipline keeping together. 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions duiing the last 50 years. While it started as a small move- 
ment, it grew and grew till it comprised millions of people. The whole of the back- 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and cried 
even though that was limited. When it passed a resolution, it gave expreshion to 
their anger. Then came a stage when they developed a certain power to follow up 
shouts with some effective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
because they felt that they had to live up to them. When the non-co- 0 ])eration and 
the Civil Disobedience movements came, there came great change. If they read the 
resolution of those periods, they found they were more moderate and dignified be- 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat^ of action. ^ In other words, they shifted 
from the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
had yet got accustomed to their new strength and dignity, that was why sometimes 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had eome over in 
the tone of Indian publicists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
but, conscious of their strength, they spoke in a different tone and instead of beggars 
and takers, they had become givei*s and consequently there had been remarkable 
psychological changes. 

Panditji ihustrated with what sense of responsibility the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the A. L 0. 0. and the Working Committee of the Congress had to 
speak and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee could put an 
end to a mmistiy. If they weie asked to follow a certain programme, that%mld 
be followed, whaler the ultimate consequences. They had shed their w'cakness and 
become strong. They had been fighting British Impei'ialism so long. The British 
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Impeiialism was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But fiom the long view of things it is dead. Historically speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not m actuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 years or 
one or two years moie. Historically speaking, it is a dying thing and has lost 
everything that gave its strength, though it might still carry on because of a certain 
impetus, it has lost its spiiit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that Biitish imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weaknesses 
do not come in oui way.” Their pioblem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Impeiialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as communalism. 

Eef erring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because he was more concerned 
with what manner of people were coming He was for stiffening the Congress 
organisation and making it a strong and well-knit organisation foi fighting. Another 
pioblem which faced them was how to integrate the two movements, political and 
social so that these two movements did not pull in different diiections. They must 
think of means to make them pull together. 

Eeferring to the communal tendencies, he certainly deplored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Leaguers to repudiate the veiy idea of 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor- 
tance to it, but the most distressing feature of these communal movements was the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with major problems. He expressed his 
utter d' stress at the methods which communal leaders were introducing in the 
public life which had the effect of disintegiating the public life. There were certain 
standards of public life which they might ignore at their peiil Progressively these 
standaids weie disappearing owing to the actions of communal leaders. He was 
suie that they would be giadually coming round and no youngmen would be 
misled. Panditji stioiigly criticised the extreme facility with which students in India 
resorted frequently to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 

The Presidential Address 

The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held in Madras on the 
7th. January 1939. After the welcome address had been delivered by S, 
JRamanwjachan, Chaiiman of the Eeception Committee, Mr. N G. Banga 
delivered his Picsidential addiess. It was good, Mr. Eanga said, that they 
met to bring into existence a w'ell-organised body on behalf of all the students 
of the presidency, comprising as it did four linguistic provinces. To give 
an efiective direction to South India public life, to indicate the light policy 
to be pill sued by the Government in regaid to education and to check “arbitrary 
exercise of power by the various Universities in our area”, there was, he said, need 
for a consolidated Students’ Organisation 

Students, Mr. Eanga continued, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation- 
building efforts. They entered public life of the country as soon as they left 
elementary schools, and they could not affect the luxury of waiting until they had 
finished their college studies, to take a hand in the national effort to regenerate the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country. 

Most students did not realise this simple fact and hence their luxurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective thought in the many and growing 
and fai-from-creativc activities of an increasing number of our student public. 
More and more of them seemed to be surcharged with too many anti-social and 
unprogressive infiuences, and it was suicidal that they, on whom the nation was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leaders, should 
allow these evils to continue to eat into their very vitals. It was hight time 
for students to begin laising their own social and intellectual standards, purifying 
their thought and shaking themeslves free from all anti-national, non-social habits 
and thoughts. 
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Entering an earnest plea for free and independent thinking on the part of 
students, Mr. Eanga contended that Indian universities were “sheepishly moulded 
on those of the capitahst-cum-iinneriahst woild.'^ Mr. Eanga suggested that 
students were subjected to an “all-enibiacjing and continuous piocess ot mouldinf^ 
their thought, conscious as well as sub-conscious, thioughout the long years of 
school and college life, not to speak of then home life” and said that it was 
heroic of them that, despite this ‘toituous gimding of their minds by the Fian- 
kenstein monster of our educational iiistitu ions” so many students managed to 
stretch their minds beyond their colleges and schools and tried to win their own 
minds and hearts for themselves. The veiy first thing to do was to fiee eveiy 
student from the clutches of the present educational system and to do all they 
could to help institutions like Kisan and Muzdoor Schools, Oongicss and Bocialist 
Schools, schools run on the Waidha educational principle, m cider to minimise 
and if possible eliminate the evils of our educational tiaps. V/liile they were still 
at school and college they should cainestly study and think out ways and means 
for liquidating the ignorance of adults, and the wiong-headedncss of most clemently 
school teacheis. The awful ‘wastage that oecuiied in elementary schools, he said 
had to be stopped and the relapse into illiteracy of those who had been through elemen- 
tary schools ariested. Friendship between evciy pupil in an elementary school 
and the local libraiy, communion between eveiy chihi of school-going age and 
adolescent in a village or a city and the local hbiary should be dihg( 3 ntly fostered. 
Varied social activities such as National Scouting, Folk Dancing, Eiiial reconstruc- 
tion should be encouraged and develo})ed. Suiely students could do a tremendous lot 
in any or all these duections either by thought, communion, jiartnciship or active 
participation, throughout the year or at least for one oi two houis a day or during 
holidays. 

What were these examinations that they should be thinking so much about 
to the exclusion of their public responsibilities? They weie given degrees if they 
passed them, but why did they want degrees? Not oven 30 per cent of tlie 
graduates were able to obtain jobs and those that obtained had to start on Es. 25 
per mensem. Degiees only spelt wrong ideas of status, which made them “unem- 
ployable”. Degrees were not after ail so highly valuable as to he piefcrred to 
one's own duty to onc*s country. His appeal to students would be to rebel aLminst 
“this wasting system of examination”. Let them demand bettor standaids of 
teaching, wider conceptions of education covering their civic life, more accurate 
methods of judging the ability of students to understand what was taught to them 
in their schools and colleges, a more humane and intimate contact hetween the 
mind of the students and the teacher. Without a rc-oiicntation of the examination 
system, neither the Wardha Educational Scheme nor anything clbc could heh) to 
regenerate the student world. The Kisan and Muzdoor Sclioois had already led 
the way in this direction with excellent results and let students demand and woik 
for this reform most insistently. 

It was most deplorable, Mr. Eanga said, that the gulf between students and 
their teachers was growing wider and wider despite all ‘the nationalist proi>aganda 
for a return to the ancient Guiukul system. It might be that a large number of 
teacheis and lecturers had been completely cut off fiom the main stream of”’ tlie 
national movement and therefore seemed to care only for their salaries and daily 
loutme m then classes. But it was up to them, the awakened studeats, to wiii 
them back, through comiadely efforts, to their proper role and eiu'onrage others wiio 
were making their approaches to them thiough extra-school activities so that, they 
could have their co-operation, guidance and comradeship in the efforts to study 
more and more, lender social service and carry on various national recon stnic^Uou 
campaigns. 


Comparing schools and colleges of to-day to prisons, Jtr. Tlanga said that 
students went there beeanse they must, not because they loved tliom. Neither 
the management nor the teachers seemed to realise that they held the time of 
students m a national trust and that they must do all tliey could to heln students 
to equip themselves for the great task that lay ahead. Instead of there glowing 

understanding theie to-day pervadeil a horrible atinos" 
pheie of mutual distrust and disregaid. Need one wonder if there was a strike 
educational world? Bather, one should wonder at the late- 
ness of its emergence and even tlien, at its want or intensity or lUfTnsion. It was 
only anothei sign of bankiuptcy of wisdom in the present day educSal authoid! 
ties that instead of wznnmg the love and admiration of the taught by t.aHn{ y a 
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lead in discovering and enforcing better, easier and happier methods of teaching, 
they should be passing unnecessary and useless ukases like those of the Andhra 
Univertity, or the G. O’s of the Madras, Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces 
Governments. He congratulated Indian students upon their energetic protest 
against “silly methods of repression”. The sooner educational authorities rea- 
lised the need for enforcing only the minimum of regulations and giving the 
greatest freedom to students, the better it would be for them all. If they did not, 
it would be the duty of students to rebel against all such absuid impediments 
placed so unimaginatively in their way by the teachers and other authorities. He 
had no fear whatsoever that this might lead to anarchy. He had had too many 
years of intimate experience of students to believe that they were ihcapable of looking 
after themselves once they weie put on their mettle. 

To-day the complaint was, in his view, not that students were taking too 
much part in politics but too little. It was most unfortunate that when not even 
10 per cent of the student population was evincing any consistent or genuine inteiest 
in public life, University and Government authorities should be playing “this 
reactionary role of preventing us doing our duty by our nation.” There was no 
danger of any outburst of violence, for the student world was to-day pledged to 
non-violence. All Indian students, irrespective of their colour or creed, were pledged to 
fight Imperialism. After pointing out that they did not want racialism or omnipotent 
nationalism, the President said : “We seek to build our beautiful edifice of freedom 
and fraternity on the solid foundation of sentiment and cultural heritage. But Nationa- 
lism is only a means to an end. It can never be an all satisfying end in itself. It 
is wholesome and safe only so long as it is a stepping-stone for embracing the whole 
humanity.” It was unfortunate, Mi. Ranga went on to say, that the ‘intellectuals’ 
had failed to benefit humanity to any extent. To-day’s students would be to-morrow’s 
intellectuals. Theiefoie it was then duty to avoid the follies of their intellectuals 
and to throw in their lot with the masses and thus help them to realise their 
oneness of interest with all the intellectuals. To achieve such a socialist State, we 
shall adopt non-violent means as it is the best suited for our condition. Knowing 
thus as we do what exactly we want to see achieved in the fullness of time, it is 
our duty to stand solidly by the Indian National Congress and Kisan and Muzdoor 
Sabhas and all other anti-imperialist organisations. 

The President then appealed to them to bring more and more students in 
touch with the day to day struggle of the masses by conducting village economic 
surveys and social studies, especially dining vacations. Their associations would 
also have to conduct anti-illiteiacy campaigns and co-operate with the Rural Library 
JMovement in promoting adult education. The co-operative and rural development 
activities also deserved their co-operation. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions offering the support of the student community to the Congress 
in any fight it might launch against Federation, declaring that India should 
refuse to offer any assistance to Biitain in any future imperialistic war, and 
expressing disapproval of the attitude of the Governments in the States of 
Hyderabad, Travancore and Mysore, towards the student movements in their 
territories, were passed. 

The Conference appealed to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
to “consider the just demands of the students and take back _ the expelled and 
suspended boys and establish a peaceful and cultural atmosphere in the University.” 

The Coufeience congratulated the Madras Government on its “bold stand 
in the matter of intioducing compulsory Hindustani in the schools of the 
province.” 

The Andhra Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The fifteenth session of the Andhra Provincial Students’ Conference was held 
in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, Bezwada, on the 28tli. January 1989 under the president- 
ship of Mr. iV. G. Banga, M. L. A. who in the course of his address, observed that 
many things had happened in the country since 1927 when, as Ohaiiman of the 
Reception Committee, he had occasion to present his thoughts to the Guntur session 
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of the Students’ Conference. ‘'Then it was the Justice Party,’’ he leinarhed, “that 
got the wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion weie heading 
the students’* movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders who are upset 

by the Socialist leadership of the students’ movement.” While most of his 
endeavours to interest the students in rural rcconstiuction, adult education 

and other active mass work were not of much avail then, students of college 

and high schools were taking to this work now. Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement duiing these ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Eanga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 

delay their ultimate emergence as full-fledged and unfettered citizens. Even in 

the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thought out 
rules and regulations to help the apprentices. But no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authoiities to assure an easy admission, 

low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor the Ministi 7 nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 

wrong on the part of students if they tried to remedy matters by their own 

efforts. Referring to the ‘strike wave all over the Madras Px*esidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the selection examination, he oi>incd that everyone 
should be allowed to try his luck at the public examination. 

Mr. Ranga suggested that arts and crafts should be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. He then referred to the 
various grievances of the students and observed that the students had the right to 
strike when their grievances had remained unredressod for a long time. 

Mr. Ranga continuing said that the Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to give them the correct perspective and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Gandhiji, who lived only lor the masses. 
To know the secret of their success as servants of the masses and to imbibe their 
spirit of service, without necessarily adopting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the process of their self-education. He pleaded loi the study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their present-day developments 
and the vicissitudes through which they had passed and developed. He hoped 
that this process would help them to appreciate the value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Ranga insisted that the great need of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gatheiing knowledge, but in passing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. If this mass education was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and the problem of the middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Referring to the present political situation in this country, Mr. Ranga urged 
that the Congress should launch Anti-Federation Satyagraha and felt that the 
time was ripe for such a campaign and hoped that it would lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at which they could frame their own constitution. 

Resolutions 

The Conference met on the next day, the 29th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of the leading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urged uncompromising opposition to it. The Conference 
accorded support to the Wardha Scheme and requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 

The Confereiice condemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in having accepted Hindi as the common 
language of India. It, however, urged that the special fees now being collected 
in colleges for Hindi should be abolished. 

The Conference regretted the attitude of the Madias Government in not 
having declared the Independence Day as a public holiday and requested them to 
lift the ban imposed on the Telugu edition of “Anna” and similar Telugu 
publications. It resolved that students should strive for removing illiteracy 
among the masses by organising night schools and summer schools during their 
leisui^e^ time and through the aid of radio and such other implements. 

The Conference resolved to organise a geneial stiike next year against the 
Andhra University for the redress of some specific grievances in that area. 



Education of Muslims 


The Pirpur Committee’s Report 

To base an 0(liiC!Uionnl scheme on the creed of the leader of a political party 
is to import, a method of o(lu(*aiion that finds favour in totalitarian states and is 
(doaily roiitnuy to .sound principles of education, declared the Muslim League Com- 
mittee prc'sided ovm by the Baja Snhcb of Ptrpur in its report on the Wardha 
Bchonu* oi Kdnention issued from New I>clhi on the 8th. April 1939. 

^rhe (^)inmittee that while the Wardha Scheme claims to exclude the 

rcligums luhtitutiou.s ot diireu^ut Indian communities, it leally aims at supplanting 
all other i(‘li,uions i)y a iitov leligioii-Ciandhism. 

The l\Iuhhms in India, oi m any other country, the Committee proceeds, form 
a nationality ot then own willi (heir own view-point on all aspects of life and can 
own no allepiaru’C to soul, l)lood or colour. The contiol of the education of a 
people pL'Ki’d in eireumstanr-es as tlie Indian Mussalnums aie, should be essentially 
and excluhively in th(‘ir own hnnds. It is an invariable corollaiy to their being 
politically and soeially a distinct entity. 


The <'ommlttel^ was appointed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
to invest igate whether the Wardha Sehome would have the effect of preventing or 
cireumheiihing the progress of the Urdu language and Urdu sciipt ; and whether 
it would teinl to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions and culture of Indian 
MuBsalmans so that tiuw might lose their separate national identity and be moulded 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. 

Tin* (tommitt<*i» was also entrusted with the task of finding out whether it is 
csscntinl that I^Iussalmans shouhl have their own separate organisation for educa- 
tion, wlucli hluHild be umler their own conkol and if so, how that could be given 
effect to. ^rhe r(‘pia*t of the ('oiamittce which was presented to the Council of the 
L(*agUi* was si^Jicd by the^Kaja of Pirpur, L>r. Afzal Hussain Qadri, Karimur 
Ua/.a Khan and Prof. Syctl Nawabah. 

'Ihc ('ommittee has found that the Wardha Scheme would both prevent the 
progress of the Unlu lunguage mid obliterate the religious traditions and culture 
of Mushulmurm. hor these rensons. the Committee recommends that Mussalmans 


must have iMimjdete e<mt roi over their education as regaids policy, finance, curri- 
culum ami Mipervihion. 

IdhcuhNing tia* of the Wardha Bcheme on Muslim ciilture and traditions, 
the (^innuUtee says : “Those who have experience on the woiking of the legislature 
in the Uonjoesh jinninces are familiar with the callous distegard shown to the 
Muslim teprescntati\e. W(‘ nerd huidly cm]>hasisc that legislations are carried with- 
<nit giving line weight to the opinions of the Mussalmans. Ihe experience gained 
in totulitmian staicH shows that the culture and separate individual existence of 
minoritv mdioiiH has been undermined by the system of education and Muslim 
youth wonbl he eonverteii with appaient use of force to the Congress creed by the 
mtrodm-tinn oi' n mmilur system.'^ , . , , 

1'he iNmimittiH* expluins that a fiysfem of primary education has been adopted 
in Hoimt eountiicH as a memis of wiping out the separate identity of various commu- 
iiiticH ami wi'Ulmg tliimi into a corporate state as well as to propagate the political 
and ci-ommite print'iph’H of th(‘ party in control of the machiriexy of the state and 
for the rimversion of the youth to the ideals of the party. ‘We are in no way 
eondemning ihe doctrine of non-violence, but in an educational schenae tbei’C must 
he seote for teimhing <iitrerent forms of political doctrines. If from their childhood 
laivrt ami giiln are made to think in terms of superiority of non-violence, it may 
pmUtro the sume renultH as the doctrine of supenouty of race has done in certain 
tofalitarian Htuten. 'fo base an education Bchomo on the creed of a leader of a 
ptditicid party is to import a method of education that finds favoui in totalitaiian 
itntcH nml is ileiuly contrary to sound principles of education. This will involve 
piviur «arb. It will dearly imply the welding of two 

mto „IH> Hvnthetie etilHire. iiy mctuifl of a system of primary education and will only 
fiitulitate dm conversion of the youth to the ideals of the Oongiess. 

•■Wc think that, in a country like India, a land of vaiious nationalities, only 
that aystem of cdiuailion can be successful which is calculated to make a P®rson 
ZdcS the s detv £ which ho is a part and to create a great body of skiUul 
plllc who would be ^.Icrant of other tipple’s vmws. A jysto of 


empImHlHCH the superiority of one 
illtolerftnee’^ 


political ideal over others will encourage 
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The Committee demands the creation of an educational fund in every province 
for which contribution from the Provincial Governments of their due share for 
Muslim education should be secured. To manage this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Muslim education, the Committee recommends the creation of an 
AlMndia organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to assist it. 


Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th, 
January 1939 under the presidency of Mr. Abdu[ Qayum, M. L. A., who in 
the course of his address declared : “A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those peisons who have not made the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British imperialism. The real danger is from such peisons who act as 
the agents of British imperialism”. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great part in the coming struggle 
for the freedom of the country, for which they should prepare themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom or the country to please or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for the liberty of their 
country. They were not to fight British imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the world. 

Kef erring to the Army Eeeruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Bill misled the masses, saying that the Congress opposed the Bill 
because Muslims were in a majority in the army. This was not a fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify then support to the Bill. 

Resolutions— 2nd Day— Lahore— 15th. January 1939 

On the next day, the 15th. Januaiy, Dr. Satfuddin Kitchlew presiding, the 
Conference passed the following resolutions 

The Conference opposed the imposition of the proposed Federal Scheme and 
appealed to the Muslims and anti-impeiialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded the overhauling of the pre- 
sent system of education and urged upon the Government to adopt measures in 
order to make it more compatible with the present needs of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that lecruitment to the Provincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with the Arabs. 

Another set of resolutions demanded the impaiting of free education iipto the 
Martic standard and the teaching of the Uidu language as a compulsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other “ independent 
countiies. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the establishment of a ^Military Col- 
lege in the Punjab, which should be open to eveiy educated person. It also called 
upon the Anjuman-i-Hamyat-i-Islam, Lahore, to utilise the collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims. 

Dr. 8, K. Kitchlew, in his concluding remaiks to the Confeience, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam m danger did not in fact understand the 

spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to use above 

narrow communalism and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for India, 
economically, politically, socially and religiously. In his message to the students, 
Dr. Kitchlew exhorted the Muslim students to build up strong chaiactcr. He 
appealed for national solidaiity and stiessed the urgent need for a common 

platform — the creation of one nation and the rallying under one banner— and 
appealed particularly to the Muslims of the Punjab to contiibute their mite 

towards the cause of the freedom of the country, 



The Convocation Addresses 


The Delhi University Convocation 


Tho following IS the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpat k.b.k., lc.s., Secretary to the Government of India in the 

Department of Lducation, Health and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the 30th. March 1939 


It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thanks for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am sufficiently humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
wm in a neighbouring University are now a dim personal memoiy ; only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glance through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the supeifliious accumulations 
that time collects. And my official designation m^ best be compared to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Secretary to the C5overnment of India m the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands now wields little influence over 
vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the great autonomous 
Provinces with whose Governments the requisite initiative and authority rest. At 
meetings of the Central Advisoiy Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently in the polite exposition of Provincial Minis ters^ 
Apart from this annual glimpse, he has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, how presumptuous, and without 

E rofifc to this distiimuished audience, my acceptance of your invitation would have 
cen if the choice of the subject of my discouise had to be limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vicc-Olumccllor, has provided me with a fortunate means of escape from attempting 
what, for me, would have been quite an impossible task. Last year, m this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may be 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of propriety ; that those who, having 
completed their bludics, are about to leave the Univeisity to face the world, may 
be expec.tccl to begin to reflect on matteis other than educational ideals and 
edu<»atioiu\l piacticc ; to appreciate, no less, a lecognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of us older men over more pressing 
and ]KU lions issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat aiid niceties of 
educational icform, rounded off with sonorous peiiods of supeiior admonition. 
It Si^ems only fair to remember that the great majority of those to whom 
Oonvocation 8[)ceches arc priniaiily addiessccl cease to take serious interest m 
ed\icat.U)U when they cease to be students ; that life offers them other problems, 
intellec.tuully no less atira<*tive and of greater piacticai impoit. 

The su))ject of which I wish to speak to-day is power ; not mechanical 
power, which is a bi’anch of idiysical science, oi spiritual power, which concerns 
religion, but temporal power, especially the political power of the State over the 
individual ; of the oxigm of such power, of its purpose and its use. It is not 
given to everyone to speak of such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic (nm that have marked your two Convocation addresses. Sir Maurice. I, at 
least, shall not even aspire to what I know I cannot possibly accomplish. And 
fiom my audieiK^e I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast in quality between what you said last year, and what I propose to say 
to-day, may break down thbir reserves of patient courtesy. 

I have been led to choose this subject, partly by the title of a recent book 
from ihe of tluvt biilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Eussell, and partly by the 
thoughts Hugg(‘ttted, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other thiy at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the Btatc on the individual, and of capital on labour, constitutes 
the main problem to-day in the 8]ffiere of human ideals and human conduct. And 
it is not merely a theoretic ])rohlem, rarefied pabulum for the philosopher and 
the sage, but a practical problem for every one whose allegiance to the State, 
whose dealings with his fcllow-mcn, whether as master or as servant, are 
relationships regulated, to some extent, by free and reflective judgment, not 
tervitudes imjjosed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutable 
custom. You or I need not be a Locke or a Rousseau to probe into these seemingly 
abstruse mysteries we owe it to ourselves, as thinking men, to answer the many 
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questions that the demands of power press upon us, from many sides, with an 
urgency that would not brook much delay in answer. 

Power is one of those words, widely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may be described as 
ability to produce an intended effect. All of us, in our respective stations of life, 
seek this ability ; the quest is universal. And it is not necessarily immoial. 
Acton’s phrase— that all power coriupts— is too wide to be true. It is not the 
possession of powei, but the use to which power is put, that detei mines its 
morality, A peison seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himself and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does not behave immorally. The wealth of the Eo* kefellers, to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encoiii aging medical 
research in Great Britain, and not on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 
possession. Capitalist wealth, contiolled by corporative groups instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the State, based on 
the consent of the governed, and used for peaceful purposes, is not only not 
objectionable, but essential for human progress. Hobbes’s conception of primeval 
man as a person living by himself was piobably never true histoiically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider the other part 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutely, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the coriect aim and use of 
power. At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of democracy and totalitarianism. 
Your observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my ju’csent 
purpose, it would be sufficient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian State may be popular. Indeed, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mightiest authoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to power on a ^ider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim may be 
conceded, though much could be said against the methods by which such suffrage 
has been secured. I would only remark, in passing, that methods that dupe or 
destroy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judged by the 
test of the purpose to which totalitarian power is put, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There are not wanting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mobilisation of an entire people for effort directed 
to a common end, the efficient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to the attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They see true democracy 
in the equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, perhaps, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline with which such equality is 
endured. But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 
question What is the end of this supreme dedication of ‘‘body, will and soul”, 
namely that the ultimate end is domination, the complete ascendancy of a system or 
race over all others. Now, it isnot enough to call the desire to dominateevil. Anathemas 
carry their own condemnation unless supported by reason. But what Acton said of 
absolute powei is true historically of all experiments in domination. Unchecked 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove the truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the world bear witness to it. The Empires of Persia and Koine ami, in 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly long muster-roll. 
In this, there is no cause for surprise. Where the individual is looked upon as 
the means to an end, and not an end m himself, the power of the vState turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for self-gratification. 
Persons who attain to it through revolution or conquest may, individually and for 
some time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those ovei whom they can 
wield it. But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived. The substitution 
of oligarchies for individual does not alter the couise of events Plato’s 
philosopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient being. 
This brings me to the next question : Power is sought and power exists. 
Is it necessary? In the fiist place, is would be well to recognise that what man 
eaprly desires he will earnestly puisue. Instincts cannot be argued out of 
existence, even if it were desirable that they should cease to be. But the necessity 
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can bo justified on moral grounds. As I have already said, 
can only come through membersliip of society, and orderly 


of political power 

man’s fulfilment 

existence aiid dcvelo[)mcnt postulate the existence of an authority to guide and 
contiol it. Ncithci can be achieved without power. Individual freedom, by which, 
as I iiope to show hiter, I set great store, would, in some, if not the majority 
of us, tend to ex) ness itself arbitrarily and, theiefore, dangerously, if it were not 
contiollcd and guided. Anarchy is no more desirable tham despotism, 


And so wo ariivc at the next question : — What should be the true aim of 
the power of the State? The answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must bo to secuic, to each individual, the fullest opportunity for self-expression. 
Ihe ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life m isolation may, in Hobbes’s 
well-known phrase, tend to become “solitary, pooi, nasty, buitish and short”, but 
association with his fellows brings no salvation if, for the dangers of the unchec- 
ked, arbitrary behaviour of his neighbour, he is to exchange the arbitrary authority 
of tlie tStatc. In the one case, he has the option, and a sporting chance, of 
successful sclf-defen<5c; in the other, the option becomes unieal and the chance of 
successful defeiu'c extremely feeble. I can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
The power of^ the State must, therefore, be harmonised with the liberty of the 
imlivulual._ So far, I have spoken mainly of political power. This has existed since 
the hcgininng of liistoiy. Economic power, namely tha control by individuals or 
association ol the moans of Pioduction, is a phenomenon peculiar to the modern 
ago. In tlu^ language of present-day controversies, this is compendiously described 
jiH capitalism. It is mit my pur})0S0 to-day, even if this were lelevant, to discuss 
the mil nonce of capitalism over the political state, the ambitions leading to 
violence and war which capitalism is alleged to cherish and pursue, the enslavement 
of the miiuiuil^ worker which it is supposed to seek and encompass. Nor shall I 
atUiinpt a (uitical comparison of capitalism and communism; the rival creeds for 
which, a<‘<'ording to tlio protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain millennial ])crfection or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. For 
the |>n‘scut. argument, what is important to recognise is that the conoentiation 
of pioducUvc power, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
produces pioblems akin to those that aiise between the individual and the State. 
T1 u‘H(‘, umtH of economic power piofounly affect the lives of large bodies of indivi- 
<IuuIh, whether as consumers or, moie directly, as employees Every student of 
economics knows how prices may be artificially raised by monopolies and combines. 
Striki's of workeis, with which we have now become fairly familiar even in India, 
arc frequmit reminders of labour’s claim to get more of the profits of productive 
enterprise. The right use ot power, therefore, is as much the need of the economic 
as it is of the politii'al world, enlightened appeasement must be the purpose of 
both, if power is not to begot strife. That the State must ultimately^ regulate the 
relatiims of <?apital and labour does not detract from the truth of this conclusion. 
Vlam inllnciu'C, umlor any system of Government, colours both economic outlook 
and ecom)mic policy* Even a communist State is no exception to this rule; only 
the dominant class is different in such a State. Moicover, within the framework of 
policy, there is wnlc mo\^Q for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of ftmdaimmtal importance. 


d'o sum the substance of my thesis as I have tried to develop it so far, 
tlic qui‘ht of political and economic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
iHH'csdty of civilisation. Rightly used it is not immoral. It is evil only when 
(iirceted t<i ends that curtail man’s legitimate freedom^ or corrupt his will. The 
crux of the matter, therefoic, is how power, be it political or economic, is used. 

that, also, 1 have auggoHted an answer : it must seek to assure, to_ every 
the fullest H<*opo for seU -expression. And I submit that the attainment of this 
id<*al difpemls upon the character, the e^Ao^f, to use a Greek woid which it is 
dilKcuU sm’ciiudly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
Karltcr tm, 1 said that the end of man is man himself; he also holds the key to his 
own haivation. Let tm) elaborate the point. Over the greater part of the world, the power 
of the State depcmls on the support of Us subjects. The purposes, for which that 
m>wcr may be usecl, must also depend on the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, purniie an aim which a majority of its subjects do not desire or are 
unwilling to work for. Totalitarian States are as much subject to mis law as demo- 
cratic ; 111 the last analysis, the common man can be master of both, it is true 
that he is now beset by new temptations. The appeal of totalitarian 
subtle and seductive. It stirs emotions which are all the more powerful, because 
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they are piimitive ; love of physical prowess, joy in battle, pride in victory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absoiption in a State which, it is claimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omnipotent. But these alluiing sophistries only emphasise the need for a clear percep- 
tion, by each of us, of the moial purpose ot the State and him determination to seek 
and ensue it. It will be asked— What do I mean by the woid ‘moral’. Here again, 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much speculation and wilting, 
since man began to think of his relations with his fellows. That those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to the difficulty of defini- 
tion, Plato and Nietzche, for example, are poles apart in their conception of moral 
values. But this diveisity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 
plain statement that most reasonable people would accept. For my part, I would 
describe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others, of 
personal fulfilment without arresting the fulfilment of some-one else ; the combina- 
tion of wffiat Burke called the equality of restraint with emulous endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a person may be capable. I venture to suggest 
that this definition will be found to be consistent with any salutaiy piinciple of 
individual or international relationships. When men live their lives in this spiiit, 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise, the world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live m. Stiife is born of a conflict of ambi- 
tions in which the rivals fail to lecognise any point of view but their own. 

The sceptics and the cynics will ask Is this a sane faith foi any realist ? 
Is not life a stiuggle in which the weak must go under, and those who wish to 
survive must eitliei be fighting or piepaied to fight ? Language, tiadition, race, to 
say nothing of interest, divide mankind into warring groups ; they can never be 
haimonised sufficiently to make universal and lasting peace anything moie than the 
idle dream of visionaiies. It is a point of view that one cannot igrioie. Even 
within the last few days, we have had rude leminders of the swiit and luthless 
swoop of arbitraiy force, obeying no law but the piomptings of its own wayward 
ambition. What is worse, a mere appeal to idealism will never convert those who 
reason thus. One can meet them with only one effective aigument ; that science 
has so perfected man’s armoury of desti action that modern war, on a world scale — 
and there are signs enough that war, if it breaks out between the Great Poweis, 
will envelope the world— will leave neither vanquished nor victois— only a desolation 
of death and suffeiing. On this view, and those who acclaim war may well ponder 
it, even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and liberal 
moiality. I do not claim any originality for what I have said ; tiue originality is the 
prerogative of genius and genius is lare. And I have deliberately avoided giving 
local colour to my remarks, as I am not discussing Indian politics, but the general 
ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to urge is 
that never before, perhaps, in its history has the world been confronted with such 
peiils as surround it to-day. These dangers threaten, not from the side of nature- 
man’s control over the forces of nature was never greater— but because of man’s 
misconception of bis obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither indiff- 
erence nor fatalistic lesigriation would befit the present crisis in the history of 
civilisation, and an unaided Providence will not avert disaster. Men and women, 
everywhere, must search their hearts and clear the eye of seductive but dangerous 
illusions. Even that would not be enough. Each must strive, in his or her sphere, 
to temper to liberal ends the power that ultimately the State derives from the indi- 
vidual. The ideals and the endeavour of a Government are only the resultant of the 
will of its more active subjects. That is why each one of us can, in some measure, 
shape national and international destinies, The obligation and the opportunity should 
be suffieient inspiratioa to purposive effort. And the task would not be difficult, if 
we would be honest with ourselves in action as well as in thought. 

What part can you, who graduate to-day from this University, play in leading 
the world to sanity and to peace ? If you have a true conception of the purpose 
of power, you may, I would beg leave to suggest, do a great deal by active example 
as well as by precept to ensure that power is rightly used. Youth has been described 
as the season of revolt ; it is certainly the period of high energy and noble purpose. 
You are richer in these possessions than we who have travelled farther along life’s 
appointed span. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon'hle 
Sri SnmpiiriiiniiiiKl, Miiiibtcr of Education, United Piovmces, at the thirtyseventh 
anniversary of the (iurukul University held at Hard war on the 9th. April 1939 

I am gialcEul to the authorities of the Gurukul for having kindly invited me 
to attend tluri fiiiK'tioii. '^iJus enables me to giatify a wish I foimed long ago but 
have so far been unable to fulfil. 

The (hnukul is one of those noble edifices— I am not speaking in a purely 
material Hi'iiBo -wbich the Arya Hamaj has reared in the country. It is not neces- 
lary to be an Aija Samiiiisl to anpicciate the great value of a thing like this. I 
am myself a Sanalan l>liarmist but have no hesitation in admitting that like 
thousands of other Hindus my outlook in life has been piofoundly inHuenced by the 
Samaj and some of those gUN-it men who have owed it allegiance. The number of 
educateil Hindus who have eoine unconsciously within the oibit of the Samaj’s in- 
fluoiu^c must bo veu-y large indeed. One may not agree with the theological doc- 
trines and nK'.taphysieal theoiies of the iSamai but that it has deeply influenced the 
spiiitual - mental equipment of Hindu bocietjr goes without question. Those 
so(‘ial reforms for which the Arya Barnaj was devised a decade or two ago are now 
the aet‘ei>ted articles of faith of Hindu Society- This is mainly restionsible for the 
]n*actieal disappearance ol that antagonism which previously marred the relations 
of those two He(‘tions of Hindus. Mo spectacle could be mote painful than that of 
a bitter fratricidid quarrel between people who hold the same sciipturcs in venera- 
tion, acccjit the an thorn les of the same canons of law and moiality, are proud of 
the same miUiire. Kurtunately foe us all, those days are gone, never to return. 

Not only Himliis but others who had and have fundamental differences of opinion 
with them would uuhesitatingly admit the greatness of the personalities of some of 
tliose men who have associated with the Arya Samaj so long as society attaches any 
value to one joinledness. Kaerificc and patriotism. fcJuroly everyone will bow his head 
in memory of' men like Lala Jjaipat liai, Swami Bhradhanand and Mahatma Hansraj. 

Alilumgh (hero are several institutions woikiiig to-day moio or less on the 

liU(‘.B as yon are, this (hirukul is, I believe, the oldest of them all and we are 
all watching tJiis experiment with interest. Our country and particularly our Pro- 
vince lias IxH'ii nolcd for its love of loaining. We have ancient seats of learning— 
Kashi, for instance, of which I have the honour to bo a humble citizen- of which 
any country may well be luoud, cities which the XJniveisity towns of the west can- 
not. rival in any respect. Thousainls of students still receive education there at the 
liand of scholars who do tlio woik not because they consider it a sacred duty to 
hand on to otliers the ton-li of knowledge w’'hicli they have received fiom their pre- 
ccplois. For want of Slate support, this system has fallen on evil days but what 
still remains is a icmiiulcr of what it must have been in its days of gloiy. 

In the (himkul you are carrying on the experiment of combining the old 
and the new running a. IJniversity on ancient lines uiulcr present-day conditions. 
Hcrt‘ you have not only made the attempt to imjuirt higher education in Hindi 
but von arc making your students live very much in the way students lived in the 
Huruktil of old. Now, the life of the student is a preparation for the life of the 
liouHcholiler and very much on the same lines. This was so in ancient India. 
I'ho Brahimu'haii lived among Vauaprasthis and Jus food, mode of dress 
and dally routine dnl not differ very materially from those of the ordinary 
citizen. To-day it is dificuent. The life inside the Gurukul is lived m a plane 
apparently eiiUrely dilieicnt fiom that ol the world outside. This is liable to 
pioiluce one of two ] psychological reactions: cither an inferiority complex or a 
supoiiority complex. Man is gregarious and one essential condition for social life is 
siniilurity. I’his similaiity makes one ill at ease and one tries to find some kind of 
an explanation for it. Either one imagines oneself to be an object of s the and con- 
tempt to other peoiile and develops a defensive attitude of demons, rating one's 
(Hpiality to others, pi<d<ing up insults where none are intended or,^ on the other hand, 
one imugineB oneself to be immensely superior to others where criticism has no value 
and must be treated with contempt. Either frame of mind is unsocial. I hope you 

keep a watch on this. , . t . tt • .t, 

1 shall not- say much about your syllabus and teaching. Here, as m other 
educational institutions, questions like these must have arisen : Should Science be 
made a compulsory subject ? Is it worthwhile teaching literature ? At what stage 
should specialization begin ? We in this Province have entered a period of great 
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chanees in the field of education. True, most of these c^hanges he m what is called 
the field of primary education but they are sure to affect all aspects of education 
in the end You will no doubt be tafang an interest in this aspect of our national 
Se I Aould like to refer briefly to the demand that we should recognize the 
Gurukul degrees. The question is before the Government and we shall announce 
our decision shortly. 

There is one question which has assumed great importance of late the question 
namely, how far education should be coniiolled by the State. In so tar as control 
means^merely seeing that accounts aie pieperly kept and that the institution is 
domo- the wm-k for which it was started, there cannot be two opinions. Ihe State 
represents the public and must see that ail bodies to which public money is con- 
tributed work properly. All institutions, registered and imiepsteied, aided and 
unaided, those whose degrees are recognised and those whose degrees aie not, must 
submit to State control to this extent. No institution which deiives advantage from 
th^rderly conditions created and maintained by the btate should giiidge the 
State this power of general supervision. But contiol to-day means much more than 
this. Look at what is happening in Germany to-day. ihe btate determines not only 
the age at which education should begin, the numbers ol those who shall be edu- 
cated^ but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be given. 
Teacher and taught must be pure Aryans which means that they should be able 
to prove non- Jewish ancestry at least up to their great grand-tathers and great 
giand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extiacts of some lessons on grammar and 
geoc^raphy for children in the primary classes. They are designed to make them good 
Nazis people who refuse to acknowledge that any usetul contnbution to world 
cultuie can be or has been made by non-Noidics, par ticuiaily Jews and aic firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the German race and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right up to the University. We in this country have some experience of 
the results of such teaching. The history we leaint at school was designed to create 
the impiession that Hindus and Muslims are uticily alien to each other, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subject race and that they never knew 
real peace and concord before the advent of the British. We lost all confidence in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the State undeitakes such regimented teaching m an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking. A man with peculiar 
attitude on life is being created. And we must remember that the same attempt 
is being made, with more or less success, in every totalitarian country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national pride and prejudices, and consequent- 
ly to wars and teaiing up of treaties. But is this to be allowed^ to go on ? Is 
there to be no standard oi values common to all civilized mankind ? Are truth, 
virtue morality, to have a different meaning in every country, in every continent r 
If so, ’how will commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 


Analogous, and equally important, perhaps, is the question how far education 
is to be regulated by the tenets of any particular religion. For instance, you, here, 
look upon the Sruti as revelation. Whatever does not seem to accord with your 
interpretation of the Srirti must necessarily be wrong, for the word of God is self- 
evident Truth : all else requires demonstrations. Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hypothesis wliich in some cases may appear to come into 
opposition with scripture. In such a case, one of two things happens Either an 
attempt is made to distort scripture and its interpretation and make it to convey 
meanings which will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denounce outright the theories of the scientist. We have seen both things done. 
The first is unfair to scriptuie, the second to science ; the fiist degrades icligion. 
the second stifles the advance of knowledge. We know that even in advanced 
America, the teaching of Evolution is taboo in some institutions and I shall not 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educational institutions try to subject their stalf 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition. The result can only 
be hypocrisy and cant. Essentially of course Truth is one and, if scripture is really 
revealed knowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth in the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be different things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary reconcilation and what is worse, on a pnort grounds, to sacrifice one at 
the alter of the other. This would be bad both for science and religion. 


But having said this, I must hasten to add that I strongly feel that while 
knowledge and the spread of knowledge «. e. education, in a bioad sense, should 
not be tied down either to the chariot wheel of the State or to those of a religious 
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dogma, it sliould not be aimless, as it is to-day. The great defect in modern 
society^ is that life has no aim, no goal. 

The individual "woiks foi his self-aggrandisement and theoietically he puts 
no limits to the bounds of his ambition. This is equally tiue of nations and 
States. We sec a perpetual war of each against each and of each 
against all, unbiidled competition is the law of life. This accounts for 

the fact that in spite ot all the tremendous advance in knowledge made 
in recent ycais, we have not been able to banish disease and poverty from 
our midst. Ages ago, the Aryans of India, devised a scheme of life which 

whatever its shortcomings in the woild of to-day, was a complete and self-consis- 
tent scheme. Thcie was a woik for eveiy man and a man for every work. The 
life of every individual and of every gioiip fell into its place in this scheme and 
was regulated by it. A man had the greatest fieedom of thought and action— no 
one bothered, for instance, about other peoples' theological beliefs— consistent with 
the Yarnashiam Dharma. To-day, the leaders of Socialist thought— Maix and 
Engels and Lenin— have ])laced another scheme of life before 

us. These two schemes aie different from each other in a bundled different 
ways but they have this in common that they substitute older and 
co-operation for anarchy and the law of the jungle. They teach 

that a man's worth is to be measured by the sacrifice he makes in 
the service of others, not by the money he earns. It is absuid to talk of the 
individual as an entity apart from society. Society consists of individual and the life 
of the individual finds its functions and completeness only in society. It 
is absolutely necessary, therefore, that we should have a com lote picture of the 
kind of society, the kind ot man we want, and education slioukl then proceed 
to mould men accordingly. Such a picture cannot be based on the efforts of 
imagination of a brilliant thinker alone, it will have to be based on a philosophy 
of life by which all the activities of men and groups of men will be co-ordinated. 
The Aiyan has his Yedania and his doctrine of Karma; the socialist has his 
theory of dialectical materialism and his materialistic inteipretation of History. 
The t.nith may lie in either or both or neither of these systems of thought but 
mankind must get itself to the task of evolving a rational scheme of life based on 
a rational, cominehcnsive philosophy It is the absence of such a basis of conduct 
that permits the man of science to sell his knowledge to the selfish capitalist and 
allows intellectual and material resources which could convert this earth into 
paradise to be used for purposes of wholesale destruction. The man of science must 
realise that lie is the Biahraan of lo-day : he must not prostitute his knowledge 
for base ends or else it will destroy him and the world in which he lives. This is 
tlic greatest prol)lcni of to-day, if cultuie and civilisation are to be saved and die 
responsibility of those of ns w'ho have anything to do with education is great indeed. 

I should like now to address a few words to the graduates who are leaving 
the Cluruknl to-day, aftei taking their degrees. I wish you all a long life and 
all hapi)iiu‘ss and piosperity, the fullest realization of the four Purushaithas. 
May no sorrow or failnie cross your path in any corner of the universe slightly 
altering the words of the Sruti, 

‘May the Heavens above and the Earth below give you abhaya (absence of 
fear, disappointment, failure), may the intervening space give you abhaya, may 
you have abhaya, in front and behind, above and below.' May you prove worthy 
householders and citizens. , . , j ^ 

There is advice which can bo given to graduates in all ages and times. In 
the words of the TJpanishad, speak the truth, practise Dhaima, show reverence 
to your parents and your preceptors, repay the trifle debt to ihc gods, the Rishis 
and the fathers. Work not for reward but for a sense of duty, for the service of 
humanity. All tins is sound advice and you have to take it to heart but you will 
have to interpret it accoiding to the circumstances in which you find yourselves 
to-day. India is very nenr the attainment of Swarajya and I speak with all the sense 
of confidence of which I rm capable that no power on earth can keep us in 
bondage much longer. But there are still impediments and they will lequire 
sacrifice and tapasya to overcome them. The measure in which you give evidence 
of these qualities will be the measure of the extent to which you have utilized 
your stay at the GurukuL But the preservation of Swarajya will require greater 
sacrifices, it will demand higher self discipline and greater strength of character. 

I hone none of you will be found wanting in this hour of tnal. You will be 
engaged in different professions, following different walks of life but I hope all 
!^he spiritual intellectual and material resources of every one of you will always 
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be dedicated to the service of the motherland. Tliere is such appalling poverty, 
ignorance, superstition to oveicome and it is a thankless task as all those who 
have any experience of public life know very well. And there is the great vims 

of communalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic. Hindus and 
Muslims— sons of the same ancestors, si-eaking the same langungo, follow ini* vciy 
much the same customs ~aie being taught to legaid thcmsel\es as members of 
different races, diflferent naiion ah ties and there aie wild talks of cutting of the 

country into regions based on those divisions. Heavy is the rcsgousibility of 

those who teach such doctrines. It is a tiagedy that a few^ self-scckeis should 
in this way be able to jeopaidizc the best interests not only of the country at 

large but of those communities whose interests they jjrofeRS to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities of sncli people, oiii problems are 
difficult enough in all conscience. Eveiy country which establishes a luwv legime 
as a result of a political revolution has to pass thioagh a pciiod of icconsiiuclioii 
which is a much more difficult task than^ dcstiucUon. But our task is heavier 
than that of otheis because we have to deal witJi huge masses of itcoplc folloAVing 
different religions and at different cnltinal levels. In our own Ihovinee, we 
have the large Hindu majonty and the not negligible Muslim minority ; (iasscs 
culturably as advanced as the highest classes clscwhcie and tubes whuffi 
have little to distinguish them trom the wdld men of the Central Indian 
Jungle. Eussia and China had somewhat similar problems but theie the various 
groups were geogiaphically separate units. Here tlieie is greater intei -mingling, 
greater inter -dependence. If we can solve our problems, we shall set an example 
to other lands. In this respect, the responsibility of the Hindu majority is great., 
indeed. There can be no sacrifice of piinciples but w'e have to show infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the confidence of the minorities living in our midst, 
so that they may feel assuied that their interests aie safe. Our T>rovin(‘o j possesses 
the Great centres of Hindu and Muslim culture— Benares, Ailahabud, Ajoilhya, 
Mathura, Lucknow, Agra— and we have to forge a great Indian cuiture to which 
all shall have contributed, of which all shall be proud. 

But India is not isolated from the rest of the wmrld. We are not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama, .The great poweis, particulaily Bniain and 
France which should have acted as the guaidians of the liberties of wxakor States, 
have betrayed them and we see, as a consequence, the rape of Abyssinia, Czcclio- 
Slovakia, Spain and China. The natural result has followed : they have increased 
their own difficulties and added to the atmosphere of general unrest, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows what will happen. Any clay a war may break out and 
we may be asked to fight in defence of the principles of democracy w'hich we do 
not enjoy in our own countiy, even in the limited sphere of provincial administra- 
tion. It is farcical that those who have no control over their own economic or 
military pohey should be called upon to take an active part in disputes which 
will decide the fate of independent people but it is none-the-less a fact. As to 
what we should do in these ciicumstances, is a question for political bodies 
to decide : here, I am only asking )'Ou to take stock of the world situation. 

These aie not merely academic questions : they have a vital importance for us. 
Is this state of affairs to continue ? It it is, we, on attaining Swaiaj, shall have 
to engage in the same diity game . we shall be as much ies[)onsible as any 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the oiphan ; against us also viU 
rise the curse of the halt and the maim, the hungxy and the naked. Surely such 
Swaraj is not worth having. We have to set oiiiselvcs" to the task of ci eating a 
new world-outlook, a new world m which exjdoitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which woik shall be a joy, in which each shall find his happiness 
and prospeiity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in which nation shall 
co-operate with nation for the common good of mankind. This sounds like a 
dream but it is a dream which mankind has been dreaming all down the ages. 
Ihe Fuxanas speak of UttarakuTu\ other countries have had their utopias. I 'am 
not advocating any fanciful utopia but what the present advances in sHcntiiic 
knowledge have brought abundantly within the bounds of possilulily, if only we 
would agree to live like human beings. This is the true spirit of Aryan cuKure. 
It requires that each one shall realise his identity with the all of whicli he is an 
organic part. It is a dieam wffiich it is well w^orth oiu while to make an attempt to 
mateiialise. It is only in such a world that every one can realize his highest self, untold 
his greatest potentialities. 1 hope every one of you will hear this c-gll and set hinibclf to 
this task, according to the measure of his abilities. I wish you all Strength and success 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

A spiiilod defence of the achievements and gifts of the Calcutta TJniveisity 
against uninformed critics was made by the Yice-Chancellor, Khan Bahadur 
Aztzul Hiufuc in the course of his addiess at the Annual Convocation which was 
held at tlic J^rcsidcncy College gioiind on the 11th. March 1939. In the couise of 
his address, the Vice-Chancellor said 

‘To carry on the vast magnitude of woik m the whole ciiele of mental and 
moral ihilosopliical and hislorieal sciences, and the evei-giowing groups of 
]>hysi(‘al and natural sciences in all the vaiicty of then blanches we have to 
depend at present on 12 ])iofcssois, 49 Jdduiers, two assistant lectureis and 61 
leacheis oulsidc the grade in the aits section and 13 piofcssors, 27 lectureis, 17 
assist, ant lecdurcis and 13 teachers outside the grade in the science section which 
iiududes applied mathematics. In addition, services of 22 honoraiy lectuiezs m 
the arts department and 36 honoraiy lectuiers in the science department are 
refiuisitioncd from vaiious colleges and other institutions. On the basis of the 
actuals of 1037-38 we have roughly to spend about Es. 12,50,000, annually for 
the ]»art)Ose of teaching and research. The fees fiom students fetch an income 
of roughly Es. 1,70, (XX), while lecoipts under various endowments come to about 
Eb 1,OOX)(X). The balance of nearly Es. 9,50,000 has to be met from the general 
funds of the university. 

“Wc have 'now no Senate Hall adequate to hold the convocation. Our lecord 
rooms are teiribly congested. The library daily requnos expansion. Our laboialories 
and InuldlngB arc scattered all over the town. Teaching classes cannot be 
ext,c'n<led. Kooms are not available for all the branches of higher studies and 
research. A now planning is theiefoie the immediate end of all our rcquiiements. 

“Nobody will accept to-day that the univeisity is meiely to teach theoiies and 
not to t/ruin Hfudents in the application of these theoiies, that we should confine 
our work merely to study and analysis, to teaching the moic basic piinciples, with- 
out a corresponding touch with the fundamental economic and industrial needs of 
the country. Huch critics generally, with an abundance of their only gift ridicule 
and irony, are impatient of what they call our expansion but aie generally blind to 
the iudiicvemcnts and gifts of the univeisity ; they are alike deaf to the call of 
the futuie. Ihoy do not realize the jjast achievements of this univeisity, nor even 
get a grasp of the implications for teaching and rescaxch in the univeisity for the 
xndusinal and cultural development of the pjcople. 

“But those who arc able to appraise facts and lessons of history in their proper 
perspoctivo will admit that this university has not only been the pioneer, but most 
forward in advancing the cultural needs of the people. The whole stiuctuie of our 
national life and thought has been profoundly aficcted by the university. It has 
extended the bounds of human knowledge and it has made the people value and 
appreciate the arts, literature and science. It has given leaders of men for the 
(liferent political, economic, social, industrial and scientific activities of the people. 
Revolutionary clianges are distinctly visible in the structure and organization of 
society. Aic we to remain content with pioneex works and add no siipersructure ; are 
wo not to provide fox greater facilities for more knowledge and are we not to create 
opportunities for further studies and research ? But such work requnes consideiable 
outlay of money and no university in the world has the poxver of taxation. The 
sources of its income, apait from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
receipts, must necessarily depend upon State grants, generous endowments and con- 
tributions fiom the people. If the country has to be benefited from work within the 
univeisity, it can Icgiliniately expect money from the State as well as from^ private 
persons for all necessary expansion and proper maintenance. If industiies have 
beneiited in the past from studies and xesearch in the university, getting them 
profits and dividends, one can reasonably expect funds from these industrial con- 
kn*ns to cany on fiiither work. Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the beet of teachers, the best of curricula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and if the research grants are not adequate ? 

special appeal is paxticularly directed to those notable firms ana indus- 
trialists of this province who have not only the ability to pay but also have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and scholars under ^ them 
for research in specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is^ a 
(j^uestion of national importance. If they fail, the responsibility ot the future will 
not be at the door of the univeisity. . , 

“In this connexion may I pointedly biing to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of employment and avocation for our 
highly "^educated and tiained young men to which their tiainiiig, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industiially, 
unless there are opportunities for our tiained men to be employed in many different 
branches of industries, commeice and business, it is futile to expect that this 
province will be able to make any great head-way in the progressive develoi>ment 
of India.” 

The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the different Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Depaitment of Histoiy sfiessed the 
importance of having a survey of the economic, social and cultural history of mediae- 
val India. “The histoiy on India”, he said, ‘‘is a great heritage to each and every one of 
us. We have to introduce a new vision in oui history which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is flora this point of view that historical studies are to be organized in 
future, but it leqmres a number of additional men and staff to take up the vast 
amount of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 
period 

“In connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of properly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merely by the study of the Aiabic and the Persian languages. The univei*- 
sity is situated in a province where Moslems form moie than half of the total 
population and it is only an inevitable consequence of higher education the Moslems 
should keenly feel the necessity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the univeisity. 

“It IS eminently desiiable that, under the guidance of the university, Moslem 
students should be so educated that, whilst being fully imbued with the modem 
spirit and animated by progressive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
the creative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 
Bengal and to India. 

“India is foimcd of diffeient races and cultures. Hinduism, Buddhism, Tslam 
and Christianity have all played their part in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Woik witnin 
the university should theiefore, be so planned that there may be a critical study 
of all the cultural sti earns of Indian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this province, Moslems and Hindus should both co-operate, one considerately 
respectful of the other’s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
cultural traditions within the wider fiame-work of the university’s corporate life. 

“That will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
then be harmonized into one national outlook for India. 

“There is another aspect of the problem which I should refer to in this con- 
nexion. It IS the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. Thcie are at picscnt 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 1,30 and 
three out of 121 in the 6th-year science class , while the average of annual passes 
in the Intermediate Science Examination during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Sc., has been less than 20. This is a seiious matter 
and early attention of all concern should be directed towards this.” 

Addressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor said “Play your pait nobly in 
the task of reconstiucting our national life. Let us have supiemo faith in our 
traditions and past. Let us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indian nation. 
Let us not abandon the priceless treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of jour 
degrees and keep the map of this province and this country befoic you in your life 
and. career. 
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Indian Trade in 1937—38 

London Commissioner’s Report 

The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Uenmaik, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America, 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian ^ trade and 
commerce in the report on the woik of Sir David Meek, the Indian. Trade 
Commissioner in London, during 1937-38, published on the 19th. January 1939. 

‘^India being predominantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of her 
trade”, says the Deputy High Commissioner of In(ha in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices. In 1936-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity pi ices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of speculation and a fall in prices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months of 1938 was so steep that the exports fell off considrea- 
bly both in quantity and value. In particular the position in lega’vl to wheat was 
most unsatisfactoiy, the price having dropped to so low a level as to preclude the 
possibility of furtner export on a laige scale. 

“Similaily, India’s exports of linseed and castor seed have dwindled considera- 
bly in the early months of 1938. India has lost giound to other expoiting countries, 
mainly the Argentine. In raw cotton and cotton waste there was a slight 
improvement in 1937, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first quarter 
of 1938, which was due to Ameiican competition, reduced demand fiom Japan 
owing to the Smo- Japanese war and the difficulties experienced by the Lancashire 
cotcon industry. Similarly, the export of wool, which showed an encouraging 
expansion in 1937, registerered a heavy decline during the first quarter of 1938. 

‘There was a consideiable deciease, both in quantity and total value, in the 
expoit of shellac, seedlac and sticklac, the prices being most disappointing. The 
same unfoitunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, biass and 
copper having dropped by 47 per cent during the year, tin by 42 per cont, lead by 
50 per cent and zinc by 56 per cent. 

“Blit there are a few bright patches in an otherwise gloomy picture. The 
export of tobacco from India showed an improvement througnout the year under 
review, the imports to the United Kingdom during the first quarter of 1938 being 
valued at £131,763, as against £26,376 in the corresponding quarter of 1937. Provided 
the quality is improved, there is no doubt that Indian tobacoo has a bright future 
in the United Kingdom market. There was also a further increase in the imports 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated groundnuts and in feeding stuffs for 
animals, e. g,. rice dust and meal, groundunt cake and meal, linseed cake and 
meal. In spite of the general recession there was a large increase in the imports 
of pig iron, while manganese ore continued to appreciate in price, accompanied by 
an increase in Indian exports of this commodity. 

“The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right throng -i the year. India is now the .largest supplier 
of carpets and floor rugs to the United Kingdom. For Indian (including 

Burman) timber, 1937 was a leeoid year and the demand in the United Kingdom 
for guijun and the silveigiey wood from the Andamans continues to be for 

satisfactory.” 

Speaking of Indian agriculture and industries, the Deputy High Commissioner 
of India says : 

“Generally speaking all the crops were satisfactory. While there was a 
shrinkage m the area under iice, Imseed, sugarcane and jute, there was an 
increase in the acreage under wheat, cotton and groundnuts. The protected 

industries continued to do well. The iron and steel industry witnessed another 
prosperous year. Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to the fall 
in exports, the cotton textile industry showed marked progress during the year. 

The cement and paper industries also showed signs of expansion. The sugar 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the action taken by the 
Governments of the two provinces in which the industry is concentrated, viz., 
United Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane and sugar has 
had a steadying effect. 

“Of the industries which are not protected, rubber and tea come under a 
special category, inasmuch as production and export in the case of rubber and 
export in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement, Duiing the year 
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1937-38 there was a cloolnie in the pi ices o£ rubber, which was checked by the 
lecluction of the peimissihle exportable pcicentage. There has been an increase m 
consumption, particiilaily in Germany and the United Kingdom. But in spite of 
the low puce, at least fiom the producer’s point of view, attempts continue to be 
made in some coiuitiics to increase the prodution of synthetic iiibber. Up to now 
the piice factoi continues to be in favour of the natural pioduct. 

‘The tea industiy completed the first quinquennial peiiod of regulation, and 
the paiticipaling countiieB have agreed to extend the period for another five years 
on the same quotas as the previous piciod. The International Tea Market 

Expansion Board aie making stienuous efforts to stimulate tea drinking, and during 
the year the consumption ol tea increased consideiably in the United States. The 
price has remained more oi loss stable, but there was some apprehension that the 
increase in the import duty on tea in the United Kingdom would affect Empiie 
groweis, more es}H3cial]y the piodii(‘es of high giade tea. The Indian tea industry 
is highly organised and should be in a position to take advantage of the higher 
peimissible export percentage fixed for 1038-89. 

“The coffee industry was affected by the decision of the Government of Bra- 
zil to allow free com petition and to reduce the ex]iort tax. As a result, the world 
price of coffee loll by about dO per cent in the first quarter of 1938, as compa- 
red with the coiresponding qiiaitor of 1937, Consumption increased in Europe, 
but there was a heavy (h'clinc in the United vSlates. The consumption of Indian 
coffee in the United Kingdom lias been falling since 1914 but in 1937-38, theie 
has been an increase in t.hc sal(‘s of Induin coffee, and the prices obtained 

have also been iavou ruble, when compared with the prices obtained for other growths. 

“OL the lucluBtries which aio not protected the most important aie the coal 
and into industru's. The former ^ witnessed a general icvival after a piolonged 
pciiocl of ilcpiession, lint foi the jute industiy the yeai under review was the 
poorest in its lustory. ‘riio difficuliiCH of this industry aie due to internal 
competition and the failure of the mamifactiirciB m India to arrive at any 
agi cement among themselves on the question of production. Fortunately, the jute 
glowers did not sulfer to the same extant as cotton growers.” 

In his survey of the economic conditions oi "diffcicnt countries, the Trade 
CommissioiHu* finds that tlui total value of world trade for 76 countiies during the 
year 1937-38 was ii9,9Hi,(H)0 gold dollars as against 25, 554 ,001), 000 in 1930-37, an 
increase of 4, 428,000, <)()(). 

‘Pho fiscal year 10:]7-!1S however, closed with falling off in all directions, 
as illustrated by the index of shipping freight rates which Ml fiom 118.9 in 
Felmiary (1998-1913-100) to 115.5 in March. The volume of idle shipping m 
British ports m‘arly doul)lcd itself from Dcccrabci 1937 to Match 1938. The 
Ang’lo-llaUau Agreem(‘nb President Roosevelt’s deiusion to lesume large-scale 
Government expeiiflitaire, the iiiterd(‘pendcnce oi the United Kingdcra markets— all 
these lullueuced trade. 

The year 1937-38 w.as a very ]>rosi)crous one for Great Britain, but closed 
with considerable slackening in all but two or three industries. The piodiiction of 
pig'iion rose; so did its import,, as also the production and imports of iron and 
stci‘L 3’ho coal industry had an excellent ycai. Shipping freight continued to 
rise from March till v^^eptemhor 1937 declining afterwards. The motor building 
iiidiiRiry hatl a gooil year, 'flic aircraft industry was stimulated by Government 
rcannaiTKjat. 

Amongst, the trades whicli had an unsatisfactory period were the Lancashire 
cotton industry— production in Maich 1938 was a little moie than 50 per cent of the 
capacity and the woollen textile industry which woikcd shoit time. The hosiery 
trade was (lt‘pn*ShCil ; so wa.s the jute iiade, though rayon industry remained quiet. 
On the man ufaid.u ring side the clcctriiail imlusliy also showed a slight dcpiession. 

“The total value of imports into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 
10:18”, says Sir Dasnl Mi'ck, ‘'was .U 305,218,813, winch was -C 1.5,276,220 moie than 
the value of total unptnts in the liist qiiaitcr of 1937. ''iheie was an increase under 
the Jieads I<oo«l, Drink and 'Pobm-co, ami Manuiacturcd’Articlos, but a decrease under 
Raw Materials, ami rumanufucinrcil Articles. The total exports of British produce 
and niaaufuctur{‘s during the tiist quarter of 1938, however, declined by £ 250,677, 
to ,€ 120.869,939. But it must ho pointed out that the ext>ort8 of maniifactiued 
articles during tlie tpiartcr were over .16 2,tHXMX)0 bolter than the exports during the 
corresponding ])oriod of I9:i7 and accounted for nearly £ 96,000,000 out of the total 
given above.” 

63 
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Eeviewing the conditions in countries other than the United Kingdom, the 
Trade Commissioner finds that France had an acute economic position— a rise in 
the cost of living, increase in the adverse balance of trade, a decline in industiial 
production, increase in the number of unemployed. 

In Germany, during the year, records of the boom year 1928-29 were exceeded 
in a number of branches. Government control, tariff wall, complicated Govern- 
mental machinery, all aiming at self-sufficiency and reaimament, have not, however, 
made it easy for her to expand her foreign export tiade and to obtain raw mateiials 
from abroad, though a four-year plan under General Goering was vigorously 
pursued. Shortage of foodstuffs, the ration card system, stable wages, unsatisfactory 
cereal crops, conseciuent import of over a million tons of wheat, and an economic 
programme for the addition of 7,000,000 inhabitants through the incorporation of 
Austiia, weie features of the year in Germany. 

Italy secured a suiplus of 37,000,000 lire by heavy taxation and a 10 percent levy 
on joint stock companies to meet the cost of armaments, public works and land 
reclamation, making the year 1937, on the whole, one of marked lecoveiy and con- 
solidation. 

The review finds that Norway had a satisfactory year, the best since the War. 
Belgium’s trade ended less favourably than it began and Argentine experienced 
real prosperity. Japan’s adverse balance of trade increased and her imports were 
restricted because ot her engagement in war. 

Coming to India, the report finds that in 1397-38 India derived full benefit 
from the rise in commodity prices and that her own crops on the whole were satis- 
factory. Financially the main tendency of the closing months of 1936-37, which 
continued in the succeeding year 1937-38, was a rapid improvement in railway 
traffic until the autumn, which was followed by a rapid decline from the figures of 
a year before. The same was true of customs receipts. The decline in imports 
also meant a loss to the customs revenue. 

The year, however, closed with a downward trend in all directions and in his 
Budget Speech the Finance Member was constrained to remark that they would 
“not be justified in expecting the maintenance of the current year’s figures.” 

During the period from April ‘to November the Government borrowed small 
sums occasionally from the Eeserve Bank and were able to liquidate them promptly. 
There was a gradual infiow of funds and on October 1 their balance stood at Rs 
1,64,100.000. Thereafter the revenue returns weakened and the Government were 
compelled to borrow fiom the Reserve Bank more frequently towards the close of 
the year. The maximum amount borrowed was Rs. 4.00,00,000. 

The Government did not raise any long-teim loans during the year, as no 
loans matured during 1937-38. ^ This enabled the provinces to raise loans. Five 
provinces took advantage of this position and were able to raise an aggregate sum 
of Rs 4,60,00,000 by the end of August. 

Throughout the year negotiations were in progress for a new agreement with 
the United Kingdom. As a result of the decision of the Indian Legislature the 
Ottawa Agreement between India and the United Kingdom was terminated in May 
1936 although pending the negotiation of a new agreement the obligations imposed 
by the Ottawa Agreement weie allowed to continue. 

Coming to the trade between India and the United Kingdom, the leport shows 
that the year 1937 was an extremely prosperous one for Biitish trade and India 
and all other participating countiies snared in it. Giain, flour and rice went up m 
1937, as did linseed cake and meal. 

Export of unmanufactured tobacoo from India to the United Kingdom mar- 
ket was the largest ever recorded, being 19,100,000 lbs, as compared with 13,500,(300 
lbs. in 1936. ^ It seems that Indian tobacco has at last “caught on” in the Biitish 
market. To impiove the quality so as to consolidate the position gained will be 
the task of the Indian producer. The report gives details of the exports of seeds, 
oils, fats, resins, and gums from India to the United Kingdom. It also deals with 
textiles and fibres ana exports of raw wool, Indian carpets, jute textiles, pig iion, 
shellac, hides and skins and other commodities. 

It also gives details of India’s participation in various fairs , and exhibitions. 
Ten of these had Indian stalls and e^bited Indian raw material and fancy goods, 
sports goods, lace, coir mats and leather goods. India had six different sections in 
the British Industries Fair, 1938, covering an area of 3,681 square feet, an increase 
of 650 square feet from last year. By far the largest number of enquiries were for 
sports goods. 



The Industries Conference 

Tenth Session — Bombay — 23rd. & 24th. January 1939 

The Viceroy’s Address 

H. E. the Viceroy inauguiated the Tenth Industiies Conference at Bombay 
Univeisity Senate House on the 23rd. January ’39. under the presidency of the hon. 
Sir Zcifiullah Khan, Commcicc Member to the Goveinment of India. The Con- 
ference was attended by the Industncs Ministeis of the vauous Biitish Indian 
piovinces, leinesoniatives oL the Indian States and the Industiies Minister of 
Ceylon. The followniji is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

“It was with real pleasuic that T found myself able to accept the invitation of 
the hon. the Commerce Mombci to inaiif»uratc this morning the Tenth Industiies 
Conference. It was poihaps inevitable, having regaid to my previous connection with 
India as Chau man ot the llojal (bmmission on Agriculture, that hopes should be 
raised that the peiio^l ol my Vi<*oioyalty would be specially associated with the attempt 
to solve some of India’s inoie jucHsing agriciiltmal problems. I earnestly desiie that 
these hopes should be Culfillod, for thcio is no doubt in my mind that the happiness 
and contentment of this great, land must continue to be bioad-bnscd upon the pios- 
perily and wolfaic of the, lUilllvating classes. But human nainit' being what it is, 
there may have been misgiving lost my prcoccu]>ation with agricultural matters 
should result in loss than a duo a]>prccuiti(m of the impoi lance of the development 
ot Indian industnos. Ft was ]>aitly m the hope that I might be able to dispel any 
such misgivings that 1 welcomed the oi)]50rtumty to open your pioceedings to-day. 

“There is no doiilit in my mind that conditions to-day in the world at large 
malm it nioic iioci'ssary t.hat cvei before that India should attain a certain balance 
in her agruuiK.nial and induHtnnl economy. The goal of sclf-sufliciency which is 
being pursued by many formun countiK^s is not one, that is, in my judgment suit- 
able foi India, But the falling oft in the demand tor India’s law j^roduetB, ‘which 
is one of lU symptoms, imposes on us pn'ciscly, in the interests of the agiicultural 
classes, the duly of making a J idler use of those raw pxoducts ouisclvcs. 

“I understand ili.'it it is now ciiHioinary to hold these annual confcionccs, which 
formerly were hdd ('lUier n(. Delhi or at f^imla at a ditrcrcnt Provincial centre each 
year. J am sure that this is a wise depaitiire. Ft gave the i(‘picseiitaUvcs of the 
clifiercrit I’rovinces and States some opportunity to study on the spot industrial 
problems ol.lier than their own and it euablos them and the reprcscntaiivcs of the 
Contial (h)vernment to make ]>eisunal contacts outside the Conference Chambei, 
which cannot hut be of great valno 

“And T must. ('<numend your choice of the actual meeting place in this City, 
the University ^^enate Hall, winch I hope is symptomatic of the closer co-opcration 
in which it is dosuahle, tiiat industry and the 11 niversitics should work. I am happy, 
too, to SCO so many H'prcstaitativcs of the Indian Biates taking part in your Con- 
ference. It IS a recoi'uilion ol the closi* inici-uclion, in the industrial, as in many 
other splnuTs of public actnity, of the piolilcms and interests of Biifcish India and 
of the Indian Btsiti's, The solution of common luohlems cannot but be facilita- 
ted by the imu'eased op]Hn tumties for founal consultation and co-operative cdbrt. 

“The Industries Gmference is now an annual inslnution, but I notice that, 
although tins is the trniUi Industries Conference, it is over eight years ago 
since the first of the seiies was held at Bimla in Ajnil 1029. In view of the somc- 
wliat dilferent scope an'l compusitiou of that (Vinforencc which wc aic inaugurating 
to-day, it is perha{ s dcsiralde to indicate brielly the cucumstaiiccs which have 

brought about the change. r , . • w, ■ • • i i . 

“Twenty years ago, the Fndian ladustnal Commission, appointed during, and to a 
great extent owing to, the stress of Urn (h(‘at War, liad just issued its report. Its 
ambitious iiroposals for a great, advance in indiistriahsation depended on the acceptance 
of two principles. 9'he first was that the Government ought to take an active part 
in the industrial development of the country with the aim of making India more 
Bclf-coutained in men ami mutcnal. The second was that it was im])0S8ible for 
the Governnuuit to muliu'tuke that part unless they were provided with adequate 
administrative eciiupment and foxe-aimcd with reliable and technical advice. It was 
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to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main responsibility 
for further industrial advance, and to this end, one of their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Service of Specialists and Technical 
Experts who would laigely have been seconded for service under Piovincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General control of local Governments, 
the actual administrative woik would have been carried on. 

‘‘But about the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its report, 
far-reaching constitutional changes were under contemplation, changes, which had not 
been envisaged by the Commission, and which were to render substantial parts ot then- 
scheme impracticable. By the time the first Industries Conference met in 1920, it was 
already known that ‘Industries* was to be a Provincial Tiansfeired Subject, to 
be controlled and administered by Ministers. The Confer ence, therefore, although 
it consisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation ot the growing Provincial Departments of Industries, and little was 
done in the way of co-ordmation of elfoit. At the Confeience held in Apiil 1921, 
the new Provincial Ministers for Industries were present for the fi st time. 

“At this and at the next Conference, there manifested itself a certain 
apprehension lest co-ordination and attempts at unified effort might mean 
interference : and though it was piimanly as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conferences were abandoned in 1923, there is, I think, no doubt that a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, refer to as the 
separatist tendency of individual Provinces, ^ who for the most part had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field. 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which I have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly does not persist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves that these annual 
Conferences were revived in 1933. Indeed, what I notice nowadays is something 
very different from any apprehension that the Central Government may encioach 
upon the legitimate sphere of Provincial activities. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Government to exercise, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from the Central Government 
and handed over to Provincial Ministers. 

“This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industrial effort between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to maintain the position 
that in certain industries she has already won. For, from time to time, fissiparous 
tendencies show themselves, and though we can hardlv hope to see a complete 
identity of views established through the machinery ot these Confer ences, it is 
nonetheless along the lines of such tree and fiank discussions of common 
problems, as is here possible, that a solution is to be sought. 

“What part, however, is there ' still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development' of the country ? An examination of what 
has already been done will perhaps shed some light on this. I have already 
indicated the ciicumstances in which it was not possible that the Central 
Government should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regict, was 
the abandonrnent of the scheme for an All-India Industiial Service. If that 
recommendation could have been given effect to, there would have been m 
existence to-day a central pool of industiial expeits on which the Piovinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel suie that the existence 
of such a body of trained men would have been felt to-day by many Piovincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of highly qualified expert advice 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themselves. ’ 

“Nevertheless the Central Government have been enabled to play a role, 
different, indeed, from that envisaged by tlie Commission, but one which has 
exercised a notable influence on the development of Indian industries. By their 
control of tariffs, and m pursuance of the policy of disci immatmg protection, 
which was accepted as the result of the lecommcndations of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, many great industries— steel, cotton, textiles, paper, sugar— have been 
built up. By their stores purchase policy, under which a definite prefer ence is 
shown by the^ Government, in their purchases undertaken to meet the needs of 
the Public Services, to articles of indigenous manufacture, the Government have 
done much to assist many large and small Indian industries. The extent of 
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these purchases is not perhaps as widely realised as it should be. During the 
ten years fiom 1928-29 to 1937-38, articles wholly or partially manufactured in 
India were purchased for the Government to the extent of twentythiee crores of 
lupees. The Indian Stoies Depaitment exeicises constant vigilance to prevent 
the purchase fiom abroad of ailicles, which can equally well be obtained in India, 
and has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply many demands 
which can be met from Indian markets, but which might otherwise have been 
filled from clsewheie. 

“Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agiicultuic has d(‘moiistrated in a stiiking way the advantages to the Provinces 
of the co-ordination of leseaich and guidance, undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment, and tins example has been followed, though not perha])S to the full extent 
that some of you may have dcsiied, in the industrial field. The co-oi dination of 
Provincial cflbits ■which is effected by your Confeience has been emphasised by 
the establishment of the Industiial Research Buieau, the Indiistiial Research 
Council and the Imperial Sericulture Committee, and by the giants given to 
the handloom, woollen and sericulture industries. Last year the Government 
took the decision to ])lace the Industiial Reseaich Bureau on a permanent footing. 
Owing to the deterioration of the general financial position during the current 
year, my Government have felt compelled to le-examine that decision. But I am 
glad to be able to announce that it has been decided to maintain it. Similarly, 
I am glad to say that it has been provisionally decided to continue for another 
financial year (1939-40) the handloom grant which was due under the original 
scheme to expire next October. 

“In the legislative field, measuies recently passed by the Central Legislate o, 
such as the Cominuues Act and the Insuiance Act, cannot but have a far -reaching 
effect of a beneficial nature on other measuies on the anvil, such as the Patents 
Bill which ])ioposcs to penalise the piiating of designs ; a Bill to facilitate the 
registration of trade maiks m India ; the revision of the Law of Merchandise 
Maiks , and a Bill which will enable the Cential Government to presciibe a 
uniform standard of weights. All these legislative activities will help to create 
an environment in which ludustiy can fiourish. 

“I have ])erliay>s said enough to indicate that the Central Government have, 
within the limits of the Constitution, played their due part in development of 
Tmlian industries. It will not have escaped your notice that when the scheme 
of Government contemplated liy the Government of India Act lias been brought 
into full 01)01 ation, the responsibility for the development of those industries, 
wdierc development nndci Fcdeial control is expedient in the luiblic interest, will 
remain with the Fed(‘ral (kiveinmcnt. Quite apart fiom this, howevei, there is 
a large and fiuitful field foi co-operation and distmssion in industrial matters 
between the Provinces and Btates interse, and between them, and the Central 
Government. 

“I have studied your agenda with much interest. I am glad to sec the important 
■{)la(‘e occupied in it by the dovelojunent of small and cottage industnes. To my 
mind the supplementing not only ot the eanungs, but of the healthy human 

iniciests of tho rural population is moie bound up with the development of 
small subsidiary industries than with that of large-scale industries. I notice 
that the hon’ble the Ministor for industries in Madras, whom I had hoped to 
have seen here to-day, laid stress on this point in a recent speech, and that he 

cstimatcil that big industries could not feed moie than ten million people m 
India. I am also glad to sec that you piopose to consider how the services of 
the Indian 9Yadc Connnissioncis abroad can best be utilised to diffuse the kind 
of information you re(iuirc. There has, as you know, been a great expansion of 
this service <luring the last live years, and it is the desiie ot my Government that 
their Bcrviecs should be enlisted to the fullest possible extent m the expansion 
of Indian industry and trade. 

“It 18 no doubt nossible that the discussion of certain items on yoiu agenda 
may disclose marked aivcrgcnces in the view-point of the different Provinces. But 
it is essential to the succ*ess of the free and democratic institutions whicli we aie 
building up in India, that there should be frank and cordial exchanges of opinions 

with a view to reaching agreed solutions, and I do not know that there is any field 

in which this is mc)i‘e important than that of industry at a time when such a free 
discussion of diiliculties has drawn us back from the brink of a Avorld war, but 
wh(‘n the menace to freedom and democracy has by no means disappeared. It is 
on this note that I leave you to your deliberations.” 
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Discussion — 2nd Day — Bombay — 24th January 1939 

The Conference resumed work on January 24. The first subject taken 
up for consideration was the development of the handloom weaving industry. 
The progress made with the schemes in the various provinces was reviewed 
and the additional grants asked for by certain provinces over and above 
their ordinary basic grants were considered. Allotments for the year 1939-40 were 
decided upon on the assumption that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
the twelve months of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord- 
ing to the original arrangement. 

The Conference then went on to discuss the question of the utilisation of 
the services of the Indian Trade Commisioners, with special reference to the 
collection of information in regard to the running of cottage and small industries 
in Japan and other countries. It was also pointed out that the functions of 
these officeis could usefully be amplified with a view to finding maikets abroad 
foi the products of small and cottage industries. The question was laised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiiies on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis- 
sioners would continue -to supply current information which they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed publications, but that special enquiries undertaken 
on behalf of provinces should be paid for by them. He promised that the views 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
of India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessary. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All-India Indus- 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
was generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a position at present to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Bub-Committee of the Conference should 
be appointed to go into the question and report to the next Industries 
Conference. 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Delhi— 8th and 9th April 1939 

Presidential Address 


The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industi-y began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1939 with Mr. Jamshed N, R. 

Mehta in the chair and in the presence of a large gatheiing of delegates from 

many parts of India, including States and members of the Legislature. A ciitical 
survey of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr. Mehta in his presidential 
address. 

Dealing fiist with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with the 
diminution of India’s former export surplus— owing to the pursuit by certain 
countries of ^ economic self-sufficiency— the pei-war mechanism by which India 
met her liabilities to the United Kingdom by means of this surplus might cease 
to operate. It was necessaiy, therefore, that India should expand her expoits to 
countries like the U. S. A., the United Kingdom and the membeis of the 

British Commonwealth of Nations. Also, the United Kingdom should either 

allow India to expand her exports to the U. K. or restrict its own exports to 
India, thus creating an export surplus equivalent to the payments due by India. 
It was a mattei of deep ^ regret, Mr. Mehta said, that the Government should 
have though it wise to ratify the Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement in the teeth of 
the opposition of the Legislatuie in general and the commercial community in 
particular. He also regretted the Government’s not heeding the recommendations 
the unofficial adv^isers. As regards tariff policy, Mr. Mehta earnestly urged 
me Government to make a genuine effort to carry out the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission as regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of suficient 
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full 


advantage. India was no 
soon aspiie to be an important 

ifierefoie, that the time had come whea’-th^’ Government \hmiM defi^tely^Sue 
Its whole po icy as icgaids India’s tiade relations with ' forehrn countries/and he 
uiged that the Goyeinraont should take immediate steps to conclude tiade 
ments with countnes like Geimany, Italy, the U. S. A. and 


agree- 


however, if India’s commeieial policy was modified in the direction of^ encouraS 
exports abroad, Mr. Mehta thought that they would not be in a position to tkl 
full advantage of such tiade agreements, unless the defects in the grading and 
marketing pt tlm staple export commodities, such as linseed and groundnuts were 
ropaiicd Ihc President urged the Ccntial and Piovincial Governments to coufet 
statistieal infoimation about the medium-sized and minoi industries. The present 
l^k Of this information would prevent the drawing up of any well thought-out 
plan roga,rding the location of now industries and the development of the existim-' 
ones in the country as a whole. Mi. Mehta also mentioned the efforts whicS 
the Federation has long been making to persuade the Governments to undertake 
an indiistria survey oi the whole country, which would give authentic fi<rures 
relating to the mineral wealth as also the total volume of raw materials avaflablc 
in each province. 


Mr. Mehta said that the commercial community whole-heartedly supported 
the aim which the National rianning Committee had in mind, namely the collection 
of the nocossaiy stalihlical data in oidei to design a scheme for the develonment 
of the induBUics of this country He was afraid, however, that the questionnaire 
whicli the Committee had issued, though exhaustive, was not likely to seciiie all 
the information necessary for the evolution of a saiisfactoiy plan of industrialisa- 
tion and It appeared to him that the riovincial Government alone were best 
fitted to collciit. all tho data relating to the volume and nature of agricultural 
produce, manufa(*lnrcd articles, mineral resouices and the extent of the internal 
maikct. iMr. Mehta next referred to the “glowing menace” of the inciease of noii- 
Indinn cnteipriscs ‘‘bthind the shelter oi our taiilT wall’*. Nearly 150 large 
indnstiial concerns of non-fiidian oiigm had thus come into existence, and the 
whole objci't ot the policy of jirotcction would be defeated unless the Goveinmont 
and legislature took adequate stci^s to control this development. 

Til <‘onclasion Mi. Mehta dealt luth “(he new trends in the provincial 
public linanco wlucli arc noticeable in the budgets prepared by the Ministeis of 
Finance for the various ])roviJices for the year 1939-40” and declared that the 
Indian commercial <*ommunity was dccjily intciestcd in the success of the efforts 
of tho ])opuIar Miiust.ries in tackling the question of impiovmg the economic 
<*oiiditions of the masses. Di'spite the agreement about the ultimate objective 
however, it is jiossiblc t.o have genuine ddlei cnees about the right means to achieve 
this objective. 1 wonder whether a wholesale and indiscnmihate resort to essen- 
tudlj rt‘gn‘ssive wTuimns of taxation like ilie sales tax on commodities of general 
coiiRiinqition, es])ccially cotton t.cvtih‘s, is the right method to achieve the object 
whi(‘.h th(‘ rrovinciid (tovernmimts have in view. wSuch a tax is bound to arrest 
any iiHU'oaso in the par capUa lumsiimption of the masses” He felt that the 
time had come when the I’rovincial Miuislnes should guard against the possibi- 
lity (hat “in ado])ting speeiiic measures of taxation to biidge the gap between 
income and expendituri*, of having recourse to means which are likely to dry up 
the very smiK'.cs from whu‘h the income flows.” 


The main issue in this country, Mr. Mehta considered, was the precipitous 
fall in Uie of agiicultural produce and to ask the agriculturist to pay more 

for mnnufac.turcd produc.is by the levy of a sales tax without making any effort to 
increase his purchasing power seemed to be a wrong approach to the whole pioblem. 
I'hc Budget jn oposals of the rrovincial Ministries showed the eventual necessity of 
an annual Conference of ance Ministers, so that greater co-operation and co- 
ordination of policy between the provinces on the one hand and the Central 
Government on the other might be secured. If no early effort was made in this 
direction, confusion in the administration of the various taxes and practical diffi- 
culties in inhir-provincial administration wcic bound to occui*. 


Resolutions— I ndians Abroad 

An important resolution ^lasscd to-day related to the position of Indians 
abroad. It expressed deep anxiety: and alarm at the “steady encroachment on the 
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limited lights enjoyed by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India” and 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Government “that unless the rights of Indians in Colo- 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but continuously increase.” 

The lesolution expressed disa])i.ointment that the Government of India and the 
Burma Government “failed to take satisfactory steps to safeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian iiots in Burma and urged the appointment of a high 
non-ollcial Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate steps to ensuie 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indian riots and the piotection of life and pro- 
perty and the civic rights of Indians.” 

Sir Purshottamdas ThakurdaSy in moving the resolution, referred to his asso- 
ciation with the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that never before had he found greater distress and despair among them than now. 
It was time, he declared, to bring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonies with regard to Indians was undermining confidence in the 
Government of India and attachment to the British Empire. Could the Federation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas dealt with the Kenya Order iu Council, and said 
that for the Government of India to say that the Order meiely confirmed past ad- 
ministrative practice, was as good as asking Indians in Kenya to reconcile themselves 
to the position. After referring to the position in South Africa in view of the new move 
to segregate Indians fuither, Sir Purshottamdas asked if the British Government wish- 
ed to do justice to Indians who went there to earn a livelihood, or if the Government 
only wanted to give way to some of the Dictators of Europe and their armed 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two lecent incidents, one in America where 
the wife of Mi. Dave had been asked to quit on the ground that in the absence 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation between India and America, she could not 
be allowed to stay on in Amoiica beyond a certain period. The second was the 
prohibition against Indian passengeis landing in Manila, where steamers halted. 
The matter had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had promised to 
investigate. 

Mr, T, T, Krishnamachanary seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
position of Indians in Burma was not on all fours with their position in other 
parts of the Empire. He traced the history of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1872. and said that, by now, nearly a million Indians were in Burma, and they 
had invested about Es. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, further legislation 
to impose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. The Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
organised department of the Government of India in Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 

Mr. G. L, Mehta ^ supporting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians because, Indians had become foreigners 
in all parts of the British Commonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movemeii*’. in this country had originated from the 
suffeimg of Indians in South Africa. As legards the attitude of the Biitish Govern- 
ment, he agreed with the Iiishman’s statement that the sun never sets on the 
British Einpiie because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in the 
daik. 

Mr. Eosseinbhai Laljee, in a vehement speech, desciibed himself as one of 
those unfortunate Indians who had been trading abioad. The only help that they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments in the pi evinces, 
because the Biitish Government at the Centie weie only tiustees for Europeans. 

The lesolution was put to vote and cariied. 

Labour Legislation in Provinces 

Seth Kosfuihhat Lalbhai next moved a lesolution urging the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to appoint a Board foi the co-oidination of 
Labour and Social legislation already undertaken in the provinces and to guide 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. 

Seth Kastnrbhai admitted that the legislation passed was very comprehensive 
and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it was essential that 
there should be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such legislation, because 
the political demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply to the 
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economic field of activity. He stressed the need for co-ordination to prevent artifi- 
cial stimulation or retaidation in industrial activities, and quoted the difficulties 
of the United States Federal Government to show the urgent need for co-oi dination. 

Lala Padampat Stnghama, seconding the resolution, urged the need for uni- 
formity in industrial activity, particularly in the field of Labour legislation. It 
was the duty ot the Cential Government to see that a Co-oidination Board was 
constituted. He appealed to the Provincial Governments to take the initiative in 
the matter in the interests of the provinces and Indian industries. 

Mr. Durgaprasad Khaitan stressed the need for showing some consideration 
to the industrially backward provinces as otherwise giving effect to the present re- 
solution would mean a hadicap to those provinces. 

Mr. G. Somani and Rai Bahadar Mohatta also supported the resolution, 
which was earned unanimously. 

Currency Policy Criticised 

A number of resolutions^ were put from the chair and carried. These declare 
that the Eighteen Pence Ratio is detrimental to the economic interests of India, 
and has been maintained by methods which have been injuiious to the country's 
real interests ; demand that the Cential Legislature should be given power to review 
exemptions from income-tax^ of interest on sterling securities and certain pensions 
as well as the double taxation relief aiTangement between the U. K. and India ; 
favour the suggestions of the Reserve Bank of India for reducing the stamp duty 
on inland bills ; urge the development of the refining industry in the country ; ask 
for legislation to regulate the import, manufacture, storage and sale of drugs, medi- 
cines and biological products in order to prevent the sale of inefficient or adulterated 
or spurious drugs ; urge the desirability of the Government of India securing ade- 
quate interest in the Air as well as Sea Plane services so as to have an effective 
voice in the contiol, direction and management of these services and the promotion 
of the tiaining of Indians for the Air services ; demand revision of the constitution 
of the major Poit Trusts so as to ensure an adequate majority of Indians on the 
boards and in the administration ; want complete Indianisation of the Impeiial 
Bank staff and the stoppage of non-Indian recruitment. 

The Federation congratulated the Government of Bombay on its decision to 
support Indian insurance companies by placing all insurance controlled by them 
with indigenous companies only and uiges other Provincial Governments to follow 
the example. 

The Federation Constitution 


The best part of the after-lunch sitting of the Federation was occupied in a 
full dress debate on an amendment to the constitution of the Federation moved by 
Mr. J. Q, Setalvad, who sought to give a vote to each of the four delegates repre- 
senting a member-body instead of the existing piovision which gave the right to 
vole to only one of the representatives from each body. Over a dozen speakers, 
including Messers. D. P. Khaitan, J. 0. Setalvad, Thakkar, San tan am, Kiishnama- 
chariar and Chiinilal B. Mehta, participated in the discussion. The amendment 
was rejected by 35 votes to 11. 

Industrial Self-Suefioiency 


Earlier, the meeting accepted Lala Shri Ram’s resolution relating to fiscal 
policy. The resolution recommended that as the pace of Indian industrialisation 
under the policy of discriminating protection had failed to satisfy Indian opinion, 
the Government of India should adopt a more dynamic and active policy or fuU- 
fiedged protection for industries under the active control and management or the 
nationals of the country, having for its object the achievement of selr- 

sufiicicncy within a reasonable period of time. It further opined that the (jrovern- 
ment should grant protection not meiely to an infant industry, but 
the question of granting protection with a view to helping the very establishment 
of a new industry which could not be organised owing to the hesitant and ^atoiy 
attitude of the Government and the consequent uncertainty of securing taiiir help 
for a reasonably long period of time. ^ 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shri Ram pointed out that a 
the present Vseriminating" policy would go a long way 

of unemployment among the educated classes, and also help in finding a goo 
Indian market for Indian agricultural produce. 

Mr. Ohunilal B. Mehta, who seconded the resolution 
Planning Committee set up by the Congress and expressed his optimism as legai s 
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the successful out-come of the scheme. The meeting at this stage adjourned till the 
next day. 

Second Day— Dellii~-9th. April 1939 

Tbade Pact with Foreign Countries 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry resumed 
its sitting on the next day, the 9th. April 1939. 8tr Furshottamdas Thahurdas 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Federation’s view that the Government of 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the TJnited States of Ameiica and trade treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian Commerce. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Piiishottamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of representatives of Indian Commerce as Un -official Adviseis during the 
Indo-British Trade negotiations. He paid a glowing tiibute to the capacity and 
cordiality of Sir M. Zafrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 
and last report of the Un-official Advisers. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said : “I admire him and wish to say that 
he acted as a non-official though he was an official. But who does not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council ?” 

The Un-official Advisers, he continued, when they reached London were 
distinctly given to understand that rf India desired a trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be possible if Lancashire was satisfied.^ He 
challenged amidst cheers the statement that the Indian Un -official Advisers’ 
vision had been vitiated by political considerations. He asserted that, all 
thiough, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly Sir Edward Benthall would have protested and 
expressed his disagreement. On the other hand, Sir Edward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental principles. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt accepted the broad outlines of their recommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the Government did not want a trade treaty to go tnrough unless 

the dice was loaded against India, By this the Government had granted 

through the back door, under the guise of squarring the budget, the maximum 

demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Q-. L, Mehta referred to India’s foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the reports of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries the policy in 
respect of foreign trade was considered very impertant foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery of the 
Government had been directed towaids placating Lancashire and the Government’s 
refusal to take up any other qiiestrons reminded him of the Scotchman who 
was delaying the purchase of the map of Europe until Hitler had settled all 

Eiuopean boundaries (Laughtei). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. S, Sodhhans, was carried 
unanimously. 


The Control Rules 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta 
and seconded by Mr. D, B, Ghosh, expressing giave concern at the manner- 
in which Indian Tea Control Rules have been notified by the Central Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of representation 
made by the Indian Planting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in general. 

Indo-British Trade Pact 

A resolution on the Indo-British trade agreement, put from the Chair- 
expressed the Federation’s warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers, and while 
giving support to their recommendations in the majority report, strongly condemned 
the action of the Government of India in circumventing the recommendations 
of the Non-Official Advisers directly and indiiectly, and in overriding the clear 
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verdict given by the Assembly _ against the trade treaty as proposed. The 
Kesolutaon expiessed the coiiviotion that any trade treaty imposea on India 
against Ure wishes of her accredited representatives could only estrange the 
relations between the two countries, and warned the Government of India against 
persisting in giving effect to the Agreement in its present form. 

Non-Indian Concerns in Indian 

The next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 
India. 

The resolution recommended “that no company should be allowed to be 
registered in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 
shareholding is restricted to Indian nationals, and at least two- thirds of the 
dominant control and effective voice in the management is in Indian hands in 
their own right, and that in the case of key industries the entire capital and 
management are restricted to Indian nationals only ” 

Mr. C. Setalvad, who moved the resolution, declared that it was of paramount 
importance that the profits, peiquisites and the fruits of any policy of indus- 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun m developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff wall if the benefits of such industrialisation 
were to be enjoyed by those who had no permanent stake in the country, and if the 
wealth consequent on such a policy was meant to be taken outside India. Foreign 
capital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies. 
The right of the State to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non- 
nationals into certain branches of the economic life of the nation must be recognised. 

Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt, seconding the resolution, pointed out that these non- 
Indian concerns were stultifying the recommendations of the Tariff Boards and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market. India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

Debt Legislation 

The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Hari Shankar Bagla, was 
keenly debated. The resolution expressed the opinion that no legislation designed to 
give relief to the agriculturists should be enacted in any of the provinces so as 
to extend facilities to others in reducing their liability for commercial debts ; 
and where such legislation already exists, as in the case of IT. P. the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the U. P. Agriculturists Belief Act, the Provincial 
Governments should immediately amend the law so as to withdraw such facilities. 
The resolution also asked inter aha for amendment of the existing debt legislation 
so that persons whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
sources should not be given any advantage under the Acts. 

Mr. Haridas Laljee suggested that consideration of the resolution should be 
postponed pending the obtaining of the necessary information from the different 
members. i . 

Mr. T. T, Krishnamachanar, opposing the resolution, urged that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole question with representatives of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. He felt that the resolution was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general lines instead of referring to legislations in one or two 
provinces. 

Supporting the resolution Mr, Begraj G-upta said that the use of the legisla- 
tive power in the manner would not achieve the desired result. The resolution was 
earned by 25 votes to 6. 

Silk Industry in India 

The parlous condition of the Silk industry and the need for the Government 
of India releasing the Tariff Board’s report on it formed the subject of a resolution 
moved by Mr. D. N, Sen, It was supported by Bao Saheb C, H, Rao and carried. 

India’s Minor Industries 

A resolution moved by Mr, D, N, Sen urged the Government of India to take 
UP again the departmental enquiry into the position of iudustries in the 

country, which, having been initiated was later on suspended two years back on 
the plea that prices of Japanese manufactures had gone up. 

Mr, S, G. Shah supported the resolution. -i: 

A resolution dealing with inter-provincial barriers and the need for uniformity 
in excise duties, moved by Rajratna Seth B, D, Amin, was carried, 
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Salt Manufactuee 

Mr. Haridas Laljee then moved a resolution urging the Government of India 
to take immediate steps to save the Indian salt industiy from ruination and safe- 
guard the importing provinces against the dangeis of a salt famine by imme- 
diately re-imposmg an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adequate rate for 
an adequate period. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mohatta and carried unanimously. 

National Shipping & Oveeseas Teade 

The last resolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and ex- 
pansion of national shipping in the overseas tiade, and urged the Government of 
India to take early and effective steps for securing carriage of a substantial portion 
of the overseas cai go trade and passenger traffic for shipping owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. Q-. L. Mehta and seconded by Mr. 
Khaitan, also expressed grave concern at the cmshing rate-war waged by the 
British vested shipping interests against the Scindia Company in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiiing 
President and to the delegates present. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Thirteenth Session — Calcutta — 27th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 1939, Sir Ardeshir Dalal^ the 
President of the Chamber, advocated a policy of caution with regard to the efforts 
of the Congress Governments to biing about prohibition, in view of its far-reaching 
financial implications. 

“The eradication of the drink evil requires sustained moral and social effort 
over a long peiiod of time”, said Sir Ardeshir, “and if an attempt is made to bring 
about the result in such a short space of time as two or three years, crores of public 
revenue, so urgently needed for everv form of nation -building activities, are sacii- 
ficed and extraordinary heavy burdens imposed on the people The financial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will find itself difficult 
to recover. Moderation in the suppression of drink is as necessary as moderation 
in its consumption,” 

Sir Ardeshir appreciated the manner in which the different Provincial Govern- 
ments had initiated measuies for the amelioration of the condition of the pooler 
classes but sounded a note of warning against undue haste in undei -taking measuies 
of far-reaching social and economic impoitance. He lefeiied in this connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Govelnment of Bengal have brought forwaid 
and stated that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, seemed not only to 
contravene some of the piovisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detii- 
mental to the general interests of business in the far-reaching scope of its provisions. 

The speaker referred to the shoitsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacturing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to their trade. He refuted the argument that industna- 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of interests with agricultural 
elements or to a crisis in India’s finances To have a more reliable and assured 
home market for their products was certainly more in the interests of the agricul- 
turists themselves than an almost complete dependence upon the international 
market which has, of late, become a very uncertain and unreliable factor. The 
standard of living of the Indian people was low at present and the achievement 
of a more balanced economy^ and increased industrialisation would lead in the long 
run to expansion of wealth increase in India's consumption and in consequence of 
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her international trade. With a higher standard of living, India was bound to 
purchase and consume more goods and of a more varied character than she had 
done in the past. 

Referring to the imperative need of assisting and encouraging the 
growth of Indian shipping, Sir Ardeshir Dalai stated that commercial agree- 
ments with othei\ ^ countries like Gieat Britain and Japan should provide 
excellent opportunities for seeming the expansion of Indian shipping in the 
oveiseas trade of the countiy. When Biitish shipping, which was one of the oldest 
and most powerful industiies in the world, had been receiving the support of its 
Government and the country, an incipient industry in India ^Yas suiely entitled to 
receive adequate recognition ot its claims, especially because national snipping was 
a vital factor in any scheme of national defence. He welcomed the conclusion of 
the volutary agreement among the jute mills in Bengal and envisaged moie stable 
and prosperous conditions for the jute industiy. 

Sir Ardeshir also refen ed to other important matters concerning the mercan- 
tile community of India such as making fiiither piovision for safety in coal 
mines by sand stowing, the necessity of eaily legislation for the control of adiilteia- 
ted drugs and the present unfortunate situation cieated in Buima with legaid to 
the relations between Indians and Burmans. He urged that effective steps should 
be taken by the Government of India to see that Indian life and property in 
Burma weie adequately piotected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the Indian mercantile community in India and in Buima in order to review the 
whole question relating to the regulation of tiade between the two coimtiies. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session — Madras— 2Sth. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

“We recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government. But the 
Tobacco tax is expected to yield the treasuiy neaily a croie and half of lupees. I 
appeal to the Fume Minister, therefore, not to estrange the Indian business com- 
munity and to find out a via media by fixing the late of the tax (Bales Tax) at 
oric-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional money, let him inciease 
the rate to half per cent in the next financial year”, observed the hon. Mr, 
Narayandas Girdhardas, President of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber held on the 2Cth. April 1939 at the Chamber 
piemises, Madras. 

Mr. Vavilla Venkateswaralu Sastrulu presented the annual report and the 
audited statement of accounts. 

The hon. Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas then addressed the meeting. He refen-ed 
to the increase in the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of the 
entrance fee and the part it played in the politico-economic life of the country and 
hoped that the Chamber would, in the next year, outstrip its record of work^ for the 
past ycai. Mr. Gndhardas next refened to the international situation and said : — 

‘Tf another war breaks out, to us in India, it is largely a question of choosing 
between evils. We can have no doubt that our veteran leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will give us the light lead at the critical moment and that the people will loyally 
abide by his advice”. , . , ^ ^ , 

Turning to the political situation in India, the President said, “we find that 
British statesmen are maiking time and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imposed or not. The recent amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act are calculated to further whittle down 
provincial autonomy. , . 

‘•To us what is of immediate and lasting interest is the formation of an 
Andhra Province. The Secretaiy of State for India has thought it fit to veto the 
proposal submitted by the Madras Government. But the matter cannot be allowed 
to rest there. I would suggest that the members from the Telugii-speaking distiicts 
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in the local le^^islatuie should sit informally but legulaily during every legislative 
session so as to keep the Andhia demand constantly in the mind of the public* 

The Indo-Biitish Trade Agreement, the Piesident continued, sufficiently bad in 
itself, could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community, coming as it 
did on top of the doubling of the duty on raw cotton. Ihe pact no doubt has 
become \ 'accomplished fact aj a result of the certification of the Governor- Gen eial. 
But in all conscieii .e I want to ask you what in essence is the ditfeience^ between 
this '■ ' rin* ^ nment and the policy of Geimany in foicing Rumania to give 
econo-i’o nc ' j ts to her, of which we have heaid so much lately. 

‘•Anoiiici* important factor to which I would like to diaw your attention is the 
gradual abandonment of the policy of discriminating protection to which India has 
been committed for a long number of years. The Tariff Board itself had recom- 
mended lower lates of duty in lespect of sugar, paper and magnesium chloiide 
industries. But the Government have further reduced the duties as well as the 
period of piotection except in the case of magnesium^ chloride. Evidently ^ the 
Government laid greater emphasis upon the word “discriminating” than ‘‘piotection” 
in that blessed phrase “discriminating protection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Girdhardas said : ‘We in this piesidency have been more 
agitated by the local Government’s pioposal to levy a sales tax than by any other 
factor. It IS regiettable to note that the agitation for and against the measuie is 
cariied on with unconcealed bitterness. I deprecate the adoption of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Governments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade and industiies of the 
country, we must all be grateful to the Congress for the unqualified suppoit which 
it has given for piotection to Indian industries as a result of which phenomenal 
progress has been made in many industries. But taxation measures have come in 
quick succession* Petrol, electiicity, tobacco and entertainments have already been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will appreciate the difficulty which 
the Indian business community will have to experience as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of moie 
revenue for the Government. But the tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a ciore and half of rupees. I appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a via wedta by fixing the 
the rate of the tax at one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional 
money, let him inciease the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns. 

“As for piohibition, I am of the opinion that the pace should not be forced. 
There is no politics in prohibition and when it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even Soviet Russia where it is said that there is no exploitation 
of any kind, has attempted to enforce complete prohibition. I think I may be 
pardoned for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
in introducing prohibition. 

•‘Before I conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not heard of late 
about the activities of the National Planning Committee. I am particularly keen on 
the staiting of an automobile industry in the country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be great and I feel that properly 
organised we can export these goods to other countries. 

“I do not believe in the policy of pandering to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. I doubt if there are any better employeis in the 
world than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The boycott of the centenaiy 
celebrations of the birth of the founder of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills me with despair regarding the futuie of trade union- 
ism in the country. Apart from this, I think that Indian industry is not in a 
position to bear any additional burden in the shape of labour legislation.” 



The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 


Annual Session — New Delhi — 14th. April 1939'- 

The Presidential Address i ^d) to m'jp, 

_ , _ . ’ * c (n^iaao* oo oinn a 

The annual fi:eneral meeting of the Punjab Chamber of ComuKiddie was held 
on the 14th. April 1939 at New Delhi. Mr. F. F, Gary presided and Mr. F. M, 
Jenktns, Chief Commissioner of Delhi, was present by special invitation. After the 
annual repoit and accounts had been adopted, Mr. Gray and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Gray, m the couise of his address, referred to the Indo-British Trade 
Agreement and said : “The fiuestion still appears to me to be quite simple in its 
essential lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was asked to 
give. It was also a question of what India got in return and this was appreciably 
moie. The object of the Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain political and 
economic conditions of the woild, a better basis for business, by assuring to the 
two eountxies a maiket outlet for each othei’s products. The ways of the legislature 
are inscrutable to us, meie businessmen, who aio not also politicians. The Agree- 
ment seems to have been overshadowed by the cotton part. For, in that India 
has been asked to give something, but for the something she gives on cotton piece- 
goods, she is assuicd a much better maiket for her law cotton and concessions m 
other lines. And what is she asked to give 2 


“Lancashire exported last year 225 million yards of cloth, as against about 
3,000 million years ago. Indian mills produced last year over four thousand 
million yards and hand-looms 1,490 yards, altogether nearly 5.500 million yards. 
Docs it matter much to them whether the Lancashire quota is 225 millions or 350 
millions, namely 4 per cent or 6 per cent of Indian consumption ? At any rate, I, 
for one, am very glad that the question is settled. For two years now we, import 
ters, have had this duty reduction hanging over our heads. Many dealers have left 
goods lying in bond for twelve months and this has upset tiade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they would not reduce duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last yeai’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty upsets tiade more than anything and this upsetting has been a 
setback to the expoit of cotton itself”, 

Mr. Gray then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government. 
He said that a sales tax was more an emergency measuie of taxation such as 
might be instituted lu the case of war and could not be legarded as a normal fea- 
ture of a budget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would operate 
oppressively and would mean incicased tiansport charges for the luial population 
of the Punjab. 

Kesoltitions 


Mr. H. N. Sen then moved the following resolution 

“This Chamber places on record its deep appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Giay, both as a member and President of the Chamber in furthering 
its interests.” 

In doing so, Mr. Sen said that he did not like to let the occasion pass 
without publicly lecoiding the seivices rendered by Mr. Gra:j7 to the Punjab 
Chambei o£ Commerce and to the commercial community of Delhi, both Indian 
and European. Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr. Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would be visiting his old Mends every 
cold weather. , , , , . ^ , 

Eai Bahadur P. Mukherji seconded the resolution and said that the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce owed its present position mostly to Mr. Gray’s untiring 
energy. His services would always be remembered by the Chamber. 
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